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It  irritated  without  checking  his 
desire  for  self-assertion. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Dean,"  he  replied  to  the 
challenge,  stumbling  slightly  over  the 
syllables  as  he  turned  the  phrase,  "  I 
drink  whisky.  Whisky  is  better  to 
laugh  on." 

"  Excellent,  Mr.  Maxwell,"  assented 
the  Dean.  "  You  are  determined  to 
laugh,  then." 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  Jack,  leaning 
with  flushed  face  across  his  host,  "some 
one  said  there  were  two  sorts  of  people 
in  the  world — the  laughers  and  the 
laughed-at.  And  to  my  thinking  it 
lies  in  your  own  choice  which  you 
shall  belong  to.  And  you  see  now, 
sir,  being  so  situated  that  I  must 
either  cry  or  laugh,  I  laugh,  sir. 
Aul  comaidia  atU  tragtedia.  Life  is 
as  you  take  it."  And  he  drained  his 
glass. 

"  Damme,  Maxwell,"  struck  in  Sir 
Garrett,  who  had  listened  with  a  sar- 
castic smile,  "  I  admire  your  philo- 
sophy. I  doubt  if  I  should  find  it 
so  laughable  to  be  jilted.  But  every 
man  to  his  taste.  What  do  you  say, 
Mr,  Nesbit  1 " 

Mr.  Nesbit  started  slightly.  He 
had  seemed  as  if  listening  to  the  talk, 
yet  it  was  but  with  half  his  mind, 
"  Say,  sir  1 "  he  answered,  "  I  say  that 
Jack's  is  a  wise  method.  Laughter  is 
a  rapier  that  can  parry  as  well  as 
thrust.  But  for  my  part,"  he  added 
grimly,  "  I  trust  to  heavier  weapons. 
I  should  have  word  soon  from  Ross, 
and  the  hue  and  cry  is  out  by  this 
after  O'Donnell." 

"  Well,  James,"  put  in  the  Dean, 
with  a  leer  that  sat  ill  on  his  clerical 
countenance,  "  I  say  nothing  against 
these  measures.  Revenge  is  sweet 
doubtless.  But  were  I  Mr.  Maxwell 
I  would  seek  revenge  in  a  more 
palatable  direction." 

"  You  would  provide  yourself  with 
a  mistress,  sir  f "  broke  in  Sir  Garrett 
with  his  coarse  laugh,  "  if  you  were  not 


already  provided,  as  would  be  the 
more  reasonable,  and,  may  be,  the 
more  likely," 

The  Dean  made  a  bland  gesture  of 
deprecation.  "  I  speak,  sir,  according 
to  the  flesh,  and  I  speak  imper- 
sonally." 

"  By  God,  Mr.  Dean,"  answered  Sir 
Garrett  with  a  grin,  "I  doubt  there 
is  more  of  the  flesh  in  your  composi- 
tion than  in  Mr.  Maxwell's.  Have 
you  not  noticed,  sir,  that  these  mis- 
chances befall  none  so  often  as  your 
delicate  lovers  1 " 

Jack  flushed  angrily.  "  Delicacy," 
he  said, — and,  his  tongue  tripping  a 
little,  he  repeated  the  word  with 
careful  enunciation, — "  delicacy  ba« 
never  stood  in  your  way,  I  am  sure, 
Lambert." 

"  No,  by  God,  then,  neither  it  has, 
sir,"  answered  the  other  with  his 
whinnying  laugh.  "I  never  gave  a 
woman  the  chance  to  change  her 
mind  yet." 

Dean  Vigors  leaned  persuasively 
across  the  table  towards  Jack,  "Be- 
lieve me,  Mr.  Maxwell,  that,  although 
our  friend  here  expresses  himself 
with  some  lack  of  refinement,  there 
is  sound  philosophy  in  what  he  says. 
Woman,  sir,  is  naturally  hesitant,  and 
she  abhors  the  state  of  doubt;  her 
gi-atitude  is  all  for  the  one  who — cuts 
the  Gordian  knot,  shall  I  say  ?  "  fl 

Lambert  laughed  uproariously,  and  ■ 
Jack  looked  at  him  with  intensified 
dislike,  "  Well,  sir,"  he  answered, 
"  I  cannot  promise  to  find  my  conso- 
lations 80  easily  as  Sir  Garrett.  I 
must  pursue  my  own  methods — but  I 
promise  you  it  shall  be  to  find  my 
own  pleasure." 

Mr.  Nesbit  looked  at  the  lad's 
angry  face  as  he  spoke ;  then  raising 
his  glass  he  touched  it  on  Jack's 
"  Your  health,  Jack.  I  never  knew 
you  yet  speak  otherwise  than  as  a 
gentleman  should.  I  am  of  your 
mind.     No,  sir,  it  is  not  by  picking 


I 
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up  with  some  dirty  street-wench  or 
cast  mistress  that  you  shall  make  jour 
reprisals,  bat  by  providing  yourself, 
if  that  is  to  be  the  word,  with  better 
than  you  lost." 

It  was  Sir  Garrett's  torn  to  flush 
now,  and  he  turned  an  ugly  red  as 
Mr.  Nesbit  spoke.  But  before  he 
could  answer  the  door  opened,  and 
old  George  came  in  hurriedly. 

"Paddy  Kelly  is  back,  your  honour, 
ood  a  note  with  him." 

Mr.  Nesbit's  eyes  gleamed.  "Bid 
him  come  in,"  he  said,  with  a  touch 
of  jubilation.  Then  turning  to  the 
company,  "  Gentlemen,  I  trust  I  shall 
have  news  for  you." 

There  was  an  expectant  silence  in 
the  room,  broken  by  the  snores  of 
Jack's  neighbour.  Two  other  drunken 
men  awoke,  and  rubbing  their  eyes, 
asked  sleepily,  "  "What  is  it  1 "  In  the 
hush,  the  door  opened,  and  a  lad  of 
about  nineteen  came  in,  looking  sullen 

id  frightened.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
soiled  hunting  coat,  tattered  breeches, 
and  burst  boots. 

Mr.  Nesbit  snatched  the  letter 
which  he  carried  from  his  hand,  and 
read,  the  whole  company  watching  him 
as  he  fixed  eager  eyes  on  the  sheet. 
For  an  instant,  a  contraction  that  was 
almost  a  spasm  crossed  his  face ;  he 
drew  in  his  shoulders  and  his  hands 
tightened  on  the  paper.  Then  he  set 
a  fierce  stare  on  the  boy  who  shuffled 
from  foot  to  foot  under  the  scrutiny. 

Smoothing  out  the  letter  which  he 
had  crumpled  to  a  ball,  Mr.  Nesbit 
again  looked  at  it.  No  word  was  said 
in  the  room.  Then  he  spoke,  and  his 
cold  voice  was  vibrant  with  restrained 
passion.  "  Mr.  Rosa  says  he  did  not 
receive  my  message  till  two  in  the 
afternoon.  I  saw  you  cross  the  hill 
at  twenty  minutes  after  nine.  You 
have  come  back  in  three  hours. 
What  kept  you  on  your  way  in  the 
morning  1 " 

"  Please   your   honour,     the    horse 


went  lame  on  me,  but  I 
shoe  put  on  him  in  Portna 
was  weU  able  for  it  con 
The  boy  spoke  volubly  eno 
avoided  Mr.  Nesbit's  eye. 
pushed  his  chair  back  a 
turned  sideways  to  face  bio 
went  lame,  did  he  ?  Lis 
Paddy,"  he  went  on,  gent 
with  a  mouse.  "  From  ha 
to  two  o'clock  is  four  hours 
And  what  distance  is  it  fr 
of  the  Slieve  Alt  road  to 
Speak  up,  sir,"  he  snapf 
sudden  flash  of  violence. 

The    boy's    body    writh 
shifted      on      his      feet, 
"  Twelve  long  mile,  your 

"Twelve  long  miles,  Pa 
may  say  that.,  since  it  too 
and  a  half  hours  to  travel 
miles  and  three  quarters  i 
And  you  could  not  borro 
Or  leave  the  horse  and  m 
teach  you,  sir,  to  loiter,"  h 
a  snap  of  his  teeth,  rising 
"Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  foi 
Come,  boy." 

Jack  Maxwell  listened 
in  a  kind  of  dream.  Sii 
stopped  talking,  his  n 
sluggish.  He  guessed  w> 
what  all  this  meant.  Et( 
on  the  place  was  devoted 
Nesbit,  and  Paddy,  like  th 
conspired  to  help  her.  Pa 
less  had  shaken  his  sidei 
cleverness  of  the  girl  whc 
lover  to  help  her  to  a  me 
his  favoured  rival.  Well, 
going  to  pay  for  it. 

As  the  door  closed  upon  I 
Dean    Vigors   picked    up 
which   had  been  flung  on 
and  glanced  at  it.     "  Uead 
Dean,"   said   Sir  Garrett 
"  let  us  see  what  stuck  so  i 
gizzard.    By  God,  I  though 
choke  when  he  read  it."  J 
The  Dean  read  : 


JoB>  Bale,  Soms  A  Dahielmov,  Ias. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


It  was  now  well  advanced  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  sunlight  began  to 
slant  into  the  end  of  the  dining-room 
by  a  tall  window  which  faced  toward 
the  slope  of  lawn  and  wooded  hill-side. 
Mr.  Nesbit  sat  at  the  head  of  his 
table,  Jack  on  his  right,  the  Dean  on 
hia  left.  Next  the  Dean  was  Sir 
Garrett  Lambert.  Jack's  right  hand 
neighbour  was  sunk  into  sonorous 
sleep ;  and  the  group  of  four  at  the 
head  of  the  board  were  marked  oflF 
from  the  rest  of  the  company,  who 
drank  hard,  noisily  enough,  yet  with 
a  kind  of  fear  that  kept  their  faces 
averted,  save  now  and  then  for  a 
tjuick  glance  in  Mr.  Nesbit's  direc- 
tion. 

The  severance  was  by  no  will  of  the 
host's ;  he  exerted  himself  to  be  affable 
with  men  to  whom  at  other  times  he 
would  scarcely  have  addressed  a  road- 
side salutation.  "  A  glass  of  wine 
with  you.  Major  Pearse,"  he  said  to  a 
sodden  half -pay  officer  who  sat  at  the 
further  end  of  the  lx>ard.  But  the 
clear  hard  cut  accents  had  something 
sinister  behind  their  afiiability. 

Major  Pearse  bowed  awkwardly 
and  tossed  off  his  glass,  "  He's 
mighty  civil,  then,  this  day,"  he 
grumbled  to  his  neighbour,  "  but, 
begad,  it's  like  drinking  wine  with  a 
thunderstorm." 

Dean  Vigors,  however,  lent  an  air 
No.  523.- 


of  geniality  that  somewhat 
the  aspect  of  the  gatherin 
bis  wig  a  trifle  pushed  back, 
bands  a  little  rumpled,  yet  { 
an  elegance  in  their  disi 
smiled  with  a  glow  of  cone 
on  the  entire  company.  Re 
glass  from  the  great  punch-b< 
it  set  out  on  yet  anotbe 
"James,"  he  said,  "I  wonc 
you  so  exotic  in  your  hab 
are  constant  to  the  claret— 
claret,  though  a  rascal  pui 
But  I  hold  that  a  man  she 
at  Rome  what  Rome  drinki 
Rome  I  drink  Falernian, 
Bordeaux  or  Burgundy,  an 
land  the  whisky  of  your  a 
Mr.  Maxwell,  I  am  glad  to  « 
of  my  party,"  • 

Jack  indeed  had  not  sj 
claret,  and  now  he  was  dri: 
punch  fiercely.  What  ^ 
another  time  have  stupefied 
in  the  high-strung  state  of  1 
only  added  to  his  excitem 
was  in  that  confident  8tag< 
when  a  man  has  no  suspicioi 
is  drunk,  bat  feels  convino 
own  wit  and  perspicacity, 
drawn  on  by  Dean  Vigors, 
out  all  the  schemes  which  bu 
swift  in  such  inventions,  pr 
his  young  imagination, 
coarse  commentary  of  Garr 
bert,  though  it  offended, 
reduce  him  to  the  silence  o 
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It  irritated  without  checking  his 
desire  for  self-assertion. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Dean,"  he  replied  to  the 
challenge,  stumbling  slightly  over  the 
syllables  as  he  turned  the  phrase,  "  I 
drink  whLsky.  Whisky  is  better  to 
laugh  on." 

"  Excellent,  Mr.  Maxwell,"  assented 
the  Dean.  "  You  are  determined  to 
laugh,  then." 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  Jack,  leaning 
with  flushed  face  across  his  host,  "some 
one  said  there  were  two  sorts  of  people 
in  the  world — the  laughers  and  the 
laughed-at.  And  to  my  thinking  it 
lies  in  your  own  choice  which  you 
shall  belong  to.  And  you  see  now, 
air,  being  so  situated  that  I  must 
either  cry  or  laugh,  I  laugh,  sir. 
Aut  comredia  aut  traffcedia.  Life  is 
as  you  take  it."  And  he  drained  his 
glass. 

"  Damme,  Maxwell,"  struck  in  Sir 
Garrett,  who  had  listened  with  a  sar- 
castic smile,  "  I  admire  your  philo- 
sophy. I  doubt  if  I  should  find  it 
so  laughable  to  be  jilted.  But  every 
man  to  his  taste.  What  do  you  say, 
Mr.  Nesbit  ? " 

Mr.  Nesbit  started  slightly.  He 
had  seemed  as  if  listening  to  the  talk, 
yet  it  was  but  with  half  his  mind. 
"  Say,  sir  1 "  he  answered,  "  I  say  that 
Jack's  is  a  wise  method.  Laughter  is 
a  rapier  that  can  paiTy  as  well  as 
thrust.  But  for  my  part,"  he  added 
grimly,  "  I  trust  to  heavier  weapons. 
I  should  have  word  soon  from  Boss, 
and  the  hue  and  cry  is  out  by  this 
after  O'Donnell." 

"Well,  James,"  put  in  the  Dean, 
with  a  leer  that  sat  ill  on  his  clerical 
countenance,  "  I  say  nothing  against 
these  measures.  Revenge  is  sweet 
doubtless.  But  were  I  Mr.  Maxwell 
I  would  seek  revenge  m  a  more 
palatable  direction," 

"  You  would  provide  yourself  with 
a  mistress,  sir  1 "  broke  in  Sir  Garrett 
with  his  coarse  laugh,  "  if  you  were  not 


already  provided,   as  -would   be    the 
more    reasonable,   and,   may  be,    the 

more  likely." 

The  Dean  made  a  bland  gesture  of 
deprecation.  "  I  speak,  sir,  according 
to  the  flesh,  and  I  speak  imper- 
sonally." 

"  By  God,  Mr.  Dean,"  answered  Sir 
Garrett  with  a  grin,  "I  doubt  there 
is  more  of  the  flesh  in  your  compoei- 
tion  than  in  Mr.  Maxwell's.  Have 
you  not  noticed,  sir,  that  these  mis- 
chances befall  none  so  often  as  your 
delicate  lovers  ? " 

Jack  flushed  angrily.  "  Delicacy," 
he  said, — and,  his  tongue  tripping  a 
little,  he  repeated  the  word  with 
careful  enunciation, — "  delicacy  has 
never  stood  in  your  way,  I  am  sure, 
Lambert." 

"  No,  by  God,  then,  neither  it  htis, 
sir,"  answered  the  other  with  his 
whinnying  laugh.  "  I  never  gave  a 
woman  the  chance  to  change  her 
mind  yet." 

Dean  Vigors  leaned  persuasively 
across  the  table  towards  Jack.  "Be- 
lieve me,  Mr.  Maxwell,  that,  although 
our  friend  here  expresses  himself 
with  some  lack  of  re&aement,  there 
is  sound  philosophy  in  what  he  says. 
Woman,  sir,  is  naturally  hesitant,  and 
she  abhors  the  state  of  doubt ;  her 
gratitude  is  all  for  the  one  who — cuts 
the  Gordian  knot,  shall  I  say  ? " 

Lambert  laughed  uproariously,  and 
Jack  looked  at  him  with  intensified 
dislike.  "  Well,  sir,"  ha  answered, 
"I  cannot  promise  to  find  my  conso- 
lations so  easily  as  Sir  Garrett.  I 
must  pursue  my  own  methods — but  I 
promise  you  it  shall  be  to  find  my 
own  pleasure." 

Mr.  Nesbit  looked  at  the  lad's 
angry  face  as  he  spoke ;  then  raising 
his  glass  he  touched  it  on  Jack's 
"  Your  health,  Jack.  I  never  knew 
you  yet  speak  otherwise  than  as  a 
gentleman  should.  I  am  of  your 
mind,     No,  sir,  it  is  not  by  picking 
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up  with  some  dirty  atreet-wenoh  or 
cast  mistress  that  jou  shall  make  your 
reprisals,  but  by  providing  yourself, 
if  that  is  to  be  the  word,  with  better 
than  you  lo«t." 

It  was  Sir  Garrett's  turn  to  flush 
now,  and  he  turned  an  ugly  red  as 
Mr.  Nesbit  spoke.  But  before  he 
could  answer  the  door  opened,  and 
old  George  came  in  hurriedly. 

"Paddy  Kelly  is  back,  your  honour, 
and  a  note  with  him." 

Mr.  Nesbit's  eyes  gleamed.  "Bid 
him  come  in,"  he  said,  with  a  touch 
of  jubilation.  Then  turning  to  the 
company,  "  Gentlemen,  I  trust  I  shall 
have  news  for  you." 

There  was  an  expectant  silence  in 
the  room,  broken  by  the  snorea  of 
Jack's  neighbour.  Two  other  drunken 
men  awoke,  and  rubbing  their  eyes, 
aaked  sleepily,  "  What  is  it  1 "  In  the 
hush,  the  door  opened,  and  a  lad  of 
about  nineteen  came  in,  looking  sullen 
and  frightened.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
soiled  hunting  coat,  tattered  breeches, 
and  burst  boots. 

Mr.  Nesbit  snatched  the  letter 
which  he  carried  from  his  hand,  and 
read,  the  whole  company  watching  him 
as  he  fixed  eager  eyes  on  the  sheet. 
For  an  instant,  a  contraction  that  was 
almost  a  spasm  crossed  his  face;  he 
drew  in  his  shoulders  and  hia  hands 
tightened  on  the  paper.  Then  he  set 
a  fierce  stare  on  the  boy  who  shuffled 
from  foot  to  foot  under  the  scrutiny. 

Smoothing  out  the  letter  which  he 
had  crumpled  to  a  ball,  Mr.  Nesbit 
again  looked  at  it.  No  word  was  said 
in  the  room.  Then  he  spoke,  and  his 
cold  voice  was  vibrant  with  restrained 
passion.  "  Mr.  Ross  says  he  did  not 
receive  my  message  till  two  in  the 
afternoon.  I  saw  you  cross  the  hill 
at  twenty  minutes  after  nine.  You 
have  come  back  in  three  hours. 
What  kept  you  on  your  way  in  the 
morning  1 " 

"Please   your   honour,     the    horse 


went  lame  on  me,  bat  '. 
shoe  put  on  him  in  Portn 
was  well  able  for  it  co 
The  boy  spoke  volubly  en 
avoided  Mr.  Nesbit's  eye. 
pushed  his  chair  back  « 
turned  sideways  to  ta.ce  hi 
went  lame,  did  he  ?  L 
Paddy,"  he  went  on,  gei 
with  a  mouse.  "  From  1 
to  two  o'clock  is  four  hou: 
And  what  distance  is  it 
of  the  Slieve  Alt  road  t( 
Speak  up,  sir,"  he  sna] 
sudden  flash  of  violence. 

The  boy's  body  wril 
shifted  on  his  feet, 
"  Twelve  long  mile,  you; 

"Twelve  long  miles,  I 
may  say  that,  since  it  to 
and  a  half  hours  to  travel 
miles  and  three  quarters 
And  you  could  not  bort 
Or  leave  the  horse  and  i 
teach  you,  sir,  to  loiter," 
a  snap  of  his  teeth,  rising 
"Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  fc 
Come,  boy." 

Jack  Maxwell  listenec 
in  a  kind  of  dream.  S 
stopped  talking,  his 
sluggish.  He  guessed  ' 
what  all  this  meant.  E' 
on  the  place  was  devot« 
Nesbit,  and  Paddy,  like  1 
conspired  to  help  her.  P 
less  had  shaken  his  sid 
cleverness  of  the  girl  wl 
lover  to  help  her  to  a  n 
his  favoured  rival.  Well 
going  to  pay  for  it. 

As  the  door  closed  upon 
Dean  Vigors  picked  up 
which  had  been  flung  oi 
and  glanced  at  it.  "  Beat 
Dean,"  said  Sir  Garrett 
"  let  us  see  what  stuck  so 
gizzard.  By  God,  I  thoug 
choke  when  he  read  it."i 

The  Dean  read  : 
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Bib, — Tour  messenger  reaches  mo  at 

two  of  the  afternoon,  when  I  am  sitting 
down  to  dinner.  By  what  I  can  learn  from 
him,  it  appears  that  McLoughhn's  sloop 
went  out  of  Douros  early  in  the  morning, 
and  with  this  favourable  breeze,  she  must 
be  oS  Malin  Head  by  now.  Pursuit  is 
therefore  useless,  and  her  passengers 
stand  every  chance  of  a  fair  voyage.  I 
take  occasion.  Sir,  to  observe  that  bad 
you,  in  your  zeal  for  the  King's  service, 
warned  me  earlier  of  McLoughlin's  move- 
ments the  information  could  have 
reached  me  in  time  to  make  a  seizure 
certain.  I  have  the  honour  to  bo,  sir, 
your  most  obedient,  Jambs  Koss. 

A  marmar  went  up  from  the  table. 
"  Begad,"  said  Major  Pearse,  speaking 
the  feeling  of  many,  "  it's  long  since 
James  Nesbit  got  a  slap  in  the  face 
like  that.  I  wouldn't  be  in  Paddy's 
shoes  for  a  hundred." 

"Open  the  door,  Pearse,"  Sir 
Garrett  cried,  "I'll  wager  we  shall 
hear  some  of  the  fun.  Ay — hark  to 
that,"  he  added,  as  the  door  was 
opened,  and  through  the  stone  hall 
there  came  from  the  direction  of 
Nesbit's  office  the  thud  of  desperate 
blows  between  cries  of  pain. 

"I  trust  there  may  be  no  misad- 
venture," said  Dean  Vigors  lazily,  but 
with  a  quickening  of  the  eye.  "  I 
saw  James  thrash  a  dog  once  thai 
had  snapped  at  him.  He  got  it  by 
the  8cru£F  of  the  neck,  and  when  he 
was  done  beating  it  the  animal  did 
not  get  up  again." 

"  Well,  the  play  is  ended  now,  any 
way,"  said  Pearse,  closing  the  door 
and  stumbling  drunkenly  to  his  seat, 
in  haste  like  a  schoolboy  who  fears 
detection.  In  a  moment  Mr.  Neabit 
entered,  his  thin  face  flushed,  his 
quick  decisive  step  a  little  quickened, 
his  breatiitng  heightened.  His  dress 
was  still  neat,  and  as  he  entered  he 
smoothed  out  the  ruflBes  at  bis  wrists. 
But  the  seam  of  the  coat  was  burst 
at  the  shoulder, 

"  I  ask  your  pardon  for  deserting 
you,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  resuming  hia 


seat  at  the  bead  of  the  table,  but  in 
a  posture  very  different  from  the 
lounging  sprawl  of  his  company.  "  I 
find  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  con- 
spiracy and  I  am  obliged  to  correct 
at  once.  It  is  hard  to  say  where  the 
treachery  may  spread." 

His  words  roused  Jack's  half  for- 
gotten resentment.  "  Spread,  sir  !" 
he  stammered,  finding  speech  an 
increasing  difficulty.  "  The  whole 
country-side  has  been  in  the  plot, 
and  you  and  I  the  only  souls 
who  were  in  ignorance.  There  was 
the  whole  rabble  of  your  tenantry 
gathered  in  your  avenue  to  jeer  at  me 
and  Hamilton  when  we  passed  this 
morning." 

Mr.  Nesbit  pushed  his  chair  back 
with  the  air  of  one  who  finally  arrives 
at  a  decision.  "  Did  they  so  ] "  he 
said.  "Well,  Jack,  you  and  I  will 
take  order  with  them  when  we  have 
settled  this  business.  There  is  satis- 
faction owing  to  you  from  this  house, 
and  you  shall  have  it,  here  and  now, 
sir.  My  daughter  has  jilted  yon ; 
that  cannot  be  helped.  But  I  have 
another  daughter  of  some  name  for 
beauty,  and,  sir,  she  shall  be  yours." 

CHAFTEE  X. 

A  HUSH  of  stupefaction  fell  on  the 
room.  Jack's  mind,  working  dizzily 
through  a  mist  of  wine,  had  only  one 
clear  perception.  Full  opposite  him 
was  the  leering  face  of  Garrett 
Lambert,  which  through  all  that 
interminable  day  had  acted  as  an 
irritant  on  hia  nerves.  And  now, 
with  the  quickness  of  hate,  he  saw  a 
dull  flush  spread  over  Lambert's  face, 
an  aspect  of  discomfiture  and  wbat 
he  knew  to  be  envy.  He  saw,  and  a 
sullen  joy  rose  in  his  heart.  Here 
beyond  a  doubt  wa.9  his  triumph — 
here  was  the  confusion  of  this  chief 
of  the  mockers. 

Dean    Vigors,    leaned    across    Mr. 
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and  stretched  out  a  moiat 
hand.  "  Mr.  Maxwell,  I  congratulate 
you  on  the  rarest  good  fortune.  'Tis 
as  though  a  man  should  lose  a  goose 
and  be  compensated  with  a  swan." 

But  Lambert  rose  clumsily  from  his 
seat  and,  lurciiing  as  he  walked,  came 
round  to  Mr.  Nesbit.  "Sir,"  he  said, 
"  this  is  a  bad  hour  for  business,  but 
I  wish  a  word  with  you  in  private 
before  this  goes  farther." 

Jack  flung  himself  back  in  his 
seat  with  an  insolent  gesture.  "  If 
Sir  Garrett  Lambert  desires  to  advance 
any  claim  in  opposition  to  mine,  I  am 
ready  to  settle  the  matter  between  us 
by  the  customary  methods." 

But  Mr.  Nesbit  rose  to  bis  feet. 
"Come,  gentlemen,  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  this.  Pray  be  seated,  Sir 
Garrett.  I  have  made  my  offer,  and 
if  Jack  Maxwell  chooses  to  put  upon 
me  the  indignity  of  a  refusal,  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  it." 

The  young  baronet  was  clumsily 
resuming  his  seat,  but  he  paused  to 
speak.  "  I  should  have  thought,  sir," 
he  said  with  a  venomous  malignity, 
"  that  the  delicacy  of  which  Mr. 
Maxwell  makes  so  much,  would  pre- 
vent him  from  offering  to  marry  a 
lady  who  had  never  set  eyes  upon 
him,  and  who  may  have  other  pros- 
pects. Miss  Nesbit  is  entitled  to  look 
for  a  better  match." 

"  Sir  Garrett,  sir,  would  prefer  the 
matter  to  be  decided  by  a  compari- 
shon,"  said  Jack,  triumphantly  but 
with  laborious  elocution, — "  a  com- 
parishon  of  rent-rolls,  rather  than 
by  the  method  of  decision  which  I 
set  before  him." 

Sir  Garrett  only  scowled.  "  Damn 
your  methods,"  he  retorted.  "  I  say 
the  girl  should  be  allowed  to  choose 
for  herself." 

"  Sir  Garrett,"  broke  in  Mr.  Nesbit 
larply,  "  you  will  be  pleased  to 
[observe  proper  civility.  And  I  would 
jave   you    to   understand,    sir,    that 


Miss  Neabit  knows  her] 
do  it  when  it  is  placed  h 

"  But,  James,"  said 
"  is  it  not  proper  at  I< 
young  lady  and  gentlon 
presented  to  each  otheivj 
stand,  they  have  not  met 

The  Dean,  as  he  spol 
tongue  luxuriously  rounc 
He  loved  a  scene,  and  I 
makings  of  one.  And 
his  vinous  imaginings  ^ 
sent  spectacle  of  so  beau' 
would  be  entirely  to  his 

The  company  chimed 
various  voices.  "  Ay,  si 
the  girl."  "  'Twill  heart 
than  all  our  consolations. 
Isabel  come  down  :  why 
us  came  here  to-day  to  Ic 

Mr.  Nesbit  rose  and 
to  the  bell.  "Certainl.- 
it  is  the  least  ceremon} 
show  you.  But  you  mi 
ladies  a  little  time  to 
selves  fine ;  we  need  no 
soon  from  the  bottle." 

Hurrying  steps  were 
hall  in  answer  to  his  i 
George  entered  with  a 
full  of  relief.  "Glory 
your  honour,"  he  cried, 
to  himself!"  J 

Mr.  Nesbit  frownedJ 
you  mean,  sir  ? "  I 

"  Pat  Kelly,  sir.  I  i 
would  be  ringing  to  kn 
dead." 

"  Do  you  think,  yo' 
that  I  would  disturb  ge 
their  wine  to  have  news 
blackguard  1 "  was  the  i 
"  Go  up  at  once  to  1 
room  and  say  that  1 
wishes  to  be  present 
Isabella,  and  that  I  d( 
her  mother  to  make  thei 
to  receive  their  company 
ing-room." 

The  old  man's  face  fe^' 
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tated  for  a  moment ;  then,  as  hia  master 
snarled  at  him  "  Go,  sir,"  he  hurried 
out  of  the  door,  muttering  confusedly. 

Mr.  Neabit  rose  again  to  his  feet. 
"  You  must  excuse  me  once  more, 
gentlemen :  and  you,  Thorpe,"  he 
said  to  his  attorney,  who  sat  near  the 
foot  of  the  table,  "  will  come  with  me. 
It  will  be  necesary,  Jack,  to  alter  the 
names  in  the  settlements  ;  but  I  need 
not  trouble  you  with  that  formality. 
When  they  are  ready,  Thorpe  and  I 
will  bring  them  here  for  your  signa- 
ture. Vigors,  will  you  take  my  place 
and  keep  the  bottle  moving?  By 
your  leave,  gentlemen." 

As  he  went  out  at  the  door,  alert 
as  ever,  followed  by  the  rolling  feet  of 
Mr.  Thorpe,  who  lurched  heavily  on 
the  polished  boards,  a  general  sense 
of  relief  came  over  his  guests. 
Tongues  were  unloosed.  "  Trust 
Nesbit  not  to  forget  the  settlements," 
was  the  first  sentence  in  half-a-dozen 
mouths.  Then  they  settled  down  to 
rally  the  bridegroom  with  all  the  free- 
dom of  that  age,  which,  till  then,  Mr. 
Nesbit'a  punctilious  nicety  of  lan- 
guage had  restrained. 

Who  says  there  is  truth  in  winet 
Drink  distorts,  exaggerates,  over- 
emphasises, plays  on  a  foible  till  it 
becomes  a  passion  ready  to  flaah  into 
crimes.  And  of  all  foibles  none  is 
so  strong  and  universal  in  the 
drunken  as  the  fear  and  resentment 
of  ridicule.  Dread  of  ridicule  is 
specially  a  young  man's  weakness,  and 
Jack  had  perhaps  more  than  his  share 
of  it ;  and  all  this  day  hurt  vanity, 
supersensitive,  had  been  screaming 
with  rage  in  him.  Now  he  saw  himself 
in  a  pass  where  to  recede  would  be  to 
double  and  treble  the  load  of  ridicule 
upon  him.  To  stick  at  nothing  had 
become  a  fixed  idea  in  his  imagina- 
tion. And  beside  it  was  implanted 
another.  To  go  back  was  to  give  a 
triumph  to  Garrett  Lambert,  and 
Lambert  stood  to  him  for  the  whole 


sniggering  world,  in  whose  sneering 
face  he  had  been  tempted  half-a-dozen 
times  to  dash  a  wineglass.  To  go  on, 
was  to  make  this  Lambert  green  with 
envy  and  mortification.  Such  was 
the  choice.  And  so  Jack  accepted 
the  coarse  raillery  and  the  coarse  con- 
gratulation, with  all  his  squeamiah- 
nesa  in  revolt,  yet  with  a  fierce  kind 
of  triumph.  As  for  the  girl,  be 
scarcely  gave  her  a  thought ;  hia  one 
desire  was  to  be  through  with  his 
period  of  torment,  to  be  loosed  from 
the  atake  to  which  he  was  bound. 
He  realised  nothing  beyond  the 
moment ;  there  was  no  forecast  even 
of  sensuality  in  hia  thought.  Still, 
he  felt  a  stirring  of  curiosity,  mingled 
with  some  proprietary  resentment,  as 
the  new  bride  was  canvassed  over  the 
table.  Dean  Vigors  rose  to  a  tipsy 
eloquence  upon  the  charms  of  her 
person. 

"  Ay,  Mr.  Dean,"  bawled  Major 
Fearse  from  his  end  of  the  table, 
"  but  don't  forget  she's  James  Nesbit's 
daughter.  By  God,  Maxwell,  she 
won't  let  you  forget  it.  There's 
little  of  the  mother  in  her.  A 
touch-me-if-you-dare  woman  as  ever 
I  saw.  Faith," — and  he  made  a  show 
of  whispering  to  his  next  neighbour, 
who  burst  into  drunken  guffaws. 

"What's  that,  Pearse?"  said  Sir 
Garrett  with  his  ugly  sneer,  "  are 
you  wondering  if  delicacy  will  answer 
better  with  her  than  with  her  sister  ?  " 

A  roar  of  laugliter  followed,  and 
Jack,  pushing  back  his  chair,  fitumbled 
to  his  feet.  "Sir  t  "  he  cried,  flaming 
with  anger.  But  at  the  same  instant 
the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Nesbit 
entered,  followed  by  the  lawyer  bear- 
ing documents  and  an  inkhorn. 

"  Come,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  seeing 
Jack's  angry  gesture,  "  let  us  have  no 
quarrelling.  We  shall  join  the  ladies 
in  a  moment."  He  rang  again.  As 
the  old  butler  appeared,  "  Go  up, 
George,"   he   said,    "and    enquire   of 
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Mrs.  Nesbit  if  she  and  Miss  iBabcl 
are  ready." 

The  delay  lengthened  to  several 
minutes,  and  Mr.  Nesbit  beat  im- 
patiently on  the  floor  with  his  foot, 
while  curious  and  amused  expectation 
was  in  the  eyes  of  all.  Pearse  at  the  far 
end  spoke  aside  to  his  neighbour,  but 
Mr.  Nesbit's  ear  caught  the  whisper. 

"What  is  that  you  say,  sir?"  he 
cried  angrily.  "  Refuse  to  come 
down !  By  heaven,  sir,  yon  seem 
to  think  I  am  not  master  in  my  own 
house ! " 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  opened,  and 
old  George  appeared  with  a  frightened 
face.  "  Well,  sir,"  thundered  his 
master. 

"  Please  your  honour,"  he  answered 
tremulously,  "  Mrs.  Nesbit  is  not  fit 
to  stir." 

Mr.  Nesbit  sprang  to  his  feet. 
"  Not  fit  to  stir !  Go  up  then,  and 
bid  Miss  Isabel  come  down  instantly." 

Men  nudged  each  other  under  the 
table.  The  old  butler  shook  where 
he  stood,  as  he  spoke  again  in  depre- 
cating accents.  "  Please  your  honour, 
maybe  you  would  go  up  yourself  and 
speak  to  Miss  Isabel.  She  wouldn't 
listen  to  a  word." 

Nesbit's  face  went  dead  white,  his 
eyes  contracted  to  a  point,  his  nose 
grew  pinched.  "So,  sir]"  he  said. 
And  without  another  word,  he  walked 
out  of  the  room,  his  body  quivering. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

The  centre  of  Douros  House  was 
a  square  well,  lit  from  the  top,  and 
occupied  by  the  broad,  white  atone 
stair,  with  its  balustrade  of  wrought 
iron.  Round  the  top  ran  galleries 
from  which  the  bedrooms  opened. 
Mrs,  Nesbit's  room  was  over  the 
drawing-room,  with  a  window  east 
and  a  window  south ;  its  door  in  the 
east  gallery  nearly  faced  the  top  of 
the  stair. 


Mr.  Nesbit  ran  up 
with  his  light  quick  triM 
to  open  the  door.  He  fo« 
and  in  a  sudden  passion 
handle  with  all  his  f< 
"Open."  He  heard  his 
tremulous  and  pleading. 

"It's   Mr.    Nesbit,    m 
your  father.     Be  quick 
him  in.     You  must,  you 

A  sullen  step  crossed  I 
the  door  was  thrown  open 
man  strode  into  the  spaci 
chamber,  its  walls  hung 
flowered  paper,  the  great 
with  a  pink  chintz.  Mrs. 
air  and  faint  cool  colours 

She  was  lying  now, 
seated,  on  a  great  chintz- 
and  she  struggled  to  rise  t 
a  loose  pink  dressing-gown 
her.  Isabella  stood  besid 
a  strange  contrast  to  tt 
frail,  pleading  figure.  S 
dressed,  and  the  great 
out  the  gorgeous  plum-i 
of  her  sacque  in  heavy 
frills  of  her  sleeves,  a  yj 
over  the  stiff  structure  "« 
dignity  ;  her  cap,  peaked 
Mary  Stuart  fashion,  rose 
drawn-back  hair.  She  v 
the  middle  height,  but  i 
perfection  of  figure  wh 
easy  for  a  skilful  costumi 
the  effect  that  is  desired, 
always  desired  to  be  of 
presence. 

Her  face  conformed 
the  taste  of  that  time  ii 
was  a  pure  oval ;  the  i 
high,  slightly  receding, 
narrow ;  nothing  square 
in  the  line  of  jaw  or 
eyes  long  and  full.  He; 
society  had  given  just  t 
definition  and  distinctior 
riage,  and  even,  as  it  se 
moulding  of  her  featur 
girlhood  they  bad  lacked 
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balls  Qor  card -parties  had  taken  from 
her  the  supreme  feminine  attraction 
so  seldom  allied  with  dignity  of  feature. 
She  had  by  nature,  inherited  from  her 
parents,  and  brought  to  perfection  by 
the  soft  airs  of  her  home,  the  beauty 
which  all  cosmetics  vainly  endeavour 
to  imitate — that  exquisite  bloom  of 
the  skin  which  is  libelled  in  the  com- 
parison to  peach  or  plum.  She  had 
it,  too,  combined  witli  a  rare  type  of 
colouring.  Under  dark  brown  hair 
and  brows  was  the  deep  blue  eye  that 
goes  only  with  dark  hair,  and  her 
cheek  was  a  mixture  of  two  com- 
plexions, soft  as  the  blonde,  rich  as 
the  brown. 

Her  long  neck  rose  clear  from  the 
low  corsage,  showing  that  slope  of  the 
shoulders  which  was  then  accounted 
the  final  perfection  of  beauty — and  it 
had  the  whiteness  of  milk.  Yet  now 
there  was  an  angry  red  through  it, 
and  her  cheeks  burned.  A  dispassion- 
ate observer  would  have  deplored  the 
sullen  droop  at  the  corner  of  her 
mouth.  As  she  faced  her  father  it 
was  obduracy  pitted  against  fierceness. 

Her  father  however  for  the  moment 
took  no  note  of  her,  but  addressed 
himself  to  his  wife.  '•  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this,  Mrs.  Nesbiti"  he 
said.  "Did  I  not  send  word  to  you 
to  dress  yourself  and  come  down  ? " 

"  Oh,  James,"  the  poor  lady  cried, 
tremuIousJy  clasping  her  hands,  "  I 
thought  it  must  be  some  joke.  Surely 
you  could  not  ask  Isabel  and  mo  to 
do  such  a  thing." 

"  And  why  not,  madam  1  Because 
you  put  an  affront  on  your  company 
this  morning,  is  that  a  re-ason  you 
should  not  show  respect  to  my  guests 
now  1 " 

"You  may  see  for  yourself,  sir," 
said  Isabella  angrily,  "  that  my  mother 
is  not  fit  to  come  down.  And  if  she 
were,  it  would  be  no  place  for  ladies 
among  the  drunken  riflF-raflf  you  have 
with  you." 


Mr.  Nesbit  looked  her  up  and  down 
with  a  grim  smile.  "So,  madam. 
These  are  the  fine  manners  you  have 
brought  back  with  you.  Your  father's 
guests  are  not  good  enough  to  asso- 
elate  with."  He  paused  for  a  moment, 
as  the  girl  stood  before  him  in  lowering 
silence.  "But  I  am  glad  to  see," 
he  went  on,  "  that  you  at  least  have 
had  the  sense  to  dress  yourself  in  a 
becoming  fashion."  Then,  turning  to 
his  wife,  "  Put  on  your  clothes  at 
once,  Mrs.  Nesbit,"  he  commanded. 

Timorously,  as  if  obeying  a  mechan- 
ical impulse  too  strong  for  her  to 
resist,  the  gentle  little  lady  went  over 
to  her  wardrobe  and  began  confusedly 
to  open  drawers,  the  tears  streaming 
from  her  eyes,  sobs  shaking  her.  But 
the  girl  maintained  her  obstinate 
attitude. 

"  My  mother  may  do  as  she  likes, 
sir,"  she  said.  "I  refuse  to  go  down. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  b© 
subjected  to  this  indignity." 

Mr.  Nesbit  bowed  ironically, 
"Madam,"  he  said,  "with  all  defer- 
ence to  your  judgment,  there  is  the 
best  of  reasons.  Mr.  Maxwell,  whom 
you  are  to  marry,  ia  below,  and  it  is 
proper  that  you  should  be  presented 
to  him  before  the  ceremony." 

Mrs.  Nesbit  gave  a  little  gasping 
cry,  dropping  the  robe  that  was  in 
her  hands.  Hurrying  with  uncertain 
feet  across  the  room,  she  fell  on  her 
knees  before  her  husband.  "  Oh 
James,"  she  cried,  "  you  cannot  mean 
this." 

Isabella  remained  motionless,  but  a 
flush  of  crimson  spread  over  her  neck 
and  brow.  "  This  is  some  drunken 
folly,"  she  said  in  a  tone  of  bitter 
scorn.  "  Sir,  it  is  painful  to  my 
mother  that  you  should  expose  your- 
self thus." 

Mr.  Nesbit  started  as  if  ho  had 
received  a  blow  in  the  face.  For  an 
instant  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  leap 
at   the    girl.       His   hands    clenched 
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themBelves,  while  his  wife  clung  about 
his  knees.  Then  mastering  himself  he 
spoke  with  a  terrible  voice.  "  Rise 
up,  Mrs.  Nesbit.  You  have  heard 
your  daughter  accuse  her  father  of 
drunkenness." 

"  Oh  James,  don't  mind  her,"  cried 
the  woman  between  her  sobs;  "she 
doesn't  know  what  she  is  saying." 

Her  husband  helped  her  to  rise  and 
with  some  gentleness  seated  her  in 
a  chair.  Then,  turning  to  the  girl, 
"This  matter  must  be  made  clear. 
You  are  aware,  miss,"  he  said  to 
her  sternly,  "  that  your  sister  has 
broken  her  engagement  to  Maxwell. 
I  stand,  therefore,  in  his  debt  and 
there  is  only  one  means  for  me  to 
acquit  it.  I  have  made  this  proposal 
to  him  publicly,  he  has  publicly  ac- 
cepted it;  the  settlements  are  even  now 
being  prepared,  and  where  the  family 
honour  is  concerned,  your  personal 
inclinations  cannot  be  considered." 

Isabella  drew  herself  up,  a  statue 
of  wrath.  "Family  honour!"  she 
cried.  "  You  mean  the  family  mort- 
gage. You  may  well  talk  of  debt. 
You  owe  him  the  money  that  has 
been  squandered  here  in  building  this 
house,  and  I  am  to  be  sacrificed  to 
pay  for  it." 

Mrs.  Nesbit  stretohed  out  her  arms 
towards  her  daughter.  "Isabel  dear," 
she  said  faintly,  "  Jack  Maxwell  is  a 
good  boy,  and  a  kind  boy,  and  he  will 
make  you  a  good  husband." 

"Thank  you,  madam,"  returned 
her  daughter  disdainfully.  "  I  have 
other  prospects  than  to  take  up  with 
Mary's  leavings."  Then  she  turned 
to  her  father.  "My  last  word,  sir, 
is  that  I  will  neither  marry  this  young 
cub,  nor  speak  to  him,  nor  see  him." 

"Enough  of  this,  child,"  said  her 
father,  coldly.  Then  to  his  wife  he 
added,  "  Mrs.  Nesbit,  you  have  ten 
minutes  in  which  to  prepare  yourself 
and  your  daughter."  And  with  that 
be  walked  out  of  the  room. 


CHAPTEB  X 

Meanwhile,  down-sta 
sphere  had  changed.     I 
Nesbit  defied,  and  they 
fear  of  him.     Laughter 
restrained,  wagers  flew 
to  mouth.     "  Two  to  on« 
— "An  even  hundred  ] 
not  get  her."      And    i 
entered  again,   he  was 
noisy  enquiries. 

Jack  too  felt  the  same 
and  it  roused  in  him  a  fi 
tion.  There  was  Dean  "V 
and  deprecating ;  there 
grinning  and  whispering, 
he  would  have  her. 

"Well,    sir?"    he    i 
Nesbit  seated  himself  at 
his    table ;    and    the    q 
echoed     through     t 
amplifications,    "  Wh    . 
the    beauty?"— "W 
to  know  his  fate  ? " 

The  master  of  Doun 
was  before  him;  he  felt 
ency  challenged.  But  b 
the  ways  of  drunkenn< 
determined  to  enlist  on 
the  recklessness  of  a  dr 
Taking  out  his  watch,  ac 
it,  he  laid  it  before  him. 
your  impatience,  gentlem 
"you  have  yet  eight  mi 
half  to  wait.  Send  alon 
there  is  full  time  for 
rounds,  and  I  will  be 
keeper." 

A  shout  of  applause 
proposal ;  the  wine  p 
bottles  were  opened.  M 
the  end  of  the  table,  leai 
cheered  on  the  drinkers, 
sleepers  to  rouse  themseh 
the  others  to  rouse  tl 
minute  by  minute,  he  ca 
time.  Five  minutes  I  II 
fumbling  fingers  had  to  1 
fasten  a  loosened  stock,  tl 
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be  fit  to  face  the  ladies.  Four 
minutes.  Gradually  the  sleep  was 
being  rubbed  out  of  drunken  eyea. 
Three  minutes,  two  minutes.  Every 
man  was  now  tolerably  erect  on  his 
seat,  and  the  contagion  of  excitement 
spread,  as  the  host,  rising,  cried, 
"  Are  we  all  ready  ?  Then,  gentle- 
men, a  last  bumper,  and  stand- 
in »  " 
ing. 

Not  one  of  them  but  struggled 
somehow  to  his  feet.  And  when  Mr. 
Nesbit,  raising  his  glass,  and  giving 
the  toast,  "  Success  to  the  bride- 
groom," drained  his  glass  and  flung 
it  to  shiver  on  the  floor,  his  example 
was  followed  with  wild  cheers, — in 
which  a  note  of  mockery  might  easily 
be  distinguished, 

Mr.  Nesbit  took  up  hia  watch  and 
looked  at  it.  "  Time's  up,  gentlemen  ! 
Now,  if  you  please  we  will  join  the 
ladies.     Your  arm.  Jack." 

Solemnly,  like  performers  in  a  play, 
the  pair  marched  down  the  long  room, 
Jack's  knees  wavering  under  him,  Mr. 
Nesbit's  tread  firm  as  ever.  Solemnly 
they  opened  the  door,  solemnly  they 
crossed  the  hall,  while  at  their  heels 
the  disorderly  rout  cam©  tumbling. 
Mr.  Nesbit  threw  the  drawing-room 
door  wide,  The  vast  room  was  empty 
and  silent  in  the  light  of  evening. 

Turning  on  his  heel,  while  Jack 
still  gazed  confusedly  into  the  vacant 
saloon,  he  fronted  the  mob  of  men, 
the  last  of  whom  was  still  stumbling 
out  of  the  other  door. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  cried,  "  we  must 
seek  the  ladies  in  their  own  apartment. 
Follow  me." 

And,  quick  as  a  boy,  he  ran  across 
the  atone  flags  and  up  the  white  stair ; 
the  company  with  a  common  impulse 
rushed  jostlingly  after  him,  Major 
Pearse  raised  a  view-halloo,  the  rest 
caught  it  up  and  "  Yoicks  forrard — 
stole  away — stole  away  !  "  went  roar- 
ing  and  ringing  through  the  galleries. 
Jack  was  close  at  Mr.  Nesbit's  heels ; 


the  Dean  decorously  brought  up  the 
rear  of  the  procession. 

Reaching  the  top  of  the  stair,  Mr, 
Nesbit  tried  the  door.  It  was  locked. 
Without  an  instant's  hesitation, 
"  Break  that  in  for  me,"  he  cried. 
And  as  he  spoke  he  pointed  to  an 
instrument,  —  the  long  oak  settle 
standing  in  the  south  gallery. 

The  chUd's  instinct  for  destruction 
18  strong  in  the  drunken.  Instantly 
as  many  hands  as  could  find  room 
seized  the  improvised  ram. 

"  Lord,"  cried  Major  Pearse,  "  I 
wouldn't  have  missed  this  for  a  hun- 
dred.     All  together,  boys  ! " 

There  was  a  rush  of  feet,  a  crash, 
a  scream  from  witliin,  the  splintering 
of  wood,  and  the  door  burst  from  its 
hinges.  The  drunken  crew,  following 
their  ram,  tumbled  headlong  into  the 
room— Jack  in  the  midst  of  them, 
cheering  with  the  loudest.  He  was 
now  mad  drunk  ;  the  stimulus  of 
physical  violence  acting  on  his  over- 
excited nerves  had  galvanised  the 
powers  of  his  body  at  the  cost  of  his 
brain. 

There  was  a  hush  for  a  moment. 
Mrs.  Nesbit  lay  swooning  in  her  chair; 
Isabella  stood  beside  her  with  flaming 
eyes.  Then  rage  overmastered  the 
proud  girl  and  she  marched  on  them 
with  out-swung  arm,  pointing  to  the 
door. 

"  Out  with  you,  you  drunken  sots  I 
What  do  you  mean  by  this  outrage  ? 
Out,  I  say  1 " 

For  an  instant  they  were  cowed. 
Then  Mr.  Nesbit,  pushing  his  way 
through  the  pack,  came  forward. 
"  Silence,  madam  !  "  he  cried.  "What 
authority  have  you  to  bar  doors 
against  me  in  this  house  1 " 

The  life-long  ascendency  reasserted 
itself.  Isabella  would  have  faced  the 
mob  and  beaten  it.  To  her  father 
alone  she  might  have  opposed  a  dogged 
resistance.  But  the  cold  imperious 
voice  and   impassive   bearing  of  this 


despot,  succeeding  to  the  fierce  shock 
of  the  crashing  door  and  the  inrush, 
mastered  her,  and  she  shrank  back  to 
her  mother's  side. 

Mr.  Nesbit  stepped  over  to  his  wife 
and  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm,  yet 
not  roughly.  "  Rouse  yourself,  Mrs. 
Nesbit,"  he  said. 

Even  in  her  swoon  the  poor  lady's 
nerves  answered  to  that  summons. 
Slowly  and  tremulously  she  sat  up, 
her  beautiful  face  discomposed,  her 
soft  hair  ruiBed. 

Tongues  were  unloosed  in  the 
group  by  the  door.  Jack  found  him- 
self thrust  to  the  front  with  laughter. 
"  Don't  be  hiding  now."  "  By  God, 
Maxwell,  you're  the  bold  man.  She'll 
put  the  fear  of  God  into  you."  "  She's 
a  virago,  Jack  my  boy.    Better  cry  off." 

But  in  Jack's  drunken  mind  one 
idea  was  paramount.  "  That's  the 
woman  I'm  going  to  marry,"  he  stut- 
tered. "  Lambert  sha'n't  have  her. 
Wliere's  Lambert  1  He's  afraid  to 
fight.     Lambert  sha'n't  have  her." 

Mr.  Nesbit  was  assisting  his  wife 
to  rise.  "  Stand  up,  if  you  please, 
madam,"  he  commanded.  The  poor 
lady  caught  at  her  daughter's  arm, 
and  Isabella  felt  in  a  shudder  all 
the  contagion  of  her  fear.  She 
tried  to  shake  her  arm  free,  but  Mrs. 
Nesbit  clung  to  it. 

"  Do  what  he  bids  you,  my  dear," 
she  whispered,  "  it's  the  only  way." 

Mr,  Nesbit  crossed  the  room  and 
taking  Jack  by  the  hand,  led  him 
across  to  the  girl.  Jack  surveyed 
her  with  the  unseeing  stare  of  the 
drunken,  and  said  no  word. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Maxwell,"  Mr.  Nesbit 
said,  "  whom  your  sister  has  so  vilely 
abused.     You  are  to  marry  him." 

Isabella's  mouth  drew  down  at  the 
corners.  "  I  will  not  marry  him,"  she 
cried,  raising  her  voice,  and  shaking 
herself  clear  of  her  mother's  arm. 
"  I  refuse,"  she  repeated,  with  a  bold 
gesture.     "  Dean  Vigors,   you    are  a 


gentleman  at  least,  and  nol 
I  appeal  to  yon." 

"The  Dean  reeled  forwai 
benign  leer.  "  Madam,"  he 
hazy  utterance,  "  you  plao 
most  difficult  position." 

"  I  refuse,  sir,"  she  ci 
"You  understand.  I  refua 
htm.  I  would  sooner  i 
bumpkin  in  this  drunken  n 

Tlie  words  struck  to  J 
apprehension.  "  She  shall 
Mr.  Dean,"  he  cried,  wU 
face.  "  She  slia'n't  marry 
I  came  here  to  be  marrie< 
shall  marry  me." 

Drunken  cheers  of  deri 
from  the  group  of  men.  " 
way,  Maxwell."  "  Stick  to  I 
God,  you'll  get  a  wife  yet 
or  the  other." 

Mr.  Nesbit's  thin  lips  m 
"  Have   you    a  prayer-bool 
There's  one  on  that  table, 
begin  at  once." 

The  Dean  stumbled  cant: 
toward.^  the  part  of  the  n 
Mr.  Nesbit  indicated.  ' 
service,  air,"  he  said.  B 
passed  Isabella  rushed  swil 
and  caught  his  arm.  "  I 
be  married,  sir ! "  she  saj 
"  You  do  this  at  your  pemi 
friends  as  you  know.  Lady  I 
will  not  desert  me.  I  ref  us 
do  this  at  your  peril." 

The  Dean  hesitated.  E' 
cups,  the  name  of  a  peeress 
be  disregarded.  Mr.  Nesb: 
uncertainty.  "Wait  a  mo 
he  said.  "Then  going  to  his 
side  he  caught  her  by  her 
drew  her  after  him  to  the 
room.  "Come  with  us,  Mr 
he  said  imperiously  to  his 
she  followed,  sobbing. 

Then,  as  ho  closed  the 
found    himself   alone   with 
women,  he  let  go  the  girl's 
glared    fiercely  in   her   fac 
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refuse  to  be  married.  Very  well. 
Here  is  your  mother  who  will  tell 
you  that  there  are  circumstances  in 
which  a  woman  may  change  her  mind 
on  that  matter." 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  Mrs. 
Nesbit  sank  in  a  heap  on  the  floor, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
"  Spare  me,  James,"  she  sobbed. 
"  Spare  me  before  my  child.  Oh, 
Isabel,  do  what  he  bids  you." 

But  her  husband  disregarded  her 
soba,  and  still  maintained  his  sinister 
gaze  on  his  daughter.  "  Your  mother 
will  tell  you,  Isabel,  that  you  may 
find  yourself  glad  enough  to  get  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Maxwell." 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  re- 
torted the  girl  uneasily,  cowed  by 
her  mother's  terror,  and  the  savage 
mockery  in  her  father's  face. 

"  I  mean  that  Jack  Maxwell  is 
entitled  to  a  wife  out  of  this  house 
to-day,  and  if  she  will  not  come  by 
consent,  he  may  take  her  by  force. 
These  gentlemen  that  you  have  been 
miscalling  will  be  quick  enough  to  lend 
a  hand.  And  then,  how  will  your 
fine  friends  like  it  if  they  learn  you 
had  to  go  on  your  knees  to  him  to 
marry  youl  Ask  your  mother,  I 
say." 

Mrs.  Ne.sbit  sobbed  and  rnoaned. 
"  Oh,  James,  you  would  not  let  them 
do  it." 

"  Would  not,  madam  1  I  have 
given  my  word  to  Jack  Maxwell  and 
he  shall  take  his  own  way.  If  he 
takes  her,"  and  he  stopped  to  fix  his 
eyes  again  in  bitter  mockery  on 
Isabella,  "  why  then,  I  promise  you, 
Isabel,  I  will  see  to  it  that  he  Hliall 
make  your  condition  as  honourable  as 
it  may  be.  But  hinder  him,  I  will 
not, — and  I  could  not  if  I  wanted 
to,"  he  added,  in  a  tone  less  menacing, 
more  persuasive.  "  You  see  yourself 
the  crew  he  has  with  him  ;  they  were 
mad  before,  but  now  with  the  affronts 
you  have  put  on  them,  God  Almighty 


would  not  hold  them.  Now,  madam," 
he  continued,  "  make  your  choice  at 
once.  Will  you  be  married  here  and 
now,  under  your  father's  roof  by  a  dis- 
tinguished clergyman,  or  will  you  take 
your  chance  of  finding  some  couple- 
beggar  when  you  are  only  too  glad  to 
get  him  ? " 

A  passion  of  fierce  unnatural 
sobbing  shook  the  girl.  Tears  did 
not  come  to  her,  though  her  eyes 
swelled.  She  was  beaten  at  last. 
Her  mother  Hung  gentle  arms  about 
her. 

"Isabel,  Isabel  darling,  do  as  he 
bids  you.  You'll  have  a  good  husband 
and  a  good  estate." 

The  girl's  attitude  showed  her  sur- 
render. Mr.  Nesbit  threw  the  door 
open.  Broken  and  sullen  she  let  her- 
self be  dragged  back  into  the  other 
room. 

A  cheer  greeted  her  appearance. 

"  My  daughter  is  now  in  a  better 
frame  of  mind.  Make  quick  work, 
Vigors,"  said  Mr.  Nesbit.  "  There 
has  been  too  much  delay.  Come, 
Jack." 

The  drunken  bridegroom  took  his 
place  at  the  right  of  the  bride,  who 
stood  with  eyes  hidden  while  her 
father  kept  his  pressure  on  her  wrist. 
The  drunken  divine,  with  hia  back  to 
the  window,  stumbled  through  the 
service. 

Isabella's  consent  was  given  by  a 
scowling  silence.  When  it  came  to 
the  giving  of  the  ring,  Jack  suddenly 
flushed.  "  I  lost  it,"  he  said.  Mr. 
Nesbit  quickly  spied  on  the  bride- 
groom's finger  a  small  hoop  set  with 
diamonds — it  had  belonged  to  hia 
mother.  It  was  torn  ofl"  hurriedly 
and  put  into  his  hand  ;  and  then  for 
the  first  time  Jack's  hot  fingers 
touched  the  bride.  She  drew  her 
hand  away  from  the  contact  with  a 
swift  motion  of  disgust. 

Dean  Vigors  sought  to  end  the 
ceremony   with    a   facetious   address, 
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but  Mr.  Nesbit  cut  him  short.     Then,  will  prepare  your  daughter  to 

turning  to  the  company,  "  Gentlemen,"  while  we  drink   their  health 

he  said,  "  it  has  been  a  day  of  some  stairs  in  a  parting  cup." 
fatigue.      The    young     couple    have         The  Dean  continued  his  exhor 

earned  their  repose.    Mrs.  Nesbit,  you  to  Jack  in  private. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE  YOUTH  OF  FEAR. 

I  SAW  a  scoundrel  impotently  base 
Whose  mask  had  fallen  between  us  on  the  ground, 
And  in  the  pride  of  judgement  saw  our  race 
File  past  him  with  contempt  too  felt  for  sound. 

He  did  not  speak ;  a  sudden  scorching  wind 
Dried  up  an  eloquence  of  fair  repute. 
His  lips  pulsated,  hinting  "  I  have  sinned," 
While  all  the  alphabets  in  him  were  mute 

And  then  I  saw  him  human,  and  his  past. 
Blown  like  a  bubble  from  his  puckered  mouth. 
Burst  in  the  air.     Almost  I  was  aghast 
For  fear  had  made  him  younger  than  a  youth. 

Methought  I  saw — ^as  in  thought's  interplay 
Hints  of  a  likeness  in  unUkeness  gleam — 
lips,  ignorant  of  any  speech,  obey 
The  dictates  of  a  babe's  first  foolish  dream. 


W.  H.  Chksson. 
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The  formation  of  a  supreme  Coun- 
cil of  Defence  recently  announced  by 
the  Prime  Minister  sets  the  key-stone 
in  the  arch  of  our  naval  and  military 
system,  which  for  so  long,  under  pres- 
sure of  public  opinion,  has  been  in 
process  of  evolution,  and  furnishes  a 
striking  instance  of  the  power  of 
adaptability  inherent  in  all  living 
organisms.  It  is  in  itself  the  best 
possible  proof  that  the  Empire  has 
Dot  yet  reached  the  zenith  of  its 
power. 

O wring  to  the  long  immunity  from 
European  warfare  that  we  have 
enjoyed,  and  the  small  numerical  pro- 
portion which  our  fighting  forces  have 
borne  to  the  population  of  the  whole 
nation,  until  quite  recent  years  the 
idea  of  "  war,"  as  statesmen  upon  the 
continent  have  been  compelled  to 
conceive  it,  (that  is  to  say  as  a 
struggle  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest) 
has  found  no  place  in  our  political 
economy,  and  our  views  as  to  the 
functions  of  armies  and  navies  remain 
very  much  where  they  were  in  Europe 
before  Napoleon  taught  the  Continent 
the  lesson  of  their  true  value.  Our 
soldiers  and  sailors  \'iew  fleets  and 
armies  as  means  to  the  winning  of 
victQries,  but  the  statesman  must  see  in 
them  primarily  the  means  of  averting 
war,  and  to  estimate  their  power  to 
avert  this  calamity  needs  a  wider 
outlook  than  the  present  training  of 
the  services  affords. 

This  point  of  view  haa  been 
thoroughly  grasped  by  some  at  least 
of  our  possible  enemies,  who  recognise 
in  every  debate  and  ministerial  utter- 
ance the  want  of  co-ordination  be- 
tween  the  navy,  the  army  and  the 


civil  departments,  and  see  therein  the 
real  point  of  our  weakness.  They 
realise  to  the  full  our  potential 
resources,  but  decline  to  believe  that, 
without  previous  national  study  of 
the  conditions  of  civil  existence  which 
a  state  of  war  must  involve,  our 
statesmen  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
many  emergencies  as  they  arise ;  and 
not  till  it  becomes  evident  to  them 
that  these  problems  have  received 
full  and  fitting  attention,  shall  we 
cease  to  invite  attack. 

But  as  recent  events  have  only 
too  clearly  shown,  even  councils  of 
defence  need  public  opinion  behind 
them,  and  it  is  in  the  hope  of 
familiarising  the  country  with  the 
nature  of  the  work  which  must 
engage  the  moat  earnest  attention  of 
the  new  creation,  that  the  following 
pages  have  been  prepared. 

In  the  event  of  our  becoming 
involved  in  a  gre^t  European  conflict, 
(a  struggle  for  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  among  the  nations)  our  chief 
danger  lies  in  the  wide-spread  ignor- 
ance of  our  potential  fightiug  strength 
and  the  relative  weakness  of  our 
possible  enemies.  This  ignorance  is 
deplorable  but  ifc  is  the  necessary 
outcome  of  the  conditions  under 
which  we  live,  and  rightly  considered 
shows  a  strong  vitality  in  the  national 
organism,  for  without  the  vivid  inter- 
eat  in  our  defences,  indicated  by  the 
ceaseless  storm  of  criticism  to  which 
every  detail  of  our  organisations  is 
subjected,  all  hope  of  healthy  progress 
would  have  to  be  abandoned.  The 
phenomenon  ia  common  to  all  nations, 
only  it  happens  that  as  a  consequence 
of     our    previous    history    and    our 
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geographical  position  we  have  diffi- 
culties of  our  own  to  oontead  with 
which  are  or  have  been  absent  in 
other  cases.  Of  aU  civilised  races,  we 
aloae  have  had  no  recent  experience 
of  what  warfare  within  our  own 
irontiera  really  signifies.  Not  only 
have  we  escaped  invasion — ^the  mem- 
ory of  which  is  after  all  growing  dim 
even  in  Germany — but  because  of  the 
gradual  differentiation  of  a  fighting 
caste  from  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
which  began  some  centuries  ago  and 
has  only  been  slightly  modified  by  the 
return  to  short  service  conditions,  the 
manhood  of  the  nation  has  no  personal 
experience  of  the  conditions  under 
which  war  is  waged,  and  altogether 
fails  to  appreciate  the  strain  which 
even  victorious  operations  entail  upon 
the  victors. 

After  the  Franco-Grerman  war  there 
was  hardly  an  able-bodied  man  in 
Germany  who  had  not  learnt  by 
experience  what  the  crisis  of  a  great 
battle  really  signifies,  and  could  not 
realise  the  consequences  which  a  want 
of  resolution  in  the  directing  minds, 
or  even  an  infinitesimal  diminution  in 
the  endurance  and  discipline  of  the 
rank  and  file  might  have  entailed. 
With  us  this  knowledge  is  almost 
entirely  lacking.  From  our  conduct 
during  the  so-called  "  black  week  "  in 
December,  1^99,  from  the  mere  fact 
that  three  in  themselves  unimportant 
outpost  incidents  (for,  relatively  to 
the  scale  of  modern  warfare,  that  is 
all  they  amounted  to)  were  accepted 
as  a  national  humiliation,  one  hesitates 
to  predict  our  bearing  under  the  far 
more  severe  strains  that  a  great 
European  war  must  inevitably  bring 
with  it. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  recent 
war  has  greatly  increased  our  prestige 
abroad  ;  Mr.  Stead  and  the  pro-Boers 
have  vigorously  contested  the  state- 
ment. The  truth  as  usual  lies  some- 
where  between    the   two  extremes — 


ratlier  nearer  if  anything  t 
No  foreign  War  Office  que 
restraining  influence  exercii 
navy,  though  the  Faehodii 
really  brought  home  the  1 
the  adaptability  of  our  arm^ 
tion  to  meet  even  a  far  grea 
an  adaptability  greatly  in 
that  with  which  it  was 
credited,  is  also  admitted 
actual  tactical  conduct  of 
has  revealed  weaknesses  (w 
stood  in  all  countries,  for 
been  through  the  same  n 
selves),  and  the  conduct  ol 
population  and  its  readines 
demn  every  general  office 
stigmatise  as  "  disasters  "  th 
unavoidable  in  any  campa 
raised  doubts  in  their  minds 
tenacity  in  adversity,  whi< 
no  means  favourable  for  ' 
tenance  of  peace.  While  o; 
pelled  to  accept  the  com 
their  conclusions  from  the 
with  which  our  newspapers 
pHed  them,  I  submit  that 
many  substantial  facts  in  th< 
viewed  as  a  whole  which  des 
correct  appreciation  on  boti 
the  water  before  a  final  o] 
be  arrived  at,  and,  since  m: 
tory  furnishes  conclusive  j 
a  false  conception  of  a  nati< 
of  resistance  has  been  at  ti 
of  most  resolutions  to  distur 
peaceful  relations,^  I  cons 
public  interests  will  be  well 
the  present  juncture  by  call 
tion  to  the  most  important 
forgotten  factors. 


■  The  latest  example  of  this  ! 
by  the  letters  of  P.  S.  in  the  Mo 
and  by  various  Boer  document 
who  has  studied  these  dooumeal 
pared  them  with  the  utterances 
IrreRponsible  Btatesmen  and  Free 
that  Dut  for  the  entirely  fiotitio 
of  our  power  derived  from  theae 
peace  of  South  Africa  would 
Deen  disturbed. 
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Between  nations  of  apparently 
equal  fighting  strength  victory  has 
always  inclined  ultimately  to  the  race 
which  united  the  highest  standard  of 
honesty  and  duty  with  individual 
intelligence  and  initiative,  these 
factors  being  combined  to  give  the 
greatest  product,  for  intelligence  and 
initiative  without  honesty  will  not 
Buffioe,  and  without  a  sense  of  national 
duty  both  are  barren. 

Compared  with  the  three  most  for- 
midable rivals  which  under  certain 
circumstances  might  conceivably  com- 
bine against  us,   how  do  we   stand  t 

I  will  take  the  individual  qualities 
first.  No  one  who  has  encountered 
the  sailors,  colonists  or  raw  recruits 
of  all  four  nations  will  hesitate  to 
award  us  the  palm.  Our  merchant- 
seaman  may  be  often  drunken  and 
difficult  to  manage,  but  I  have  never 
mat  a  captain  who  does  not  prefer 
him  in  a  tight  comer  ;  for  the  fitness 
of  the  Englishman  as  a  colonist  the 
Enjpire  is  there  to  speak  for  itself ; 
and  as  the  niw  material  for  making 
soldiers  (in  which  term  I  include 
blue-jackets)  after  most  careful  study 
of  both  the  French  and  German 
armies,  I  consider  our  men  by  far  the 
easiest  to  train.  The  Russians  we 
may  leave  out  of  the  question  ;  in  a 
country  where  some  ninety-three  per 
cent,  of  selected  recruits  are  entirely 
illiterate  intelligence  and  initiative 
are  not  to  be  ranked  high. 

The  sense  of  national  duty  taken 
an  a  whole  and  viewed  from  the 
military  stand-point  only  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  gauge.  The  Germans  un- 
doubtedly head  the  list,  for,  roughly, 
200,000  men  leave  the  colours  annu- 
ally with  a  thorough  training  in  its 
practical  signification,  and  the  total 
number  in  the  Fatherland  who  have 
been  through  this  course  cannot  fall 
far  short  of  six  million  men.  There 
are  at  the  present  moment  about  four 
million  men  under  forty-five  years  of 


age  who  are  trained  soldiers.  Of  men 
who  have  actually  been  through  the 
ranks  of  the  navy  or  army  in  England 
there  are  about  one  million  only,  but 
including  ex-militiamen  and  volun- 
teers who  have  at  least  received  a 
rudimentary  grounding  in  the  military 
conception  of  duty,  the  numbers  can- 
not fall  far  short  of  four  millions,  since 
for  the  last  tiiirty  years  we  have  been 
enrolling  annually,  under  one  head  or 
the  other,  almost  as  large  a  propor- 
tion of  our  population  as  the  French 
and  Germans,*  and  though  the  disci- 
pline in  this  somewhat  heterogeneous 
force  must  average  lower,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  sense  of  duty,  being 
voluntarily  rendered,  is  higher  and 
suffers  less  deterioration  from  dis- 
content. 

Further, — and  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant point  consistently  over-looked  by 
all  advocates  of  conscription  at  home 
and  abroad — whereas  in  Germany, 
France  and  Russia  the  pick  of  the 
population  is  taken,  leaving  the  resi- 
due without  the  moral  training  and 
physical  development,  which  would 
accrue  to  them  in  the  ranks,  to  be 
crushed  under  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  in  civil  life  (hence  Socialism 
with  all  its  evils)  our  system,  which 
does  not  select  the  fittest  exactly, 
does  aflFord  an  opportunity  to  many 
who  would  otherwise  sink  into  the 
"  submerged  tenth  "  to  raise  them- 
selves up  to  and  beyond  the  level  of 
the  average  wage  earner,  as  the  follow- 
ing figures  taken  from  a  War  Office 
return,  called  for  by  Mr.  Arnold 
Foster  and  dated  July  30th,  1898, 
sufficiently  prove : 

In  December,  1897,  there  wore  in  Class 
I.  Army  Reserve  about  81,800  men.  Of 
these   there   were    in   receipt   of    relief 

'  Before  the  war  the  average  onrolmenta 
were  la  round  numbers  Navy  20,000,  Rcsgu- 
lar  Army  40,000,  Militiu.  30,000,  and  Volun- 
teers 60,000.  Total  150, 000  out  of  40  milUonB 
against  200,000  out  of  66  millions. 
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These  fignrea  can  hardly 
OB  an  absolate  measare  of  the 
of  the  individuala  of  each 
intelligence  and  business  t 
must  obviously  account  for 
the  growtli  of  facilities  for  i 
which  has  rendered  it  po( 
each  sovereign  to  do  so  mB 
facilities  which  might  b4 
entirely  destroyed  by  panic 
the  outbreak  of  war.  But 
panic  can  be  averted  by  i 
the  people  to  understand  ou; 
and  prospects  in  the  event 
these  statistics  furnish,  in  oa 
with  our  great  wealth  in  pro 
freedom  from  debt,  oonclus 
of  our  power  to  bear  the 
hostilities  for  a  far  longer  pc 
any  of  our  possible  opponent! 

The  functions  of  a  fly 
steam  machinery  are  well 
Briefly  stated,  its  purpose  ii 
up  energy  as  in  a  reservoii 
the  clmnging  demands  on  tfa 
and  the  engineer  does  not  g 
power  needed  to  set  it  in  i 
the  first  instance.  Rightl 
stood,  the  national  debt  i 
machinery  of  the  State  as 
wheel  to  the  steam  engia 
has  been  suitably  proportioi 
task  it  guarantees  the  counts 
the  shocks  and  jars  of  o 
panic,  and  carries  it  over 
points  resulting  from  eudlef 
in  international  afiEairs  by  a 
absorbing  and  giving  ou 
rendered  temporarily  super 
other  channels.  Wlien  war 
breaks  out  a  tremendous  di 
of  commercial  credit  im 
arises.  Money  is  thrown 
profitable  employment,  but, 
the  ultimate  prospects  for 
are  good,  that  is  to  say,  thj 
wheel  has  been  suitably  deai 
State  offers  the  best  guaranl 
bona  fide  investor  and  ab 
money  to  redistribut 


820  in  all,  or  1  in  258,  but  117  ooald  not 
prove  that  they  were  reservists,  and  wore 
probably  men  disobarged  without  char- 
acter by  court-martial  sentence,  &o.  At 
the  same  date  there  were  known  to  be 
about  80,224  pensioners,  of  whom  1905, 
or  1  in  42,  were  in  receipt  of  roUof.  Of 
these  231  were  doubtful.  Exclusive  of 
reserve  men,  penBioners,  and  deserters, 
there  were  at  the  same  date  407,784  men 
who  had  served  in  the  army,  and  of  those 
6,662  were  in  receipt  of  reUef,  or  1  in  61 ; 
but  of  these  no  less  than  5,333  could  not 
prove  that  they  had  been  in  the  senioe. 
The  total  number  of  reserve  men  and 
discharged  soldiers  was  669, 7  5S,  and  of 
these  only  8,242  in  receipt  of  relief  could 
prove  their  connection  with  the  army,  or 
1  in  176.  Of  the  whole  male  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  over  20  years  of  ago 
(excluding  soldiers  and  ex-soldiers,  but 
not  counting  deserters  as  such),  estimated 
at  9,907,WX),  1  in  46  was  in  receipt  of 
relief,  and  of  the  industrial  population, 
1  in  37. 

Probably  the  best  test  as  to  the 
value  of  the  sense  of  duty  in  England, 
Germany  and  France  (I  omit  Russia 
as  beyond  power  of  analysis)  will  be 
found  in  the  relative  danger  to  exist- 
ing orders  of  society  to  be  feared  from 
the  Socialists  and  Anarchists.  Judged 
by  this  scale  England  must  easily 
stand  first,  for  even  if  we  include 
Trades  Unionists  in  this  category 
(against  which  most  of  themselves 
would  be  the  first  to  protest)  Socialism 
with  us  is  practically  a  negligeable 
quantity. 

Of  international  honesty  it  is  more 
difficult  to  speak  ;  a  fair  test  however 
exists  in  the  ratio  of  coin  required  in 
the  several  countries  to  carry  on  in- 
ternal trade.  According  to  Mulhall's 
Wealth  op  Nations  (1896)  the 
figures  stand  thus. 

lU1110D..t«Ung.     Iij^'».°f 
Tnde.         Hon*/. 

United  Kingdom     1.619    ...  150  ...  9*4 

Canada     205     ...    18  ...  6-5 

Australia 177     ...    84  ...  192 

Germany             ...1,858     ...288...  176 

Prance      1,201     ...467...  890 

Russia      Not  quoted 
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those  of  the  working  classes  who  are 
directly  or  indirectly  conoornod  in 
the  defence  of  the  country.  If  our 
organisation  for  war  is  adequate  and 
sound  in  principle,  then,  though  there 
will  be  a  great  disruption  of  the 
channels  in  which  money  normally 
flows,  what  is  set  free  in  one  quarter 
will  be  taken  up  in  another,  and  the 
total  amount  of  coin  circulating  in  the 
country  will  be  available  for  com- 
mercial operations  as  before,  until, 
when  peace  supervenes,  the  direction 
of  the  current  is  reversed  and  normal 
pursuits  are  resumed,  the  actual 
expenditure  of  the  State  being  made 
good  by  the  acquisition  of  fresh  areas 
for  trade,  by  increased  prestige  with 
bettor  credit  and  so  forth. 

It  is  curious  that  though  this  cycle 
of  events  was  well  understood  in  the 
case  of  besieged  fortresses  and  formed 
in  effect  the  substance  of  the  secret 
instructions  for  finance  usually  issued 
to  their  governors'  the  idea  has  never 
been  applied  to  the  wider  question  of 
nations  as  a  whole. 

For  generations  we  have  been 
taught  to  consider  our  national  debt 
simply  in  the  light  of  an  incubus  on 
industry  and  progress,  whereas  rightly 
considered  it  is  merely  the  price  wo 
have  given  for  the  purchase  of  trading 
facilities  which  have  repaid  their  cost 
many  times  over,  and  the  balance  of 
debt  at  any  moment  remaining  unpaid 
should  be  regarded  aa  the  invisible 
foundation  of  our  national  stability. 

When   a   doubt    arises   as   to   the 


>  Compare  the  mBtruotions  of  Ft«derick 
the  Great  to  his  Fortrosa  Commandanta. 
In  sabstanoe  he  says :  Aa  bood  as  the  plao« 
is  invested  invite  the  rioheBt  merchants  to 
oontribate  to  a  loan,  pointing  out  that  the 
money  will  be  expended  in  pay  to  the 
inh&bilants  and  garrison  who  must  pur- 
obase  their  neoessarioa  through  the  usual 
channels.  Thus  the  coin  will  find  its  way 
back  to  their  hands  In  a  very  short  time, 
and  then  you  can  call  on  them  for  a  further 
loan  and  so  on,  the  State  settling  up  on  the 
eouolusion  of  hostilitiea 


stability  of  an  architectural  structure, 
engineers  and  architects  are  usually 
called  in  to  investigate  its  foundations 
and  possible  panic  is  often  averted  by 
timely  recourse  to  this  precautionary 
measure.  May  not  the  analogy  hold 
good  with  our  national  institutions  T 
I  believe  it  may,  and  though  such  * 
task  is  beyond  the  limitations  of 
individual  strength,  I  will  venture  to 
suggest  certain  lines  of  enquiry  which 
it  will  be  profitable  for  the  country 
to  follow  up. 

The  prime  guarantee  for  the  sta- 
bility of  the  nation  is  an  overpowering 
navy.  Let  us  see  how  far  our  expen- 
diture in  the  past  has  contributed  to 
this  end.  The  acquisition  of  our 
colonies  has  dotted  the  ocean  for  us 
with  docks  and  coaling  stations  in 
numbers  to  which  no  other  nation 
or  probable  coalition  of  nations  can 
at  present  approach,  and,  apart  from 
the  obvious  strategical  advantages 
their  possession  afiforda  us  on  which 
it  is  presumably  unnecessary  to  dwell, 
these  possessions  have  the  further 
advantage  of  making  every  sovereign 
spent  in  naval  construction  and  arma- 
ment go  further  in  securing  fighting 
value  than  equal  suras  spent  in  foreign 
countries.  A  battleship  is  not  a 
thing  which,  under  all  circumstances, 
possesses  an  equal  fighting  value,  as 
those  critics  who  base  their  jeremiads 
on  mere  numerical  returns  would  have 
us  believe,  but  requires  facilities  for 
coaling,  docking,  etc.,  only  to  be  found 
in  suitably  equipped  harbours,  and  a 
nation  attempting  to  build  ships 
against  us  has  to  sink  a  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  capital  in  the 
provision  of  these  facilities. 

Let  anyone  take  the  charts  of  the 
Baltic  and  German  coasts  and  supple- 
ment them  by  the  information  obtain- 
able from  geological  surveys  and  then 
estimate  for  the  cost  of  the  dock- 
yards both  in  construction  and  main- 
tenance (maintenance  will  before  long 
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prove  an  important  factor)  re^iuired 
to  place  each  Russian  or  German  ship 
on  an  equality  with  our  own.  Merely 
on  the  ground  of  home  facilities  alone 
I  imagine  that  the  result  will  astonish 
him,  and  though  the  Germans  with 
an  equal  standard  of  commercial 
morality  have  a  slight  advantage  in 
cheapness  of  labour,  the  amount  is 
not  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the 
balance  of  natural  drawbacks  under 
which  they  labour.  France  is  under 
more  favourable  natural  conditions, 
but  against  this  the  cost  of  ship 
construction  is  thirty  per  cent,  higher, 
and  all  the  money  voted  does  not  find 
its  way  to  its  intended  destination. 
In  Russia  all  these  drawbacks  are 
more  pronounced. 

But  this  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
advantages  we  purchased  by  our 
national  debt.  Practically  it  secured 
for  us  the  command  of  the  seas,  and 
this,  so  long  as  we  strike  hard  and 
Jirst,  carries  with  it  an  enormous 
access  to  our  offensive  strength.  Our 
colliers  can  ixiam  the  seas  almost 
without  fear  of  molestation  and  the 
lee  side  of  every  island,  I  might  even 
say  of  every  sandbank,  gives  us  a 
mobile  base  where  we  can  coal  at  our 
convenience.  Hence,  provided  we 
assert  the  initiative  and  keep  it,  we 
can  alwaj's  at  a  critical  point  rely  on 
a  higher  rate  of  speed  in  our  ships 
and  our  enemy  can  never  count  on 
our  actual  striking  radius. 

Now  let  anyone  play  for  himself 
A  naval  war-game  on  the  Jane  system 
and  see  whitlier  this  leads  him.  The 
gain  is  precisely  identical  in  quality 
with  that  which  gave  De  Wet  his  ubi- 
quity in  the  recent  war  and  compelled 
ua  to  employ  350,000  men  to  hunt 
down  50,000  Boers.  No  one  could 
believe  until  ho  lias  tried  it,  oven  on 
paper,  the  advantage  the  knowledge 
of  full  bunkers  confers  on  the  for- 
tunate possessor.  In  the  open  sea  he 
oaa  hang  on  the  enemy's   danks  for 


days  till  he  knows  hin  tima 
and  then  practically  dict4i 
terms.  If  in  the  future  ti 
in  introducing  oil  fuel  the 
of  the  mobile  base  remains 
is  indeed  intensified,  pro 
intelligence  department  is 
served. 

Taking  these  known  adn 

a  basis  let  us  consider  th( 

tion  of  our  enemies'  ships 

readine&a   for   war.     As  ret 

many  we  can  assume  an  eqt 

of  preparation,   but   Fashod 

the  difference  between    £a 

French   dockyard    officiencj 

Russia  matters  are  known  to 

Making   reasonable  deductit 

these  headings  then  with 

Europe  before  us  let  us  end 

effect  a  concentration  of  th< 

fleets.        Until    the    introd 

wireless  telegraphy  the    poa 

land   lines   secure   against 

ruption    was    a    point    of 

value  to  a  coalition,  for  fog 

aauses  might  prevent  tiraol 

cation  with  our  fleets  at  sea, 

coni's  discovery  has  altered  j 

our  favour  and  I  cannot  bri 

to  believe  that  our  Admira 

capable  of  devising  a  scheme 

our   enemies'  ends.      Let  tl 

again  refer  to  the  charts  of  ( 

and  Elbe  and  endeavour  to 

a  fleet  of  battleships  from  t 

tuous  channels    in  face  of 

destroyers.     The    enemy   ua 

the  Ship  Canal  or  the  Skagei 

both.      In    the    one    ca^e 

debouch  in  a  single  column 

the  risk  of  defeat  in  detai] 

other  he  must  divide  his  for 

strategically,  equally  disastroi 

Or  if  we  take  the  Dardane 

would  care  to  run  the  gauntl 

destroyers  lying  in    wait  be 

Greek  Islands  from  Gallipoli 

Let  us  however  assume  t] 

and  imagine  our  ships  eve 
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numbered  by  our  enemies.  How 
many  of  our  adversaries  would  be  fit 
for  action  again  within  six  months 
of  a  general  engagement?  Ships  are 
not  like  army  corps  which  cau  Uike 
part  in  a  battle  to-day  and  if  victo- 
rious fight  again  to-morrow  in  even 
better  form ;  their  damages  take 
mouths  to  repair,  and  here  our 
superior  docking  facilities  would 
stand  us  in  good  stead.  Meanwhile 
in  the  relative  absence  of  fighting  sliips 
every  merchant  vessel  becomes  a 
potential  blockader ;  her  bows  and  a 
towing  torpedo  in  default  of  better 
means  will  prove  sufEciently  destruc- 
tive, and  here  our  superior  numbers 
would  soon  begin  to  tell. 

The  end  of  such  a  struggle  I  sub- 
mit cannot  be  doubtful.  It  means 
three  European  powers,  with  widely 
divergent  interests  and  impaired 
credit,  against  the  rest  of  a  world 
united  by  the  two  strongest  cements, 
identity  of  commercial  interests  and 
the  oooan.  Our  sufferings  would  be 
the  hardest  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  but  theirs  would  soon  overtake 
ours,  for  all  three  nations  are  in  thia 
dilemma ;  either  they  mobilise  all 
their  forces  at  once,  in  which  case  the 
estimated  cost  of  one  million  sterling 
each  per  diem  wouJd  soon  bring  the 
strongest  to  bankruptcy  ;  or  by  call- 
ing up  their  coast  line  army  corps  and 
the  inscription  maritime  thoy  dis- 
organise the  whole  balance  of  internal 
commerce,  thus  making  each  corps 
district  a  focus  of  discontent.  With 
the  rich  trade-sman  in  the  mobilised 
districts  complaining  of  want  of  hands 
and  the  poor  in  the  unmobilised  ones 
of  want  of  employment,  then  would 
come  the  opportunity  of  the  Social- 
ists and  Anarchists. 

But  "battleships  cannot  climb 
hills,"  as  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  sagely 
remarked  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Dulcigno  affair,  and  under  tiie  stress 
of  our  inevitable  sufferings  the  temper 


of  our  people  would  soon  rise  to  Hash- 
ing point.  They  would  demand  a 
great  effort,  or  even  a  series  of  efforts 
to  bring  our  foes  to  their  knees,  and 
it  is  to  meet  this  demand  that  our 
Army  must  be  organised.  It  will 
be  no  "  three  army  corps  "  expedition 
that  will  be  required,  but  a  force 
capable  of  meeting  at  least  one  great 
Continental  army  on  its  own  grounds, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  necessity 
the  recruits  will  stwa  be  forthcoming ; 
indeed  we  shall  have  to  form  such 
an  army  simply  as  a  council  of 
expediency,  to  relieve  the  pressure 
on  the  labour  market  which  must 
result  from  the  cessation  of  all  private 
undertaking. 

Into  the  details  of  such  an  organi- 
sation I  have  no  space  to  enter  bat 
the  following  figures  daserve  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  Given  a  law  of  con- 
scription on  the  same  lines  as  that 
in  force  in  France,  our  fighting  force 
would  amount  in  round  numbers  to 
four  million  men,  in  other  words 
there  must  be  not  less  than  that 
number  of  able  bodied-men  in  this 
country  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  forty -five. 

Exclusive  of  the  Regular  Army 
and  its  reserves,  according  to  the  War 
Olfice  return  quoted  above,  there  were 
in  the  country  at  the  time  5611,000 
men  who  had  served  in  the  Regular 
Army,  of  whom  80,000  were  pen- 
sioners, and  the  rest  men  still  under 
forty-fivo  years  of  age  who  had 
enlisted  since  the  introduction  of 
short  service.  The  Volunteers  have 
been  passing  about  60,000  a  year 
through  their  ranks  for  at  least  a 
generation,  and,  making  all  reason- 
able deductions,  there  must  therefore 
be  about  one  and  a  half  million  of 
them  in  the  country.  The  militia  ia 
more  difficult  to  estimate,  but  it  may 
safely  be  taken  as  good  for  at  least 
100,000  more.  We  have  therefore 
out  of  four  million  men  rather  more 
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than  half  that  number  who  have 
undergone  some  military  training — 
training  at  any  rate  far  in  advance 
of  what  was  available  in  the  United 
States  during  their  great  Civil  War. 
If  therefore  the  Federal  Government 
managed  in  two  years  to  raise  and 
equip,  under  far  less  serious  pressure, 
some  two  millions  of  the  hardest 
fighting  men  the  world  has  ever  seen 
(compare  the  casualty  lists  of  their 
principal  battles  with  those  of  any 
army  in  the  world,  our  own  included) 
can  there  be  any  reasonable  cause  to 
question  our  ability  under  a  sterner 
necessity  to  equal  their  achievement, 
and  can  any  serious  student  of 
military  history  entertain  a  doubt 
as  to  the  influence  the  existence  of 
these  two  million  bayonets,  backed 
by  an  unassailable  supremacy  at  sea, 
would  exert  on  a  coalition  riven  by 
all  the  consequences  two  years  of  war 
must  inevitably  entail?  For  mystelf 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  a  single 
one  of  these  bayonets  would  ever  be 
called  upon  to  cross  the  Channel  at 
all. 

As  to  whether  the  men  would 
come  forward  the  reply  is  that  they 
would  not  be  free  agents;  hunger 
would  compel  them.  If  in  the  recent 
troubles  more  than  100,000  came 
forward  voluntarily  in  one  year 
without  any  appreciable  disorganisa- 
tion of  the  labour  market  to  favour 
such  action,  how  many  will  come 
when  for  the  time  being  the  army 
is  the  only  refuge  for  the  homeless 
and  starving?  The  history  of  the 
raising  of  the  French  revolutionary 
armies  in  1793-4  and  of  the  Germans 
in  1813,  which  is  too  little  studied 
in  this  country,  supplies  the  answer. 
Even  our  own  performance  in  1803, 
(over  500,000  under  arms  out  of  a 
population  of  ten  millions)  shows  that 
such  an  e£Ebrt  is  not  beyond  our 
power. 

Our  enemies  however  possess  one 


marked  advantage  which  i 
well  for  us  to  realise.     E 
three  nations  knows  what 
by  ages  of  tradition  and  b; 
recent  experience,  and    th 
and  administrations  know 
to  take  and  when  to  take  t 
population  is  wholly  igno 
matters    and,     when    evi 
emergency,   such   as  the    i 
arises,  our  statesmen  appei 
ance  to  the  man  in  the  st 
their  instincts  proved  soui 
knowledge  was  lacking  ai 
of    any    eminence    counse 
render."     But  how  will  i 
an  angry  mob  is  surging  up 
Will   they   have    the    res 
oppose  the  only  possible  ba 

The  better  plan  would  1: 
the  question  in  peace  and 
steps  which  can  be  taken 
these  crowds  arising.  Th' 
numerous,  expensive  or 
they  merely  imply  the  rec< 
the  ultimate  facts  that  ' 
suffering  is  not  cumulative ' 
was  possible  in  besieged  c 
past  is  possible,  thanks  to  d 
of  communications,  in  i 
invested  island  of  the  fut 
a  dozen  Indian  Civilians  w: 
Belief  experience  could  : 
details,  but  a  special  < 
needs  to  be  created  to  deal 
questions,  since  at  preset 
War  Office  nor  Admi 
Home  Office  admits  its  res 
Meanwhile  each  individui 
good  service  by  analysing 
position  in  the  event  of 
the  consequences  "  surrend 
entail,  and  estimating  wb 
following  generalisation  h 
would  come  in. 

The  cost  of  the  war  and 
cannot  reasonably  be  tak( 
than  two  thousand  millions 
should  not  be  able  to  raise  i 
a  half  per  cent  exactly.     1 
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for  interest  alone  even  on  half  that 
sum  would  tax  all  industrial  profits 
out  of  existence,  with  the  consequence 
that  upwards  of  six  millions  of  work- 
ing men  would  be  thrown  out  of  em 
ployment,  for  such  capital  as  remained 
would  take  wings  to  more  favourable 
climates  ;  what  would  become  of  these 
six  millions  aad  their  dependants  ? 
The  history  of  Ireland  supplies  part 
but  only  part  of  the  answer,  for  now 
there  are  no  longer  undeveloped 
districts  willing  to  receive  a  flood  of 
paupers.  They  could  not  enter  the 
United  States  or  Australia,  and  how 
long  would  Canada  and  tiie  Cape 
consent  to  endure  the  coaditions  this 
avalanche  of  cheap  labour  would 
create  1 

It  is  possible  that,  if  onr  enemies 
were  orthodox  free  traders,  they 
might  hesitate  before  they  killed  the 
goose  with  the  goldea  eggs  ;  but  such 
foresight  has  never  yet  distinguished 
any  of  the  three  powers  in  their  deal- 
ings with  a  conquered  territory,  and 
it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  they  will 
be  suddenly  converted  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Manchester  School  in  the  full 
Hush   of    their   long   desired  success. 


More  probably  they  would  prefer  to 
share  the  trade  of  the  world, 
temporarily  diminished  by  the  British 
fraction,  among  themselves,  rather 
than  the  half  of  that  trade  which 
at  present  is  about  all  that  we  leave 
to  them. 

They  may  calculate  that  our  capital 
and  labour  driven  to  other  countries 
will  soon  create  fresh  demands  for 
the  commodities,  which  freed  from 
our  competition  they  alone  will  be  in 
a  position  to  supply ;  for  our  mari- 
time resources,  both  for  war  and 
commerce  will  pass  to  the  victors,  and 
with  them  they  will  be  strong  enough 
to  deal  with  American  competition 
in  any  way  that  may  suit  their 
convenience. 

It  is  a  gloomy  picture,  but  one  at 
which  we  should  do  well  to  look  ;  for 
I  am  convinced  that  once  the  true  con- 
sequences of  "  surrender  "  are  realised 
by  the  nation,  the  "  driving  force " 
necessary  to  carry  our  fleets  and 
armies  to  victory  will  be  automatically 
evolved,  and — given  that  force — then 
we  need  fear  no  possible  coalition. 
F.  N.  Maude, 
Lt.'Ool,,  laU  Eoyal  Enginter$, 
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Thi  largest  of  all  Gothic  churches, 
and  indeed,  after  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
the  largest  church  in  Christendom, 
Seville  Cathedral  during  recent  years 
has  practically  been  closed.  In  1888, 
as  the  result  of  a  series  of  earthquake 
shocks,  the  dome  fell  in  with  a 
mighty  crash,  every  precious  object 
below,  from  the  east  end  of  the  choir 
to  the  screen  of  the  capilla  mayor,  or 
high  altar,  being  inevitably  destroyed, 
and  the  pavement  was  covered  by  a 
vast  mass  of  confused  masonry.  On 
a  former  visit  to  Seville  I  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  any  conception  of 
the  interior,  for  although  one  could 
penetrate  at  certain  points  the  way 
was  blocked  in  every  direction  and  no 
vista  left  open.  Now,  the  cathedral 
has  been  really  opened ;  the  cere- 
monies of  Holy  Week  are  no  longer 
robbed  of  their  splendour,  and  the 
remains  of  Columbus  have  found  a 
last  resting-place  in  the  city  which 
has  the  best  right  to  claim  them. 
Fortunately  it  is  possible  to  compli- 
ment the  Sevillians  on  their  skill  in 
church  restoration.  Whatever  views 
one  may  hold  on  restoration,  here 
certainly  was  a  case  where  everyone 
must  admit  its  necessity,  and  this 
inevitable  restoration  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  most  judicious  manner 
possible.  The  fine  taste  of  the  Sevil- 
lians, and  the  conservatism  natural  to 
all  Spaniards,  have  here  at  all  events 
been  happily  united ;  nothing  has 
been  done  that  was  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  preserve  the  harmony  of 
the  edifice,  and  no  foolish  attempt 
has  been  made  either  to  extend  the 
operations  beyond  the  field  of  damage 


or   to   do  anything   better 
original  builders.  ^M 

It  was  a  fitting  time  fH 
afresh  this  great  centre  of 
worship.  It  is  five  hundi 
since  Seville  Cathedral  wag 
In  1401  the  Chapter  resolva 
a  basilica  "  so  magnificent  I 
ing  ages  should  call  them 
attempting  it."  The  cathe 
planned  by  foreign  architect) 
German,  who  took  a  centur 
plete  the  work,  though  < 
some  of  the  portals  are  not  i 
even  yet.  In  some  respects 
compare  it  with  anothei 
church,  the  cathedral  of 
Each  was  meant  to  be  sti 
and  each  represented  an  c 
foreign  idea,  for  alike  on  t 
of  the  Rhine  and  in  i 
though  not  everywhere  in 
nor  everywhere  in  Spain 
architecture  is  an  exotic  al 
tliis  exotic  character  whict 
both  churches  to  preserve  th 
of  design,  and  in  the  case  oJ 
even  of  detail,  over  a  very  lo 
of  construction,  unaffected 
developments  which  alwayi 
every  living  form  of  archit 
its  own  home.  But  with  th( 
of  resemblance  there  could 
greater  contrast.  Cologne  C 
though  in  design  and  on 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  mot 
and  impressive  works  of  la 
reality  to  an  extreme  degree 
cold,  uninspiring,  dead.  ( 
that  in  form  and  in  spirit  it 
alien  to  the  men  of  the  R 
that  they  have  never  even  I 
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to  make  it  live.  Catholicism  in  Ger- 
many has  itself  a  distinctly  Protestant 
character,  and  Cologne  Cathedral, 
with  its  French  nobility  and  harmo- 
nious logic,  is  even  more  foreign  to 
the  Rhine  than  the  Renaissance 
temple  of  St.  Paul's  is  to  foggy  Pro- 
testant London.  But  Seville  Cathe- 
dral is  alive,  alter  half  a  millennium, 
alive  with  a  full  exuberance  of  life 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  found 
in  no  other  great  church.  To  make 
the  vast  expanse  of  St.  Peter's  alive 
with  worship  would  be  beyond  human 
faculty.  And  if  we  turn  to  a  great 
French  and  Gothic  church,  like  Notre 
Dame  of  Paris,  again  we  feel  the  lack 
of  life.  Cologne  and  St.  Peter's  can 
never  have  been  alive ;  at  Notre 
Dame  the  life  has  departed.  Once 
it  may  have  been  filled  with  splendid 
ritual ;  now  it  is  shrunken  and  cold. 
Notre  Dame  has  been  swept  bare  by 
the  Revolution  and  has  never  quite 
rcicovered  from  the  effects  of  that 
storm  ;  the  very  orderliness,  elegance, 
and  comfort  of  the  worship  now 
carried  on  there  are  an  incongruity 
and  indicate  an  attenuation  of  the 
true  spirit  of  worahip.  But  Seville 
Cathedral  is  still  alive  ;  if  less  so 
than  once  it  was,  the  difference  i& 
one  which  in  our  time  cannot  be 
perceived. 

The  arrangement  of  a  typical 
large  Spanish  church,  which  we  find 
at  Seville  in  its  completely  developed 
form,  is  unlike  that  we  are  familiar 
with  in  England  and  France.  The 
northern  Gothic  church  is  shaped  like 
a  cross,  the  eastern  arm  of  which  is 
the  most  sacred,  most  filled  with 
light,  most  exquisitely  decorated. 
All  the  active  functions  of  the 
Church  are  concentrated  into  the 
eastern  end ;  here  is  at  once  the 
stage  and  the  orchestra  of  that  great 
sacred  drama  which  every  religious 
office,  and  above  all  the  Mass,  essen- 
tially ia.     The  mystery  and  solemnity 


of  divine  service  are  thus  secured  by 
distance,  by  placing  the  sacred  cere- 
monial in  a  remote  blaze  of  light,  as 
far  away  as  possible  from  the  wor- 
shippers in  the  body  of  the  church. 
Tlie  worshippers  are  scattered  and 
isolated,  in  comparative  gloom, 
throughout  the  building,  an  arrange- 
ment which  probably  has  its  source 
in  the  northerner's  love  of  solitude. 

Very  different  ia  the  arrangement 
in  a  cathedral  like  that  of  Seville. 
Here  the  whole  object  of  the  very  con- 
struction of  the  church  is  to  attain 
that  filling  of  the  edifice  with  active 
worship  which  is  in  fact  so  perfectly 
attained.  The  building  is  strictly  of 
a  broad  oblong  shape,  without  pro- 
jecting transepts,  without  more  than 
a  rudimentary  apse.  The  choir  is 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  church, 
slightly  to  the  west,  and  the  capilla 
mayor  containing  the  high  altar  is 
slightly  to  the  east.  We  may  see  a 
somewhat  similar  arrangement  in 
this  respect,  though  here  combined 
with  the  cruciform  plan  of  northern 
Gothic,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Be- 
tween the  choir  and  the  capilla 
mayor  is  a  square  space,  underneath 
the  dome,  which  can  be  enclosed  aa 
required  and  in  which  some  of  the  moat 
characteristic  ceremonies  take  place, 
such  as  the  consecration  of  the  holy 
oil  and  the  washing  of  feet.  Choir 
and  capilla  mayor  are  alike  massively 
enclosed  and  constitute  a  church 
within  a  church.  Thus  the  choral 
part  of  the  service  is  completely 
separated  from  the  ceremonial  func- 
tion, from  which  it  is  naturally  dis- 
tinct, and  yet  the  whole  actively 
dramatic  movement  of  the  service 
takes  place  in  the  centre  of  the 
edifice.  The  sense  of  mystery  ia 
here  attained  not  by  distance  but 
by  enclosure  and  height,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  conditions  are  secured 
for  filling  the  vast  edifice  with  the 
maximum  effect   of   worship.      Such 


arrangement  perfectly  fits  this 
cathedral  for  the  xisem  of  Spuiiisli 
ritual ;  the  noblo  simplicity  of  the 
building  in  its  elements  of  construc- 
tion, and  the  boldly  flowing  rhetoric 
of  its  decoration  lend  themselves 
admirably  to  that  mysteriously  gran- 
diose and  romantic  quality  which  is 
the  note  of  these  functions  and  ex- 
presses itself  in  every  detail  and 
every  various  appeal  to  the  senses. 

As  the  great  festivals  of  the  year 
come  round  the  whole  of  this  vast 
edifice  is  not  too  vast  for  its  part  in 
the  functions;  it  seems  to  live,  to 
change  perpetually  with  the  changes 
in  the  rich  and  varied  atmosphere 
that  fills  it,  the  one  great  and  con- 
spicuous object  in  this  city  built  on 
a  plain,  seated  broadly  and  solidly  in 
the  midst  of  the  city,  as  the  beauties 
of  Seville  know  how  to  seat  them- 
selves, alert  and  robust  under  the 
semblance  of  languor. 

Seville  Cathedral  remains  to-day 
the  supreme  visible  embodiment  of 
the  romantic  spirit.  It  was  not  an 
accident  that  Victor  Hugo  came  to 
Spain  in  childhood,  that  it  was  Spain 
that  aroused  his  early  imagination, 
and  Spain  that  through  all  the  years 
of  bis  early  literary  activity  moulded 
his  ideala.  In  Spain  the  Middle  Ages 
survive  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
any  other  European  country ;  the  fact 
that  all  movements,  even  those  of 
medieval  times,  have  been  late  to 
reach  Spain,  has  favoured  this  sur- 
vival. The  Spaniards  are  profoundly 
conservative  ;  an  ecclesiastical  organi- 
sation is  always  conservative,  and 
here  there  has  been  no  social  upheaval 
to  disturb  that  natural  conservatism. 
This  great  church  remains  to  us,  the 
focus  of  the  ancient  religious  spirit 
of  Spain,  a  great  vessel  full  of  mystery 
and  romance. 

The  elements  that  go  to  make  up 
the  charm  of  this  building  are  highly 
complex,    even    if    we   disregard   the 


worship  and  the  worshf 
admirably  fittod  for.  I  I 
many  hours,  morning,  afte 
night  during  several  wee 
its  walls,  and  at  the  end  it 
elusivoly  deUghtful,  as  ful 
surprises,  as  at  the  fii-st. 
to  detect,  however,  ccrta 
elements  of  the  place's  c 
is  perfectly  lightod  ;  the 
medium  intensity,  midway 
the  clearness  of  a  northern 
which  detracts  from  the 
mystery,  and  the  extreme  a 
gloom  of  a  typically  southern 
like  Barcelona  or  Perpigi 
the  obscurity,  however  im] 
may  be,  renders  all  detailf 
The  prevailingly  medium  li 
vast  edifice  is  really  mad 
number  of  kinds  of  light  i 
sources,  separately  of  a  v 
of  intensity,  and  the  atmosf 
thus  becomes  here  a  visible 
in  the  structural  harmony  o; 
Its  varieties  of  atmospher 
its  long  vistas  of  light,  art 
by  various  planes  of  air  co; 
the  doora  in  every  directior 
veiled  and  unveiled  8taine< 
at  difierent  angles  and  a 
heights,  never  too  dazzling 
lise  altogether  the  illumi 
candles  and  lamps. 

While  all  the  main  ooni 
features  of  the  building  art 
harmoniously    planned     an 
tioned,   it   has  to   be  conf< 
Seville  Cathedral  is  not,  t 
exotic  phenomenon  could 
model  of  exquisite  Gothic 
ship   in  its  decorative  deti 
internally    or    externally, 
who  comes  fresh  to  Seville 
great   Gothic    buildings    wl 
among    a   people    with    a 
architecture,  whether  in  A 
Chartres,   or   in   Barcelona 
ragona,   may   easily   find 
offence  here.     But  where  tl 
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have  fallen  short  in  delicate  archi- 
tectural sense,  they  have  made  up  in 
their  fine  artistic  felicity,  in  their 
instinct  for  bold  and  noble  proportion ; 
and  in  the  end  even  the  somewhat 
coarse,  peculiar  or  nioaniagless  de- 
corative detail  in  the  stone,  which  19, 
indeed,  always  restrained  and  never 
obtrusive,  takes  its  place  as  an 
essential  element  in  the  whole  effect. 

Apart  from  architecture  proper,  the 
decorative  feeling  becomes  right  at 
once.  Here,  for  instance,  we  see 
everywhere  the  bold  and  splendid 
iron  screens,  or  rejas,  which  the 
Bevillians  use  so  frequently,  and 
design  with  so  fine,  varied,  and 
happy  a  decorative  feeling.  The 
stained  windows,  again,  are  an 
element  in  the  character  of  the 
church  ;  every  one  of  the  windows, 
nearly  a  hundred  in  number,  is 
stained,  and  they  are  for  the  most 
part  harmonious,  usually  in  the  rich 
and  florid  Flemish  manner  of  the 
seventeenth  century  wliich  is  here 
entirely  in  place.  These  windows 
ai-e  often  veiled  by  semi-transparent 
curtains,  and  are  generally  veiy 
highly  placed,  the  clerestory  being 
at  a  great  height,  and  they  are  by 
no  means  very  large.  The  varied 
patches  of  colour  which  they  throw 
on  the  walls  and  piers  and  pavement, 
bringing  out  the  crystalline  nature 
of  the  marble,  harmonise  happily  with 
the  impression  of  the  whole  place. 
All  the  accessories,  moreover,  of  the 
cathedral's  equipment  are  on  the 
same  scale  of  harmonious  vastness  as 
the  edifice  itself.  The  great  candles, 
the  bells  clanged  in  the  choir  at  the 
elevation  of  the  Host,  the  immense 
choir-books,  the  enormous  font  for 
the  consecrated  oil,  the  huge  iron- 
bound  chests  to  hold  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  faithful,  all  these  and 
the  like  accessories  are  on  the  same 
grandiose  scale 

While    romantic    and     mysterious 


splendour,  and  a  harmonious  rhetorici 
confidently  and  happily  bold,  are  the 
dominant  notes  of  Seville  Cathedral, 
there  is  yet  a  certain  negligence  and 
familiarity,  a  certain  homeliness, 
about  the  splendour  that  are  not  the 
least  part  of  its  effectiveness.  Merely 
as  a  museum  of  pictures  and  antiqui- 
ties it  would  rank  high  among  the 
galleries  of  Europe.  Yet  it  is  not 
mainly  or  primarily  a  show-place, 
like  St.  Peter's  with  its  cold  and 
vacuous  magnificence,  or  our  painfully 
well-kept  English  Cathedrals.  There 
is  no  extreme  care  for  spotless  cleanli- 
ness, for  the  perfect  repair  of  every 
detail,  for  rigid  neatness  and  orderli- 
ness. Hero  and  there  the  marble  is 
broken  and  the  stone-work  crumbled 
away ;  fragments  have  fallen  out  of 
some  of  the  gorgeous  stained  windows. 
But  a  faint  crumbling  of  decay  seems 
part  of  the  very  vitality  of  Seville 
Cathedral ;  a  spotlessly  neat  and  trim 
church  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  put  to 
much  use.  This  church  is  a  place  of 
real  and  constant  use ;  people  of  all 
classes  frequent  itj  the  flutter  of  ■ 
ceremonial,  the  sound  of  worship,  ■ 
seem  seldom  to  cease  within  its  walls. 
There  are  eighty-two  altars  besides 
the  high  altar,  and  one  hesitates  to 
say  that  there  are  too  many. 

The  Cathedral  is  the  chief  scene  of 
all  the  great  church  ceremonies,  as 
well  as  the  centre  towards  which  the  _ 
characteristic  popular  religious  pro-  H 
cessions,  the  paaos,  are  naturally 
directed.  These  pasos  take  place 
everywhere  and  all  day  long  on  Good 
Friday,  and  to  some  extent  on  the 
two  preceding  days.  The  whole  city 
is  given  up  to  them,  all  vehicular 
traflic  is  stopped,  and  everyone  from 
the  mayor  and  civic  dignitaries  down- 
wards is  pr&sent,  either  in  special 
seats  in  the  public  squares,  or  at  the 
windows  or  in  the  streets.  It  is 
impossible  to  cross  or  penetrate  the 
main   arteries  of   traffic:   the  visitor 
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must  see  the  paaos,  for  he  caunot  see 
anything  else.  Every  procession  con- 
sists of  a  single  sacred  figure,  or  a 
group  representing  a  scene  from  the 
Passion,  of  more  than  life  size  propor- 
tions, borne  on  the  beads  of  some 
twenty-five  invisible  men,  at  an  ex- 
tremely slow  pace,  and  accompanied 
by  the  members  of  the  co/radia,  or 
lay  brothei'hood,  to  which  it  belongs, 
dressed  in  their  peculiar  costume, 
which  varies  in  colour  in  the  different 
brotherhoods,  but  is  essentially  a  long 
gown  with  a  tall  stiS  peaked  cowl, 
covering  the  face,  with  loop  holes  for 
the  eyes,  while  each  brother  carries 
a  great  lighted  candle.  Many  of  the 
figures  are  very  finely  conceived,  and 
are  dramatic  in  expression  ;  some  of 
them  are  the  work  of  Montanes,  the 
seventeenth  century  Sevillian  sculptor, 
and  the  best  and  most  characteristic 
exponent  of  the  Sevilliiiu  spirit  as 
applied  to  polychrome  carving.  More 
impressive,  and  to  the  crowd  also 
more  peculiarly  sacred,  are  some  of 
the  single  figures  of  the  Virgin,  in 
which  the  quality  of  the  carving  is 
not  visible.  Such  is  the  Virgen  de 
Regla — a  gracious  Virgin,  slightly 
bowed  forward,  with  a  delicate  lace 
handkerchief  in  her  hand,  and  en- 
folded in  a  vast  and  gorgeous  mantle 
of  dark  velvet,  gold  embroidered  in 
a  large  flowing  decorative  scheme. 
Candles  and  bouquets  are  placed  in 
front  of  her;  a  few  marigolds  are 
sprinkled  on  the  edge  of  her  mantle, 
and  now  and  then  from  among  the 
crosvd  a  child  or  young  girl,  in  a  timid 
yet  ardent  voice,  sings  a  brief  aaeta 
with  eyes  fixed  on  the  Virgin's  face. 
As  the  gracious  hieratic  goddess  is 
thus  borne  towards  the  Cathedral  on 
the  heads  of  men,  through  the  reve- 
rent bareheaded  crowd,  to  the  sound 
of  music,  with  exceeding  slowness  and 
a  tremulous  vibration  which  seems  to 
impart  to  her  a  kind  of  living  move- 


ment, one  begins  to 
and  the  great  Mediterranei 
of  Spring,  the  Berecynthiai 
borne,  as  Virgil  describes 
car,  through  Phrygian  ci 
begins  to  understand  the  ] 
with  which  custom  and  fail 
can  endow  a  mere  symbol 
fascination  with  which  such 
may  hold  the  imagination  d 

If  Seville  Cathedral  is 
rich  and  interesting  in  d 
gains  a  new  and  profound  j 
ness  at  night.  Nothing  ooi 
the  overwhelming  impressioi 
by  the  Cathedral  at  night  ( 
days  before  Easter  Sunday, 
vast  doors  were  opened  wi( 
one  corner  a  brilliant  glim] 
electrically  lighted  streets 
in.  Yet  the  cathedral  was 
for  the  most  part  only  lig: 
few  candles  placed  high  a| 
great  piers  of  the  nave  ; 
the  choir  the  crowd  was  ii 
in  the  rest  of  the  church  clui 
Spanish  groups  crouched  at 
of  the  great  clustered  shafts 
tered  and  used  their  fans 
as  if  in  their  own  homes,  i 
ran  about  unmolested.  Tlie 
of  Eslava  was  being  performs 
vast  church  lent  itself  supei 
music  and  to  the  scene, 
scene,  as  the  artist-friend  \i 
panied  me  remarked,  stra 
the  designs  of  Martin,  as 
something  out  of  Poe  or  1 
In  the  dim  light  the  huge  pi 
larger  and  higher  than  ever, 
faint  altar-lights  dimly  lit  1 
screen  of  the  capiLla  mo] 
Rembrandt's  conception  of  t 
at  Jerusalem.  In  this 
enchantment  one  felt  tfa 
Maria  of  Seville  had  del 
the  last  secret  of  her  mj 
romance. 

HavxlocI 
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Had  Jeanne  Jugan  lived  in  medi- 
eval days,  instead  of  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  she  would  certainly  have 
taken  high  rank  aa  a  worker  of 
miracles,  always  providing  she  liad 
not  been  burnt  as  a  witch.  For  she 
spent  many  long  years  of  her  life 
doing  just  what  all  common-sense  folk 
declare  cannot  be  done — making 
bricks  without  straw,  feeding  multi- 
tudes without  even  a  loaf  or  a  fish. 
At  an  age  when  mast  women  feel 
that  tlieir  work  in  this  world  is  done, 
she  took  on  herself  a  burden  so  over- 
whelmingly heavy  that  the  strongest 
man's  courage  might  well  have  failed 
him  at  the  thought  of  having  it  to 
bear.  Although  beyond  reading  and 
writing  she  had  no  education  what- 
ever, and  could  hardly  do  a  sura  for 
her  life,  she  found  a  solution,  "  all 
out  of  her  own  head,"  for  a  problem 
which  had  driven  to  his  wita'  end 
many  an  eminent  financier.  Slie  out- 
raged, through  sheer  ignorance,  every 
law  of  political  economy,  and  set 
openly  at  defiance  all  the  precepts  of 
the  prudent  and  the  wise ;  none  the 
less  she  was  practically  the  leader  of 
a  movement  which  has  had  an  all 
important  influence  for  good  on 
latter-day  social  life.  Yet  she  was 
no  genius,  she  had  no  special  gift 
indeed  of  any  kind,  so  far  as  men 
could  see ;  and  she  knew  no  more  of 
the  world  and  its  ways  than  a  child 
— never  was  there  a  woman  more 
naively  guileless.  "  Mes  tons  amis, 
rijouissez-voua  avec  moi :  fai  gagne  le 
prix  de  veriu,  et  fai  Irois  millea  fraiica 
pour  mea  pauvrea,"  she  went  about 
exclaiming  when  the  Monthyon  Prix 
de  Vertu  was   adjudged  to  her,  and 


all  Paris,  nay  all  France,  was  ringing 
with  her  praise.  To  the  day  of  her 
death  she  could  never  be  made  to 
understand  that  the  Prix  Monthyon 
was  not  a  mere  lottery  prize,  given 
without     any     regard    whatever     to 

merit. 

«  «  •  • 


It 


was   the    day    of  the 
races,   a    holiday    for    rich 


St.   Malo 
and   poor 

alike ;  the  whole  countryside  had 
turned  out  and  the  course  was 
crowded.  Peasants  from  distant 
villages  were  there,  in  the  quaint 
Breton  dress  ;  fisherfolk,  from  Island 
hamlets  ;  and  all  the  butchers,  bakers, 
and  candle-stick  makers  for  milejj 
around.  The  quality  of  tlie  district 
were  there,  too,  in  well-worn  clothes 
for  the  most  part ;  for  they  are 
richer  by  far  in  ancestors  than  in 
guineas.  And  aide  by  side  with  them 
were  smart  ladies  hailing  from  Paris, 
as  one  could  see  at  a  glance,  in 
Bretagne  only  as  sojourners.  Then 
the  whole  garrison  was  there,  from 
the  Colonel  to  the  latest  recruit,  to- 
gether with  quite  a  tribe  of  sportamea 
a  la  modi!  and  tourists  of  all  degrees 
— men  whose  yachts  were  lying  off 
the  coast,  men  on  the  tramp  with 
holes  in  their  shoes.  It  was  a  motley 
company  of  course :  many  of  the 
jokes  that  were  bandied  about  were 
none  too  nice,  and  the  mirth  they 
excited  was  decidedly  noisy.  Still 
the  day  was  tovely,  the  very  air  was 
alive  with  sunshine  and  everyone  was 
on  pleasure  bent.  Even  he  who  had 
put  his  money  on  the  wrong  horae, 
railed  only  against  the  Fates  and  not 
against  his  fellows. 

It   chanced  that  a  local   favourite 
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gained  a  notable  victory  that  day  to 
the  wild  delight  of  the  natives,  who 
cheered  and  cheered  when  the  Breton 
horse  passed  the  goal,  until  the  huge 
trees  on  the  Ramparts  were  all  in  a 
tremble.  Just  when  the  excitement 
was  at  its  height,  when  the  laughter 
was  loudest  and  the  uproar  at  its 
worst,  two  women  who  had  been 
watching  the  scene  from  a  distance 
made  their  way  on  to  the  course. 
Many  curious  glances  were  cast  at 
them  as  they  passed,  and  little  won- 
der was  it,  for  one  of  them  was  a 
strangely  incongruous  figure  in  such 
a  place  ;  the  contrast  indeed  between 
her  and  those  around  her  was  so 
startling  that  it  smacked  of  the  gro- 
tesque. It  was  as  if  some  latterday 
hermit  (or  belated  vestal  virgin  per- 
haps) had  gone  astray  and  found 
herself  on  a  race  course.  She  was  a 
tall  woman,  taller  by  far  than  a  good 
half  of  the  men  on  the  field  ;  and  she 
was  thin,  nay  gaunt  as  the  veriest 
scarecrow.  There  was  not  a  curve 
in  her  figure ;  she  was  all  straight 
lines,  and  just  the  same  width  from 
head  to  foot, — no  human  being  was 
ever  more  ungainly.  She  was  in  the 
dress  of  a  nun,  a  hood  that  fell  around 
her  in  folds  and  a  cloak  that  nearly 
touched  the  ground.  Once  black  her 
garments  now  had  that  greyish  shade 
that  tells  of  hard  wear,  of  exposure 
to  dust  and  sun,  of  struggles  against 
wind  and  rain.  She  had  an  odd 
face,  a  face  of  the  kind  that  makes 
one  think  instinctively  of  some 
weatherbeaten  rock.  It  was  ugly  ; 
that  is  a  point  on  which  there  could 
be  no  doubt  at  all ;  not  only  was  it 
rugged,  but  ill  shapen,  as  if  it  had 
been  cut  out  with  blunt  scissors. 
Still  with  all  its  faults,  it  had  a 
certain  subtle  charm  of  its  own,  it 
was  so  peaceful,  kindly  and  strong, 
so  frank  and  yet  so  shrewdly  wary. 

She   stood   for  a  moment   on   the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd,  and  glanced 


around  her  with  a  somew 
ous  look  in  her  eyes,  a  lool 
the   worldly   wisdom   of   a 
diplomatist    was    combinec 
oddest     fashion,    with    th( 
simplicity  of  a  child.     Thi 
touch  of  nervousness  or  f( 
bearing ;     evidently    she   i 
more  of  the  men  and  worn 
her  than  if  they  had  been 
She    scrutinised    them    sh 
after    another,    weighii 
cons,  as  it  was  easy  to  8< 
culating  chances;  then  wii 
phatic  little  nod  of   her 
walked   straight   up   to   a 
fashionable  young  men  anc 
a  well-worn  leather  satchel. 
pauvres,  mon  bon  Monsieur 
gently;    "pour  lea  pauvrt 
give  me  something  for  the  ] 

The  man  she  addressed  st 
angrily.  Evidently  he  ret 
appeal ;  but,  before  he  ha 
refuse  it,  the  woman  wai 
with  him  and  with  those  ai 
was  telling  them  of  the  ol 
whose  sake  she  had  turn 
beg;  telling  how  poor  t 
how  they  must  go  supperh 
that  night  unless  she  took 
the  money  wherewith  to 
"It  is  terrible  to  hear  ok 
women  crying  for  bread,  y 
she  whispered  confidentia 
voice  was  low,  sweet  and 
"  It  just  breaks  one's  he 
them  suffer.  Tou  must 
something  for  my  poor  ok 
must  indeed,  mes  bona 
And  you  will,  I  know  you  ^ 
you  could  not  find  it  in  y 
to  let  me  go  home  to  th< 
handed.  Now  could  you 
and  kind  as  you  are  ? " 

These  young  sportsmen 
each  other  quite  shyly,  ■« 
thing  near  akin  to  sham 
faces  ;  for  this  strange  won 
to  take  it  for  granted  that 
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the  poor  «a  she  did,  and  were  jvut  as 
eager  to  help  the  helpless.  Why, 
had  they  one  and  all  been  the  veriest 
St.  Vincent  de  Pauls,  she  could  not 
have  smiled  on  them  more  kindly,  or 
have  held  her  bag  before  them  with 
more  implicit  faith  in  their  muaifi 
oence.  Their  eyes  fell  before  hers  ; 
every  man's  hand  made  its  way  into 
his  pocket  as  if  by  instinct ;  there 
was  a  rattling  of  gold  and  silver ;  and 
Jeanne  Jugan  was  radiant ;  for  she 
knew  that  those  for  whom  she  was 
begging  were  secure  of  their  dinners 
for  many  a  long  day  to  come. 

Jeanne  Jugan  was  born  in  1793, 
just  when  the  old  state  of  things  was 
passing  away  in  France,  and  all  heads 
were  in  a  whirl  with  new  ideas.  She 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  peasant 
farmer,  a  thrifty,  good- hearted  man 
who  lived  at  Petites  Croix,  near  Can- 
cale,  in  Bretagne.  As  a  child  her 
favourite  occupation  was  tending 
sheep ;  she  would  wander  about  the 
fields  the  whole  day  long  with  some 
poor  maimed  beast  or  bird  in  her 
arms,  if  she  could  find  one  ;  for,  even 
then  she  had  a  quite  special  tender- 
ness for  the  unfortunate.  She  seems 
to  have  been  kindly  and  helpful  by 
nature ;  and  she  had  a  certain  homely 
mother  wit  of  her  own,  which  ap- 
pealed strongly  to  those  around  her. 

Although  even  in  her  young  days 
Jeanne  was  singularly  lacking  in 
beauty,  she  won  the  devoted  love  of 
a  man  who  was  in  all  respects  a 
suitable  match  ;  and,  if  the  testimony 
of  her  neighbours  is  to  be  trusted,  she 
gave  him  her  own  in  return.  It 
chanced  however  that,  a  few  months 
before  the  marriage  was  to  have  taken 
place,  a  priest  held  a  mission  at 
Cancale,  and  the  burden  of  his  preach- 
ing was  the  duty  of  giving  a  helping 
hand  to  the  poor.  His  sermons  im- 
pressed Jeanne  vividly,  the  more 
vividly  perhaps,  becau-iie  in  them  vere 


put  into  words  the  vary  thoughts  that 
had  long  been  floating  about  in  an 
incoherent  form  in  her  own  mind. 
She  had  grown  up  with  the  poor 
around  her  and  had  realised  to  the 
full  all  the  misery  of  their  lot ;  one 
of  the  troubles  of  her  life  indeed  liad 
always  been  that  she  could  do  so 
little  for  them,  that  she  must  so  often 
stand  aside  with  folded  hands  and 
see  them  suffer.  Thus,  when  this 
missionary  came  with  his  stirring 
appeal,  she  was  soon  all  aglow  with 
sympathy  ;  and  when  he  declared 
that  the  work  best  worth  doing  in 
the  world  was  the  work  of  helping 
the  poor,  she  felt  she  would  give  her 
right  hand  gladly  to  be  able  to  do  it. 
And  before  the  mission  was  ended, 
she  had  firmly  made  up  her  mind 
that  do  it  she  would,  nay  that  the 
doing  of  it  should  be  the  one  business 
of  her  life.  A  strange  resolution  for 
a  girl  to  take  on  the  ere  of  her 
marriage  with  a  man  whom  aha  loved  ; 
a  girl,  too,  who  had  not  a  penny  in 
the  world  and  was  earning  her  own 
daily  bread.  Had  her  friends  and 
relatives  known  of  it,  they  would 
certainly  have  declared  that  she  was 
mad. 

When  next  we  hear  of  her  she  is 
living  at  St.  Servan,  a  seaport  a  few 
miles  away  from  Cancale,  whither  she 
had  betaken  herself,  it  seems,  after 
breaking  off  her  engagement  with  her 
sailor  lover.  She  had  discovered,  she 
told  him,  that  she  had  no  vocation  for 
laarriod  life  and  must  therefore  turn, 
her  hand  to  other  work.  At  St. 
Servan  she  passed  some  time  in  a 
hospital,  nursing  a  poor  old  priest; 
then  she  went  to  live  as  maid  with 
a  Mile.  Le  Coq,  a  charming  old  lady 
between  whom  and  herself  there  soon 
sprang  up  a  warm  friendship.  Mile. 
Le  Coq  was  alone  in  the  world  (her 
brother  had  died  on  the  guillotine) 
and  she  was  poor ;  so  small  was  her 
income,  indeed,  that  it  was  only  with 
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a  straggle  that  she  could  make  both 
ends  meet.  Jeanne,  however,  soon 
invented  so  many  devices  for  forcing 
one  sou  to  do  the  work  of  two,  that 
Mile.  Le  Coq  was  able  not  only  to 
live  in  comfort  but  to  save  money  j 
and  every  fartliing  that  wa^  saved 
was  given  away  in  charity,  for  she 
was  as  keenly  interested  in  the  poor 
as  her  maid,  and  as  eager  to  help 
them.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
(the  beat  twenty  years  of  a  woman's 
life  too)  Jeanne  led  a  quiet  unevent- 
ful existence  taking  care  of  Mile. 
Le  Coq.  She  had  not  indeed  much 
choice  in  the  matter,  for  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  time  she  was  too 
sorely  hampered  by  lack  of  strength — 
she  was  threatened  with  consumption 
— to  undertake  more  arduous  duties. 
This  was  a  terrible  trial  for  her  of 
course ;  still,  even  when  she  was 
weakest,  her  faith  never  wavered ; 
she  was  perfectly  sure  that  her  health 
would  be  restored,  perfectly  sure,  too, 
that  sooner  or  later  the  chance  would 
be  given  her  of  doing  something, 
something  definite,  to  help  the  poor — 
what,  where,  or  when  she  did  not 
know.  Meanwhile  she  was  not 
wasting  her  time,  for  she  was  going 
about  among  these  people  whose 
interests  she  had  so  keenly  at  heart, 
not  only  helping  them,  so  far  as  she 
could,  but,  what  was  still  more 
important,  learning  to  know  them 
and  finding  out  how  best  they  could 
be  helped. 

6t.  Servan  was  a  poverty-stricken 
town  in  those  days ;  it  was  thronged 
with  beggars,  and  at  every  turn, 
haggard,  hungry-looking  faces  wore  to 
be  seen.  There  were  no  fewer  than 
four  thousand  names  on  the  pauper 
list,  the  list  of  those  who  were 
authorised  to  appeal  for  alms,  and 
of  these  four  thousand  the  great 
majority  were  widows,  helpless  old 
women  whose  husbands  had  been  lost 
at   sea.      There    wtm   no    refuge   for 


these  people,  not  even  a  w( 
there  was  no  relief  syi 
organised  charity.  Thus 
must  so  long  as  they  co 
when  they  had  no  longer  th< 
even  to  beg  they  must  star 
many  of  them  were  decen 
old  folk,  who  had  worked 
their  time  on  scant  commoi 
was  owing  to  no  fault  of  t 
that  poverty  had  overtak< 
Little  wonder  Jeanne's  h( 
sorely  troubled  as  she  went 
this  town ;  or  that  she  cam 
upon  the  aged  poor  as  a  cl 
even  from  the  poor,  a  o 
were  being  cruelly  wronged 
fellows. 

When  Mile.  Le  Coq  died 
her  furniture  and  what  m 
had  (it  was  but  little)  U 
who,  as  she  was  much  stroi 
than  in  her  young  days,  d 
try  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  , 
to  work  as  a  charwoman.  S 
fore  installed  herself  and  h« 
ings  in  an  old  tumble-do\ 
which  she  shared  with  a 
hers,  a  Mile.  Aubert.  Ji 
all  was  going  well  with  he 
new  home,  when  she  by  dint 
work  was  earning  not  onl; 
to  live  on,  but  something 
away,  a  little  incident 
which  changed  the  whole  c 
her  life.  One  autumn  ev( 
the  year  1840,  she  receivei 
from  two  young  girls,  Virg 
daniel  and  Marie  Jamet,  ^ 
to  beg  her  to  sub-let  to  tl 
of  her  house,  as  thoy  hs 
that  she  had  more  rooms 
required.  She  found  tba 
not  for  themselves  alone  I 
sought  a  lodging,  but  als 
blind  old  woman,  who,  alth 
was,  as  they  confessed,  nc 
of  theirs,  was  under  their  ca 
excited  Jeanne's  interest, 
as  the  girls  were  not  onlyj 
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elder  of  them  was  onder  twenty) 
but  evidently  poor  ;  indeed  they  were 
both  earning  their  bread  by  the  work 
of  their  hands.  On  questioning  them 
she  learned  that  they  had  tivken 
charge  of  the  old  woman,  who  was 
penniless,  out  of  charity  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  certain  Abb^  Le 
Pailleur,  a  young  priest  who  had 
come  to  St.  Servan  two  years  before, 
and  was  doing  a  great  work  there. 
They  had  both  had  a  strong  desire 
to  enter  a  convent  and  would  have 
done  so,  had  not  the  Abb^  convinced 
them  that  they  would  do  much  better 
to  stay  in  the  world  and  serve  God 
by  tending  His  poor. 

The  girls'  story  teached  Jeanne  to 
the  quick  j  she  at  once  took  them 
and  their  charge  into  her  bouse  as 
permanent  guests  ;  then,  sure  that 
M.  Le  Pailleur  must  be  a  man  after 
her  own  heart,  she  went  off  to  see 
him.  There  was  a  strong  bond  of 
sympathy  between  them,  as  they  both 
felt  from  the  first ;  for  he  had  the 
welfare  of  the  destitute  as  keenly  at 
heart  as  she  had,  and  was  just  as 
sorely  grieved  at  the  misery  of  their 
condition.  The  sight  of  all  those 
helpless  old  paupers  loitering  about 
the  streets  had  stirred  him,  and 
already,  before  ever  he  had  met  her, 
he  had  resolved  that  something  must 
and  should  be  done  to  better  their 
lot.  Nay  he  had  in  his  head  even 
then  a  rough  plan  for  the  doing  of 
this  something,  and  was  only  waiting 
until  he  found  suitable  help-matea  to 
give  it  a  trial.  Thus  the  day  he  met 
Jeanne  Jugan  was  an  all  important 
one  in  his  life  as  in  hers ;  for  in 
her  he  found  the  very  help-mate  he 
wanted,  if  this  work  on  which  both 
their  hearts  were  set  were  to  be  done ; 
while  she  found  in  him  the  inspirer 
and  ^ide  whom  she  had  so  long 
been  seeking.  Until  he  joined  forces 
with  her,  he  was  helpless,  owing  to 
the  practical  dilhculties  that  stood  in 
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the  way  of  the  carrying  out  of  this 
plan  of  his ;   and  she,  too,  was  help 
loss,  for  she  had  no  plan  at  all,  and 
knew  not  how  to  set  about  framing    ^| 
one.  ^^ 

The  Abbd  and  Jeanne  had  rnany 
long  consultations  together,  in  the  ^m 
course  of  which  lie  insisted  tbat  the  ^| 
first  thing  to  be  done  towards  mitigat- 
ing this  great  misery  they  saw  around 
them  was  to  provide  the  more  helpleas 
of  the  old  paupers  with  some  place 
where  they  could  sleep.  The  scheme 
indeed  which  he  had  thought  out  was 
one  for  opening  a  sort  of  refuge, 
where  these  people  miglit  bo  lodged 
and  tended  free ;  and  he  proposed 
that  she,  Marie  Jamet  and  Virginie 
Trddaniel,  should  throw  in  their  lots 
togetlier,  and  try  what  could  be  done 
in  this  way,  beginning  of  course  on 
a  very  humble  scale.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  Jeanne  consented, 
gladly,  even  gratefully,  although  the 
Abbe  warned  her  of  all  the  difficulties 
they  would  have  to  contend  against, 
warned  her  that  whatever  money  were 
required  they  would  have  to  find,  as 
ho  had  none  to  give  them.  And  she 
was  forty-seven  at  the  time  (a  woman 
of  forty-seven,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  as  a  rule  as  old  as  a  man  at  sixty) 
and  all  she  possessed  in  the  world  was 
her  furniture  and  some  six  hundred 
francs. 

Not  a  moment  was  lost ;  three 
decrepit  old  women  were  at  once 
installed  in  her  house,  and  so  many 
more  applied  for  admission,  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  she 
removed  to  a  larger  house.  Within 
two  years  she  removed  again,  to  the 
street  known  to-day  as  Rue  Jeanne 
Jugan,  where  she  had  quite  a  mansion  j 
for  by  this  time  she  had  no  fewer  than 
fifty  old  men  and  women  on  her  hands 
and  hundreds  more  were  clamouring 
to  be  admitted.  Never  was  there, 
surely,  a  philanthropic  undertaking 
that  developed  so  rapidly  from  such  a 
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humble  beginning.  When  these  three 
poor  working  women  bade  their  first 
guests  welcome,  tbej  h&d  to  explain 
to  them  that  they  could  provide  them 
only  with  beds,  not  with  food,  much 
as  they  would  have  liked  to  do  so. 
They  had  to  explain  to  them,  too, 
that  they  could  not  stay  with  them 
all  day,  as  they  must  go  out  to  earn 
money,  money  for  the  rent.  Every 
morning  when  they  had  cleaned  the 
house  and  helped  their  charges  to 
dress  they  went  off  to  work ;  other- 
wise they  would  have  had  to  starve, 
for  they  had  nothing  but  their  earn- 
ings to  rely  upon  either  for  their 
own  support  or  the  support  of  the 
home. 

When  they  started  their  under- 
taking, their  plan  was  that  the  old 
people  whom  they  lodg6<i  and  tended 
should  go  out  during  the  day  and 
obtain  food  for  themselves  by  begging. 
They  were  quite  alive  to  the  inconven- 
ience, and  possible  danger,  of  this 
arrangement;  still,  as  there  seemed 
then  to  be  no  alternative,  they  gave 
it  a  trial,  And  a  disastrous  failure 
it  proved.  Begging  at  best  is  a 
demoralising  calling  and  these  people 
were  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
their  fellows.  Some  of  them  brought 
back  too  much,  others  too  little  ;  and 
then  there  were  quarrels.  Some 
declared  themselves  too  weak  to  go 
out ;  others  went  out  and  returned 
in  a  state  that  made  their  hostesses' 
hair  stand  on  end.  Troubles  and 
annoyances  of  all  sorts  followed,  and 
there  were  even  scandals ;  so  that  at 
length  Jeanne  Jugan  and  her  com- 
panions were  driven,  through  sheer 
necessity,  to  declare  that  they  would 
have  no  more  of  this  going  out  to  beg ; 
they  would  provide  their  charges  with 
food,  as  well  as  with  beds.  At  the 
time  when  they  made  this  announce- 
ment, they  knew  no  more  than  the 
birds  of  the  air  where  the  food  was 
to  come  from  ;  for  that  they  should 
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ever  earn  enough   money  to 
was  quite  out  of  the  question, 
it  is  true,  had  an  idea  in  fa 
One  day    when    Marie  and 
were  racking  their  brains  fo 
by  which  the  required  fo<xl 
obtained,   she   startled    them 
nouncing  that  she   was  goin; 
beg.     "  It  is   the  only   thin 
done,"  she  remarked.     "  If  i 
people  are  not  to  go  out  to 
themselves,  I  must  go  out  fcc 
them ;  that  is   clear."     And 
went  with  a  large  basket  on 
and    in    her    pocket    a    lon^ 
houses, — the   houses    where, 
charges   assured    her,    begga 
count  on  being  helped. 

Jeanne  went  from  house 
and  wherever  she  went  she 
tale,  told  how  she  had  manj 
old  people  at  home,  and  was 
ing   food   wherewith    to    fe< 
She  did  not  ask  for  money, 
scraps   and   odds   and  ends- 
mains  of  the  previous  day's 
of  that  morning's  breakfast, 
had  made   up  her   mind    afi 
cogitation,  that  she  was  mc 
to  obtain  such  things  as  tl 
money,  and  that  she  could  t 
to  just   as  good    account, 
houses  she  was  laughed  at, 
she  was   insulted,  but   she 
her  way  through  it  all  qui 
cemed ;   for  she  was   far   t 
on   the   experiment    she   wi 
to  trouble  herself  about  wh 
might  think  of   her  and  hi 
AH  that  she  cared  for  was 
should  give ;    and  give  the; 
the   most   part,    and    genen 
Little  as  she  knew  it,  she  \( 
expert  in  the  art  of  begging 
from  whom  she  used  to  beg 
that  no  other  woman  ever 
as  she  did.      Her  heart  and 
so  obviously  in  her  work,  si 
earnest  and  yet  so  cheery- 
jest  and  joke  as  she  made 
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yet  never  were  appeals  more  touch- 
ingly  pathetic.  What  andoubtedly 
gave  special  force  to  her  words  was 
her  faith  ia  hot  kiad,  her  firm  belief 
that  there  was  never  man,  woman,  or 
child,  who  was  not  by  nature  kindly 
and  charitable.  No  matter  to  whom 
she  turned  for  help,  though  it  were 
to  the  veriest  niggard,  she  took  it  for 
granted,  and  showed  it  by  her  manner, 
that  he  would  like  to  give  her  what 
she  sought,  and  would  give  it  gladly  if 
he  but  could.  And  no  refusal,  how- 
ever surly,  ever  made  her  waver  in 
this  belief.  Indeed  she  lavished  such 
hearty  sympathy  on  those  who  said 
her  nay,  and  was  so  sure  they  only 
said  it  because  they  must,  that  so 
often  as  not  they  changed  their 
minds  at  the  last  moment  and  .said 
her  yea. 

There  were  great  rejoicings  in  the 
Home  when  Jeanne  returned  from 
her  first  begging  expedition ;  for  she 
brought  with  her  a  well-filled  basket, 
many  promises  too  that  other  baskets 
should  be  filled.  Thus  her  venture 
had  proved  a  success.  It  was  a 
stroke  of  genius  indeed,  as  the  result 
Bhowed,  this  asking  for  food  instead 
of  for  monfly ;  for  scores  of  men  and 
still  more  women  who  would  grudge 
a  few  pence  will  give  away  a  shilling's 
worth  of  food  without  a  thought. 
Jeanne  traded  on  this  little  weakness 
most  skilfully.  When  she  knocked 
at  a  door,  what  she  first  asked 
for  was  always  "broken  victuals" — 
crusts  of  bread,  beef  bones,  ends  of 
bacon,  or  drops  of  soup  and  gravy, 
even  tea-leaves  and  coffee-grounds,  all 
things  of  little  account  to  their 
owners  but  of  great  value  to  her ; 
for  in  her  hands  they  became  the 
ingredients  of  savoury  pottages  and 
refreshing  drinks.  Then  she  made 
friends  of  various  tradespeople,  espe- 
cially market-women,  and  persuaded 
them  to  let  her  have  at  night  what- 
ever provisions  they  might  have  left 


which  would  be  unsaleable  by  the 
next  morning.  As  time  passed  she 
had  recourse  to  many  other  devices 
for  getting  hold  of  things  useless  and 
making  them  useful.  And  the  end 
of  it  was  that  she  was  able  to 
organise  a  fairly  regular,  if  some- 
what hand-to-mouth,  commissariat  for 
the  Home,  and  provide  its  poor  old 
inmates  with  three  meals  every  day — 
out  of  nothing  as  it  were. 

When  first  she  went  forth  to  beg 
the  Home  was  face  to  face  with  ruin ; 
had  she  not  gone  forth,  or  had  she 
returned  empty-handed,  it  must  have 
closed  its  doors.  The  whole  under- 
taking muat  have  come  to  naught, 
in  fact,  had  she  not  done  what  she 
did,  had  she  not  found  out  a  way 
of  procuring  food  that  cost  no  one 
anything,  of  feeding  men  and  women 
without  spending  a  farthing,  or  ren- 
dering anyone  by  a  farthing  the 
poorer. 

The  food-supply  problem  once 
solved,  the  Home  developed  rapidly. 
Before  long  both  Marie  Jamet  and 
Virgiaie  Trddaniel  were  obliged  to 
follow  Jeanne's  example  and  give  up 
going  out  to  work,  that  they  might 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  taking 
care  of  their  charges.  While  she  was 
out  begging,  they  cooked,  washed, 
cleaned,  and  kept  order  in  the  Home. 
And  to  keep  order  there  was  no 
child's  play  ;  all  sorts  and  conditions 
were  received,  it  must  be  remembered, 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  Turks  and  infidels  j 
for  no  questions  were  asked  of  those 
who  presented  themselves  providing 
they  were  old  and  destitute.  Al- 
ready in  1842,  M.  Le  Pailleur  had 
deemed  it  advisable  to  form  the  three 
workers  into  a  sisterhood  (the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor  was  the  name  ho 
gave  them)  bound  by  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  obedience  and  hospitality. 
A  fourth  sister  joined  them  almost 
immediately,  but  no  fifth  presented 
herself  for   two  years ;  for  a  woman 
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does  not  lightly  enter  an  order  in 
which  she  will  have  to  pass  her  days 
either  waiting  on  cantankerous  and 
often  degraded  old  people  or  tramp- 
ing the  streets  &a  a  beggar. 

Certainly  these  first  sisters  had  a 
terribly  hard   time,    so    hard   a    time 
indeed    that  it  needed  all  the  Abb^ 
Le  Pailleur's  sympathy  and   support 
sometimes    to  prevent    their   courage 
failing    them.     Every    day    brought 
them  more  cares,  more  worries,  more 
work  to  do.     Even  the  great  house 
in  Rue  Jeanne  Jugan  was  soon   not 
large    enough    for     the    crowds    that 
flocked  there ;   helpless  old  men  and 
women  had  to  be  turned  away  every 
night,    and    this    almost    broke    the 
sisters'   hearts.     The  Home  must  be 
enlarged,     they     declared ;     and    al- 
though a  fifty  centime  piece  was  all 
the   money   they  had  in  hand,  they 
straightway  set   to  work    to   enlarge 
it.     It  was  their  intention    to  do   a 
good  deal  of  the  building  themselves, 
all  the  unskilled  labour  in   fact,  but 
the    builders,    when    they   saw    them 
carrying    bricks,  rose    up  in  a    body 
and  vowed  they  would  have  none  of 
their  help ;   they  would  do  the  work 
for  nothing,  and  they  did.     This  was 
but  the  first  of  the  many  kindly  actions 
by  which  working   men  have  shown 
their    gratitude    for    the   work    the 
Little  Sisters  are  doing.     Even  when 
the  war   against  the  Orders  was   at 
its    height   and    "  Clericalisme,    voili 
I'ennemi,"  was  the  great  popular  cry, 
the  roughest  mob  would  always  greet 
a  Little  Sister  with  kindly  enthusiasm. 
"  Say  what  you   like  against  me,  but 
if  you  say  a  word  against  the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor,   I'll  do  for  you 
{Je  t'efacerai),"  the  most  violent  per- 
haps of  all  the  Dames  dea  Hcdles  once 
cried,  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  and 
she   would   certainly   have   kept   her 
word.     Indeed  some  Parisian  workers 
did   once  nearly  kill  a  man  who  had 
ventured  to   address   a   Little   Sister 


rudely.  A  party  of  soldiers  i 
stationed  near  one  of  the  Ho^ 
to  send  the  sisters  soup  frd 
mess  every  day  ;  and  when  i 
the  town,  they  persuaded  1) 
ment  that  succeeded  them  t<j 
same.  Another  regiment, 
artillery  regiment  too,  once 
the  sisters'  furniture  to  a  ne^ 
all  for  love  ;  and  it  was  at  thi 
request  of  the  Garde  Nation 
the  Home  in  the  10th  Paril 
dissement  was  opened. 

It  was  Jeanne  Jugan  und< 

who    first   won    for    the  sisfco 

popularity.     This  great  gaunt 

with  her  shrewd  homely  face  ! 

gentle  kindly  ways,  made  fri^ 

them   wherever    she   went,   | 

went  everywhere  ;  for  the  lai 

Home  became  the  more  food  a 

its  inmates  required.     They  i 

other   things,  too,  besides  fo< 

rent  had  to  be  paid  and  coals  | 

bought.     Tlius  money  soon  hi 

pressing    necessity  ;    and   as 

could    not    be    had    at    St. 

Jeanne  began  to  make  excuri 

neighbouring     towns,     especi* 

pleasure  resorts  where  races 

gattas  were   held ;   for  she   t 

long  in  discovering  that  of  al] 

gamblers  are  the  most  generoa 

made   her    way   (how    she   di 

a   mystery)    across    thresholds 

crossed    before    by    a    beggai 

bankers'  private    rooms,  great 

boudoirs,    officers'    barracks,    i 

able    clubs,    nay   even   into   ] 

Liability    Companies'    offices. 

once  there  the  battle  was  hal 

people    who    would    as    soon 

thought    of    flying   as    of    git 

anyone  else,  gave  to  Jeanne. 

Meanwhile  the  sisters,  sort 
years  after  they  had  opened  the 
at  St.  Servan,  were  seized  wj 
desire  to  open  one  at  Rennes. 
had  no  money  wherewith  to  dl 
they   always    lived    in    the 
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moutb  fiishion,  giving  away  whatever 
they  had  more  than  enough  for  a  few 
clays'  supply.  But  in  their  eyes  this 
was  a  matter  of  no  great  importance  ; 
for  they  were  firmly  convinoed  that 
whatever  was  Deeded  would  be  sent. 
Jeanne  Jugan  would  have  opened  fifty 
homes  without  a  scruple,  so  boundless 
was  her  faith.  She  held  that  St. 
Joseph  had  taken  the  Little  Sisters 
and  their  charges  under  his  special 
protection,  and  although  he  might  let 
them  fall  into  sore  straits  sometimes, 
he  would  never  let  real  harm  befall 
them.  And  she  had  the  strangast 
stories  to  tell  as  to  the  way  in  which 
they  had  again  and  again  been  fed 
when  in  great  want,  by  ravens  as  it 
were.  The  Bishop  of  Rennes,  how- 
ever, who  was  a  wise  and  prudent 
man,  objected  to  having  in  his  diocese 
a  home  dependent  on  ravens  for  its 
food  supply.  Whereupon  Jeanne 
came  down  and  literally  took  the 
town  by  storm.  She  visited  every 
personage  of  importance  there,  talked 
to  his  wife  and  daughters,  and  con- 
vinced them  one  and  all,  in  defiance 
of  common-sense,  that  the  home  might 
be  opened  without  any  risk  whatever, 
nay  that  it  must  be  opened.  And 
opened  it  was  ;  and  the  result  proved 
that  she  was  right ;  crowds  of  old 
people  were  made  comfortable  and 
happy  there,  and  every  day  brought 
with  it  their  daily  bread.  The  next 
home  the  sisters  opened  was  at  Dinan, 
whither  they  went  at  the  request  of 
the  municipal  authorities  ;  and  from 
that  time  their  homes  increased  and 
multiplied  in  the  most  marvelloua 
fashion.  Soon  they  were  to  be  found 
in  all  parts  of  France,  in  Rouen, 
Bordeaux,  Lyon,  in  Paris  itself  ;  and, 
as  time  passed,  in  Belgium,  England, 
Spain,  all  over  Europe  in  fact.  In 
1854  the  Pope  formally  recognised 
the  order  as  one  doing  a  great  work  in 
the  world ;  two  years  later  Napoleon 
the  Third  took  it  under  hia  se 


protection  ;  and  the  Empress  Eugenie 
and  Queen  Isabella  vied  with  each 
other  in  lavishing  marks  of  sympathy 
on  its  members.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  between  four  and  five 
thousand  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor, 
and  they  are  hard  at  work  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  in  America,  Aastralia,  and  even 
in  Africa.  They  have  under  tlieir 
care  hundreds  of  homes  and  thousands 
and  thousands  of  poor  helpless  old 
folk.  They  still  continue  to  go  from 
house  to  house  bogging  for  scraps  and 
odds  and  ends,  just  as  Jeanne  taught 
them  to  beg.  Not  but  that  they 
have  now  rich  and  powerful  friends 
to  help  them,  many  of  them  friends 
whom  she  first  secured;  mine-owners 
send  them  ooal ;  gas-companie.s  send 
them  coke  ;  and  such  unlikely  people 
as  money-changers  give  them  a  regular 
subsidy.  What  is  stranger  still,  per- 
haps, the  Paris  Jockey  Club  pays  them 
tithes  on  its  gains,  and  the  Compagnie 
de  Crocheteurs  once  sent  them  a  large 
bet  it  had  won. 

Until  1864  Jeanne  Jugan  con- 
tinued to  be  the  mainstay  of  the 
Little  Sisters,  their  beggar  in  chief; 
then  her  health  failed  and  she  retired 
to  the  Tour  St.  Joseph,  the  great 
Central  Home  of  the  order,  where  its 
novices  are  trained  for  their  work. 
There  she  died  in  1879,  and  sorely 
was  she  bemoaned,  for  never  was 
woman  more  loved  of  the  poor,  more 
reverenced,  or  with  better  reason. 
She  was  only  a  poor  ignorant  peasant 
with  all  the  limitations,  foibles  and 
superstitions  of  her  class ;  yet,  such 
as  she  was,  she  did  more  than  any 
other  woman  has  ever  yet  done  to- 
wards bettering  the  lot  of  the  most 
pitiable  of  all  mortals — those  who  lack 
the  means  on  which  to  live  because 
their  strength  has  failed  them,  those 
whom  no  man  will  hire  because  they 
are  old. 

Editb  Sellsbs. 


It  is  twenty-one  years  since  the 
serene  and  digmfie<l  figure  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  (of  whose  birth 
the  centenary  occurs  on  May  2 5th) 
passed  away.  During  tUs  period 
his  life  and  writings  have  been 
the  theme  of  many  books  and  in- 
numerable article?,  yet  nothing  that 
has  been  written  has  really  modi- 
fied or  altered  the  unique  position 
accorded  to  him  by  his  contempo- 
raries. It  is  doubtless  true  that 
he  is  not  read  to-day  by  Englishmen 
with  the  same  avidity  as  a  couple 
of  decades  ago,  and  to  a  generation 
that  knows  not  the  magic  of  Emer- 
son's personality  it  may  savour  of 
weakness  to  speak  of  him  with  eathu- 
aiasm,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  his  influence  is  aa  potent  aa  ever. 
So  many  of  his  aphorisms  have  passed 
into  current  speech,  and,  while  the 
source  may  be  unrecognised,  they 
have  still  the  same  power  over  the 
minds  of  men.  Emerson  has  never 
lacked  admirers  in  his  own  country 
and  no  Young  American's  education 
is  considered  complete  to-day  without 
a  knowledge  of  his  philosophy.  More 
than  sixty  years  ago  he  taught  the 
generation  then  growing  up  around 
him  the  value  of  faith  and  hope, 
and  it  was  Emerson  who  gave  the 
New  World  its  charter  of  "intel- 
lectual independence."  Lowell  ac- 
^ft  knowledged  the  debt  when  he  wrote  : 

^"  The  Puritan  revolt  had  made  tis  eccle- 
siastically and  the  Revolution  pohtically 
independent,  but  we  were  still  Bocially 
and  intellectually  moored  to  English 
thought,  till  Emerson  cut  the  cable  and 
gave  ua  a  chance  at  the  dangers  and  the 
glories  of  blue  water.  No  man  young 
enough  to  have  felt  it  can  forget  or  cease 
to  be  grateful  for  the  mental  and  moral 


nudge  which  he  received  from 
ings  of  his  high-minded  and  bravof 
countryman.  That  we  agree  wjj 
or  that  ho  always  agrees  with  hh 
aside  from  the  question  ;  but  j 
arouses  in  na  something  that  ' 
better  for  having  awakened,  whetl 
something  be  of  opposition  or  obm 
he  speaks  always  to  what  is  hi^ 
least  selhsh  in  us,  few  American 
generation  youuger  than  his  oti 
be  disposed  to  deny,  I 

It  has  been  said  that  th^ 
from  which  Emerson  sprang  v* 
for  such  a  man,  and  his  get 
is  certainly  a  remarkable  onfl^ 
more  than  two  centuries  one  0 
of  hia  ancestors  had  been  in  tl 
istry.  While  heredity,  in' 
Emerson  himself  had  a  firm] 
played  a  part  in  the  anfoldin| 
character,  the  formative  infli^ 
his  boyhood  days  did  more.] 
fatherless  at  eight  years  of  A 
mother  found  that  after  attea* 
the  physical  needs  of  six  yom| 
dren,  she  had  no  time  left  tO' 
to  their  education.  This  duty 
devolved  upon  their  aunt,  Mial 
Moody  Emerson,  a  self  educatj 
son  of  high  character  and  loftyj 
She  idolised  her  nephews  in  h 
way  and  is  described  aa  "full  oi 
laritics;  a  perpetual  oifender  .| 
minor  social  proprieties  ;  ortho< 
intellectual  conviction,  heterod 
native  temperament."  | 

"No  whistle,"  said  Ralph  } 
"  that  every  mouth  could  play  < 
a  pibroch  from  which  only  a| 
Highlander  could  draw  music"! 
teaching  as  this  exactly  suited 
Emerson  and  was  the  best  a 
for  developing  his  latent  power^ 
one  writer  says,    "  it 
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happiness  to  have  grown  up  under 
the  care  and  inspiration  of  certain 
women  who  were  aa  noble  as  any 
then  living  in  New  England.  He 
was  ever  finely  chivalrous  towards 
true  women;  never  wavered  in  his 
reverential  esteem  for  them.  A  gowl 
woman  never  despairs  of  the  ideal 
right — that  was  one  of  his  character- 
istic sayings ;  it  expressed  his  sense 
of  the  value  of  the  good  women  who 
had  so  lovingly  tended  and  shaped 
his  earliest  years." 

In  1823  Emerson  began  to  study 
theology  and  was  thus  preparing  to 
follow  the  profession  for  which  he 
seemed  marked  out,  since  in  his  veins 
ran  so  much  clerical  blood.  His  health 
was  the  source  of  much  anxiety 
about  this  time,  and  the  authorities, 
recognising  his  worth  and  seriousness, 
dispensed  with  the  usual  examination, 
and  on  Octoljer  10th,  1826,  he  was 
"approbated"  to  preach. 

Emerson,  by  liis  nature  and  dis- 
position, came  near  to  realising  that 
perfection  which  is  at  once  the  ideal 
and  the  goal  of  humanity.  It  has 
been  said  that  we  must  go  back  to 
Spinoza  before  we  can  find  another 
character  to  compare  to  his  in  its 
startling  purity  and  self-fidelity.  We 
are  lost  in  admiring  wonder  while 
viewing  the  aerial  height  to  which  he 
attained,  and  we  search  ia  vain  for 
some  flaw  in  his  character,  some 
trifling  indiscretion,  that  would  assure 
US  that  after  all  he  really  was  a  man 
like  ourselves.  In  all  the  relation- 
ships of  life  he  was  never  found 
wanting.  Aa  son,  husband,  father,  or 
citizen,  his  conduct  responds  to  our 
expectations.  He  was  the  ideal  of  a 
friend,  and,  beautifully  as  he  has 
written  on  the  subject  of  friendship, 
he  has  thrown  hia  writings  into  the 
shade  by  his  noble  practice.  No 
man  had  truer,  more  generous  and 
beautiful  relations  with  his  literary 
contemporaries. 


But,  perfect  though  he  was, 
temperament  was  not  suited  to  his 
vocation,  and  what  may  be  described 
as  the  crisis  in  his  life  came  when  he 
found  it  necessary  to  sever  his  con- 
nection with  the  Unitarian  Church  at 
Boston,  owing  to  his  being  unable  to 
accept  the  usual  view  of  the  Com- 
munion service.  It  was  to  him  a, 
purely  spiritual  rite  and  he  could  only 
retain  it  as  a  commemoration.  All 
around  were  forms  and  shadows ; 
"  the  Almighty  Qod  was  pleased  to 
qualify  and  send  forth  a  man  to  teach 
men  that  they  must  serve  Him  with 
the  heart ;  that  only  that  life  waa 
religious  which  was  thoroughly  good  ; 
that  sacrifices  were  smoke  of  our  own 
shadows."  Henceforward  hia  pulpit 
was  the  rostrum. 

As  a  lecturer  he  was  brilliant  and 
inspiring.  His  rich  deep  voice  (a 
gift  he  seems  to  have  inherited  from  his 
mother)  had  a  strangely  moving  effect 
on  those  who  listened  to  him.  His 
audience  might  complain  that  there 
was  no  logical  sequence  of  thought 
in  his  lecture,  no  "  ponderable  acqui- 
sition," but  they  wore  thankful  for 
"  ennobling  impulses."  "  Can  you 
tell  me,"  asked  one  at  the  close  of  a 
lecture,  "  what  connection  there  ia 
between  that  last  sentence  and  the 
one  that  went  before,  and  what  con- 
nection it  all  has  with  Plato?"  "None 
my  friend  save  in  God,"  replied  Emer- 
son. For  forty  years  he  was  greatly 
sought  after  as  a  lecturer,  and  it  ia 
as  well  to  remember  that  he  did  not 
meet  with  instant  recognition.  His 
first  admirers  were  won  "  in  the  pul- 
pit," and  slowly  but  surely  his  fame 
spread,  until  at  last  he  was  acclaimed 
the  chief  of  American  philosophy  and 
letters. 

We  are  told  that  Emerson  was 
of  more  than  medium  height,  erect 
until  his  latter  days,  neither  very 
thin  nor  stout  in  frame,  with  rather 
narrow   and  unusually  sloping  shoul- 
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ders,  with  long  neck  but  very  well 
poised  heivd,  and  uf  dignified  carriage. 
His  eye£  were  deep  set  and  of  an 
intense  blue,  hia  hair  dark  brown,  his 
complexion  clear  and  always  with 
good  colour.  His  features  were  pro- 
nounced and  emphatic,  and  his  face 
striking  for  its  reserved  power  of 
expression.  In  manner  he  was  reti- 
cent and  he  did  not  shine  in  general 
conversation,  and  in  ordinary  inter- 
course with  men  he  did  not  appear  as 
a  genius.  This  reticence  seems  to 
have  been  in  part  due  to  a  passion 
for  exactness  in  the  use  of  language 
which  caused  him  to  hesitate  until  he 
was  sure  of  the  right  word.  He 
could  be  affable  and  encouraging  to 
others,  and  there  are  numerous 
instances  on  record  of  his  spon- 
taneous hospitality, 

In  1833  Emerson  visited  England. 
The  journey,  he  tells  us,  was  under- 
taken to  "  find  new  affinities  between 
me  and  my  fellow  men."  While  here 
he  met  Carlyle,  and  the  meeting  was 
the  prelude  to  a  life-long  friendship, 
almost  unique  in  its  way,  resting  as 
it  does  on  two  short  interviews  with 
fourteen  years  between  them.  To 
Carlyle  the  visit  was  like  that  of  an 
angel ;  and  Emerson  records  "  that 
many  a  time  upon  the  sea,  on  my 
homeward  voyage,  I  remember  with 
joy  my  lonely  philosopher."  Emerson 
was  in  this  country  again  in  1847  to 
fulfil  lecturing  engagements,  and  his 
impressions  are  preserved  for  us  in 
"  English  Traits,"  published  in  1856. 
At  this  time  (1847)  the  Chartist 
movement  was  at  its  heigiit ;  and 
France  was  on  the  eve  of  a  Revolu- 
tion. He  saw  at  onco  that,  however 
gloomy  the  outlook  might  be,  England 
would  not  fail.  In  a  speech  at 
Manchester  in  November,  1847,  he 
said  : 

I  see  her  not  dispirited,  not  weak,  but 
well  remembering  that  she  baa  seen  dark 
days  before ; — indeed  with  a  kind  of  in- 


stinot  that  she  sees  a  little  hi 

cloudy  day,  and  that  in  storm 
and  calainity,  alie  has  a  secret  1 
a  pulse  like  a  cannon.  I  see  1 
old  age,  not  decrepit,  but  youuj 
daring  to  believe  in  her  power 
auce  and  expansion.  Seeing  t 
All  hail  I  mother  of  nations,  ] 
heroes,  with  strength  still  eq< 
time  ;  still  wise  to  entertain  ai 
execute  the  policy  which  the 
heart  of  mankind  requires  in  tl 
hour,  and  thus  only  hoapitah 
foreigner,  and  truly  a  homo  to  tfa 
fill  and  generous  who  are  bom  i 
So  bo  it  I  80  let  it  be  t  If  it  I 
if  the  courage  of  England  goa 
chances  of  a  commercial  crisis, 
back  to  the  capes  of  Massachi 
my  own  Indian  stream,  and  i 
countrymen,  the  old  race  are 
and  the  elasticity  and  hope  ol 
must  henceforth  remain  on  the 
ranges,  or  nowhere. 

These  woI^is  were  spoken 
years  ago,  and  it  would  nol 
gother  unprofitable  to  exat 
selves  as  a  nation  in  the 
his  friendly  criticism.  Em« 
but  little  concerned  with  ' 
ephemeral  in  our  national 
sweeping  aside  non-essontia 
himself  to  answer  the  queal 
England  is  England.  Wha 
elements  that  have  contd 
give  us  that  hold  over  othei 
The  best  admiral  could  ; 
placed  or  anchored  this  liii 
in  a  more  judicious  or  effec 
tion.  To  him  the  Englishi 
all  men  the  one  who  stam 
in  his  shoes.  One  elemei 
greatness  is  the  number  of  ii 
among  us  of  character  and 
ability.  We  are  credited 
preme  endurance  in  war  an 
and,  while  as  a  race  we  ar 
with  the  spirit  of  order  and 
lation  in  our  everyday  a 
are  also  capable  of  larger  vi« 
the  indulgence  is  expensive 
UB  great  crises,  or  a  great 
accumulated  mental  power, 
ticity  is  the  taproot  that  enJ 
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branch  wide  and  high.  Oar  women,  he 
considers,  are  the  finest  in  the  world  ; 
and  the  advantageous  position  of  the 
middle  class  goes  far  towards  securing 
oar  stability  and  progress.  He  in- 
dulges in  pleasant  raillery  at  our 
dislike  of  change  and  naturally  is 
somewhat  hard  on  our  "conformity," 
saying,  "  the  most  sensible  and  well- 
informed  men  possess  the  power  of 
thinking  just  so  far  as  the  bishop  in 
religious  mattei-a."  Be  this  as  it  may 
he  generously  adds  that,  if  religion  be 
the  doing  of  all  good,  and  for  its  sake 
the  suffering  of  all  eril,  that  divine 
secret  has  existed  in  England  from 
the  day^  of  Alfred. 

"  A  great  interpreter  of  life  ought 
not  himself  to  need  interpretation," 
says  John  Morley,  and  Emerson  cer- 
tainly does  not  need  an  interpreter, 
charged  though  he  may  be  by  some 
readers  with  obscurity.  For  the 
"  pungent  and  unforgettable  truths  " 
he  utters  are  drawn  from  the  bed-rock 
of  our  primary  emotions  and  are 
Belf-atiirming,  His  view  of  life  was 
that  of  the  healthy  man.  The  deve- 
lopment of  the  body  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  expansion  of  the 
mind ;  the  cultivation  of  the  heart 
mast  accompany  the- training  of  the 
intellect.  Emerson  was  the  master 
of  "living  well"  and,  as  he  said,  it 
requires  as  much  breaiith  of  power  to 
succeed  in  this  as  it  does  to  win 
laurels  in  the  State,  or  the  army,  or 
the  bar,  or  any  other  function  to 
which  man  may  set  his  hand,  When 
we  examine  his  writings  we  are 
amazed  at  the  fertility  of  illustration, 
the  wealth  of  imagery,  with  which 
every  essay  is  crowded  ;  and  of 
Emerson  we  can  say  he  saw  life 
steadily  and  whole. 

Emerson's  correspondence  with 
Carlyle  is  worth  reading  to-day  if 
only  for  the  Pisgah  view  we  get  of 
the  two  giants.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary at  this  time  of  day  to  deny  the 


accusation  once  made  against  Emerson 
that  he  was  indebted  to  Cariyle,  for 
Lowell  dealt  effectively  with  this  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote  the  rough 
lines  of  comparison. 

There  are  persons,  mole-blind  to  the 

soul's  make  and  style, 
Who  insist  on  a  likeness   'twixt  him 

and  Carlyle. 
To  compare  him  with  Plato  would  be 

vastly  fairer, 
Carlyle's  the  more  burly,  but  E.  Is  the 

rarer; 
He  sees  fewer  objects,  bat  olearlier, 

truUer, 
If  C.'s  aa  original,  E.'s  more  peculiar ; 
That  he's  more  of  a  man  you  might 

say  of  the  one, 
Of  the  other  he's  more  of  an  Emerson ; 
G.'a  the  Titou,  as  shaggy  of  mind  aa  of 

limb, — 
E.  the  clear  eyed  Olympian,  rapid  and 

slim; 
The  one's  two-thirds  Norseman,  the 

other  half  Greek, 
Where  the  one's  most  abounding,  the 

other's  to  seek ; 
C.'s  generals  require  to  be  seen  in  the 

mass, — 
E.'b  specialties  gain  if  enlarged  by  the 

glass; 
C.  gives  nature  and  God  his  own  fit  of 

the  blues, 
And  rims  commoa-sense  things  with 

mystical  hues, — 
E,  sits  in  a  myafcery  calm  and  intense, 
And    looks    coolly    round    him    with 

sharp  common-sense ; 
C.  shows  you  how  every-day  matters 

nnite 
With  the  dim  tiansdiuraal  recesses  of 

niyht. 
While  E.  in  a  plain,  preternatural  way, 
Makes  mysteries  matters  of  mere  every 

day. 

These  two  rendered  each  other  a 
mutual  service,  Emerson  when  he 
edited  Sartor  Resartus  and  aided 
in  its  publication,  and  Carlyle  when 
he  introduced  the  first  series  of  essays 
to  the  English  public. 

In  one  letter  t«>  Carlyle  Emerson 
speaks  of  his  method  of  composition. 
Reading  and  writing  with  very  little 
system,  he  says,  he  produced  the  most 
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fragmentary  results,  "  paragraphs  in- 
comprehensible, each  sentence  an  in- 
finitely repellent  particle.^'  His  garden 
and  the  Concord  woods  wore  liis  real 
study  during  the  years  of  his  gi'eatest 
activity,  and  in  these  walks  he  often 
carried  his  note-book,  or,  as  frequently 
happened,  recorded  the  thought  on 
his  return  to  the  house,  striving  to 
express  it  exactly  as  it  came  to  him. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  this  want 
of  method,  this  "  unparalleled  non- 
sequaciousness  "  as  Mr.  Birrell  calls  it, 
is  irritating  to  many  who  would  seek 
to  judge  him  by  the  ordinary  canons 
of  criticism  ;  but  in  thus  recording  all 
his  inspirations  he  has  given  us  a 
multitude  of  tonic  sentences  that 
"pulse  as  if  from  the  veins  of 
Spring." 

On  his  return  to  Boston  after  his 
first  ^'isit  to  England  Emerson  went 
to  reside  at  Concord  with  his  mother 
and  there,  on  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Lydia  Jackson,  his  second  wife,  he 
settled  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  this 
"Happy  Valley"  he  had  as  neighbours 
men  and  women  of  widely  diverse 
views  who  had  little  in  common 
beyond  the  desire  for  intellectual 
culture.  Of  the  number  was  A.  B. 
Aloott,  the  initiator  of  the  Fruitlands 
community,  "  bent  on  saving  the 
world  by  a  return  to  acorns  and 
the  golden  age."  Then  there  was 
Margaret  Fuller,  the  first  editor  of 
the  brilliant  but  short-lived  Dial,  a 
woman  of  many  eccentricities,  yet  of 
a  deeply  sympathetic  nature,  who 
became  transformed  into  the  beautiful 

anobia    in    Thb    Blithedalb    Ro- 
TCB.      It    is    in    this    novel    that 

[awthome,  that  "  strangely  silent 
figure,"  has  preserved  for  u-s  his  re- 
collections and  impressions  of  Con- 
cord and  its  residents.  He  tells  us 
of  young  visionaries  and  greyheaded 
theorists  who  were  attracted   thither 


having  discovered  what 
was  a  new  thought  hastenedj 
son  to  ascertain  its  quality 
It  was  among  these  strangelj 
yet  receptive  minds  that  th^ 
Fourier  found  an  easy  entr^ 
the  now  famous  "  Brook  Fall 
tute  of  Agriculture  and  E4 
was  the  outcome.  Emeq 
pressed  to  join  in  what  {I 
abortive  experiment,  but  dot 
the  ground  that  he  was  nd 
to  remove  from  one  prison  t< 
a  little  larger.  i 

Of  all  those  residing  in  01 
this  time,  Thoreau  was  the  i| 
spicuous  figure  next  to  Emel 
was    with     this     morbidly 
genius  that  Emerson  had  d 
friendship,    and     this    was 
person    from  whom    he   gain 
than  any  other   man   alive  < 
Emerson  in  his  turn  had  A 
influence  on  Thoreau,  with  ' 
became  acquainted  in   1837,^ 
was  for  two  years  from  the 
1841  an  inmate  of  his  housQ 
son   tells   us   that   hermit   I 
though  Thoreau  was,  he  wl 
fond  of  sympathy,  and  was  | 
knowing  not  only  the  secret  i 
ship,  but  almost  worshipped 
few  persons  who  resorted  tj 
their  confessor  and  prophet. 

Emerson  acknowledged  n^ 
master,  although  no  one  1 
more  than  he  did  from  the> 
of  others.  He  admires,  bti 
with  a  reservation,  and,  hq 
effect  of  all  great  men  that  ti 
which  they  communicate  is  q 
When  we  are  exalted  by  iddj 
not  owe  this  to  Plato  bu^ 
idea,  to  which  also  Plato  wai 
Emerson  was  above  all  t^ 
optimist,  and  no  one  has  tauj 
clearly  and  forcibly  than  he  j 
of  making  the  best  of  this 
sinking  personal  and  prival 
the    universal    good. 
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finely  attuned  to  the  infinite  was 
able  instantly  to  recognise  "  The 
Eternal  One"  where  and  howsoever 
He  might  reveal  Himself.  His  faith 
in  his  fellow  men  was  large  and  hope- 
ful. He  declares  that  evil  is  only 
privation  and  has  no  real  existence 
when  the  part  is  seen  in  its  proper 
relation  to  the  whole. 

We  shall  look  in  vain  in  Emerson's 
writings  for  any  system  or  orderly 
development  of  ideas.  Gifted  with  a 
rare  spiritual  imagination  his  influence 
can  best  be  described  as  an  impulse, 
a  compelling  force  towards  all  that 
is  noblest  and  best.  And  who  shall 
fcay  he  was  not  wise  in  this?  He 
himself  declared  that  systems  are 
merely  the  outside  husk,  worthless 
except  as  a  temporary  embodiment  of 
the  essential  truth.  For  the  majority 
of  men  have  not  the  time,  or  the 
patience,  to  assimilate  a  system,  rather 
are  they  content  with  a  mood  or  tem- 
per of  thought,  an  impulse  not  fully 
reasoned  out,  which  guides  them  to 
the  acceptance  of  some  opinions  and 
the  rejection  of  others,  and  which  acts 
almost  automatically  as  the  processes 
of  physical  digestion.  Along  this  line 
Emerson  is  of  immeasurable  assistance. 
He  has  no  patience  with  the  logic- 
chopper.  "  He  does  not  argue  with 
men  in  whom  the  faculty  of  vision  is 
non-existent  or  clouded  by  want  of 
use.  He  is  content  simply  to  see." 
Belief  in  one's  own  thoughts,  obedience 
to  the  inner  light,  be  the  consequences 
what  they  may,  is  the  burden  of  his 
teaching.  "  Trust  thyself:  every  heart 
vibrates  to  that  iron  string."  Im- 
patient of  a  "  foolish  consistency,"  the 
"hobgoblin  of  little  minds,"  he  adjures 
us  to  "  speak  what  you  think  now  in 
hard  words  and  to  morrow  speak  what 
to-morrow  thinks  in  hard  words  again, 
though  it  contradict  everything  yon 
said  to-day."  And  again:  "Nothing 
at  last  is  sacred  but  the  integrity  of 
your   own    mind.      ,      .      .     Absolve 


you  to  yourself  and  you  shall  have 
the  suffrage  of  the  whole  world." 
We  must,  therefore,  watch  for  that 
gleam  of  light  that  flashes  across  the 
mind  from  within  and  not  dismias 
without  notice  our  thoughts  bocause 
they  are  our  thoughts,  or  else  one  day 
they  will  come  back  to  us  with  alien- 
ated majesty.  Such  a  course  of  con- 
duct demands  more  than  ordinary 
courage,  for  the  fear  of  being  mis- 
understood is  a  terror  that  keeps  us 
to  low  and  grovelling  aims.  With 
£mer8on  self-reliance  includes  all  the 
virtues;  it  is  the  basis  of  all  character, 
and  the  essence  of  all  heroism.  For 
after  all  what  distinguishes  those  we 
call  great  men  from  ourselves  ia  chiefly 
this,  that  while  we  rely  on  them, 
they  rely  on  themselves.  Among  the 
masses  of  men  self-reliance  is  practi- 
cally non-existent,  and  it  becomes  as 
easy  to  predict  how  they  will  speak 
and  act  at  any  given  moment,  as  it 
does  to  tell  day  from  night.  But 
self-reliance,  by  breaking  up  the 
routine  of  thought,  lets  new  light 
into  the  darkened  mind,  and  sets  the 
world  spinning  on  the  paths  of  pro- 
gress. It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
utter  a  word  of  warning,  for  self- 
reliance  easily  degenerates  into  con- 
ceit and  bombast.  We  must  guard 
against  that  self-trust,  so  closely 
allied  to  egoism,  which  issues  in 
self-assertiveness,  and  is  frequently 
actuated  by  the  greed  of  gain,  or  the 
love  of  power.  It  is  obviously  all  to 
our  good  to  cultivate  that  self-reliance 
based  on  knowledge,  for  in  that  way 
we  learn  to  walk  on  our  own  feet,  to 
work  with  our  own  hands,  to  speak 
with  our  own  minds,  and  come  at 
last  to  understand  that  self-reliance, 
the  height  and  perfection  of  man,  is 
after  all  reliance  on  God. 

Emerson  is  the  despair  of  those 
good  people  who  are  unable  to  com- 
prehend a  man  unless  it  is  possible 
to  affix  a  label  to  him.     He  has  been 
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called  A  Pantheisfc,  but  he  never  con- 
founds God  and  the  tJniverse,  for  to 
him  Ood  is  the  soul  of  the  Universe. 
Having  sympathy  with  the  unsatisfied 
aspirations  of  all  ages  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  him  classed  with  the 
Transcendentalists,  but  he  himself 
described  Transcendentalism  as  the 
"Saturnalia  or  excess  of  faith." 
Mysticism  is  perhaps  the  word  that 
most  nearly  suggests  the  peculiar 
position  he  occupies,  but  then  he 
would  not  swallow,  nor  does  he  wish 
us  to,  all  the  mystic  formulas.  As 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen  puts  it : 


Certainly  Emerson  is  on  the  threshold 
of  mysticifim.  His  peculiarity  is  that 
he  stops  there.  He  does  not  lose  his 
balance.  He  respects  common  senso 
and  dreads  to  distrust  his  vague  aspira- 
tions  by  translating  them  into  a  definite 
system  .  .  .  His  mysticism  may  be 
uninteUigible  or  false  if  taken  as  a  solid 
philosophy.  It  reveals  at  any  rate  the 
man  himself,  the  pure  simple-minded, 
high-feeling  man,  made  of  the  finest  clay 
of  human  nature ;  the  one  man  who  to 
Carlyle  uttered  a  genuine  human  voice, 
and  soothed  the  profound  gloom  of 
dyspeptic  misanthropy ;  a  little  too  apt, 
no  doubt,  to  fall  into  the  illusion  of 
taking  the  world  to  be  as  comfortably 
constituted  as  himself ;  and  apt  also  to 
withdraw  from  the  ugly  drama,  in  which 
the  graver  passions  are  inextricably 
mixed  up  with  the  heroic  suid  the  rational 
to  the  remote  mountain- tops  of  mystical 
reflection. 


It  might  aptly  be  said  of  Emerson, 
what  he  said  of  Shakespeare :  Emerson 
is  the  only  biographer  of  Emerson ; 
and  even  he  can  tell  nothing,  except 
to  the  Emerson  in  us  j  that  is,  to  our 
most  apprehensive  and  sympathetic 
hour.  Emerson  saw  in  flashes.  We 
may  have  read  several  pages  with  no 
firm  grip  of  what  ho  would  have  us 
see,  when  suddenly,  as  the  appearance 
of  the  sun  from  behind  a  thick  cloud, 
the  truth  stands  out  in  all  its  pristine 
beauty,  and   we  are  thrilled   with  a 


strange  awe  and  delight.    ' 
Soul   more   than    any  othf 
Emerson's  essays  contains  { 
tials  of  his  teaching.     To 
is     the     centre    of     all    tl) 
out  of  Him  nothing  can  oi 
soul   preexisted    in    Ood   ■ 
eSIux   from   Ood   and    in 
return    into    the   undevelof 
and    be    at   one    with    Hin 
to    the  individual  self,  suri 
God,   is  the  condition    of  j 
This  deep  power  in  chichi 
is  self-sufficing  and  perfect 
hour;   and  every  man  ia  a 
it  at  some  time;   subtle  ai 
though   it  may  be,   it   pen 
contains    us.       It    is     this 
heart,   this    Over-soul,    that 
man's    tricks   and    talents 
strains    him    to    pass    for 
is,   to  speak  from  his  chu 
not    from     his    tongue.       1 
commonly  call  man,  the  eatt 
iug,    sleeping   man,  is   for 
representing    liimself.     Did 
see    the   soul    whose    orgiis 
through   his    actions,  it   wc 
our  knees  bend  ;  and  if  the 
have    its    way,    intellect, 
oifection     become    transma 
weakness    begins    in   man 
ignore  this  Unity  and  to  be  \ 
of  himself.     Thus  it  is  we 
repress  ourselves   in   our   it 
with  our  fellow-men,  but  it ; 
for  "  we  know  better  than 
and    by  every  word   we  ul 
our  will  or  against  our  will, 
our  portrait  to  the  eye  of 
panions.     "  Eveiy  opiaioa 
him  who   utters  it.     It  ia 
ball  thrown  at  a  mark,  but- 
end    remains   in  the  throwi 
There  comes  the  instant  wlj 
above  the  commonplace,  we  i 
perceive  this  unity  of  tha| 
then  it  is  that  our  hearts 
a   noble   sense   of   power   i 
We    are    conscious    of    at| 
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higher  self-possession  ;  and  it  is  indeed 
a  memorable  moment  when  some 
new  truth  is  revoalod. 

lu  the  mundane  sphere  of  politics 
Emerson  was  more  ideal  than  practical. 
While  not  identifying  himself  with 
any  party,  for  he  can  state  the  case 
equally  well  for  the  liberal  as  for 
the  conservative,  he  did  not  neglect 
lis  duty  as  a  citizen.     He  was  careful 

counsel  all  those  who  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  a  vote  to  see  that  they 
used  it  when  opportunity  offered. 
Emerson  looked  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  highest  end  of  government 
would  bo  the  culture  of  men,  for  if 
men  are  educated  the  institutions 
will  share  their  improvement,  and  the 
tsioral  sentiment  wUl  write  the  law 
of  the  land.  In  the  meantime  there 
should  be  no  repression  of  any  noble 
attempt  or  discouragement  of  any 
generous  scheme,  no  opposition  to 
any  reform,  that  was  a  real  reform. 
AH  should  be  allowed  to  do  their 
work,  and  having  outlived  their  use- 
fulness cease  to  be.  His  interest  in 
public  affairs  was  quickened,  and  his 
views  regarding  the  function  of  the 
State  modified,  by  the  slavery  question. 
Although  wavering  at  first  he  soon 
joined  hands  with  the  Abolitionists 
and  the  cause  had  no  more  fervent 
advocate.  Both  by  speech  and 
writing  he  worked  for  the  removal 
,  of  "  this  accursed  mountain  of 
Borrow  "  for  ever  out  of  the  world. 

In  his  own  time  Emerson  was 
accused  of  exalting  intellect  above 
the  affections.  Tliis  may  have  been 
due,  as  already  indicated,  to  a  certain 
austerity  of  manner,  for  no  one  has 
written  more  beautifully  of  those 
twin-sweeteners  of  life,  love  and 
friendship,  than  he  has.  In  his  essay 
on  Love  he  is  fully  sensible  of  the 
celestial  rapture  that  seizes  us  at  the 
tender  age  and  puts  us  quite  be.side 
ourselves.  The  remembrance  of  this 
early  vision  outlasts  all  other  remem- 


brances and  is  a  wreath  of  flowers  on 
the  oldest  brows. 

In  the  noon  and  afternoon  of  life  we 
still  throb  at  the  recollection  of  days 
when  happiness  was  not  happy  enough, 
but  must  be  drugged  with  tlie  relish  of 
pain  and  fear:  for  he  touched  the  secret 
of  the  matter,  who  said  of  love, 

'  All  other  pleasures  are  not  worth  its 
pains: ' 
and  when  the  day  was  not  long  enough, 
but  the  night,  too,  must  be  consumed  in 
keen  recollections;  when  the  head  boOed 
all  night  on  the  pillow  with  the  generous 
deed  it  resolved  on  ;  when  the  moonlight 
was  a  pleasing  fever,  and  the  stars  were 
letters,  and  the  flowers  ciphers,  and  the 
air  was  coined  into  song ;  when  all  busi- 
ness seemed  an  impertinence,  and  all  the 
men  and  women  running  to  and  fro  in  the 
streets  were  pictures. 

As  life  advances  even  love  becomes 
more  impersonal  and  lovers  grow  to 
recognise  that  the  purification  of  the 
intellect  and  the  heart  Ls  the  real 
marriage,  foreseen  and  prepared  from 
the  first,  and  wholly  above  our  con- 
sciousness. Love  in  the  sexes  is  the 
first  symbol  of  friendship ;  nothing 
life  has  to  offer  is  so  satisfying  as 
the  profound  good  understanding, 
which  can  subsist  between  two 
virtuous  men.  In  all  association 
there  must  be  compromise,  but  there 
are  two  sovereign  elements  that  go  to 
the  composition  of  all  friendship,  and 
one  is  not  superior  to  the  other. 
These  elements  are  truth  and  tender- 
ness, and  if  they  are  linked  to  a  total 
magnanimity  and  trust  we  are  able  to 
defy  all  infirmity. 

As  a  writer  of  verse  Emerson  has 
several  defects,  chief  among  which 
is  the  inability  to  rhyme  correctly, 
but  if,  as  Carlyle  says,  it  is  a  man's 
sincerity  and  depth  of  vision  that 
make  him  a  poet,  Emerson  a,"3suredly 
deserves  to  be  included  among  the 
poets.  A  prose  poet  he  unquestion- 
ably was ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
deliberately  chosen  to  write  verse  as 
the    medium    of    expression    of    his 
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inmost  thoughte,  the  key  to  many  of 
which  are  only  to  be  found  in  his  life. 
There  are  many  lines  that  have  a 
haunting  beauty  all  their  own.  As 
he  himself  said  "it  is  the  thought 
passionate  and  alive  that  makes  the 
poem."  In  the  Dirqe  and  again  in 
the  beautiful  Thbemodt,  the  first  part 
<rf  which  was  written  immediately 
after  the  death  of  his  son  aged  six 
and  the  latter  part  two  years  later, 
we  see  the  suppressed  grief  of  a  truly 
noble  nature  teaching  how  a  great 
sorrow  should  be  nobly  borne.  The 
Bhodoba  is  a  perfect  gem. 

In  May,  when  sea-winds  pierced  our 

solitudes, 
I  found  the  fresh  Bhodora  in  the  woods, 
Spreading  its  leafless  blooms  in  a  damp 

nook, 
To  please  the  desert  and  the  sluggish 

brook. 
The  purple  petals,  fallen  in  the  pool, 
Made  the  black  water  with  their  beauty 

gay; 
Here   might   the   red-bird   come   his 

plumes  to  cool. 
And  court  the  flower  that  cheapens  his 

array. 
Bhodora  1  if  the  sages  ask  thee  why 
This  charm  is  wasted  on  the  earth  and 

sky, 
Tell  them,  dear,  that  if  eyes  were  made 

for  seeing. 
Then  beauty  is  its   own   excuse   for 

being: 
Whj  won  wert  there,  0  rival  of  the 

rose  I 
I  never  thought  to  ask,  I  never  knew : 
But,  in  my  simple  ignorance,  suppose 
The  selfsame  Power  that  brought  me 

there  brought  you. 


In  the  Snow  Storm,  as.t 
lines  will  show,  we  have  a] 
bit  of  descriptive  writing — 

Come  see  the  north-wind 
Out  of  an  unseen  quarry  ei 
Furnished  with  tile,  the  fie 
Curves  his  white  baetiona 

jected  roof 
Bound  every  windward  stt 

or  door. 


On  coop  or  kennel  he  ht 

wreaths; 
A  swan-like  form  invests 

thorn; 
Fills  up  the  farmer's  lane 

to  wall, 
Maugre  the  farmer's  sighs ; 

gate, 
A  tapering  turret  overtops  1 

In  <^e    Tbbminus,  wr 
1866,  Emerson  strikes  th( 
of  his  advancing  years,  ai 
ting  to  take  leave  of  tl 
sincere  soul,  whose  i 
the  peaceful  cemetery  ot  e 
low,  close  beside  those  of 
and  Thoreau,  and  near  to  t 
that  he  loved  so  well,  in  t 
ing  lines  of  what  there  is  e 
to  believe  was  his  last  po 

As  the  bird  trims  her  to  th 
I  trim  myself  to  the  storm 
I  man  the  rudder,  reef  the 
Obey  the  voice  at  eve  obey< 
"  Lowly  faithful,  banish  fee 
Bight  onward  drive  unham 
The  port,  well  worth  the  on 
And  every  wave  is  oharmec 
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OoB  village  lies  juafc  off  the  steep 
road  which  leads  up  from  the  dusty 
white  plain  to  the  popular  "  health 
resort "  which  reaps  a  golden  harvest 
auminer  after  sunimer  from  its  un- 
tilled  lands.  You  can  drive  up  to 
it  in  a  shaky  little  vehicle  with  the 
driver  striding  beside  you,  hooting 
dismally  at  his  patient  horse ;  or  you 
can  secure  a  place  in  the  posie,  the 
stuffy  yellow  diligence  which  carries 
the  mails  of  the  Hepublic  ;  or  you 
can  go  on  foot, — a  long-legged  man 
will  be  sorry  if  he  does  anything  else 
— along  the  zigzag  way  bordered  first 
by  vineyards  and  then  by  chestnuts 
and  then  by  ranks  of  dark  blue 
pines,  and  above  them  the  Teeth  of 
the  South  showing  white  and  jagged 
against  the  sky.  The  wide  square 
place  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the 
bakery,  the  post-office,  the  grocer's 
shop,  the  communal  restaurant  and 
by  the  modest  inn  which  presents 
itself  as  Che  Hdtel  Sans-Souci  ;  a 
number  of  chalets  are  scattered  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill  which  rises 
behind  it  ;  it  is  divided  from  the 
church  and  the  curb's  house  by  the 
high  road. 

Our  village  is  not  a  fashionable 
resort.  The  occupants  of  the  little 
carriages  which  are  for  ever  creeping 
up  from  the  hot  plain  drive  past  us 
with  a  glance  of  weary  indifference,  to 
be  deposited  about  an  hour  later  at  one 
of  the  big  hotels  that  cluster  thickly 
together  at  the  head  of  the  valley. 
They  pause  here  sometimes  while 
the  driver  refreshes  himself  and 
exchanges  a  word  or  two  with  the 
"  boots  "  of  the  inn,  and  the  villagers 
strolling  down   to  the   edge  of    the 


road  return  their  indifferent  glanoet 
with  a  gaze  of  friendly  contempt. 
They  look  so  bored  and  so  dusty,  and 
they  have  such  piles  of  luggage ; 
there  is  always  something  slightly 
despicable  in  a  pile  of  luggage.  They 
will  play  tenuis  and  bridge  just  as  if 
they  were  at  home  and  they  will  get 
up  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  English 
Church  Building  Fund ;  no  one  here 
offers  us  any  such  diversions,  and  yet 
only  a  very  dull  mind  could  find  the 
life  here  dull. 

We  arrived  on  a  Saturday  and 
discovered  at  once  that  the  village 
was  in  a  state  of  half  suppressed 
excitement ;  the  air  was  full  of  it. 
Girls  sat  upon  doorsteps  twining  long 
wreaths  of  evergreens,  there  was  a 
continual  hurrying  in  and  out  of  the 
church ;  the  bells  burst  at  intervals 
into  abrupt  and  rather  discordant 
mirth ;  and  the  stout  cur^  sat  in  his 
balcony  looking  about  him  with  an 
air  of  watchful  supervision.  We  soon 
learned  that  a  great  event  was  im- 
pending. A  young  priest  who  had 
been  bom  and  bred  in  the  village 
was  coming  next  day  to  say  his  first 
mass  in  his  own  home.  "  Figure  to 
yourself  what  an  honour  for  us," 
said  C^lestine  the  waitress  solemnly. 
"A  child  of  the  village, — and  we 
shall  hear  him  say  mass  to-morrow  ! 
It  is  not  every  commune  that  has 
such  a  privilege.  You  have  not  been 
inside  the  church  yetT  But  it  ia 
worth  seeing." 

The  church  was  a  long  ugly  build- 
ing, with  a  nondescript  little  tower 
to  which  was  afiiied  a  huge  clock 
with  only  one  hand ;  the  villagers 
professed  to  be  aabl  to  tell  the  time 
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by  it,  but  A  stranger  could  not  pre- 
tend to  such  dexterity.  The  coiling 
was  painted  blue  and  sprinkled  with 
gilt  stars,  but  apart  from  this  effort 
at  adornment  the  interior  was  bare 
and  cold.  To-day,  however,  it  was 
recklessly  decorated  with  banners  and 
pictures  and  garlands  and  a  profu- 
sion of  pink  and  blue  paper  rosettes, 
while  above  the  chancel  arch,  sweep- 
ing across  the  trivial  prettineaa  of 
the  paper  flowers  and  the  tawdry 
pictures,  as  the  majestic  tones  of  on 
organ  across  the  whistling  of  a  drum 
and  fife  band,  ran  the  awful  legend, 
Tu  68  sacerdot  in  tcKvla  acecrdorum. 
We  had  no  excuse  for  losing  an  hour 
of  the  ffite.  At  four  in  the  morning 
the  bells  began  the  curious  jangling 
which  represents  rather  than  expresses 
a  jubilant  mind,  and  they  continued 
with  little  intermission  all  day.  When 
the  bells  were  not  ringing,  and  some- 
times when  they  were,  the  three  brass 
bands  (our  own  and  two  contributed 
by  neighbouring  communes)  played 
popular  airs  as  loudly  as  possible ; 
and  they  were  supported  by  the  firing 
of  salutes  and  by  the  explosion  of 
mortars  planted  in  the  churchyard. 
By  half  past  eight  the  square  was 
crowded  by  the  men  from  the  high 
pasturages  who  came  trooping  down, 
very  smart  and  a  little  awkward  in 
their  Sunday  clothes  with  a  bit  of 
gentian  or  edelweiss  in  their  soft  felt 
hats  ;  the  girls  were  already  slipping 
into  church,  each  one  carrying  her 
white  veil  folded  in  a  clean  handker- 
chief. By  degrees  the  whole  popula- 
tion with  hardly  an  exception  was 
packed  into  the  building,  leaving  the 
village  deserted  and  silent.  The  ser- 
vice over,  the  congregation  streamed 
out,  very  hot  and  breathless,  the  girls 
shook  out  their  veils  and  pinned  them 
on,  and  presently  a  long  procession 
was  winding  slowly  round  the  place. 
In  the  midst  of  it  under  a  gorgeous 
canopy  walked  the  child  of  the  village 


arrayed  in  our  own  curi^'j 
cope  and  carrying  a  large 
behind  him  walked  three  old< 
followed  by  his  godmother  in 
silk  gown  and  his  father 
brothers,  important  and  smilj 
young  priest  looked  pale  and 
his  eyes  were  reverently  lo 
that  perhaps  he  did  not  see 
comrades  of  the  past  starec 
with  mingled  admiration  a 
pathy.  He  had  been  single 
a  higher  destiny  than  thej 
they  tilled  their  fields  am 
their  cattle,  he  would  be  sc 
eternity  and  shepherding  soul 
ward ;  still,  for  all  this  tfc 
price  to  be  paid,  and  the  wt 
all  is  not  such  a  bad  world  ^ 
is  young  and  the  blood  warn 
veins.  ^M 

We  are  very  proud  opV| 
but  this  is  not  the  only  n 
which  we  know  ourselves  sut 
our  neighbours,  We  have 
darme  for  instance,  a  portly 
aged  person,  who  may  be  i 
afternoon  washing  his  lettuo 
trough  in  the  middle  of  t 
where  an  ever-flowing  pipe 
us  with  an  apparently  inex 
supply  of  excellent  water.  A 
Fontaines,  Cdlestine  informs 
visible  satisfaction,  they  ha' 
had  a  gendarme ;  if  they  reqi 
they  would  have  to  send  l 
There  is  not  very  much  for 
darme  to  do  j  from  time  to 
puts  on  his  uniform  and  stal 
awe-inspiring  manner  about  i 
but  he  prefers  his  sbirt-sla 
the  seclusion  of  the  restaurai 
day  is  the  only  day  when  1 
to  have  any  official  duty  to 
On  Sunday  the  men  alws 
down  from  the  mountains 
nine  o'clock  mass  which  is 
by  a  procession.  Everyoo 
in  the  procession  except  th^ 
athletic    young    giants 
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ui  the  bakery  and  go  to  church 
but  come  out  before  the  aermoa. 
They  sit  smoking  on  the  bakery  bench 
while  everyone  else  is  listening  to  the 
pastoral  discourse  and  when  the  pro- 
cession approaches  they  tly  up  a  side 
lane  to  avoid  the  core's  eye. 

"What  will  you  have?"  says  the 
forester,  a  tall  blue-eyed  man  who 
carries  his  sixty  years  as  alertly  aa 
though  he  had  found  some  drops  of 
the  elixir  of  youth  among  the  mouu- 
taLu  snows.  "  In  every  community 
there  are  some  evil  doers ;  and  in 
any  case  they  do  not  belong  to  us, — 
they  come  from  Saxon."  By  the  time 
their  devotions  are  over,  the  men  are 
hot  and  thirsty,  and  the  communal 
restaurant  is  close  at  hand  ;  as  the 
afternoon  wears  on  they  drink  more 
than  is  good  for  them  and  grow  noisy 
and  quarrelsome,  and  the  day  closes 
occasionally  with  a  free  fight.  These 
disorderly  proceedings  are  a  source 
of  keen  regret  and  annoyance  to  the 
older  men  of  the  community.  "  If  they 
were  hungry  as  well  as  thirsty  when 
they  come  out  of  church,  all  would  bo 
well,"  says  the  forester  apologetically. 
"But  they  eat  nothing  and  they 
mix  their  drinks.  After  all,  it  is 
only  once  a  week  that  they  get  the 
chance.  And  you  must  remember," 
he  continues  very  earnestly,  "  that  in 
other  places,  in  Paris,  in  Saucerre, 
in  London,  for  example,  such  scenes 
take  place  also,  only  there  they  are 
less  public  ;  here  there  is  only  the 
jiiace  and  everything  that  is  done  is 
seen.     It  is  a  scandal  all  the  same." 

The  behaviour  of  the  gendarme  on 
these  occasions,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
sober  and  orderly  members  of  the 
community,  leaves  something  to  be 
desired.  He  is  not  permitted  to  per- 
form his  functions  except  in  uniform, 
and  when  the  disturbance  begins  he 
is  invariably  washing  his  salad  in  hia 
shirt-sleeves,  with  his  back  to  the 
animated  scene.     He  does  not  seem 


to  observe  the  rising  of  the  storm ; 
within  the  restaurant  doors  the  voicee 
grow  angrier,  the  tempers  more  in- 
flamed, and  presently  a  dozen  or  two 
of  ^excited  young  men  are  inviting  each 
other  to  "  have  it  out  "  in  the  place ; 
the  gendarme  lights  a  cigarette  and 
tranquilly  admires  the  flowers  in  the 
post-office  garden.  It  is  not  until 
the  stalwart  disputants  have  begun 
to  pitch  the  benches  at  each  other 
that  he  turns  round  and  becomes 
aware  that  heads  are  being  broken 
and  good  homespun  suits  sadly  ill- 
used  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the 
representative  of  the  law.  With  a 
heavy  sigh  he  gathers  up  his  lettuce 
leaves  and  retires  to  put  on  his  uni- 
form ;  but  the  gendarme  is  stout  and 
the  tunic  was  not  made  to  measure  j 
by  the  time  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
encasing  himself  in  it,  the  storm  has 
pretty  well  spent  itself,  and  there  is 
tittle  to  do  but  to  pick  up  the  bencliea 
and  lock  the  restaurant  doors,  and  this 
he  does  in  as  authoritative  a  manner 
as  could  be  wished.  When  Celestine 
is  asked  why  it  does  not  occur  to  him 
to  interfere  a  little  earlier,  or  why 
some  penalty  is  not  inflicted  on  the 
rioters  for  the  credit  of  the  village, 
she  is  surprised  at  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  foreigners.  "  But  of  course 
you  do  not  know,"  she  says,  "  tliat 
many  of  them  are  his  own  relations. 
Did  you  notice  the  young  man  who 
beat  tho  president's  son  with  the 
shutter?  That  is  the  gendarme's 
nephew.  In  return  the  president's 
son  nearly  tore  off  a  leg  of  hia 
trousers, — his  quite  new  trousers — 
80  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  of 
that.  And  those  that  are  not  his 
relations, — well,  it  is  better  in  this 
world  to  make  friends  than  enemies ; 
otherwise, — who  knows  ? — he  might 
get  tapped  on  the  head  himself  some 
dark  night." 

The  forester    takes   a   less    lenient 
view   of   the   gendarme's   indulgence. 
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In  any  case,"  he  says  sternly,  "he 
onght  to  do  his  duty ;  an  official 
should  have  no  relations."  And  he 
mentions  casuHiUy  later  on  that  the 
gendarme,  like  the  bakers,  is  a 
stranger  here ;  his  home  ia  a  little 
further  off  than  Saxon. 

Sauce rre  is  the  little  town  at  the 
foot  of  the  valley,  a  dull  little  place 
of  some  four  thousand  inhabitants. 
Looking  down  on  it  from  the  moun- 
tain heights,  it  appears  a  whirlpool 
of  gaiety  and  vice,  and  we  talk  of 
"  the  fashions  of  the  plain  "  in  a  way 
which  involuntarily  recalls  the  cities 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The  present 
cure  has  been  here  ten  years.  HLa 
predecessor  who  had  been  hero  from 
time  immemorial,  ruled  his  parish  with 
a  heavy  hand  and  was  specially  de- 
termined that  his  small  domain  should 
not  be  contaminated  by  the  foolish 
vanity  which  prompted  the  ladies 
of  the  plain  to  wear  hats  of  different 
shapes  and  sizes  and  to  adorn  them 
with  feathers  and  flowers.  When  the 
new  priest  arrived  the  women  thought 
the  hour  of  revolt  had  struck.  He 
was  a  young  man,  new  to  the  district, 
of  a  genial  disposition,  and  very  ready 
to  make  friends  with  his  new  parish- 
ioners ;  and  forthwith  they  cast  off 
the  ugly  round  straw  hat  with  two 
long  black  ribbons  floating  from  one 
aide  of  it,  which  every  woman  had 
been  doomed  to  wear  during  Father 
Cyrille's  long  reign,  and  appeared  in 
church  in  brighter  headgear.  But 
they  had  mistaken  their  man.  The 
genial  young  priest  looked,  frowned, 
and  proceeded  to  pour  upon  them 
from  the  pulpit  a  flood  of  denuncia- 
tion so  terrible  that  it  carried  the  gay 
ribbons  and  the  fancy  straws  away 
for  ever.  "  That  was  a  sermon,"  says 
Celestine,  shaking  her  head  at  the 
solemn  memory  of  it.  The  ugly 
round  hats  were  resumed,  the  revolt 
was  over ;  and  when  a  maid  from  one 
of  the  big  hotels  comes  home  to  visit 
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her   sisters    they  inspect 
with  quiet  disapproval.     Hoi 
ful  they  are  to  M.  lo  Curd  foij 
them  in  spite  of  themselvi 
diabolical    snaree !       An<j 
and  yet     .     . 

One  day  wo  were  invit 
theatrical  performance,  an  even 
took  us  quite  by  surprise.  Tlj 
been  an  accident  lower  downj 
valley  and  the  entertainme^l 
given  in  aid  of  the  sufferers^ 
the  special  patronage  of  M.  ]| 
We  bought  our  tickets, — d 
seats,  two  francs — and  were! 
punctually  at  eight  o'clock  j 
large  room  of  the  restaurant 
performance  had  been  or^ 
chiefly  by  the  chef  of  the  Sani 
the  landlady's  son,  a  clever  di 
of  seventeen,  who  was  assisi 
a  friend  from  Geneva.  The  | 
ment  was  Elizabethan  in  its  sin) 
The  few  feet  of  space  consecq 
the  actors  were  divided  from  tij 
row  of  chairs  only  by  a  line  { 
on  the  floor.  There  was  i 
gramme,  no  curtain  ;  when  it  < 
desirable  to  conceal  the  actort 
ments,  a  screen  was  set  down 
our  prying  eyes.  It  was  not 
large  screen  and  a  few  perac 
stitute  of  all  nice  feeling  were 
of  the  meanness  of  peeping  ro| 
corner  and  informing  their  1 
what  was  happening.  The  eni 
ment  began  with  half  a  dozej 
and  recitals.  The  niece  of  tl 
mistress  sang  a  pretty  balla 
children  recited  a  dialogue,  theji 
a  couple  of  songs  with  chorus 
everyone  displayed  the  most  at, 
self-possession,  and  everyone  l| 
cored.  Tlien  we  came  to  the  cU 
ness  of  the  evening,  the  play, 
were  no  women  in  it ;  the 
parts  had  been  secured  by  M. 
the  young  chef,  and  his  frie 
Geneva,  and  to  the  latter 
costume  bad  been  generously  ai 
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There  huiried  on  to  tlio  stage  a 
remarkable  figure  in  a  grey  tweed 
suit,  with  a  pith  helmet  swathed  in 
a  white  puggaree  on  his  head  and 
a  Scotch  plaid  wound  tightly  round 
and  round  his  shoulders ;  it  took  us 
a  minute  or  two  to  realise  that  this 
was  an  Englishman  in  his  usual 
travelling  dress,  but  the  rest  of  the 
house  recognised  him  at  once  and 
greeted  him  with  joyous  applause. 
Presently  we  discovered  further  that 
the  scene  was  laid  in  Turkey  during 
some  war  not  specified  and  that  the 
personage  in  the  plaid  and  the  pug- 
garee was  a  war  correspondent,  with 
a  limited  knowledge  of  French  and 
a  peculiar  habit  of  finishing  almost 
every  sentence  with  "  A'rright." 
Another  war  correspondent  soon 
appears,  a  Frenchman,  very  slim  and 
active.  The  play  turns  upon  the 
rivalry  between  the  two,  and  the 
Frenchman's  wit  enables  him  to  get 
the  better  of  his  clumsy  antagonist 
at  every  tui-n.  The  Englishman 
orders  a  dimier  and  pays  for  it  in 
advan^  ("je  payerai  en  aoance  "  is, 
it  seems,  the  English  traveller's 
favourite  phrase,)  and  the  Frenchman 
slips  in  and  eats  it  behind  his  back  j 
he  robs  him  of  the  stout  portmanteau 
which  he  carries  with  him  every- 
where ;  he  lures  him  away  from  the 
telegraph  office  where  he  is  telegraph- 
ing the  book  of  Grenesis  (which  every 
Englishman  knows  by  heart)  to  his 
editor  in  order  to  keep  possession  of 
the  wire  while  an  important  battle 
is  being  fought,  and  takes  his  place. 
The  Englishman  is  furious,  the  French- 
man mocking  and  nimble  ;  the  Eng- 
lishman insists  upon  fighting  him  but 
the  Frenchman  evades  the  encounter  ; 
he  is  not  fond  of  fighting.  Then 
suddenly  the  position  is  changed.  A 
tremendous  cannonading  from  behind 
the  clothes-horse  to  the  left  tells  us 
that  the  battle  is  being  fought,  and 
at  the  close  of  it  the  Frenchman  is 


diaoovered  a  priacnier  in  the  Turkish 
camp.  We  never  quite  learned  how 
he  got  there,  partly  because  the  sight 
of  the  cur^  repeating  his  evening 
prayers,  rosary  in  hand,  while  his 
flock  laughed  and  applauded  around 
him,  carried  us  for  a  moment  away 
from  the  stage ;  but  we  were  soon 
aware  that  tlio  Turkish  general,  a 
stern  warrior  some  four  foot  ten  in 
height,  whom  we  knew  to  be  a  Turkish 
general  because  he  was  dressed  in  a 
turban  and  a  red  blanket,  was  order- 
ing M.  Alfred  off  to  instant  execution, 
non-combatant  though  he  was,  in 
defiance  of  all  rules  of  war.  In  this 
awful  hour  the  prisoner  turns  to  the 
man  whom  he  has  been  successfully 
cheating  through  three  acta.  "  Com- 
rade," says  he  in  a  voice  broken  by 
emotion,  "  I  leave  my  notebook  with 
you ;  you  will  telegraph  my  report  of 
the  battle  to  my  paper."  The  Eng- 
lishman is  almost  as  much  agitated 
as  his  rival.  "  I  will  .  .  a'rright," 
he  says  .solemnly.  "  Before  mj 
own." 

This  touches  the  jouraalist.  "  Oh, 
no,"  he  says,  "  not  before  your  own  !  " 
But  the  Englishman,  grandly  incon- 
siderate of  his  editor's  feelings,  repeats 
his  assurance.  Two  diminutive  Turks 
proceed  to  lead  their  prisoner  forth  ; 
the  miserable  wretch  bursts  into  tears, 
and  this  at  last  stirs  the  Englishman 
(still  80  slow  !)  to  efiFective  action. 
He  reminds  the  Turk  that  the  French 
Government  will  be  very  angry  with 
him ;  the  Turk  does  not  care  a  snap 
for  the  French  Government  j  he  pleads 
in  the  name  of  justice  and  humanity, 
but  the  Pasha  signs  coldly  to  his 
minions  to  proceed.  "  Very  good," 
the  Englishman  replies  calmly. 
"  Murder  him  then  !  But  you  shall 
not  murder  him  alone  ;  and  the 
British  Government  will  avenge  us 
both.  Fire !  Je  mourrai  avec  t 
A'rright."  And  with  that  he  throws 
himself,  plaid,  puggaree  and  all,  upon 
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the  Frenchman  and  clasps  him  in  a 
fervent  embrace. 

The  prolonged  applause  from  the 
back  of  the  hall  drowned  the  next 
few  sentences,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Turk  was  melted  by  the 
Englishman's  devotion  or  afraid  of 
our  Grovemment's  vengeance  ;  but  the 
prisoner  was  released  without  more 
ado  and  went  off  arm  in  arm  with 
his  preserver,  leaving  us  to  reflect 
upon  the  Portrait  of  an  Englishman 
which  had  been  so  vivaciously  pre- 
sented to  us.  Dull,  clumsy,  irascible, 
the  easy  dupe  of  the  smart  swindler, 
and  with  it  all  so  generous,  so  fearless, 
— there  was  light  as  well  as  shade 
in  the  picture.  But  I  confess  that 
it  was  not  one  which  appealed  to  a 


Swiss  audience.  The  Sw 
practical  people,  they  can  fini 
to  admire  in  a  fool,  and  tl 
lishman  was  certainly  a  f< 
evidently  regarded  the  c 
mourrai  avec,"  as  an  absur 
appropriate  to  an  absurd  < 
When  I  congratulated  M. 
mother  next  day  upon  her 
mirable  acting,  she  repliec 
compliment  by  hoping  that 
had  not  hurt  anyone's  feelit 
was  only  a  joke,"  she  said,  wi 
anxiety.  "  It  did  not  offt 
We  should  be  so  sorry  if 
offended ;  and  we  know  of  co 
Englishmen  are  not  really  lil 

H.  C.  Macd 


BLACKBIRDS  AT  LANCING. 

No  light  steals  o'er  the  upland  grey 
To  glimmer  on  the  eastern  bay, 
Silent  and  dark,  beneath  the  down 
Sleeps  the  great,  gaudy,  joyless  town. 

Here,  too,  falls  slumber's  sweet  release. 
The  jaded  village  breathes  in  peace. 
And  dreamland  visions  once  again 
Cheat  the  strained  eyes  of  mortal  men. 

But,  hark  !  there  rises  in  the  night 
A  clear  low  chuckle  of  delight, 
A  cry,  a  chorus  bold  and  free. 
That  quells  the  moaning  of  the  sea. 


Here,  'midst  their  ancient  haunts,  they  throng 
(In  sheer  delirium  of  song) 
The  sentry  elms  that  guard  the  lawn — 
Those  wild  comedians  of  the  dawn  ! 
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higher  self-possession  ;  and  it  is  indeed 
a  memorable  moment  when  some 
new  truth  is  revealed. 

In  the  mundane  sphere  of  politics 
Emerson  was  more  ideal  than  practical. 
While  not  identifying  himself  with 
any  party,  for  he  can  state  the  case 
equally  well  for  the  liberal  a.s  for 
I  the  conservative,  he  did  not  neglect 
his  duty  as  a  citizen.  He  was  careful 
to  counsel  all  those  who  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  a  vote  to  see  that  they 
used  it  when  opportunity  offered. 
Emerson  looked  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  highest  end  of  government 
would  be  the  culture  of  men,  for  if 
men  are  educated  the  institutions 
will  share  their  improvement,  and  the 
moral  sentiment  will  write  the  law 
of  the  land.  In  the  meantime  there 
should  be  no  repression  of  any  noble 
attempt  or  discouragement  of  any 
generous  scheme,  no  opposition  to 
any  reform,  that  was  a  real  reform. 
All  should  be  allowed  to  do  their 
work,  and  having  outlived  their  use- 
fulness cease  to  be.  His  interest  in 
public  affairs  was  quickened,  and  his 
views  regarding  the  function  of  the 
State  modified,  by  the  slavery  question. 
Although  wavering  at  first  he  soon 
joined  hands  with  the  Abolitionists 
and  the  cause  had  no  more  fervent 
advocate.  Both  by  speech  and 
writing  he  worked  for  the  removal 
of  "  this  accursed  mountain  of 
sorrow  "  for  ever  out  of  the  world. 

In  his  own  time  Emerson  was 
accused  of  exalting  intellect  above 
the  affections.  This  may  have  been 
due,  as  already  indicated,  to  a  certain 
austerity  of  manner,  for  no  one  has 
written  more  beautifully  of  tliose 
twin-sweeteners  of  life,  love  and 
friendship,  than  he  has.  In  his  essay 
on  Love  he  is  fully  sensible  of  the 
celestial  rapture  that  seizes  us  at  the 
tender  age  and  puts  us  quite  beside 
ourselves.  The  remembrance  of  this 
early  vision  outlasts  all  other  remem- 


brances and  i4  a  wreath  of  flowers  on 
the  oldest  brows. 

In  the  noon  and  afternoon  of  life  we 
still  throb  at  the  reoollootion  of  days 
when  happiness  was  not  happy  enough, 
but  must  be  drugged  with  tlie  relish  of 
pain  and  fear ;  for  he  touched  the  secret 
of  the  matter,  who  said  of  love, 

'  All  other  pleasures  are  not  worth  its 
pains: ' 

and  when  the  day  was  not  long  enough, 
but  the  night,  too,  must  be  consumed  in 
keen  recollectiona  ;  when  the  head  boUed 
all  night  on  the  pillow  with  the  generous 
deed  it  resolved  on  ;  when  the  moonlight 
was  a  pleasing  fever,  and  the  atara  were 
letters,  and  the  flowers  ciphers,  and  the 
air  was  coined  into  song ;  when  all  busi- 
ness seemed  an  impertinence,  and  all  the 
men  and  women  running  to  and  fro  in  the 
streets  were  pictures. 

As  Ufe  advances  even  love  becomes 
more  impersonal  and  lovers  grow  to 
recognise  that  the  purification  of  the 
intellect  and  the  heart  is  the  real 
marriage,  foreseen  and  prepared  from 
the  first,  and  wholly  above  our  con- 
sciousness. Love  in  the  sexes  is  the 
first  symbol  of  friendship ;  nothing 
life  has  to  offer  is  so  satisfying  as 
the  profound  good  understanding, 
which  can  subsist  between  two 
virtuous  men.  In  all  association 
there  must  be  compromise,  but  there 
are  two  sovereign  elements  that  go  to 
the  composition  of  all  friendship,  and 
one  is  not  superior  to  the  other. 
These  elements  are  truth  and  tender- 
ness, and  if  they  are  linked  to  a  total 
magnanimity  and  trust  we  are  able  to 
defy  all  infirmity. 

As  a  writer  of  verse  Emerson  has 
several  defects,  chief  among  which 
is  the  inability  to  rhyme  correctly, 
but  if,  aa  Carlyle  says,  it  is  a  man's 
sincerity  and  depth  of  vision  that 
make  him  a  poet,  Emerson  assuredly 
deserves  to  be  included  among  the 
poets.  A  prose  poet  he  unquestion- 
ably was ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
deliberately  chosen  to  write  verse  as 
the    medium    of    expression    of    bis 
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inmuat  thoughta,  the  key  to  many  of 
which  are  only  to  be  found  in  hia  life. 
There  are  many  liaea  that  have  a 
haunting  beauty  all  their  own.  As 
he  himself  said  "it  ia  the  thought 
passionate  and  alive  that  makes  the 
poem."  In  the  Dirge  and  again  in 
the  beautiful  Threnody,  the  first  part 
of  which  was  written  immediately 
after  the  death  of  hia  son  aged  six 
and  the  latter  part  two  years  later, 
we  see  the  suppressed  grief  of  a  truly 
noble  nature  teaching  how  a  great 
sorrow  should  be  nohly  borne.  The 
Rhodoba  is  a  perfect  gem. 

In  May,  when  sea-winds  pierced  our 

Bolitudea, 
I  found  the  fresh  Rhodora  in  the  woods, 
Spreading  its  leafless  blooms  in  a  damp 

nook, 
To  please  the  desert  and  the  sluggish 

brook. 
The  purple  petals,  fallen  in  the  pool, 
Made  the  black  water  with  their  beauty 

gay; 

Here    might   the    red-bird    come    his 

plumes  to  cool, 
And  court  the  flower  that  cheapens  his 

array. 
Bhodora  I  if  the  sages  ask  thee  why 
This  charm  is  wasted  on  the  earth  and 

sky, 
TeU  them,  dear,  that  if  eyes  were  made 

for  seeing, 
Then  beauty  is  its   own    excuse    for 

being: 
Why  thou  wert  there,  0  rival  of  the 

rose  I 
I  never  thought  to  ask,  I  never  knew : 
But,  in  my  simple  ignorance,  suppose 
The  self-same  Power  that  brought  me 

there  brought  you. 


In  the  Snow  Btobm,  as  tb( 
lines  will  show,  we  have  an 
bit  of  descriptive  writings 

Come  see  the  north-wind'i 
Out  of  an  unseen  quarry  ev< 
Furnished  with  lilo,  the  fiei 
Curves  his  white   bastions 

jected  roof 
Round  every  windward  sta) 

or  door. 

M. 
On  coop  or  kennel  he  ha) 

wreaths  ; 
A  swan-like  form  invests 

thorn ; 
Fills  up  the  farmer's  lane 

to  wall, 
Maugre  the  farmer's  sighs  ; 

gate, 
A  tapering  turret  overtops  tl 

In  the  Terminus,  writt 
1866,  Emerson  strikes  the 
of  his  advancing  years,  an( 
ting  to  take  leave  of  this  a 
sincere  soul,  whose  remain 
the  peaceful  cemetery  of  8 
low,  close  beside  those  of  I 
and  Thoreau,  and  near  to  th 
that  he  loved  so  well,  in  th 
ing  lines  of  what  there  is  ev 
to  believe  was  his  last  poem 

As  the  bird  trims  her  to  the 
I  trim  myself  to  the  storm  c 
I  man  the  rudder,  reef  the  a 
Obey  the  voice  at  eve  obeyei 
"Lowly  faithful,  banish  feai 
Eight  onward  drive  uuharm 
The  port,  weU  worth  the  oru 
And  every  wave  is  charmed, 
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Our  village  lies  just  off  the  steep 
road  which  leads  up  from  the  dusty 
white  plain  to  the  popular  "  health 
resort "  which  reaps  a  golden  harvest 
Bummer  after  summer  from  its  un- 
tilled  lands.  You  can  drive  up  to 
it  Iq  a  shaky  little  vehicle  with  the 
driver  atriding  beside  you,  hooting 
dismally  at  his  patient  horse ;  or  you 
can  secure  a  place  in  the  poate,  the 
stufiy  yellow  diligence  which  carries 
the  mails  of  the  Republic  ;  or  you 
can  go  on  foot, — a  long-legged  man 
will  be  sorry  if  he  does  anything  else 
— along  the  zigzag  way  bordered  first 
by  vineyards  and  then  by  chestnuts 
and  then  by  ranks  of  dark  blue 
pines,  and  above  them  the  Teeth  of 
the  South  showing  white  and  jagged 
against  the  sky.  The  wide  square 
place  is  bounded  on  three  aides  by  the 
bakery,  the  post-office,  the  grocer's 
shop,  the  communal  restaurant  and 
by  the  modest  inn  which  presents 
itself  as  the  Hdtel  Sans-Souci  ;  a 
number  of  chalets  are  scattered  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill  which  rises 
behind  it  ;  it  is  divided  from  the 
church  and  the  curb's  house  by  the 
high  road. 

Our  village  is  not  a  fashionable 
resort.  The  occupants  of  the  little 
carriages  which  are  for  ever  creeping 
up  from  the  hot  plain  drive  past  us 
with  a  glance  of  weary  indifference,  to 
be  deposited  about  an  hour  later  at  one 
of  the  big  hotels  that  cluster  thickly 
together  at  the  head  of  the  valley. 
They  pause  here  sometimes  while 
the  driver  refreshes  himself  and 
exchanges  a  word  or  two  with  the 
"  boots  "  of  the  inn,  and  the  villagers 
■trolling  down   to  the  edge  of    the 


road  return  their  indifferent  glances 
with  a  gaze  of  friendly  contempt. 
They  look  so  bored  and  so  dusty,  and 
they  have  such  piles  of  luggage ; 
there  is  always  something  slightly 
despicable  in  a  pile  of  luggage.  They 
will  play  tennis  and  bridge  just  as  if 
they  were  at  home  and  they  will  get 
up  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  English 
Church  Building  Fund  ;  no  one  here 
offers  us  any  such  diversions,  and  yet 
only  a  very  dull  mind  could  find  the 
life  here  dull. 

We  arrived  on  a  Saturday  and 
discovered  at  once  that  the  rUlage 
was  in  a  state  of  half  suppressed 
excitement ;  the  air  was  full  of  it. 
Girls  sat  upon  doorsteps  twining  long 
wreaths  of  evergreens,  there  was  a 
continual  hurrying  in  and  out  of  the 
church ;  the  bells  burst  at  intervals 
into  abrupt  and  rather  discordant 
mirth ;  and  the  stout  cur(^  sat  in  his 
balcony  looking  about  him  with  an 
air  of  watchful  supervision.  We  soon 
learned  that  a  great  event  was  im- 
pending. A  young  priest  who  had 
been  born  and  bred  in  the  village 
was  coming  next  day  to  say  his  first 
mass  in  his  own  home.  "  Figure  to 
yourself  what  an  honour  for  us," 
said  C^lestine  the  waitress  solemnly. 
"A  child  of  the  village, — and  we 
shall  hear  him  say  mass  to-morrow  [ 
It  is  not  every  commune  that  has 
such  a  privilege.  You  have  not  been 
inside  the  church  yet  ?  But  it  is 
worth  seeing." 

The  church  was  a  long  ugly  build- 
ing, with  a  nondescript  little  tower 
to  which  was  affixed  a  huge  clock 
with  only  one  hand ;  the  villagers 
professed  to  be  aabl  to  tell  the  time 
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by  it,  but  a  str&nger  could  not  pre- 
tend to  such  dexterity.  The  ceiling 
\raa  painted  blue  and  sprinkled  with 
gilt  stars,  but  apart  from  this  effort 
at  adornment  the  interior  was  bare 
and  cold.  Today,  however,  it  was 
recklessly  decorated  with  banners  and 
pictures  and  garlands  and  a  profu- 
sion of  pink  and  blue  paper  rosettes, 
while  above  the  chancel  arch,  sweep- 
ing across  the  trivial  prettiness  of 
the  paper  flowers  and  the  tawdry 
pictures,  as  the  majestic  tones  of  an 
organ  across  the  whistling  of  a  drum 
and  fife  band,  ran  the  awful  legend, 
Tti  es  atuerdoa  in  tfecula  sceculorum. 
We  had  no  excuse  for  losing  an  hoar 
of  the  ffite.  At  four  in  the  morning 
the  bells  began  the  curious  jangling 
which  represents  rather  than  expresses 
a  jubilant  mind,  and  they  continued 
with  little  intermission  all  day.  When 
the  bells  were  not  ringing,  and  some- 
times when  they  were,  the  three  brass 
bands  (our  own  and  two  contributed 
by  neighbouring  communes)  played 
popular  airs  as  loudly  as  possible ; 
and  they  were  supported  by  the  firing 
of  salutes  and  by  the  explosion  of 
mortars  planted  in  the  churchyard. 
By  half  past  eight  the  square  was 
crowded  by  the  men  from  the  high 
pasturages  who  came  trooping  down, 
very  smart  and  a  little  awkward  in 
their  Sunday  clothes  with  a  bit  of 
gentian  or  edelweiss  in  their  soft  felt 
hats  ;  the  girls  were  already  slipping 
into  church,  each  one  carrying  her 
white  veil  folded  in  a  clean  handker- 
chief. By  degrees  the  whole  popula- 
tion with  hardly  an  exception  was 
packed  into  the  building,  leaving  the 
village  deserted  and  silent,  The  ser- 
vice over,  the  congregation  streamed 
out,  very  hot  and  breathless,  the  girls 
shook  out  their  veUs  and  pinned  them 
on,  and  presently  a  long  procession 
was  winding  slowly  round  the  place. 
In  the  midat  of  it  under  a  gorgeous 
canopy  walked  the  child  of  the  village 


arrayed  in  our  own  curia's  hu| 
cope  and  carrying  a  large 
behind  him  walked  three  olde 
followed  by  his  godmother  in 
ailk  gown  and  his  father 
brothers,  important  and  smili 
young  priest  looked  pale  and 
his  eyes  were  reverently  lo- 
that  perhaps  he  did  not  see 
comrades  of  the  past  stared 
with  mingled  admiration  a 
pathy.  He  had  been  single 
a  higher  destiny  than  they 
they  tilled  their  fields  anc 
their  cattle,  he  would  be  so 
eternity  and  shepherding  souL 
ward  ;  still,  for  all  this  th 
price  to  be  paid,  and  the  w( 
all  is  not  such  a  bad  world  ^ 
is  young  and  the  blood  warn 
veins. 

We  are  very  proud  of  ov 
but  this  is  not  the  only  n 
which  we  know  ourselves  su] 
our  neighbours.  We  have 
darme  for  instance,  a  portly 
aged  person,  who  may  be  i 
afternoon  washing  his  lettuc* 
trough  in  the  middle  of  t 
where  an  ever-flowing  pipe 
us  with  an  apparently  inex 
supply  of  excellent  water.  A 
Fontaines,  C^lestine  informs 
visible  satisfaction,  they  ha^ 
had  a  gendarme ;  if  they  reqi 
they  would  have  to  send  1 
There  is  not  very  much  for 
darme  to  do ;  from  time  to 
puts  on  his  uniform  and  stall 
awe-inspiring  manner  about  t 
but  he  prefers  his  8hirt-sle< 
the  seclusion  of  the  restauraii 
day  is  the  only  day  when  1 
to  have  any  official  duty  to 
On  Sunday  the  men  alwa; 
down  from  the  mountains 
nine  o'clock  mass  which  is 
by  a  procession.  Everyon 
in  the  proce8.sion  except  th( 
athletic     young     giants 
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in  the  b&kery  and  go  to  church 
bat  come  out  before  the  sermon. 
They  sit  smoking  on  the  bakery  bench 
while  everyone  else  is  listening  to  the 
pastoral  discourse  aud  when  the  pro- 
cession approaches  they  tly  up  a  aide 
lane  to  avoid  the  cure's  eye. 

"What  will  you  have?"  says  the 
forester,  a  tall  blue-eyed  man  who 
carries  his  sixty  years  as  alertly  as 
though  he  had  found  some  drops  of 
the  elixir  of  youth  among  the  moun- 
tain snows.  "  In  every  community 
there  are  some  evil  doers ;  and  in 
any  case  they  do  not  belong  to  us, — 
they  come  from  Saxon."  By  the  time 
their  devotions  are  over,  the  men  are 
hot  and  thirsty,  and  the  communal 
restaurant  is  close  at  hand  ;  as  the 
afternoon  wears  on  they  drink  more 
than  is  good  for  them  and  grow  noisy 
and  quarrelsome,  and  the  day  closes 
occasionally  with  a  free  fight.  These 
disorderly  proceedings  are  a  source 
of  keen  regret  and  annoyance  to  the 
older  men  of  the  community.  "  If  they 
were  hungry  as  well  as  thirsty  when 
they  come  out  of  church,  all  would  be 
well,"  says  the  forester  apologetically. 
"  But  they  eat  nothing  and  they 
mix  their  drinks.  After  all,  it  is 
only  once  a  week  that  they  get  the 
chance.  And  you  must  remember," 
he  continues  very  earnestly,  "  that  in 
other  places,  in  Paris,  in  Saucerre, 
in  London,  for  example,  such  scenes 
take  place  also,  only  there  they  are 
less  public ;  here  there  is  only  the 
place  and  everything  that  is  done  is 
seen.     It  is  a  scandal  all  the  same." 

The  behaviour  of  the  gendarme  on 
these  occasions,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
sober  and  orderly  members  of  the 
community,  leaves  something  to  be 
desired.  He  is  not  permitted  to  per- 
form his  functions  except  in  uniform, 
and  when  the  disturbance  begins  he 
is  invariably  washing  his  salad  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  with  his  back  to  the 
animated  scene.     He  does  not  seem 


to  observe  the  rising  of  the  storm ; 
within  the  restaurant  doors  the  voices 
grow  angrier,  the  tempers  more  in- 
flamed, and  presently  a  dozen  or  two 
of  ,,excited  young  men  are  inviting  each 
other  to  "  have  it  out "  in  the  place ; 
the  gendarme  lights  a  cigarette  and 
tranquilly  admires  the  flowers  in  the 
post-office  garden.  It  is  not  until 
the  stalwart  disputants  have  begun 
to  pitch  the  benches  at  each  other 
that  he  turns  round  and  becomes 
aware  that  heads  are  being  broken 
and  good  homespun  suits  sadly  ill- 
used  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the 
representative  of  the  law.  With  a 
heavy  sigh  lie  gathers  up  his  lettuce 
leaves  and  retires  to  put  on  his  uni- 
form ;  but  the  gendarme  is  stout  and 
the  tunic  was  not  made  to  measure ; 
by  the  time  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
encasing  himself  In  it,  the  storm  has 
pretty  well  spent  itself,  and  there  is 
little  to  do  but  to  pick  up  the  benches 
and  lock  the  restaurant  doors,  and  this 
he  does  in  as  authoritative  a  manner 
as  could  be  wished.  When  C<?lestine 
is  asked  why  it  does  not  occur  to  him 
to  interfere  a  Httle  earlier,  or  why 
some  penalty  is  not  inflicted  on  the 
rioters  for  the  credit  of  the  village, 
she  is  surprised  at  tJie  unreasonable- 
ness of  foreigners.  "  But  of  course 
you  do  not  know,"  she  says,  "  that 
many  of  them  are  his  own  relations. 
Did  you  notice  the  young  man  who 
beat  the  president's  son  with  the 
shutter?  That  is  the  gendarme's 
nephew.  In  return  the  preaident'a 
son  nearly  tore  off  a  leg  of  his 
trousers, — his  quite  new  trousers — 
BO  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  of 
that,  And  those  that  are  not  his 
relations, — well,  it  is  better  in  this 
world  to  make  friends  than  enemies ; 
otherwise, — who  knows? — he  might 
get  tapped  on  the  head  himself  some 
dark  night." 

The  forester    takes  a   less   lenient 
view   of   the   gendarme's   indulgence. 
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'  In  any  case,"  he  saya  sternly,  "  he 
ought   to   do   his    duty ;    an    official 
should  have  no  relations."     And  he 
,      mentions  casually  later  on   that   the 

P  gendarme,  like  the  bakers,  ia  a 
stranger  here ;  his  home  is  a  little 
further  off  than  Saxon. 

Saucerre  ia  the  little  town  at  the 
foot  of  the  valley,  a  dull  little  place 
of  some  four  thousand  inhabitants. 
Looking  down  on  it  from  the  moun- 
tain heights,  it  appears  a  whirlpool 
■  of  gaiety  and  vice,  and  we  talk  of 
"  the  fashions  of  the  plain  "  in  a  way 
which  involuntarily  recalls  the  cities 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The  present 
cure  has  been  here  ten  years.  His 
predecessor  who  had  been  here  from 
time  immemorial,  ruled  his  parish  with 
a  heavy  hand  and  was  specially  de- 
termined that  his  smaU  domain  should 
not  be  contaminated  by  the  foolish 
vanity  which  prompted  the  ladies 
of  the  plain  to  wear  hats  of  different 
shapes  and  sizes  and  to  adorn  them 
with  feathers  and  flowers.  When  the 
new  priest  arrived  the  women  thought 
the  hour  of  revolt  had  struck.  He 
was  a  young  man,  new  to  the  district, 
of  a  genial  disposition,  and  very  ready 
to  make  friends  with  his  new  parish- 
ioners ;  and  forthwith  they  cast  off 
the  ugly  round  straw  hat  with  two 
long  black  ribbons  floating  from  one 
aide  of  it,  which  every  woman  had 
been  doomed  to  wear  during  Father 
Cyriile's  long  reign,  and  appeared  in 
church  in  brighter  headgear.  But 
they  had  mistaken  their  man.  The 
genial  young  priest  looked,  frowned, 
and  proceeded  to  pour  upon  them 
from  the  pulpit  a  flood  of  denuncia- 
tion so  terrible  that  it  carried  the  gay 
ribbons  and  the  fancy  straws  away 
for  ever.  "  That  was  a  sermon,"  says 
Celestine,  shaking  her  head  at  the 
solemn  memory  of  it.  The  ugly 
round  hats  were  resumed,  the  revolt 
was  over  ;  and  when  a  maid  from  one 
pOf  the  big  hotels  comes  home  to  visit 
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her  sisters  they  inspect  her 
with  quiet  disapproval.  How 
ful  they  are  to  M.  le  Cat4  for 
theoi  in  spite  of  themeelves  fra 
diabolical  snares !  And  y^ 
and  yet 

One    day   we    were   invite< 
theatrical  performance,  an  even 
took  us  quite  by  surprise.     Thi 
been  an  accident  lower  down 
valley   and    the    entertainmei 
given   in  aid  of   the  sufferers, 
the  special  patronage  of  M.  I< 
We     bought    our    tickets, — » 
seats,   two   francs — and   were 
punctually   at    eight    o'clock 
large  room  of   the   restaurantj 
performance      had     been     ori 
chiefly  by  the  chef  of  the  San^i 
the  landlady's  son,  a  clever  dd 
of    seventeen,    who  was   assial 
a  friend  from  Geneva.     The  aj 
ment  was  Elizabethan  in  its  siml 
The  few  feet  of  space  consecrl 
the  actors  were  divided  from  thj 
row  of  chairs  only  by  a  line 
on    the   floor.      There    was 
gramme,  no  curtain  ;  when  it 
desirable  to  conceal  the  acton 
ments,  a  screen  was  set  down! 
our  prying  eyes.     It  was  not  j 
large  screen  and  a  few   persdl 
stitute  of  all  nice  feeling  were 
of  the  meanness  of  peeping  ror" 
corner    and    informing   their 
what  was  happening.     The  enl 
ment  began  with  half  a  doze: 
and  recitals.     The  niece  of  t 
mistress   sang    a   pretty  ball 
cliildren  recited  a  dialogue,  tb 
a  couple  of  songs  with  chorui 
everyone  displayed  the  most 
self-possession,  and  everyone 
cored.    Then  we  came  to  the  chij 
neas  of  the  evening,  the  play.  1 
were   no   women    in  it ;    the  I 
parts  had  been  secured  by  M.  , 
the  young  chef,  and  his  frieil 
Geneva,  and   to   the   latter  tt 
costume  had  been  generously  oc| 
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There  hurried  on  to  tho  stage  a 
remtirkable  figure  in  a  grey  tweed 
suit,  with  a  pith  helmet  swathed  in 
a  white  puggaree  on  his  head  and 
a  Scotch  plaid  wound  tightly  round 
and  round  his  shoulders ;  it  took  us 
a  minute  or  two  to  realise  that  this 
was  an  Englishman  in  his  usual 
travelling  dress,  but  the  rest  of  the 
houae  recognised  him  at  once  and 
greeted  him  with  joyous  applause. 
Presently  wo  discovered  further  that 
the  scene  was  laid  in  Turkey  during 
some  war  not  specified  and  that  the 
personage  in  the  plaid  and  the  pug- 
garee was  a  war  correspondent,  with 
a  limited  knowledge  of  French  and 
a  peculiar  habit  of  finishing  almost 
every  sentence  with  "  A'rright." 
Another  war  correspondent  soon 
appears,  a  Frenchman,  very  slim  and 
active.  Tho  play  turns  upon  the 
rivalry  between  the  two,  and  the 
Frenchman's  wit  enables  him  to  get 
the  better  of  liis  clumsy  antagonist 
at  every  turn.  The  Eoglishman 
orders  a  dinner  and  pays  for  it  in 
advance  ("je  pai/erai  en  avcmce  "  is, 
it  seems,  the  English  traveller's 
favourite  phrase,)  and  the  Frenchman 
slips  in  and  eats  it  behind  his  back  ; 
he  robs  him  of  tho  stout  portmanteau 
which  he  carries  with  him  every- 
where; he  lures  him  away  from  the 
telegraph  office  where  he  is  telegraph- 
ing the  book  of  Genesis  (which  every 
Englishman  knows  by  heart)  to  his 
editor  in  order  to  keep  possession  of 
the  wire  while  an  important  battle 
is  being  fought,  and  takes  his  place. 
The  Eoglishman  is  furious,  the  French- 
man mocking  and  nimble ;  the  Eng- 
lishman insists  upon  fighting  him  but 
the  Frenchman  evades  tJie  encounter  ; 
he  is  not  fond  of  fighting.  Then 
suddenly  the  position  is  changed.  A 
tremendous  cannonading  from  behind 
the  clothes-horse  to  the  left  tells  us 
that  the  battle  is  being  fought,  and 
at  the  close  of  it  the  Frenchman  is 


discovered  a  prisoner  in  the  Turkish 
camp.  We  never  quite  learned  how 
he  got  there,  partly  because  the  sight 
of  the  cure  repeating  his  evening 
prayers,  rosary  in  hand,  while  his 
fiock  laughed  and  applauded  around 
him,  carried  us  for  a  moment  away 
from  the  stage ;  but  we  were  soon 
aware  that  the  Turkish  general,  a 
stern  warrior  some  four  foot  ten  in 
height,  whom  we  knew  to  be  a  Turkish 
general  because  he  was  dressed  in  a 
turban  and  a  red  blanket,  was  order- 
ing M.  Alfred  off  to  instant  execution, 
non-combatant  though  he  was,  in 
defiance  of  aU  rules  of  war.  In  this 
awful  hour  the  prisoner  turns  to  the 
man  whom  he  has  been  successfully 
cheating  through  three  acts.  "  Com- 
rade," says  he  in  a  voice  broken  by 
emotion,  "  I  leave  my  notebook  with 
you ;  you  will  telegraph  my  report  of 
the  battle  to  my  paper."  The  Eng- 
lishman is  almost  as  much  agitated 
as  his  rival.  "  I  will  .  .  a'rright," 
he  says  solemnly.  "  Before  my 
own." 

This  touches  the  jouinalist.  "Oh, 
no,"  he  says,  "  not  before  your  own  !  " 
But  the  Englishman,  grandly  incon- 
siderate of  his  editor's  feelings,  repeats 
his  assurance.  Two  diminutive  Turks 
proceed  to  lead  their  prisoner  forth  ; 
the  miserable  wretch  bursts  into  tears, 
and  this  at  last  stirs  the  Englishman 
(still  so  slow  !)  to  effective  action. 
He  reminds  the  Turk  that  the  French 
Government  will  be  very  angry  with 
him ;  the  Turk  does  not  care  a  snap 
for  the  French  Government;  he  pleads 
in  the  name  of  justice  and  humanity, 
but  the  Pasha  signs  coldly  to  his 
minions  to  proceed.  "  Very  good," 
the  Englishman  replies  calmly. 
"  Murder  him  then  !  But  you  shall 
not  murder  him  alone  ;  and  the 
British  Government  will  avenge  us 
both.  Fire !  Je  mourrai  avee ! 
A'rright."  And  with  that  he  throws 
himself,  plaid,  puggaree  and  all,  upon 
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the  Frenchman  and  clasps  him  in  a 
fervent  embrace. 

The  prolonged  applause  from  the 
back  of  the  hall  drowned  the  next 
few  sentences,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Turk  was  melted  by  the 
Englishman's  devotion  or  afraid  of 
our  Grovemment's  vengeance  ;  but  the 
prisoner  was  released  without  more 
ado  and  went  off  arm  in  arm  with 
his  preserver,  leaving  us  to  reflect 
upon  the  Portrait  of  an  Englishman 
which  had  been  so  vivaciously  pre- 
sented to  us.  Dull,  clumsy,  irascible, 
the  easy  dupe  of  the  smart  swindler, 
and  with  it  all  so  generous,  so  fearless, 
— there  was  light  as  well  as  shade 
in  the  picture.  But  I  confess  that 
it  was  not   one  which  appealed  to  a 


Swiss  audience.      The   Sv 
practical  people,  they  can  fino 
to  admire  in  a  fool,  and  tb 
lishman   was   certainly  a  fo 
evidently    regarded     the    ci 
mourrai  avec,"  as  an  absun 
appropriate  to  an  absurd  c 
When   I   congratulated   M. 
mother  next  day  upon  her 
mirable   acting,   she    replied 
compliment  by  hoping  that 
had  not  hurt  anyone's  feelin, 
was  only  a  joke,"  she  said,  wi 
anxiety.     "  It  did  not  offe 
We  should   be   so  sorry  if 
offended  ;  and  we  know  of  coi 
Englishmen  are  not  really  lik 

H.  C.  Macd( 


BLACKBIRDS  AT  LANCING. 

No  light  steals  o'er  the  upland  grey 
To  glimmer  on  the  eastern  bay. 
Silent  and  dark,  beneath  the  down 
Sleeps  the  great,  gaudy,  joyless  town. 

Here,  too,  falls  slumber's  sweet  release, 
The  jaded  village  breathes  in  peace, 
And  dreamland  visions  once  again 
Cheat  the  strained  eyes  of  mortal  men. 

But,  hark  !  there  rises  in  the  night 
A  clear  low  chuckle  of  delight, 
A  cry,  a  chorus  bold  and  free, 
That  quells  the  moaning  of  the  sea. 


Here,  'midst  their  ancient  haunts,  they  throng 
(In  sheer  delirium  of  song) 
The  sentry  elms  that  guard  the  lawn — 
Those  wild  comedians  of  the  dawn  I 


52  Blackbirds  at  Lancing. 

No  tender  robin  whispers  there 
A  fluttering  hope,  a  faint  despair. 
No  spell  binds,  like  the  wondrous  note 
Poured  from  the  night-bird's  golden  throat. 

They  warble,  wrangle,  and  debate, 
Complain,  exult,  expostulate, 
And  challenge  to  the  morning  give. 
Quaint,  eerie,  interrogative. 

Softness  and  fire  blend  in  the  strain — 
The  sigh  of  doubt,  the  sob  of  pain, 
A  psalm  of  rest,  a  shout  of  strife — 
As  motley  and  as  mixed  as  life. 

One  I  loved  well,  oft  here  with  me, 
Heard  this  aerial  harmony. 
One  whom  wild  blooms  and  sylvan  lay 
Touched  to  fine  feeling,  pure  and  gay. 

Earth's  blossoms  blow  for  him  no  more, 
The  lyrics  of  the  woods  are  o'er. 
In  God's  green  acre — deadly  still — 
He  lies  below  our  sunset  hill. 

Yet,  haply,  in  his  calm  apart 

Music  and  beauty  bathe  his  heart, 

And  give  back,  in  diviner  way, 

The  flutes  of  March,  the  flowers  of  May. 

Joseph  Tbuhan. 
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The  present  age  has  long  since 
been  denounced  aa  Alexandrian,  We 
are  all  devoted  (so  we  have  been  told) 
to  the  examination  and  criticism  of 
whatever  exists,  and  though  we  are 
gifted  with  a  keen  appreciation  of 
what  has  been  achieved  in  the  past, 
we  lack  the  instinct  and  energy  to 
create.  In  other  words  we  are  more 
apt  to  write  history  than  to  make  it, 
and  it  is  therefore  the  more  remark- 
able that  a  vast  province  of  research 
is  almost  untouched.  Most  of  the 
arts  have  found  a  hundred  historians  ; 
there  is  one — the  art  of  eating — wliich 
still  awaits  its  chronicler.  Nor  can 
this  neglect  be  excused  by  lack  of 
material  or  opportunity.  The  records 
of  the  kitchen  and  of  the  palate 
are  complete.  We  know  how  the 
ancients  ate  and  what  they  paid  for 
their  dainties.  Athenieus  and  others 
have  not  only  displayed  the  art  of 
table-talk  as  it  was  practised  in 
ancient  times ;  they  have  reduced  it 
to  a  practice,  and  though  some  of 
their  dishes  seem  too  highly  perfumed 
for  our  palate,  we  cannot  but  admire 
their  conduct  of  a  banquet.  And  as 
we  approach  down  the  slope  of  time 
nearer  to  our  own  age,  we  shall  find 
still  fuller  and  more  eloquent  records. 
Long  before  the  cookery-books  dis- 
cover their  secrets  to  our  gaze,  we 
have  the  surer  evidence  of  letters, 
journals  and  accounts,  while  the 
labours  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission  have  revealed  the  taste 
of   our   forefathers  as  well   as   their 

■  The  PlsulSubiss  of  the  T&blb,  An 
Account  of  Gastronomy  from  Ancieut  Days 
to  Present  Times,  by  Q.  H.  Ellwauger. 
W.  Heinemaun,  London,  1903. 


political  opinions.  Moreoyer,^ 
a  sound  reason  why  the  art  of 
should  attract  the  philosopj 
torian :  cookery,  like  aro^ 
or  poetry,  has  its  alternat 
"  classic  "  and  "  gothic  "  and  < 
follows  the  artistic  tendencies 
cessive  periods.  It  is  tberefi 
as  well  adapted  as  any  of  tH 
arts  to  illustrate  the  prog 
human  thought,  the  growth  oj 
intelligence.  But,  despite  thea( 
the  historian  tarries,  and  vr\ 
that  the  professors  of  historj 
universities,  deserting  for  a  ^ 
thrice-told  tale  of  martial  | 
might  sketch  the  pleasures 
table  after  the  scientific  methoi 
is  so  dear  to  their  hearts. 

When  we  first  turned  o' 
pages  of  Mr.  Ellwanger's  bo 
hoped  that  he  had  supplied  w, 
advertisements  call  "  a  long-felj 
But  we  hoped  in  vain.  His 
as  loosely  put  together  as  iti 
It  touches  lightly  enough  upon 
and  modern,  but  its  author'! 
ledge  and  patience  are  both  i 
and  he  has  only  added  ano 
a  long  list  of  desultory  works, 
theless,  he  has  collected  a  vas 
of  curious,  if  disconnected,  fac 
though  he  seldom  rises  to  the 
of  his  subject,  he  has  given 
small  occasion  for  thought, 
ancients  ho  does  but  scant 
since  he  knows  them,  we  su^ 
second-hand  ;  and  be  permits  j 
admiration  for  the  French  So! 
belittle  the  acliievements  of  the  I 
Yet  it  is  to  the  Greeks  that  i 
the  art  of  cookery,  as  all  tlM 
arts,  and  without  their  august  % 
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we  might  still  have  been  no  bett«r 
than  the  barbarians,  who  eat  their 
meat  raw.  Archeatratus  for  in- 
stance, fragments  of  whoee  poem 
upon  gastronomy  survive,  was  a  real 
epicure,  and  he  so  truly  under- 
stood the  art  of  dining  that  he  would 
allow  no  more  than  four  others 
to  share  hia  meal.  But  it  is  to 
Athenaeus  that  we  owe  our  real  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  kitchen,  for  he 
(though  he  wrote  in  the  third  century) 
preserved  for  us  the  traditions  of  an 
earlier  time  ;  and  yet  to-day  Athenteus 
belongs  rather  to  the  philologist  than 
to  the  cook.  Indeed,  the  ideal  edition 
of  his  Deipnosophists  would  need  for 
ita  proper  production  the  learning  of 
the  scholar  and  the  skill  of  a  well- 
tried  chef.  A  haiterie  de  cuisine  is  no 
less  necessary  to  its  elucidation  than 
a  lexicon,  and  until  head  and  hand 
combine,  we  may  despair  of  under- 
standing his  discursive  text. 

From  Greece  the  art  of  cooking 
travelled  to  Rome,  where  its  delicacy 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  vulgar  dis- 
play and  wanton  extravagance  of 
millionaires.  The  Roman  pro-consul, 
when  he  had  pillaged  a  province,  was 
more  intent  upon  spending  vast  sums 
of  money  than  upon  living  Uke  a 
gentleman.  A  fish,  which  had  not 
cost  a  hundred  pounds,  was  deemed 
scarce  worth  eating  by  these  epicurean 
money-bags,  and  one  Emperor  was 
vulgar  enough  to  cheapen  a  delicacy 
by  thrusting  it  in  vast  quantities 
upon  a  reluctant  populace.  Yet 
Rome  produced  the  two  types  of 
banqueter,  Lucullua,  who  worshipped 
the  refinement  of  his  palate  as  a  god, 
and  Trimalchio,  for  whom  a  dinner 
was  an  opportunity  of  absurd  boasting 
and  monstrous  largesse.  A  French 
poet  has  dared  to  prefer  Trimalchio 
to  Lucullus,  a  preference  which  shows 
the  poet's  indifference  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  table.  Yet,  if  we  may  say 
so    without   incurring  the   charge  of 


heresy,  Lucullua  in  his  appetite  was 
something  of  a  prig.  The  man  who, 
dining  alone,  could  boast  that  Lucullus 
was  dining  with  Lucullus,  displayed 
a  superiority  of  mind,  and  a  lofty 
egoism  which  are  not  altogether  agree- 
able to  contemplate.  Trimalchio,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  pictured  by  the 
satirist  as  a  good-natured  extravagant 
buffoon,  and  his  banquet  will  remain 
until  the  end  of  time  the  greatest 
example  of  plebeian  magnificence. 
There  was  no  dish  at  this  memor- 
able banquet  which  did  not  show  an 
amazing  ingenuity.  The  Opimian 
wine,  labelled  "  a  hundred  years  old," 
is  a  fine  sample  of  its  humorous  pre- 
tence. The  first  course  was  a  hen 
carved  in  wood,  from  beneath  which, 
to  the  sound  of  music  two  servants 
drew  pea-hen's  eggs  and  distributed 
them  to  the  company.  The  guests, 
dismayed  by  Trimalchio's  warning, 
"I'm  afraid  they  are  half  hatched," 
broke  the  eggs  with  a  certain  diffi- 
dence. Yet  they  need  have  had  no 
fear,  for  when  they  searched  further 
they  found  in  each  a  delicate  fat 
ortolan  in  the  middle  of  a  well 
peppered  yolk.  But  the  invention 
of  the  second  course  easily  surpassed 
the  brood  hen  of  the  first :  there  was 
carried  in  a  vast  tray  which  had  about 
it  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and 
upon  each  side  the  cook  had  laid  a 
suitable  dish — upon  Taurus  a  piece 
of  beef,  upon  Capricorn  a  lobster, 
upon  Pisces  a  pair  of  mullets,  and, 
when  the  upper  part  of  the  tray  was 
removed,  there  were  found  beneath 
stuffed  fowls,  a  hare,  larded  with  fins 
of  fish  80  that  it  looked  like  a  fiying 
horse,  and  a  school  of  fish  brought 
from  the  river  Euripus  upon  which 
four  images  spouted  a  relishing  sauce. 
Thus  the  satirist  describes  a  banquet 
which  was  also  a  farce,  a  banquet, 
indeed,  which  should  not  have  tempted 
even  the  most  reckless  roysterers  to 
imitation.     Yet  the  experiment   was 
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made  at  Liitzenburg  in  1702,  by  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  court. 
The  orgie,  which  was  described  by  no 
less  a  person  than  Leibnitz  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Princess  Louise  of 
Hohenzollern,  reproduced  with  abso- 
lute fidelity,  not  only  the  banquet, 
but  the  table  talk  of  Trimalchio,  and 
it  suggests  a  curious  familiarity  of 
manners,  that  a  learned  philosopher 
should  give  an  unvarnished  account 
of  such  a  spectacle  to  a  princess.  But, 
for  the  rest,  the  Roman  banquets  were 
rather  an  afSiir  of  money  than  of  taste. 
We  hear  that  a  red  mullet,  weighing 
four  and  a  half  pounds,  was  sold  for 
a  fabulous  sum.  Yitellius  spent  three 
thousand  pounds  daily  on  his  dinner, 
while  Apicius  was  said  to  review  upon 
his  table  the  whole  animal  kingdom. 
In  fact  the  epicures  of  Rome  esteemed 
nothing  that  was  not  out  of  season 
or  brought  from  afar.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  Imperial  Rome  under- 
stood not  the  art  of  dining,  and  when, 
after  the  sleep  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  world  awoke  again,  it  went  back 
to  an  earlier  example  and  a  purer 
taste  to  revive  the  pleasures  of  the 
table. 

When  we  descend  to  more  modem 
times  we  shall  find  that  the  cookery 
of  France  dominated  Europe,  Now 
and  again  our  English  Kings  proved 
their  respect  for  the  kitchen  by  some 
act  of  conspicuous  favour.  Henry 
the  Eighth,  for  instance,  is  said  to 
have  rewarded  a  cook  who  invented 
a  new  dish  with  a  manor.  But  such 
appreciation  was  rare  indee«l,  and  the 
few  gourmets  whom  England  pro- 
duced, either  found  their  cooks  in 
Prance  or  sent  them  thither  to  be 
trained.  To  take  a  single  instance 
from  the  eighteenth  century :  we  find 
from  the  Belvoir  manuscripts  that 
the  Duke  of  Rutland's  cook,  one 
Jones,  received  instructions  in  the 
Duke  of  Orleans'  kitchen,  which  was 
regarded  as  the  best  school  in  France, 


as  well  as  in  the  kitclien  of  til 
bishop  of  Narboime.     But  thi 
prise  was  not  common,  and 
itself     a     clear    acknowledge 
France's  superiority.     In  trut 
was  rare  in  London  was  the  in! 
custom   of  Paris,  where  so   bl 
enthusiast  a«  Vatel,  who  killed 
because  some  sea-fish  arrived  a 
tilly    too    late    for    dinner, 
little  sui-prise.    But  Yatel  took 
and  his  craft  with  perfect  seri 
Trimalchio  called    his  carver 
that  a  single  word  might  be 
summons    and    a   command, 
would  have  been  incapable  of 
thus   on   a   serious   subject,   ( 
sketch   of   a   carver,  quoted 
Ellwanger,  is  as  good  an  exoi 
can  be  found  of  his  grave  stylfl 

Tlie  carver  should  be  well  bl 
he]  inasmuch  8S  he  should  mk 
first  rank  amoug  tlie  servantfl 
master.  Pleasing,  ci>'il,  ami^ 
weU-disposed,  he  should  present 
at  table  with  his  sword  by  hia 
maintlG  on  his  shoulder  and  hil 
on  hia  left  arm,  though  some  aJ| 
habit  of  placing  it  on  the  guard 
sword  in  an  unobjectionable  man] 
should  moke  his  obeisance  when  a{ 
ing  the  table,  proceed  to  carve  thi 
and  divide  them  understandingli 
ing  to  the  number  of  the  guest 
A  carver  should  be  very  acrut 
his  deportment,  his  carriage  st 
grave  and  dignified,  his  appearani 
ful,  his  eye  serene,  his  head 
well-combed. 


mul 


That  is  to  say,  he 
as  many  graces  as  a  Spanit 
fighter ;  he  must  handle  hia 
not  only  with  skill,  but  with  e 
Nor  is  this  spirit  of  gravity  1 
in  France.  Monsieur  Vatel's  d 
of  a  carver  may  be  matched 
character  of  a  Maitre  d'Hfltol 
but  a  year  ago  by  the  late  1 
Joseph.  "  A  dish  learnedly  J 
by  an  incomparable  coolq 
Monsieur  Joseph,  "  might  pasa 
or    at    least    unappreciab 
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MaJtre  d'HOtel,  who  becomes  for  the 
nonce  a  kind  of  stage-maaager,  did 
not  know  how  to  present  the  master- 
piece in  such  a  fashion  as  to  make  it 
desirable " ;  and  Monsieur  Joseph,  in 
demanding  that  each  dish  should  be 
placed  upon  the  table  with  a  suave 
diplomacy,  proves  that  he  was  ani- 
mated with  the  same  spirit  as  Yatel, 
that,  in  other  words,  the  old  French 
tra(iition  is  as  strong  as  ever. 

The  French,  moreover,  have  not 
merely  looked  upon  cooking  as  an 
art,  they  have  reduced  it  to  a  science, 
wjiilo  Monsieur  Savarin,  whose  work 
is  of  no  practical  utility,  still  showed 
that  the  table,  like  every  other  pro- 
vince of  human  activity,  had  a 
philosophy  of  its  own.  But  it  was 
Monsieur  Royni^re,  who,  in  his 
Almanach  des  Ooukmakds,  first  com- 
bined in  one  work  the  art  and  science 
of  the  kitchen.  Not  content  to 
explain  the  composition  of  hia  master- 
pieces, and  to  sketch  banquets 
■worthy  of  himself  and  his  friends,  he 
invented  aphorisms,  which  Savarin 
himself  need  not  have  disdained.  At 
the  outset  he  takes  a  proper  view  : 
"  the  kitchen,"  says  he,  "  is  a  country 
in  which  there  are  always  discoveries 
to  be  made."  Being  a  Frenchman, 
he  knows  that  every  dish  needs  a 
relish,  and  declares  that,  "  without 
sauces  a  dinner  were  as  bare  as  a 
house  which  ha.9  been  levied  on  by 
the  sheriff's  officers."  Yet  he  does 
not  disdain  pastry,  which,  says  he, 
"is  to  the  kitchen  what  figures  of 
rhetoric  are  to  discourse.  An  oration 
without  figures  and  a  dinner  without 
pastry  are  equally  insipid."  As  to 
the  superstitions  which  are  wont  to 
frighten  timid  diners,  he  will  have 
none  of  them.  He  only  dreads 
thirteen  at  table  "  when  tiiere  is 
only  enough  to  go  round  for  twelve," 
and  he  ia  indifferent  to  an  overturned 
salt-cellar,  so  long  as  it  is  not  upset 
in  a  good  dish. 


But  in  truth  the  kitchen  of  France 
has  never  lacked  its  artists,  and — 
despite  the  prophet  of  decline  whose 
voice  has  been  heard  in  every  century 
— ^you  may  dine  as  well  in  Paris  to- 
day as  in  the  classic  ago.  But  the 
practice  is  not  limited  to  Paris  ;  it  is 
diffu!ied  from  end  to  end  of  the 
country.  Not  only  has  every  pro- 
vince its  peculiar  sauces  and  special 
dishes,  but  there  are  few  villages 
where  you  need  despair  of  a  palatable 
repast.  Not  long  since  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  remote  Breton  village, 
which  rejoiced  in  no  public  monu- 
ments and  had  no  attraction  where- 
with to  tempt  the  tourist.  Yet  here 
we  found  a  restaurant,  which,  had  it 
been  in  a  metropolis,  would  have  been 
justly  famous,  and  the  provincial 
artist  who  controlled  it  not  only 
knew  how  to  design  a  dinner,  but 
had  written  an  erudite  treatise  upon 
his  art.  Such  an  experience  would 
be  impossible  in  England,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  explain  the  difference 
between  the  two  countries.  Of  course 
national  temperament  counts  for  much, 
and  the  Latin  races  have  a  far  better 
understanding  of  what  Milton  calls 
"  the  arts  that  polish  life "  than  the 
less  imaginative  Teutons.  But  there 
was  a  time  when  the  popular  kitchen 
of  England  could  provide  something 
else  than  a  chop  or  a  steak  and  a 
boiled  potato.  Our  forefathers  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ate  perhaps  rather 
coarsely,  but  their  table  was  not  only 
liljeral  but  various.  Sir  William 
Fairfax,  for  instance,  as  we  know 
from  the  last  volume  publi.shed  by 
the  Ili.storical  Manuscript  Commis- 
sion, had  a  Gargantuan  feast  upon 
Christmas  Day,  1572.  His  first 
course  consisted 

of  brawn  and  mustard,  formenty,  boiled 
mallards,  boiled  knucldea  of  veal,  numble 
pies,  peasecods,  a  roast  chine  of  beef, 
roast  veal,  roast  swan,  roost  turkey,  roast 
pig,  cold  crane  pie,  roast  capon,  and 
baked  venison. 
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The  second  course  was,  for  the  most 
part,  a  repetition  of  the  first,  consist- 
ing of 

gillv,  roast  conies,  roast  mallard,  roast 
teals,  one  roast  partridge,  cold  turkey 
pie,  one  roast  woodcock,  and  a  tart. 

To  our  more  modest  appetites  this 
seems  an  heroic  feast,  especially  as  it 
was  eaten  early  in  the  day,  and  after  a 
breakfast  of  brawn  and  mustard,  beef 
and  beer.  Nor  were  the  Scots  an 
inch  behind  the  English  in  gluttony. 
The  young  and  beautiful  Emilie,  the 
heroine  of  Philotos  (1603)  staunched 
her  morning  thirst  Avith  a  cup  of 
Malmsey,  took  "three  garden  gowps 
of  the  air  "  and  was  then  ready  for  a 
breakfast  which  consisted  of  a  pair 
of  plovers  piping  hot,  a  partridge  and 
a  quail,  and  a  cup  of  sack.  But 
throughout  the  seventeenth  century 
the  English  took  a  keen  interest  in 
what  they  ate  and  drank.  The  emi- 
nently learned  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  left 
behind  him  several  ways  of  making 
metheglin,  cider  and  cherry  wine 
together  with  excellent  directions  for 
cookery  J  while  his  friend  and  con- 
temporary, James  Howell,  when  on 
his  travels,  noted  the  dishes  as  well 
as  the  customs  of  foreign  countries. 
The  dla  podrida  of  Spain  inspired 
him  to  a  rare  eloquence.  He  recom- 
mends to  Lady  Cornwallis  a  cook  who 
had  seen  the  world  abroad,  and 
would 

tell  your  ladyship,  that  the  reverend 
matron,  the  olla  podrida  hath  intellec- 
tuals and  senses ;  Mutton,  Beef  and 
Bacon,  are  to  her  as  the  Will,  Under- 
standing and  Memory  are  to  the  soul: 
Cabbage,  Turnips,  Artichokes,  Potatoes, 
and  Dates  are  her  five  Senses,  and  Pepper 
the  Commonsense.  She  must  have  mar- 
row to  keep  Life  in  her,  and  some  Birds 
to  make  her  light ;  by  all  means  she  must 
go  adorned  with  chains  of  sausages. 

But,    while    the    English    of    the 
seventeenth     century     loaded     their 


tables    with   many  meats, 
not  neglect  the  use  <^  sti 
aromatic   herbs.     Their  die 
have  resembled  the  dishes  < 
the    Fifth,    which,    when   ti 
came  to  cut  them  up,  filled 
the  dining-room  but  all  the  a 
of  his  palace  and  the  adjoini 
with   an   aromatic  vapour, 
of    the    ancient    books    of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen 
script    in    country    houses, 
coriander  seed,  ambergris, 
pimpernel  and  powdered  myn 
in   the  making  of  confectio 
as  Addison  and  Steele  simp 
English  tongue,  so  their  conte 
simplified    the   English   kite 
while  the  eighteenth  centurye 
the  sauces  in  which  our  ol 
fathers  delighted,  they  abo 
strange    meats,    and    st     tj 
which  gave  a  character  to  tn 
of   England    and  of  the  Tu 
Stuarts.     In  other  words  tl 
fare  became   as  narrowly  li 
the  vocabulary  of  the  British ! 
and  had  it  not  been  for  th 
rise  to  popularity  of  the  Frei 
we    might   all    be    eating   1 
cabbage,  and  nothing  else,  i 
day. 

It  is  true  that  the  n 
England  had  for  long  employ 
trained  abroad,  but  it  was  i 
the  era  of  the  Napoleoi 
that  England  began  to  get  h 
whence  she  already  got  her 
from  Paris.  The  most  famo 
time  was  Louis  Eustache  U 
having  once  presided  over  the 
of  Madame  Bonaparte,  came  t< 
to  instruct  the  barbarians  in 
For  a  while  he  was  e 
by  the  Duke  of  York,  but 
at  Crockford's  that  he  m 
reputation,  and  his  skill 
least  as  much  as  the  passion 
to  entice  the  gamesters  of  L< 
St.  James's  Street.   Moreover, 
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brated  treatise,  The  French  Cook, 
■pread  the  light  iu  unnumbered  house- 
holds, and  it  is  evident,  even  in  the 
fiction  of  the  age,  that  cookery  bad 
at  lost  won  its  place  among  the  fine 
arts  in  Tjondon  itself.  Bulwer,  who 
echoed  the  tune  of  his  time,  sketched 
a  dinner  in  Pelhah  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  kitchens  of 
the  ancients.  He  admits  that  the 
study  has  not  progressed,  and  quotes 
the  venerable  Ude,  wliom  he  pledges 
in  a  bumper,  to  the  effect  that  cookery 
possesses  but  few  innovators.  Both 
Pelham  and  Lord  Guloseton  discuss 
their  dinner  with  a  proper  enthusiasm, 
protesting  the  while  that  cooking  is 
not  capable  of  becoming  a  written 
science,  but  is  the  philosophy  of 
practice.  "  Ah,  by  Lucullus,"  ex- 
claims Pelhara,  "  what  a  visionary 
bSckamelle  !  Oh,  the  inimitable  sauce ! 
These  chickens  are  indeed  worthy  of 
the  honour  of  being  dressed  ; "  and 
in  the  same  tone  of  enthusiasm  he 
declares  that  the  lusciousness  of  a 
pear  resembles  the  style  of  the  old 
English  poets.  But  it  is  Disraeli 
who  does  the  fullest  justice  to  the 
artistic  dignity  of  the  cook.  There 
is  no  spice  of  caricature  in  his 
sketch  of  Leander  and  Papa  Prevost. 
Leander,  it  will  be  remembered, 
dressed  such  a  dinner  at  Montacute 
Castle  that  even  his  marmitons  were 
overcome  with  emotion.  "When  it 
was  finished,"  complains  Papa  Provost, 
"  Leander  retired  to  his  room ;  I 
attended  hira ;  he  covered  bis  face 
with  his  hands.  Would  you  believe 
it,  my  Lord  !  not  a  word ;  not  even 
a  message.  All  this  morning  Leander 
has  waited  in  the  last  hope.  Nothing, 
absolutely  nothing !  How  can  he 
compose  when  he  is  not  appreciated  ! 
Had  it  been  appreciated,  he  would 
to-day  not  only  have  repeated  the 
Escalop  a  la  Bellamont,  but  perhaps 
even  invented  what  might  have  out- 
done it.     It  is  unheard  of,  my  Lord." 


No  wonder  Lord  Eskdale  made  what 
apology  was  poasible,  an  apology 
ivhich  the  artist  took  in  the  best 
spirit,  "  If  we  were  but  underetood," 
said  he,  "  a  dinner  would  become  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Gods,  and  the  Kitchen 
would  be  a  Paradise." 

But  despite  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
novelists,  despite  also  the  precept  and 
example  of  Francatelli  and  Soyer,  the 
art  of  the  table  did  not  find  much 
encouragement  in  England  ;  and  to- 
day it  would  be  difficult  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  London  to  find  a  dinner 
in  tavern  or  hotel  that  is  worth  eating. 
Travellers  hesitate  to  explore  the 
British  Islands  because  they  are  afraid 
that  they  will  find  nothing  to  eat  save 
cold  beef  or  eggs  and  bacon.  For  the 
total  disappearance  of  palatable  food 
from  our  country  inns,  we  are  told, 
the  railways  are  to  blame.  But  this 
explanation  is  insufficient.  Some- 
thing also  must  be  allowed  for  defec- 
tive education,  and  for  that  facile 
content,  which  is  only  another  form 
of  ignorance.  The  contrast  is  all  the 
sharper  because  with  the  aid  of  German 
hotel-keepers  and  French  cooks,  we 
may  dine  as  well  in  London  as  in 
Paris,  But  in  our  English  provinces 
we  cannot  dine ;  we  can  but  eat ;  and 
unless  enterprise  correct  the  deficiency 
the  romantic  beauties  of  our  country 
will  remain  unexplored  aa  Timbuctoo. 
Meanwhile  there  is  one  hope  of  re- 
generation. The  motor-car  will  pre- 
sently restore  something  of  their 
ancient  life  to  our  high  roads.  Be- 
tween the  hedges,  where  once  rattled 
the  old  stage  coach,  sprint  and  splutter 
the  new  machines  of  France  driven 
by  oil  or  electricity  ;  and  the  amateurs 
of  the  new  "  sport "  will  not  be  content 
with  the  rough  and  simple  fare  pro- 
vided for  the  rare  pedestrian.  Who 
knows,  therefore,  but  there  may  be 
a  revival  of  the  lost  artl  Perhaps 
within  a  few  years  a  French  hireling 
will    make    an    omelette   or   cook   a 
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cfioteaubricmd  in  the  remoter  cornerb 
of  England.  Then  indeed  the  motor- 
car will  not  have  made  its  clatter  in 
vain ;  Englishmen  will  once  more 
learn  that  "  good  things  were  not 
only  made  for  fools,"  and  that  Dr. 
Johnson's  sentence  was  well  justified. 
"  Sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  look  upon 
it  that  he  who  does  not  mind  his 
belly  can  hardly  mind  anything  else;" 
and  certainly  this  neglect  of  the 
kitchen  is  one  of  the  worst  signs  of 
our  national  indifference. 

When  we  turn  from  England  to 
France,  how  great  is  the  change ! 
The  Frenchman  indeed,  undisturbed 
by  the  scruples  of  a  belated  puri- 
taniam,  most  properly  conceives  it  his 
duty  to  make  the  best  of  every  day. 
He  believes  too  that  the  working 
hours  are  but  leading  to  that  happy 
moment,  when,  with  his  napkin  securely 
tucked  under  his  chin,  he  will  peruse 
the  eloquent  periods  of  the  bill  of 
fare ;  and,  though  he  be  not  guilty  of 
the  Vicomle  de  VieilCastel's  extrava- 
gance, who  for  a  wager  spent  five 
hundred  francs  on  a  single  dinner, 
he  will  find  no  lack  of  variety  in  the 
dishes  set  before  him.  Being  an  artist 
he  will  never  choose  a  8ucce.ssion  of 
dainties  which  clash  one  with  the 
other;  he  will  compose  his  dinner  as 
an  orator  composes  a  speech,  with  due 
regard  to  the  exordium,  the  middle, 
and  the  peroration  ;  and  the  intellec- 
tual labour  thus  involved  will  give  an 
additional  flavour  to  the  well  ordered 
repast.  We  cannot  hope  to  vie  with 
the  French  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  A  nation  whose  very  prisons 
were  once  served  by  accomplished 
cooks  must  always  remain  without  a 
rival ;  and  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  governor  of  the  old  Bastille 
had  so  tender  a  regard  for  bis  inmates' 


comfort,  that  he  was  unhapp] 
did  not  dine  like  gentlenu 
day.  But  at  least  we  ma 
a  good  example  afar  oi!^  and^ 
we  cannot  introduce  the  co 
France,  we  might  at  least  rt 
liberal  style  of  our  forefather! 
The  history  of  cooking,  t 
a  practical,  as  well  as  an  ani 
interest,  and  it  is  impossible 
over  Mr.  EUwanger's  pages 
a  sincere  regret  for  the  pa4 
does  the  style  of  the  cooks 
which  he  quotes  fall  one  wfa 
their  substance.  They  have  i 
of  epic  simplicity  which  we  09 
highly  commend.  "  First  ca 
hare  !  "  What  command  < 
briefer  or  more  direct  1  P 
than  a  century  Mrs.  Qlass  1 
upon  the  fame  of  having  saU 
now  Mr.  Ellwanger  with  pel 
tice  robs  her  of  the  glory.  Sh 
say  it  at  all.  It  is  true  tha 
chapter  on  roast  pork,  she  n 
cook  to  "stick  his  pig  just  a 
breast  bone" ;  but,  as  Mr.  i 
tells  us,  it  is  Beauvilliers  wh 
the  credit  of  having  written,  ii 
for  hare  pie,  the  immortal 
"  Ayez  W7»  lUwe"  But  the 
the  recipes  are  distiuguisho 
imperious  style,  wliich  mak 
the  best  of  good  reading.  '. 
wrote,  as  though  he  held  a  1 
his  hand,  not  a  pen;  so  the 
all  ages  have  written  as  thoi 
hands  held  nothing  less  ffl 
than  a  ladle  or  a  knife ;  and 
this  reason  no  less  than  for 
of  a  good  dinner  tliat  wo  ho| 
petent  historian  will  gravely 
where  Mr.  Ellwanger  has  so  f 
failed,  and  give  us  the  anng 
table  seriously  written,  and  p 
supported  by  documents. 


TWO  PEOPLES  AND  A  PROPHECY. 


"In  the  Haassa  States,  up  the  Niger 
River,  there  are  two  Peoples.  These 
two  peoples  live,  not  each  in  its  own 
territory,  not  each  in  a  distinct  part 
of  the  ooontry,  but  side  by  side  each 
in  every  part  of  it.  Wherever  the 
Hauasa  i.?,  there  also  is  the  Fulani ; 
wherever  the  Fulani  is,  there  also  is 
the  Hauasa.  Thoy  are  two  distinct 
races,  but  they  live  together.  In  some 
towns  there  is  the  Haussa  quarter  and 
there  Is  the  Fulani  quarter  ;  but  even 
in  these  you  find  many  of  each  race 
living  outside  the  quarters  in  huts 
and  compounds  built  next  door  to 
one  another.  They  intermingle  freely 
in  all  the  natural  intercourse  of  daily 
life,  but  there  are  two  languages. 
They  are  only  just  beginning  to  inter- 
marry to  any  considerable  extent,  so 
there  are  two  types  of  faces.  There 
is  the  Hat  nose  of  the  darker  skinned 
Haussa  and  there  is  the  straight  nose 
with  the  oriental  book  at  the  end  of 
it  of  the  lighter  skinned  Fulani.  The 
Haussa  is  the  farmer,  the  spinner,  the 
weaver,  the  dyer,  the  artificer,  the 
hunter,  the  trader  ;  the  Fulani  is 
the  organiser,  the  law-officer,  the 
tax-gatherer,  the  priest.  Each  race 
thinks  itself  superior,  and  each  race 
in  its  heart  despises  the  other.  The 
Haussa  tills  the  soil,  spins  cotton, 
weaves  it  into  thin  strips  to  be  sewn 
together  into  flowing  robes  of  many 
colours,  spends  weeks  patiently  adorn- 
ing his  clothas  with  needlework  pat- 
terns, tans  leather  and  works  it  up 
into  highly  ornamental  articles  of 
daily  use,  hammers  household  utensils 
out  of  tin,  brass  and  copper,  carves 
gourds  and  paddles,  chips  out  huge 
canoes,  fishes,  hunts  and  has  the  con- 


scious pride  of  labour,  useful  laboar 
which  produces  material  comforts  for 
himself.  Above  all  he  trades.  He 
can  strike  a  bargain  and  get  the 
better  of  the  smartest  Arab  in  the 
caravan.  He  travels  huge  distances 
with  his  wares  and  comes  back  to  hia 
own  land  and  townsmen  with  the 
greater  pride  and  sense  of  superiority 
which  only  travel  gives.  He  settles 
down  under  the  oppressor  with  the 
philo.sophy  of  the  man  who  has  been 
in  many  lands  and  has  found  the 
oppressor  in  all. 

The  Fulani  has  a  different  pride; 
his  is  the  pride  of  tejuporal  power, 
the  pride  of  the  organiser,  tlie  ruler, 
the  pride  of  education,  the  pride  of 
the  governing  race.  Even  before  he 
had  the  power  the  Fulani  had  the 
pride — the  pride  of  the  gypsy.  In  the 
beginning  the  Fulani  in  Haussaland 
was  nomadic.  He  did  not  scratch  in 
the  hot  sun  in  the  yamlields  ;  he  did 
not  get  covered  with  mud  in  the  fish 
traps ;  he  did  not  chase  wDd  animals 
which  gave  but  a  poor  return  for 
the  exertion  and  risk.  He  did  not 
sit  and  work  in  the  dirt  at  the  forge 
or  under  the  loom  all  day  or  harden 
his  fingers  with  the  hammer,  the  knife 
or  the  needle  for  a  small  pittance. 
Lazy  but  astute,  poor  but  too  proud 
to  work,  the  Fulani  in  those  days 
despised  the  Haussa  just  as  the  gypsy 
de.spise8  the  navvy  at  home,  and  like 
the  gypsy  held  aloof,  driving  his  cattle 
wherever  the  young  grass  grew,  and 
exchanging  the  miJk,  fle.sh  and  hides 
of  his  herds  for  whatever  the  Haussa 
had  to  offer.  In  other  neighbouring 
countries,  races  of  the  Fulani  stock 
may  have  had  power  and  been  impor- 
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tant  peoples ;  it  may  be  that  round 
about  Haussaland  the  lighter-akianed 
relatives  of  the  Fulani  have  ruled  for 
centuries  as  some  think  they  have  ; 
bat  in  Haussaland  the  Fulani  was 
but  a  gypsy  a  few  hundred  years  ago. 
Despised  and  despising  he  wandered 
about  among  the  little  principalities 
and  kingdoms,  retaliating  when  he 
was  injured  but  never  making  himself 
seriously  felt. 

It  was  a  wonderful  country  this 
Haussaland  a  few  centuries  ago,  then 
at  its  height  of  importance,  and 
it  is  a  wonderful  country  now.  It 
poured  its  produce  and  its  manufac 
tures  across  the  desert  into  Europe 
when  Europe  was  half  civilised,  and 
it  pours  them  into  the  same  channel 
still — the  morocco 
merce  oomea  from 
was  as  far  ahead 
has  now  been  left 
once  the  Factory 
ranean  just 
Granary      of 

about  the  Haussa  as  ho  is  to-day 
points  to  a  by-gone  civilisation  long 
forgotten,  a  civilisation  of  which  his 
present  arts  and  crafts  are  but  traces. 
The  patterns  of  the  workers  in  brass, 
leather  and  cotton  are  no  longer  de- 
signs J  they  have  lost  their  purpose 
and  their  backbone  is  gone  ;  they  are 
but  fragments  of  finer  schemes,  mere 
scraps  of  careful  effects,  memories  of 
a  lost  art.  But  the  brazen  ewers  are 
not  savage  any  more  than  the  heavier 
brass  work  of  India,  the  hieroglyphics 
of  Egypt  or  the  long  gun  of  the  Arab. 
They  belong  to  a  civilisation,  of  the 
past,  it  is  true,  but  none  the  less  a 
civilisation.  It  has  left  no  temples, 
no  pyramids ;  but  then  it  had  no 
lime.  Its  arts  and  crafts  have  been 
left  behind  by  Birmingham ;  but  then 
it  had  no  machinery.  It  lived  and 
survived  through  periods  in  which 
the  Gothic  invasion  would  have  been 
but  an  ordinary  Incident.     It  was  a 


leather   of    com- 

Kano.     Once   it 

of    Europe   as   it 

behind.     It  was 

of    the   Mediter- 

as     Morocco    was    the 

Europe.       Everything 


mighty  civilisation,  and  tl 
built  it  up  were,  are  now, 
for  ages  be  a  mighty  people. 

Can  we  call  a  people  sav 
has  a  written  language  of  il 
a  language  which  is  osed  to-<il 
which  after  much  control^ 
admitted  to  be  of  older  ori^ 
Arabic]  It  has  been  suggest 
it  was  merely  a  corruption  ol 
but  that  cannot  be  maintfl 
two  thirds  of  it  is  older  then 
Nor  can  we  call  a  peopU 
which  has  such  an  inborn 
instinct.  Tho  trader  of  Aft 
Haussa,  is  found  now,  as  ho  h 
found  for  a  thousand  years,  ft 
Mediterranean  to  the  Oil  1 
from  Morocco  to  the  Nile, 
thing  about  the  Haussa  indi 
past  of  splendour,  wealth  and 
We  do  not  know  how  longi 
been  in  his  land.  We  do  id 
whether  he  is  indigenous,  orl 
he  migrated  from  some  otfl 
of  the  Dark  Continent.  We 
know  whether  he  made  b 
civilisation,  or  whether  he] 
brought  it  with  liim  from  son 
land,  when  he  wandered  in 
We  do  not  know  whether  it  gn 
him,  or  whether  it  has  been 
to  him,  whether  he  learned  it! 
or  was  driven  into  it  by  some  1 
race,  long  ago  absorbed,  Thii 
has  been  in  Haussaland  long 
can  be  traced,  and,  in  spite 
everlasting  intertribal  warf 
spite  of  raiders,  in  spite  of  pa 
has  multiplied  exceedingly  fl 
his  nationality,  absorbing  air 
Like  the  Anglo-Saxon,  he  g 
into  his  stock  all  the  trib 
peoples,  great  or  small,  which  a 
him  or  wandered  into  his  land, 
ing,  absorbing  and  asaimilatir 
all — all  except  the  Fulani. 

We  do  not  know  where  tl 
came  from.     He  may  be  a 
a  Berber ;   he  may  be   pari 
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Moorish    race    which,    spreading    to 
the    edge    of     that     great    Empire, 
wandered    out     of    it.      There    are 
distinct     traces    in     Haussaland    of 
Moorish     influence ;      the     peculiar 
spouted  earthen  waterpot  of  Haussa- 
land is  the  counterpart  of  that  used 
to-day  by  the  peasants  in  the  south 
of  Spain,     Or  he  may  bo  from  Egypt ; 
the  cattle  he  tends  are  similar  to  the 
humped    cattle    of    the    Nile.     The 
presumption  is  that  he  has  an  ancient 
history    but    there    is    little    in    the 
way  of  proof.     There  is  no  written 
language,    and    the   various    theories 
have  but  little  to  rest  upon.     There 
is  nothing  but  conjecture  at  the  best, 
and  it  is  as  likely   as   not   that  his 
beginning  was  insignificant,  and  that 
he  has  ne%'er  been  greater  than   he 
was  a  hundred  years  ago.     It  is  not 
improbable   that    he   was   altogether 
a  nomad,  a  wandering   tribe  of   the 
desert.      This    beginning    would    not 
be  out  of  the  way  ;  the  Hebrew  race 
had  no  better.     Such  tribes  are  rising 
to-day  just  as  they  have  been  rising 
for  thousands  of  years ;  north  Africa 
is   not   a  land   of   change.     A  tribe 
may  start  to-day  in  fifty  ways.     A 
favourite  slave-boy,  sharp-witted  and 
strong,  learns  all  there  is  to  be  learnt 
of  the  management   of   men   in   one 
of  the  countless    mud-palaces  of  the 
Soudan.     Some    small    incident   may 
drive  him  away.     A  rebuke,  a  punish- 
ment, trouble  with  a  woman,  ambition, 
the  spirit  of  unrest,  the  death  of  his 
master,  any  of  these  things  may  make 
an    Ishmael   of    him   and    send    him 
wandering     amongst     the      villages. 
There,  finding   that    he   possesses    a 
sharper    intellect    and     greater    ex- 
perience than  the  heathen  all  round 
him,  he  very  soon  gathers  a  following, 
which,   if    once    started    it    escapes 
misfortune,  soon  becomes  formidable. 
Instead   of   the    runaway   slave   you 
may  have  a   deposed   tyrant    driven 
by  the  usurper  from  the  oasis  of  his 


fathers,  an  unsucceasfal  claimant  to 
a  throne,  a  rebel,  an  escaped  criminal ; 
you  may  have  a  military  commander 
shattered  in  some  great  fight  (many 
such  men  vanished  from  the  field  of 
Omdurman,  swallowed  up  by  the 
desert  for  a  season  or  for  good)  you 
may  have  a  madman,  a  Mabdi,  or 
a  mere  marauder.  North  Africa  is 
full  of  them  all ;  quite  recently 
Morocco  may  have  sent  several  such 
broken  leaders  on  their  way.  If  the 
Sultan  had  been  defeated  by  the  Pre- 
tender, he  and  many  of  his  big  men 
might  have  slipped  into  the  desert, 
and  similarly  the  Pretender  himself 
might  have  done  the  same. 

Wherever  the  Fulani  came  from, 
he  was  not  absorbed  by  the  Haussa. 
He  came  and  he  despised,  but  he 
stayed  and  he  kept  to  himself.  The 
land  was  good,  and  the  cattle  throve. 
The  ground  yielded  treble  crops,  and 
so  it  was  with  the  increase  of  his 
herds,  and  as  the  cattle  multiplied,  so 
it  was  with  the  Fulani.  Cattle  be- 
came currency  and  the  Fulani  became 
rich.  Tliea  the  pride  of  his  wealth 
increased  his  contempt  for  the  feck- 
less Haussa.  The  little  states,  never 
united,  were  ever  at  war  with  one 
another.  War  was  then,  as  it  is 
now,  an  expensive  proceeding.  Then 
as  now  states  indulged  in  more  of 
it  than  their  exchequers  warranted. 
The  Fulani,  as  a  gypsy,  kept  to  the 
peaceful  patches  and  there  benefited 
by  the  surrounding  strife.  In  time 
the  Haussa  kings  found  that  more 
could  be  gdt  by  bargaining  with  the 
Fulani  than  by  raiding  him,  and  so, 
as  the  needs  of  the  petty  principalitie-s 
became  more  pressing,  the  gypsy  be- 
came the  Jew.  This  he  might  be 
today  but  for  the  rise  of  Othman,  the 
Napoleon  of  Haussaland,  by  whose 
agency  the  Fulani,  fii-st  the  gypsy  and 
then  the  Jew,  ultimately  became  the 
aristocrat  of  the  country. 

Even   while   Buonaparte  was  con- 
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quering  Europe,  Othman,  his  anti- 
type, was  founding  aaother  empire 
on  the  Niger,  an  empire  which  was 
not  to  wane  until  the  Germans  were 
on  the  Boulevards.  Othman  waa  a 
Fulani  who,  having  for  some  time 
provided  petty  kiaga  with  the  sinews 
of  war,  conceived  the  advantages  of 
fighting  for  himself  and  of  getting  the 
profits  of  the  principal  as  well  as  the 
commission  of  the  agent.  We  have 
only  a  general  outline  of  bis  career, 
but  it  probably  began  with  wealth 
and  it  certainly  ended  in  power.  The 
HauBsa  kings,  jealous  of  one  another, 
went  down  one  by  one  before  this 
unexpected  conqueror  and  bowed 
their  heads  to  the  power  they  had 
turned  against  one  another  so  often 
in  the  past.  Othman  succeeded  be- 
yond all  possible  dreams.  It  was  a 
mighty  life  work,  to  come  into  the 
world  a  member  of  a  homeless  race, 
a  lender  of  money,  a  mercenary  fighter 
of  other  men's  quarrels,  and  to  leave 
it  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  head, 
the  arbitrary  master,  of  a  consolidated 
people,  the  lord  of  an  empire  rivalling 
that  of  the  Moor  at  its  best.  The 
Moor,  conquering  half  Spain  and 
almost  reaching  Egypt,  ruled  a  greater 
territory  but  fewer  people  than  did 
the  Sultan  of  Sokoto,  whose  word 
was  law  to  millions,  and  whose  power 
extended  from  Lake  Chad  almost  to 
the  lakes  of  the  Upper  Niger,  from 
the  sands  of  the  desert  almost  to 
the  sands  of  the  sea. 

Having  conquered,  this  dark  Napo- 
leon, like  the  white  one,  set  himself 
to  administer.  Among  his  own  race 
he  found  his  material.  Everywhere 
he  appointed  governors  and  petty 
governors  of  his  own  people.  The 
officials,  military,  civil,  fiscal  and 
judicial,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest — all  were  Fulani.  The 
original  Haussa  made  no  objection. 
Just  as  the  Fulani  had  dwelt  with 
him  before,  tending  the  cattle  of  the 


country,  living  bwide  him  I 
ing   to   himself,   ao   the    Fu 
tinned,  carrying  on  the  ad  mil 
and    protection   of    the   coui 
was  not  perhaps  to  the  Full 
much   of    a    change,    this    si 
cattle  to  Haussas,  from  cati 
fed,    bred    and    fattened  by 
instinct,  to  men  who  plants 
and    were    robbed,  and   plax 
reaped   again,    who    dealt    i 
which  did  not,  like  herds,  cat 
selves  about,  who  hammered 
at  a  cookpot  and  grew  eXc 
the  capture  of  a    fish.      Bu 
not   know,   for    there   were 
torians  there  to  chronicle  eva 
and    analyse    every    motive- 
Napoleon.       We   do   not   IQ 
much  the  Haussa  was  beafa 
fight    or    how    far    he    was . 
cBuvred  by  this  master  mint 
much  the  terrible  rehgious  at 
Mahommedan  helped  him  i 
his  conquests   even   with    t| 
the  conquered,     We  know  ] 
a  religious  war,  we  know    ' 
version  to  Mahommedanisoi 
first    condition   of    surrendei 
tribute  to  Sokoto  was  the  nea 
was  indeed  a  master  mind, 
it   in  his  choice   of   a   capi) 
great  Haussa  citadel  was  Ka 
was   the   centre   of   trade,  \ 
town    of    Hanssaland,    the 
meeting-place   of    the    Hausf 
there   was   the   Fulani    centi 
but  at  Sokoto,  two  hundred  . 
the  west,  a  little  away  from  J 
fertile  land  and  the  densesB 
tion.      Here  the  maker  of  ' 
power    in    the    land   establis 
religious   and    military    bead 
of   the   new    governing   raof 
obvious  now  that  it  would  i 
been  nearly  so  safe  to  take  at 
of  the   ready  made   convene 
Kano,  that  it  would  not  ha 
wise  to  station  the  new  po' 
all  its   unavoidable  arrogai 
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what  WEL8  left  of  the  old  one,  among 
the  memories  of  the  departed  glories 
of  the  beaten  race.  We  see  now  how 
much  safer  the  new  dynasty  was,  in 
a  town  of  its  own  and  surrounded  by 
none  but  its  own  people  than  it  would 
have  been  near  the  hum  of  the  Haussa 
hive.  We  see  it  now — the  Fnlani 
saw  it  then. 

So  started  the  power  of  Sokoto, 
How  will  it  end  ?  For  years,  for 
generations,  the  Fulani  has  kept  apart 
from  the  Haussa  ;  but  as  his  power 
has  wanetl  the  distinction  has  grown 
less,  until  the  true  Fulani  blood  is 
not  nearly  bo  common  as  it  was  j  the 
hlendlng  of  the  races  has  begun. 
'Dig  Fulani  as  a  separate  race  may  not 
survive ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  spoken 
of  Hglitly.  We  must  not  forget  what 
an  advantage  to  the  country  the 
Fulani  dynasty  has  been.  The  Fulani 
collected  his  tribute  in  slaves  but  he 
protected  the  land  from  outsiders,  and 
though  he  made  Haussaland  a  slave 
ground,  it  was  strictly  preserved. 
The  raider  from  the  coast  was  kept 
away,  and  the  Yankee  only  got  the 
Pagan  coast  uegro  for  his  cotton 
plantations.  It  was  said  that  under 
Othmaa  a  woman  could  carry  goods 
on  her  head  unmolested  from  end 
to  end  of  the  land,  and  the  same 
thing  is  said  to-day  under  us.  The 
Fulani  first  pacified  by  the  power 
of  the  sword  and  then  established 
courts  of  law ;  we  have  established 
courts  of  justice  first  and  only  called 
in  force  to  maintain  their  authority 
when  necessary.  Our  task  has  been, 
not  to  conquer  the  people,  but  at  most 
to  drive  out  a  few  unjust  rulers ;  it 
has  not  been  a  conquest,  it  ha-s 
been  an  occupation.  And  so  the 
power  of  right  is  supplanting  the 
power  of  might. 

Without  the  English,  without  the 
light  of  European  civilisation,  Haus- 
saland would  decline  and  relapse  into 
callousness,   but  with    them    it   will 


flourisli  again  and  the  Haussa  will 
recover  at  least  his  equality  with 
the  Fulani.  In  England  we  cannot 
form  any  idea  of  the  greatness  of 
Haussa  trade.  We  should  be  surprised 
if  we  knew  the  annual  turnover  of  some 
of  those  whom  we  in  ignorance  call 
"mere  native  traders."  Trade  is  reviv- 
ing wherever  the  British  flag  has  gone, 
just  as  it  did  wherever  the  Fulani 
had  conquered.  Never  in  the  native 
memory  has  the  river  Benue  been  so 
full  of  trading  canoes  as  it  is  to-day. 
With  cash  for  currency,  with  goods  as 
the  measure  of  wealth,  the  Haussa 
will  feel  his  power  again,  the  power 
of  numbers  and  of  production.  The 
pride  of  the  Fulani  has  been  broken, 
and  at  last  the  Haussa  will  absorb 
the  conqueror.  It  has  never  taken 
so  long  before,  but  even  the  Fulani 
will  be  absorbed  and  will  take  in 
the  history  of  Haussaland  the  rank 
taken  by  the  Dane  in  the  history  of 
England.  The  Fulani  may  not  survive 
as  the  Fulani  ;  but  long  after  his 
name  is  forgotten  his  work  will  bear 
fruit,  and  in  the  strengthening  of  the 
Haussa  stock  he  will  live  for  ever. 

If  you  moved  among  the  people 
and  got  into  their  confidence,  you 
could  lead  them  on  to  talk  about  a 
prophecy,  a  prophecy  of  which  you 
would  hear  nothing  unless  j'ou  won 
their  afiection  and  respect.  But  if 
you  succeeded  in  drawing  them  out, 
the  people  would  tell  you  of  some- 
thing which  was  and  is  part  of  their 
faith — and  it  is  this  :  "On  his  death- 
bed Othman,  the  great  Fulani,  the 
first  Sultan  of  Sokoto,  the  spiritual 
head  of  the  revealed  religion,  saw  the 
future  in  a  vision  and  told  it  to  his 
priests  that  all  might  know  what  was 
to  come.  His  dynasti/  wan  to  last  Jor 
a  hundred  years ;  the  sixteenth  Sultan 
of  Sokoto  would  reign  but  for  a  day  ; 
then  wotdd  come  the  day  of  a  foreign 
Potver  for  four  years,  and  then  the 
Mahdi  and  the  Millennium." 
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It  may  be  that  there  was  no  pro- 
phecy, but  the  people  believe  there 
was.  It  may  be  that  the  legend  of 
the  prophecy  only  grew  aa  the  power 
of  the  Fulani  declined,  but  everything 
it  foretold  haa  happened.  This  is  the 
hundredth  year — and  the  people  knew 
it  aa  it  came  ;  the  fifteenth  Sultan  of 
Sokoto  died  as  the  year  began — and 
when  he  died,  when  the  hundred 
years  had  passed,  the  glory  of  Sokoto 
had  already  departed.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  there  was  then  any  tribute 
whatever  aent  in  from  the  once  faith- 
ful states.  We  can  well  understand 
how  this  would  be,  how  much  such  a 
prophecy  would  hasten  the  end  of  a 
wailing  power  by  emboldening  many 
to  refuse  allegiance  who  otherwise 
would  never  dare  to  do  so.  When 
we  consider  that  the  waning  of  the 
Fulani  power  exactly  coincided  with 
the  period  fixed  by  the  prophecy,  we 
see  how  dramatic  the  death  of  the 
fifteenth  Sultan  was.  Bat  dramatic 
as  it  was,  it  was  nothing  to  what 
followed.  With  the  fifteenth  Sultan 
dead  and  the  sixteen  tli  to  reign  but 
for  a  day  (a  woi-d  with  a  special 
oriental  elasticity),  and  with  the 
people  looking  for  the  next  step,  we 
might, — knowing  that  what  a  people 
looks  for  it  generally  fijids,  or  thinks 
it  does — have  expected  something 
approaching  a  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy, but  hardly  so  exact  and  re- 
markable a  fulfilment  as  actually  has 
occurred. 

To  explain  it  properly  we  must  go 
back  and  consider  how  events  had 
shaped  in  Northern  Nigeria  for  the 
last  few  years.  As  the  hundredth 
year  approached  and  the  age  of  the 
fifteenth  Sultan  increased  the  people 
bad  not  far  to  look  for  the  foreign 
power.  There  were  no  less  than  four 
— the  Senoussi,  the  Germans,  the 
French  and  the  English,  standing 
round  like  vultures  waiting  for  the 
feast.  The  struggle  between  tliem 
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must  have  been  the  subject  \ 
head-shaking  among  the  s« 
soothsayers  of  the  land.  Faj 
have  one,  and  there  were  fal 
to  answer  her  beckoning, 
lish  were  first  in  the  field 
control  of  the  water-ways 
best  position,  but  we  did  n< 
without  effort  after  eflfort, 
to  challenge  us  were  the  Freal 
we  came  over  the  sea  from  tl 
and  up  the  river  and  establis 
selves  on  its  banks,  the 
over  the  land  from  the 
north  and  from  the  east, 
knew  of  the  expedition  they 
Boussa  when  they  met  Lugai 
force  of  trained  Haussas  and 
retire.  We  in  England  knon 
object  of  that  expedition  wa 
tension  of  their  frontier  to 
below  the  Boussa  rapids,  <aa 
means  of  a  port  there  and  a  i 
of  railway  the  international  W 
secured  by  treaty  on  the  riv| 
them  might  be  efiFectually  o 
with  the  longer  stretch  of  D 
river  above  them.  Those  rapi 
the  international  water-way  a  i 
so  they  were  almost  willingf 
war  for  them,  for  the  benefii 
empire  in  Timbuctoo.  The; 
the  Haussa  States  in  mind 
Haussas  think  they  had,  for' 
saw  was  that  the  army  of  th( 
power  from  Timbuctoo  met  t 
of  the  foreign  power  from  tl 
and  sat  down  and  got  the  gu 
and  thought  better  of  it.  Thi 
knew  of  the  everlasting  lo 
round  Zinder  on  the  north  % 
chief  is  sure  even  now  whi 
need  feed  the  French  troops 
charge  or  not,  and  they  put  tl 
construction  on  it ;  they  do, 
lieve  that  the  French  camd 
way  across  the  desert  just  1 
Zinder.  The  natives  knew  off 
the  French  made  in  1901  inl 
on   the  east,  when    the  ma; 
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Fad-el-AUah  had  oub-manoeuvred,  sur- 
prised him  in  his  camp  and  massacred 
his  following  only  to  retire  as  the 
English  column  advanced.  The 
Germans  came  up  last  year  from  the 
Cameroons  but  got  no  nearer  than 
Yola,  for  the  slave-raiding  Eanir 
there  had  already  been  deposed. 
They  sent  an  expedition  up  their 
frontier  to  Lake  Chad,  but  they  did 
not  cross  over  into  Bornu.  The 
Haossaa  know  nothing  of  frontiers 
made  in  Europe  and  so  would  not 
understand  that  it  was  the  French 
dash  across  the  Cameroons  in  the 
previous  year  which  occasioned  that 
expedition ;  they  would  think  it  was 
another  foreign  power  for  them,  and 
when  we,  for  the  same  reason,  sent 
the  column  up  at  the  same  time  on 
our  side  of  the  frontier,  it  of  course 
seemed  to  them  that  we  went  there 
to  keep  the  Germans  out.  The 
Senoussi,  the  mysterious  Senoussi, 
were  also  coming.  They  were  gather- 
ing in  the  Sahara  like  the  tornado  on 
the  horizon.  The  land  was  full  of 
their  spies,  of  traders  with  more 
money  than  goods,  of  drovers  who 
sold  cheap  and  cared  not  if  their 
cattle  died.  Undoubtedly  the  Sen- 
oussi were  coming  and  they  were 
causing  anxious  momenta  in  Haussa- 
land  just  as  they  were  in  more  than 
one  European  Council ;  but  at  the 
opportune  moment — in  September, 
1902,  the  great  Senoussi  Chief  died 
and  the  £eld  was  clear  for  the 
English. 

It  was  clear  to  the  native  mind 
that  there  was  going  to  be  a  change 
of  masters.  It  was  Fate,  and  no  one 
was  foolish  enough  to  try  to  resist 
it  except  under  compulsion.  The 
people  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
the  foreign  power  .so  gentle  and 
employing  new  methods  under  which 
they  are  getting  fatter  and  happier 
than  they  have  ever  been  before. 
We   may   congratulate    ourselves   on 


our  success  ;  but  we  shall  never  know 
how  much  of  it  is  due  to  the  prophecy. 
We  have  gone  as  slowly  and  cautiously 
as  if  there  was  no  prophecy,  but  who 
can  say  whether  we  should  have  done 
80  well  without  it  1  We  built  a  town 
at  Quendon  just  under  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  Kano  four  years 
ago,  and  thought  at  the  time  that  it 
was  as  far  as  we  could  venture  to 
establish  our  base.  This  town  was 
not  even  finished  when  wo  found  wo 
could  safely  venture  to  Lokoja  at 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Niger  and 
Benue,  and  now  the  concrete  founda- 
tions of  what  were  to  have  been  the 
public  offices  are  being  cracked  by 
the  undergrowth  and  buried  in  the 
twelve-foot  grass,  and  there  is  a  yam- 
field  where  the  clearing  was  made 
for  the  parade-ground.  We  had 
hardly  settled  in  Lokoja  when  for 
political  reasons  it  was  decided  to 
move  the  headquarters  to  Jebba,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Sokoto, 
where  we  built  a  town  on  each  side  of 
the  river.  Then  came  the  trouble 
with  Bida  and  Kontagora  which 
brought  peace  all  along  the  Kaduna 
river,  and  we  built  a  town  and  a  rail- 
way at  Zungeru,  two  hundred  miles 
from  Kano.  This  was  only  last  year, 
and  we  expected  to  settle  down  there 
for  some  time  but,  so  soon  as  the  rains 
were  over,  the  King  of  Kano  flooded 
the  country  with  his  gunmen,  and  the 
discovery  of  a  plot  at  Zaria  to  kill 
all  the  white  men  compelled  us  to 
go  to  Kano,  where  the  people  refused 
to  fight  against  U3  and  the  King's 
own  following  made  but  a  feeble  show 
of  resistance. 

If  the  general  people  were  by  this 
time  satisfied  that  we  were  the  foreign 
power,  what  must  have  been  the 
feelings  of  the  sixteenth  Sultan  of 
Sokoto  when  his  turn  came  to  assume 
the  power  which  was  but  a  sham  ? 
There  were  British  Residents  and 
garrisons   established   at    Bautshi,    a 
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hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Kano 
on  the  south  east,  at  Zaria  ninety 
miles  from  Kano  on  the  south,  at 
Kontagora,  a  hundred  miles  from 
Sokoto  on  the  south,  and  at  Illo,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Sokoto 
on  the  south  west.  These  Residents 
had  quietly  but  firmly  taken  their 
places,  the  local  Emirs  in  each  case 
being  unable  to  resist  them  without 
the  support  of  the  people  and  the 
fifteenth  Sultan  having  been  too 
weak  or  too  wise  to  attack  them. 
These  stations  were  bad  enough,  but 
the  country  was  full  of  armed  forces 
and  the  air  was  thick  with  rumours 
of  victorious  expeditions,  such  as 
belated  tidings  of  the  two  companies 
of  red  -  coated  Haussas  who  had 
marched  up  through  Bautshi,  right 
on  to  Lake  Chad,  hailed  by  the 
people  as  deliverers,  and  without 
firing  a  shot  except  once  when  they 
were  attacked  by  a  slave-raiding 
Emir  whose  force  was  scattered  and 
who  was  ignominiously  captured  and 
deported.  Then  there  were  the 
English  forces  convoying  the  French 
relief  parties  for  Zinder,  passing 
perhaps  within  fifty  miles  of  Sokoto 
itself.  Lastly  there  were  the  expedition 
which  having  captured  Kano  was 
coming  on,  and  the  Anglo-French 
boundary  commission  which  had 
hauled  its  stores  up  the  rushing 
waters  of  the  Boussa  rapids,  marched 
along  the  Dallul  Mauri,  and  was 
making  straight  for  Sokoto.  What 
did  the  Sultan  know  of  the  necessity 
of  coming  to  Sokoto  to  fix  its  exact 
position  in  order  to  delimit  the  line 
of  the  circle  at  a  radius  of  a  hundred 
miles  from  it  which  was  the  agreed 
boundary  1  All  he  would  see  would 
be  an  armed  force  on  the  west  which 
might  be  as  formidable  as  the  armed 
force  on  the  east.  He  fied,  and  who 
would  not  have  done  so  under  the 
circumstances,  in  the  face  of  the 
prophecy  ? 


The  country  is   now  ouri 
will  be  well  for  us  to  reme 
prophecy.    It  has  perhaps  ma 
highest  authority  in  the  land 
perhaps  be  our  undoing.     Ev 
of   it   has  come  true,  litera 
but  it  is  not  yet  finished,  ai 
thing  which  has  happened 
strengthen  the  popular  beli 
The  day  of  the  foreign  p< 
dawned,   that  day  is   to    1 
years,  and  then  the  Mahdi 
Millennium.     We  must  neitl 
that  nor  ignore  it.     A  prop] 
perhaps   be   disregarded  if 
believed   in ;    but   it   would 
height  of  folly  to  disregard  a 
in  which  a   nation  really 
We  ourselves  may  despise  it, 
does    not    matter.     We    hi 
years  in  which  to  establish 
in  the  land,  four  years  in 
get  such  a  hold  on  the  pe( 
the  Mahdi  (there  will  be  t 
there   is  always  a   Mahdi) 
rises  shall  not  be  strong 
turn  us  out,  or  best  of  all 
people  shall  not  want  him 
have    four  years    in  which 
them  something  like  the  Mi 
without  him.     This  may  seen 
but  it  may  not  be  so  foolish  i 
We  have  already  brought  a  i 
of  power  and  appointed  a  i 
of    governor    and     petty 
altogether,    a    kind    taking 
without  payment,  burning  r 
except  as  just  punishment  fo 
against  every  code  of  laws  o 
ravishing  no  women,  looting  n 
making  no  slaves,  and  never 
than  when  settling  disputes, 
we  remember  that  the  Haui 
Mahommedanism  thrust   upc 
and  the  distance  from  the  ( 
that  religion,  we  may  perha 
it  not  impossible  to  wean  th 
even  from  the  desire  for  the  '. 

Qt.  D.  Hazzli 
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TuE  man  waa  travelling  incognito. 
He  bad  been  pretty  nearly  all  round 
the  world,  seeking  distraction  in  many 
lands  and  many  ways ;  his  mind  was 
a  storehouse  of  sun-filled  memories, 
vivid,  varied,  beautiful,  like  a  great 
golden  goblet  that  has  many  jewels 
in  it,  and  the  music  that  they  were 
set  to  in  his  thoughts  waa  destined 
to  echo  througli  all  the  after  years. 

He  had  grown  so  tired  of  the  old 
conventional  routine  of  the  Western 
world,  tired  of  the  meaningless  forma 
and  ceremonies,  the  pomps  and  the 
vanities  that  were  the  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  his  rank,  and  that 
went  to  make  up  so  many  of  his  days. 
He  had  always  been  so  surrounded  and 
followed,  so  satiated  with  flattery,  so 
weary  of  the  perpetual  effort  to  appear 
amused  and  entertained  when  he  waa 
Beither  one  nor  the  other,  until  at 
last  it  had  all  become  a  burden 
greater  than  he  cared  to  bear.  The 
man's  whole  nature  was  one  to  which 
all  restriction  and  etiquette  were 
antagonistic ;  the  dull  details  and 
the  forced  pleasures  attached  to  a 
great  administration  irritated  and 
fatigued  him ;  the  heirship  that 
meant  so  much  power  and  wealth 
and  which  so  many  envied,  to  him 
spelt  only  a  distasteful  bondage  which 
he  would  have  gladly  laid  aside  once 
and  for  ever.  This  is  the  sort  of 
grim  ironical  humour  that  destiny 
enjoys. 

Feeling  thus,  he  had  been  guilty  of 
expressing,  from  time  to  time,  some 
rather  advanced  if  not  republican 
opinions,  had  dared  to  be  original 
both  in  thought  and  deed,  had  been 
heard  to  say  that  he  wished  himself 


anything  or  anybody  other  than  he 
was ;  in  a  word  he  had  shown  himself 
to  bo  possessed  of  so  unusual  an  intel- 
lect for  a  prince,  more  especially  one 
bom  to  be  a  ruler,  that  his  father 
had  grown  alarmed,  his  mother  grave 
and  tearful,  his  relatives  indignant. 

He  had  been  the  unwilling  re- 
cipient of  much  well-meant  advice 
which  found  him  thankless,  some 
lengthy  argument,  a  good  deal  of 
vehement  protest,  vague  threats,  and 
melancholy  prognostications  anent  his 
future,  until  wearied  beyond  the  say- 
ing ho  had  at  length  broken  away 
from  it  all  and,  with  the  firm  inten- 
tion of  losing  his  identity  for  a  brief 
while,  had  quitted  the  capital  at  the 
close  of  a  late  summer  more  than  a 
year  before.  Since  then  he  had 
loitered  with  delightful  indefiQiteness 
of  purpose  through  Europe  old  and 
new ;  he  had  wandered  in  many  for- 
gotten spots  in  Spain,  in  Greece,  in 
Turkey  ;  had  floated  lazily  up  the 
Nile  and,  being  a  passionate  lover 
of  all  things  beautiful  and  ancient, 
had  di'eamed  away  many  mouths  in 
dear  dead  Indian  cities.  And  now 
he  was  in  Burmah ;  he  had  seen 
Mandalay  and  Rangoon,  had  paid  all 
necessary  calls,  followed  a  paper-chase, 
drunk  cocktails  at  the  Gymkhana, 
played  billiards  at  the  German  Club, 
and  shot  snipe  on  the  Pegu  river. 
Then  he  had  turned  from  the  Euro- 
pean life  to  the  native ;  he  had  wan- 
dered in  the  bazaars  and  attended 
marriage-feasts,  had  walked  without 
his  shoes  on  festival-day  at  tlie  big 
Pagoda ;  he  had  seen  great  crowds  of 
Burmans  like  gardens  of  flowers  pass- 
ing to  and  froj^ad  looked  on  a  myriad 
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dusky  jewelled  shrines,  ablase  vrith 
candles  and  steeped  in  the  sconk  of 
the  white  frangipanni,  had  paused 
before  imagea  of  gleaming  gold,  had 
seen  countless  kt/oum/n  of  carved  toak 
wood  and  sayats  nestling  amidst  peeptU 
trees,  full  of  poetry  and  peace;  he 
had  touched  with  reverent  band  the 
gigantic  bell  that  the  Irrawaddy  re- 
fused to  yield  up  to  the  foreigner, — 
these  and  many  another  scene  were 
blended  in  his  memory  in  rare  and 
enthralling  confusion.  And  now  he 
was  in  the  district,  staying  with  an 
Indian  CivUian  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  on  board  ship,  and 
already  he  had  been  there  three 
whole  weeks,  for  the  charm  and  the 
sorcery  of  the  jungle  had  laid  its  hold 
upon  him,  and  it  is  a  sorcery  that 
difiers  from  and  excels  all  others. 
Too  intangible  for  description  it  lies 
in  the  magic  of  atmosphere,  the  con- 
trast of  exquisite  colours,  the  languor 
of  life,  the  glories  of  fiery  sunsets  and 
all  the  mystery  of  moonlit  nights 
throbbing  with  light  and  with  love, — 
this  and  more, — much  more. 

The  man  was  delighted ;  he  felt 
that  he  must  needs  halt,  were  it  only 
to  draw  a  long  breath  and  re-arrange 
all  these  new  Burmese  pictures  in  his 
mental  galleiy.  What  fairer  spot  to 
pause  in  could  he  find  than  this 
jungle  village,  wrapped  in  all  the 
stillness  of  a  life  unchanged  for 
centuries  t 

They  are  beautiful,  these  little 
places  for  those  who  come  with  eyes 
to  see  and  minds  to  understand  ;  you 
will  take  from  Burniah,  as  from 
Rome,  what  you  yourself  have  carried 
there,  Eric  Lichtenstein  brought 
a  generous  sympathy,  a  poet's  fancy, 
and  a  mind  innocent  of  that  dread 
corrosive^  prejudice.  Tlie  loneliness 
that  is  like  no  other  in  all  creation 
fascinated  him.  He  revelled  in  the 
glow  and  glory  of  the  mornings  ;  the 
lazy  stillness  of  the  noons,  when  even 


the  crows  can  find  no  voic 

and  lulled  him  ;  and  the  nig( 
the  silver  shadows  came 
over  the  dark  masses  of  jt 
the  great  palms  stood  out  ag 
divine  clearness  of  a  Burn 
charmed  him  as  no  other  scei 
some  in  Ceylon,  had  ever  chal 

To  his  host  —  whose  j 
indifference  to  his  surfj 
astonished  him — the  guest 
mystery.  Frank  Hammo^ 
veiled  how  anyone  could  ' 
linger  in  the  country  at  all^ 
all  in  the  district ;  but  thcj 
Hammond  was  compelled  to 
life,  or  at  least  a  considerably 
of  it,  there  or  in  similar  plaQ 
the  stranger  could  go  when  hi 
and  it  happened  to  be  the  cool 
much  is  said  in  that. 

A  certain  feeliiig  of  friend 
grown  up  between  the  two  aj 
dissimilar  in  so  much,  yet  \ 
to  shake  hands  across  the  did| 
sentiment  and  opinion  that 
them.  Neither,  perhaps,  oa 
the  other,  and  yet  both 
together  excellently  well. 

Frank  Hammond,  thoroug] 
tical  and  of  a  sound  commQ 
regarded  life  in  general  with 
eyes,  was  troubled  with  n< 
amount  of  romance,  and  most  Q 
carried  nothing  so  uunece^ 
cumbersome  about  with  | 
visionary  iileals.  The  world 
— born  and  bred  in  a  sterij 
brought  up  to  work  for  ] 
living,  and  earning  that  livi] 
exile  uncongenial  in  muchi 
climate  that  he  loved  none  to) 
was  full  of  stern  reality.         J 

The  other, — in  person  hj 
and  graceful  to  an  unusual 
possessing  warm  impulses  > 
temperament  of  most  delicate  i 
ness,  the  current  of  whose  el 
had  run  in  a  channel  ovfl 
hung  no  dark  shadows  of 
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necessity — was  naturally  somewhat 
in  the  nature  of  a  closed  volume  to 
the  Englitihman. 

Wlien  as  time  passed  his  guest 
expressed  no  intention  of  departing, 
but  rather  his  desire  to  study  the 
language,  Frank  Hammond's  eyes 
opened  wide  in  astonishment.  Here 
was  a  man,  young  (he  was  nine  and 
twenty  years  old),  free  to  follow  his 
own  bent,  who  had  moved  in  the  best 
and  most  brilliant  society  both  in 
Huglaud  and  on  the  continent,  who 
knew  the  gayest  cities  of  the  old 
world  and  who  yet  of  his  own  choice 
elected  to  waste  his  days  in  a  remote 
comer  of  Burmah  ! 

Frank  Hammond  sought  the  reason 
in  vain.  Tlie  only  visitor  he  had 
hitherto  entertained  had  stayed  three 
weeks  in  the  country  and  two  days 
with  him,  and  two  months  later  had 
published  a  weighty  volume  entitled 
Eastkun  Impressions  which  had  been 
widely  read  and  much  discussed.  He 
had  been  the  last  man  on  earth  to  wax 
enthusiastic  about  sunsets  or  pagodas, 
and  was  far  more  anxious  alxiut  the 
quantity  of  his  dinner  than  the  quality 
of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world. 

Hammond  had  looked  on  £urmah 
in  so  many  aspects  for  so  many  years 
that  it  was  not  perhaps  astonishing 
that  he  should  have  lost  all  perception 
of  its  beauties,  real  or  imaginary. 
To  his  guest  each  day  held  some  new 
surprise,  some  fresh  delight,  and 
novelty  bathed  all  things  in  its 
alluring  brightness ;  to  Hammond 
each  day  was  but  a  likeness  of  the 
one  gone  before  in  being  long,  hot,  and 
monotonous.  Nevertheless,  though 
marvelling  inwardly,  he  was  glad  of 
Lichteusteiu's  company,  which  brought 
nterest  and  distraction  into  his  own 
arid  existence  j  and  a  kind  of  regard 
grew  up  between  them,  who  in  all 
things  dLSered  ao  widely. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning,  full   of 


cool  softness  after  the  deluge  of  rains. 
The  sky  held  many  wonderful  hues, 
creamy  and  golden  and  violet,  and 
through  that  radiance  the  sun  was 
shining  dimly  as  yet,  but  still  shining, 
upon  the  country  which  stretched 
away,  looking  in  the  far  distance  m 
if  it  joined  the  horizon.  The  broad 
sawly  road  leading  to  the  Wllage  was 
lined  on  either  side  by  a  pathless 
jungle,  almost  impenetrable  in  its 
tangled  density,  through  which  the 
glare  of  a  Burmese  noontide  would  be 
sulxiued  almost  to  twilight.  The 
place  glowed  with  colour  and  pulsed 
with  innumerable  strange  life.  Dew- 
drops  sparkled  everywhere,  on  the 
orange  flames  of  the  bombax  and  on 
the  orchids  that  the  sun  kissed  and 
the  butterflies  loved.  The  leaves 
swayed  and  fluttered,  the  insects 
whispered  murmuringly,  while  the 
dragonflies  floated  from  flower  to 
flower  and  the  morning  shadows 
danced  in  the  green  gloom  of  mango, 
bamboo  and  jack  trees ;  far  away 
the  darkly  wooded  hills  rose  shrouded 
in  pearl  and  pale  blue  mists  fine  as 
gossamer  webs.  The  crows  cawed 
loudly  while  herds  of  kalongs  broke 
the  solemn  quietness  with  their 
shrieks  as  they  whirled  overhead  be- 
fore settling  after  their  night-wander- 
inga  ;  now  and  then  a  timid  jungle- 
fowl  fluttered  up  from  the  ground, 
startled  and  afraid,  or  some  bird  of 
exquisite  plumage  flashed  in  the 
grass ;  once  a  jungle-cat  skuiTied 
away  like  a  mad  thing  into  the  rank 
undergrowth  that  choked  the  place. 

It  was  all  bejvutiful,  incomparably 
beautiful,  as  Hammond  and  his 
visitor  rode  slowly  under  the  early 
sun ;  it  was  very  warm,  as  it  so  often 
is,  even  in  the  first  hours  of  the 
morning,  after  rain.  In  their  wake 
followed  a  creaking  bullock  cart  filled 
with  villagers,  evidently  bound  for 
one  of  the  countless  pagodas  that 
raise  their  umbrella  tops  in  the  amber 
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Bunahine ;  now  and  then  a  Burman 
carrying  a  basket  of  fruit  passed,  but 
otherwise  the  place  was  still  as  death. 

After  a  while  the  ponies  broke 
into  a  trot  and  they  rode  for  sume 
distance  in  silence,  the  rapid  thump 
of  a  Burmese  tat  being  not  conducive 
to  conversation.  They  passed  many 
pineapple  plantations  and  kyounga  and 
one  or  two  half  decayed  moss-grown 
statues  of  Buddha  meditating  in  the 
primeval  solitude  ;  then  gradually  the 
heavy  timber  gave  way  to  cane-brake, 
until  a  turn  in  the  long  road  brought 
them  somewhat  abruptly  to  a  tiny 
Shan  viliage  that  slept  peacefully 
in  a  clearing  under  the  near  shade  of 
giant  trees. 

The  huts,  a  dozen  or  so  in  all,  were 
the  usual  specimens  of  jungle  archi- 
tecture ;  bamboos  lashed  together 
formed  the  floors  which  stood  about 
three  feet  from  the  muddy  ground, 
while  the  thatches  wore  of  dhnnni 
leaves.  A  rest-house,  much  eaten  by 
white  ants,  and  a  tangled  growth  of 
scrub  completed  the  scene.  Almost 
the  only  strangers  that  ever  came 
there  were  one  or  two  bamboo-cutters, 
and  once  a  year  a  travelling  silk  mer- 
chant; yet  it  was  a  very  happy,  and 
in  its  way  a  very  lovely  spot  with  its 
trees  and  its  flowers  and  its  birds, 

"  We'll  get  some  water  here,"  said 
Hammond,  as  he  slackened  speed  ; 
"  and  I'll  show  you  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest gids  in  Burmah,  if  she's  about." 

As  he  pulled  up  before  one  of  the 
huts,  two  little  withered  old  women, 
dressed  in  blue  and  white  tamiena 
much  the  worse  for  wear,  hobbled 
gleefully  out  from  behind  some  pump- 
kin creepers,  smiling  all  over  their 
wrinkled  shrivelled  faces  when  Ham- 
mond greeted  them  in  Burmese,  which 
he  could  speak  passably  well. 

How  were  they  since  he  had  last  seen 
them  ]  Had  the  pain  gone  from  Mah 
Lay's  ear?  Had  they  sold  their  dorians 
well  in  the  bazaar  1 — and  so  on  and 
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80  on.  Meanwhile  the  oldl 
grandson, — the  many  lumps  1 
brawny  tattooed  chest  testiflf 
generaus  supply  of  charml 
death  or  illness  with  whiol 
fortified — had  brought  out  i 
rolled  a  piece  of  matting  i 
proceeded  to  spread  upon  i 
ledge-like  seat ;  then  he  fetfil 
cheroots,  a  battered  betel-j 
finally  water  and  sugar-can< 
ponies,  while  a  lean 
curiously  at  the  group. 

"Where  is  Mah  Ool"" 
mond  at  length,  as  he  aco« 
offer  of  a  match  from  a  box 
of  the  old  ladies  (they  were 
much  alike  you  could  never  1 
one  from  the  other)  took  fro^ 
grey  hair.  f 

"Call  Mah  Oo,"  said  t] 
man  in  a  tone  of  authority  i 
lx)y  lounging  near ;  "  the  Tlj 
for  her." 

In  a  few  minutes  Mah 
shyly  forward,  her  black 
brown  eyes  shining  in  ti 
misty  sunlight  that  was  roa 
her.  Her  iamien  was  of  a 
her  jacket  spotlessly  white,  j 
plexion  unusually  fair,  a  fair 
extended  to  her  small  bare  £| 
into  green  velveteen  slippi 
gaze  of  both  men  lingered  ra 
the  graceful  figure  sharply 
against  a  background  of  cui 
branches.  She  made  a  pret{ 
as  she  stood  there,  a  picti 
had  in  it  all  the  glow  and  t 
her  country's  sun. 

She  paused  in  shy  embai 
before  the  look  of  one  of  the 
Her  quick  glance  rapidly  sa 
fair,  cold  Northern  beauty,, 
gold  of  his  hair  and  the  b] 
eyes, — a  striking  contrast  to 
dark  Englishman.  In  Mah 
be  was  as  beautiful  as  he  w| 
and  unlike  herself  or  anyoal 
had  ever  seen  :  and  tho 
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not  seem  to  look  (which  would  have 
been  sadly  unbecoming  in  a  girl),  yet 
Mah  Oo  saw  every  detail  from  his 
lofty  height  to  the  curiously  shaped 
sapphire  ring  that  flashed  sullen  green 
fires  on  his  right  hand. 

Hammond  addressed  the  girl  through 
the  interpretation  of  the  elder  women, 
but  beyond  her  name  and  a  flaeting 
smile  and  shy  glances  they  could  ex- 
tract nothing,  and  the  ponies  being 
now  watered,  botli  men  mounted. 
Hammond  tossed  a  fouranna  piece 
to  a  little  baby  in  its  mother's  arms, 
and  then  rode  away  beside  his  com- 
panion, down  the  road  under  the 
arching  trees  out  into  the  broad  belt 
of  sunshine  beyond  ;  all  the  gray  and 
white  of  the  early  mists  had  lifted 
and  the  sun  was  shining  in  a  sky  of 
staring  blue. 

"  A  pretty  Eastern  child,"  said 
liohtenstein,  after  a  few  minutes. 
"  I  like  the  brown  skin  ;  it  suits  the 
intense  light  as  a  fair  one  never 
can." 

"  There  you're  right,"  answered 
Hammond.  "  See  an  English  woman, 
— as  I've  seen  them  scores  of  times 
in  Rangoon  —  compare  their  com- 
plexion with  the  native,  and  it's  an 
engraving  to  a  picture.  No  ;  a 
Burmese  woman  in  Burmah  by  all 
means,  but  not  elsewhere." 

After  this  they  rode  on  in  silence. 

Later  on,  when  Hammond  had 
gone  into  court,  his  guest,  having 
finished  liis  daily  lesson  with  his  old 
sayah,  went  to  lie  in  a  long  cane  chair 
on  tlie  verandah,  as  was  his  custom, 
and  read  a  volume  of  German  poems  ; 
but  ever  and  anon  his  thoughts  would 
wander  and  the  book  slip  from  his 
fingers,  while  he  mused  on  its  philo- 
sophy, or  possibly  on  graver  matters, 
and  his  gaze  went  to  the  green  spaces 
and  sunny  shadows  in  the  compound 
below,  till  he  sank  into  sleep.  His 
dreams  were  broken  and  varied,  but 
haunted   throughout   by  brown   eyes 


in  which  some  stray  sunbeoma  seemed 
to  have  lost  their  way. 

It  was  evening :  the  long  golden 
light  of  the  afterglow,  that  is  only 
seen  in  hot  countries,  still  lingered 
in  the  sky ;  a  few  lamps  were  begin- 
ning to  twinkle  faintly  in  the  huts 
of  the  village ;  scattered  about,  wait- 
ing for  what  might  be  flung  to  them, 
were  the  usual  assortment  of  ducks 
and  hens  and  pariah  dogs,  enjoying 
themselves  in  the  mud. 

Seated  sewing,  a  large  cheroot 
between  her  lips,  was  Mah  Oo. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  me  t "  The 
question  seemed  borne  upon  the 
breeze.  Mah  Oo  looked  suddenly 
up ;  before  her  stood  the  stranger 
with  the  blue  eyes,  and  with  him  his 
old  Burman  teacher. 

Mah  Oo's  surprise  was  very  great, 
as  she  rose  hastily  and  answered  him 
in  a  faltering  negative.  The  place 
was  very  quiet  and  still ;  it  was  the 
hour  when  the  villagers  were  pre- 
paring for  their  evening  rice,  and 
they  were  practically  alone. 

Mah  Oo,  having  brought  matting 
for  a  seat  and  cigars,  stood  on  one 
side,  the  shadow  of  a  pleased  smile 
on  her  lipa  and  the  heap  of  half  made 
silk  jackets  at  her  feet. 

With  tlie  help  of  the  old  Barman 
Ldchtenstern  asked  many  questions  as 
he  smoked  ;  she  answered  him  readily, 
though  never  would  she  have  dreamt 
of  addres-sing  him  first,  and  subsided 
always  into  roseate  Silence.  Imper- 
ceptibly, however,  and  with  infinite 
tact  he  drew  from  her  sometliing  of 
the  little  simple  ways  and  things  that 
went  to  make  up  her  life,  such  a 
happy,  simple,  ignorant  life  as  it  was, 
and  yet  fuU  of  a  poetry  and  loveliness 
all  its  own.  And  all  the  while  the 
blue  eyes  said  to  the  brown  ones 
many  things  that  hi.'?  lips  were 
powerless  to  convey. 

Meanwhile    news   of    his   presence 
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bad  spread,  and  a  group  of  curious 
neighbours  had  drawn  timidly  near. 
The  men  drifted  leisorely  up,  adjust- 
ing turban  or  patoh  aa  they  came ; 
the  women  left  their  cooking,  some 
staring  lazily  as  if  even  the  sight  of 
a  white  man  sitting  among  them  did 
not  call  for  too  much  attention,  others 
with  aU  their  eyes. 

There  was  Mah  Sin  Bin,  a  stout 
sturdy  woman  with  her  small  children 
clinging  to  her  tamien  and  a  baby, 
innocent  of  all  clothing  save  a  gold 
bangle,  sitting  quite  comfortably  on 
her  hip.  There  was  Moung  Pay,  the 
keeper  of  the  toddy-shop,  and  Kyaw 
Boo,  who  told  the  young  men  and 
maidens  their  fortunes  by  consulting 
the  stars  and  was  held  in  great  awe 
and  admiration  by  the  entire  village. 
There  was  Nga  Tha  Boo  a  tall  thin 
old  man  and  with  him  came  his  two 
daughters.  Mah  Shway,  Mah  Oo's 
adopted  mother,  issued  from  the  back 
of  the  hut  whore  she  had  been  busy 
preparing  rice,  and  examined  the 
stranger  well  and  minutely,  chewing 
betel  the  while ;  she  touched  his 
riding-boots,  looked  long  at  his  hands, 
and  then  evidently  somewhat  satisfied 
returned  to  her  cooking-pots.  The 
rest  gathered  together,  and  gazing 
at  Lichtenatein  observed  every  detail 
of  his  dress  and  appearance ;  they 
would  have  liked  to  have  come  close 
and  touched  his  clothes,  but  pride 
withheld  them.  None  of  them  spoke 
in  the  great  Thakin's  presence,  but 
when  after  awhile  they  withdrew 
they  talked  much  between  themselves 
in  hushed  and  curious  whispers,  envy- 
ing Mah  Oo  not  a  little.  "  This  has 
been  a  poay-nya"  said  Kyaw  Boo  as 
he  shutHed  off.  Afterwards  they  all 
asked  Mah  Oo  many  questions  about 
this  stranger  from  the  country  of  the 
pale-faced  people,  questions  which  she 
was  wholly  unable  to  answer. 

The  stranger  himself  was  much 
amused,  while  something,  it  may  liavo 


been  the  absolute  idleness  i 
humour  of  the  men  andl 
reminded  him  uf  \iilages 
Ireland  where  he  had  onoe 
hunting-season  years  ago.  1 
length  he  rose  he  said,  I 
return."  | 

Mah  Oo  lay  long  awake  od 
that  night,  watching  the  b 
past  in  the  shadows,  while  ( 
were  like  the  deep  blue  sea  1 
memory  into  hers,  while  Mai 
indulged  in  premature  m«) 
visions  ariaing  from  the  I 
visit  such  as  wrought  wild 
dreamland. 

The  next  evening  and  f 
following  Mah  Oo  watched' 
but  he  did  not  come.  He 
gotten  his  promise.  She  th 
was  quite  natural  that  he  sb 
had  his  own  life,  and  betwea 
hers  how  many  leagues  thU 
She  was  without  vanity  of  4 
this  Eastern  child,  in  whoa 
life  was  dawning  in  all  its 
and  in  a  vague  way  she  Ofl 
the  rigid  rules  of  caste  and  n 

But  he  had  not  forgotten 
he  oould  not,  even  had  ha 
and  on  the  fifth  evening  '. 
and  talked  to  her  and  even  n 
and  ate  it.  Gradually,  not  all 
they  became  quite  friendf 
prettily  she  laughed  at  his  ( 
tional  efforts,  how  adroitly  sh 
him  with  a  word  here  and 
there,  how  intuitively  she  s€ 
guess  at  all  that  he  desired 
to  say  J  what  a  pure  and  cl 
tenderness  was  born  in  h 
for  this  life  that  was  steepe 
the  gladness  of  its  native  sun 

Gradually  he  came  to  tel 
many  things,  painting,  as  w( 
could,  the  worlds  that  li^ 
laughed  and  loved  away  the 
the  sun  went  down  in  the  Ian 
white  people  J  and  Mah  Oo 
rapturously,     her     eyes     o( 
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wonder,  while  the  arnber  light  of 
evening  fell  through  tho  leaves,  fiut 
when  he  asked  her  if  she  would  not 
like  to  see  ail  the  marvels  of  which 
he  so  imperfectly  told  her  she 
answered  slowly,  "Yes,  because  it 
must  all  be  very  strange  and  beautiful, 
but  only  as  I  should  like  to  see  the 
great  Shway  Dagone  Pagoda  on  a 
festival  day,  just  for  once — besides  in 
those  countries  of  which  you  speak 
they  would  laugh  at  me  ! " 

He  found  that,  tell  her  what  he 
might,  he  never  could  tempt  her  even 
in  thought  from  the  place  of  her  birth. 
She  was  quite  contented  ;  a  philosopher 
himself  could  achieve  no  more,  if 
indeed  he  could  ever  achieve  so  much. 
Her  loyalty  to  all  things  in  the  poor 
little  place  touched  him,  and  more 
than  ever  was  he  convinced  that  a 
lowly  lot  was  the  only  one  that 
happiness  ever  tinged  permanently, 
convinced  as  are  so  many  men  who 
have  great  rank  and  great  wealth. 

To  this  lovely  simplicity  and  youth 
of  hers  something  somewhere  in  Ms 
own  nature  responded;  vaguely  be 
felt  that  it  might  be  possible  to  grow 
to  care  for  her  as  he  had  not  cared 
for  years.  The  villagers  had  become 
accustomed  to  these  strange  visits  of 
his  and  had  ceased  to  be  curious 
about  his  person  though  not  about 
his  motives.  Often  he  told  them 
tales  through  the  interpretation  of 
his  sayah,  of  places  and  people  he  had 
seen,  funny  tales  and  beautiful,  and 
mournful  ones  as  his  memories  came 
to  him,  but  all  such  as  would  amuse 
or  appeal  to  his  listeners  ;  he  talked 
in  the  quiet  languid  way  that  was  so 
characteristic  of  him,  watching  with 
amused  interest  the  different  emotions 
displayed  on  the  brown  faces  as  on  a 
mirror. 

Mah  Oo  had  a  quick  intelligence, 
and  she  picked  out  in  her  own  mind 
all  that  she  heard  and  comprehended 
it,    and   when   her  shyness  vanished 


she  asiked  many  things,  things 
curious,  fanciful,  quaint  but  never 
by  any  chance  stupid.  Lichtenstein 
was  interested,  divertetJ,  happy.  As 
yet  he  had  not  given  a  thought  to 
how  far  and  fast  this  Burmese  girl 
was  creeping  into  his  affections,  or  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  tonguee  of 
the  onlookers  were  already  beginning 
to  wag.  He  had  not  the  least  idea 
that  he  was  the  constant  object  round 
which  endless  surmises,  sly  nods  and 
monetary  calculations  circulated. 
The  man's  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants  was  necessarily 
of  a  meagre  description — to  him  a 
native  girl  had  all  the  divinity  of  her 
sex.  He  was  blissfully  unconscious 
of  other  men's  views  on  the  subject, 
and  of  how  very  unromantic  and 
sordid  a  business  is  the  usual  wooing 
between  the  white  and  the  brown. 

Mah  Oo,  so  free  from  spot  or  stain, 
in  a  halo  of  sun-filled  warmth,  charmed 
and  enchainofl  Iiis  fancy  by  the  subtle 
force  of  a  deep  and  wide  contrast. 

Time,  full  of  solace  and  rest,  ebbed 
slowly  away.  The  man  wrote  and 
painted  a  little  and  tried  to  reproduce 
from  memory  on  canvas  an  Eastern 
girl  in  the  first  flush  of  earliest  girl- 
hood, but  tore  up  his  .sketches  one 
after  another,  dissatisfied.  He  had 
wished  to  paint  her  just  as  she  was, 
but  he  could  not  reproduce  the  colour- 
ing or  the  air,  or  the  light,  or  the 
changing  play  of  her  expression,  at 
least  not  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

Meanwhile,  often  and  more  often, 
of  an  evening  he  paused  on  his  out- 
ward or  homeward  ride  to  see  Mah 
Oo,  until  at  length  by  choice  he 
always  took  that  road  in  preference 
to  any  other,  and  thus  gradually  he 
came  first  to  realise  that  the  girl  bad 
grown  to  love  him.  Every  glance  of 
her  innocent  eyes  told  him  so  with 
an  eloquence  of  which  their  owner 
was  quite  unconscious,  and  the  man's 
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heart  glowed  with  gratitude ;  when 
others  had  cared,  it  had  Jilways  been, 
or  rather  he  had  fancied  it  had  been, 
for  bis  possessions,  not  }iimself,  but 
here  all  was  different  and  the  child's 
transparent  feelings  touched  and  sank 
into  his  soul  with  a  vivid  and 
passionate  warmth. 

Mah  Go  did  not  look  beyond  the 
present  hour.  She  moved  and 
breathed  in  a  beautiful,  dim,  indis- 
tinct world  of  her  own  creating, 
peopled  by  one  who  had  a  graceful 
and  lofty  bearing  and  eyes  the  hue 
of  summer  seas.  How  could  she 
know  of  the  strangeness,  the  sadness, 
the  hopelessness  of  this  love  that  had 
been  born  of  a  word,  of  a  glance? 
She  never  paused  to  think  or  question 
when  her  heart,  like  some  small  caught 
bird,  fluttered  at  his  coming  or  grew 
sick  with  disappointment  if  he  came 
not — to  her  only  was  it  wonderful 
t  he  should  ever  think  to  come  at 

To  Mah  Oo  he  appeared,  and  must 
ever  do  so,  in  the  light  of  a  king  who 
had  only  to  stretch  out  his  hand  to 
become  the  arbiter  and  master  of  her 
life,  or  of  just  so  much  of  it  as  he 
chose.  Should  he  wish  to  do  so  every 
opportunity  was  his,  all  the  village 
would  have  aided  him ;  so  much  the 
man  to  a  certain  extent  realised,  but 
having  more  than  ordinary  compas- 
sion, he  paused.  Between  him  and 
her  from  his  point  of  view,  there 
could  be  nothing — nothing. 

At  no  time  a  slave  to  his  passions 
he  cherished  insane  ideas  of  honour 
and  the  sanctity  of  the  sex,  such  ideas 
as  you  sometimes  find  in  books,  but 
seldom  indeed  in  life.  He  had  lived 
with  those  who,  making  a  science  of 
infidelity,  held  all  women  lightly  and 
believed  in  little  here  and  nothing 
hereafter,  but  never  at  any  time 
abandoning  himself  to  their  guidance 
he  had  kept  the  dignity  and  reserve 
that  so  well  became  his  grave  romantic 


temperament.     And  so 
such  guilty  memory  with  hil 
reflection  that  ho  had  ever  i 
the  maddest  hours  of  five  et 
reckless  years)  been  the  first 
any  woman,  high  born  or  la 
across    that    irrevocable     bo 
between    sin    and    sinlessneafl 
in  all  such    matters  East  al 
are   strangely  different,  he  : 
realiise,  and  he  respected   vn 
women,  apart    from    their    n 
was  just  one  of  those  exag| 
of    fine  and  delicate   sentimi 
had    made    him    on    many   4 
seem      both     incomprehensiU 
foolish  to  individuals  and  eva 
world  in  general.  ] 

Mah  Oo  was  to  him  as  som( 
blossom,    for   in    his    existenc 
force  of  circumstances  she  co 
only  for  a  day.     If  he  let  h( 
she  would  think  no  more  of  hi 
as  some  half  godlike  being 
condescended  to  stay  and 
her  awhile.      So   she  woul 
she  would  grow  stouter  and 
face  would  lose  its  spiritual 
look ;  she  would  have  childi 
brown     soft     children,     who] 
tumble  and  play  and  laugh 
there    in    the    sunbeams    I: 
mother  before  thorn.     She  wi 
the  usual,  placid  eventless  1 
women   of    her    race,    countir 
only  by  the  harvest  of  paddj 
changes  of  the  seasons.     Then 
years  went  by  she  would  grt 
and  old  and  garrulous  like  M 
and    then    some    morning    thi 
would  find  her  still  asleep  ai 
who  found  her  would  cry  a  1| 
then  forget.  . 

He  could  see  all  her  fn 
clearly,  if  he  only  left  her,  h\ 
did  not,  if  he  did  not — well| 
had  his  lines  been  cast  like  Hani 
in  the  country  he  would  m 
hesitated.  Could  he  have  gi^ 
something  adequate  in  excha; 
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untouched  feelings  then  he  might  have 
been  tempted,  bul  he  knew  that  never 
could  he  undo  the  chains  fastened  by 
Destiny  about  him,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  give  her 
anything  more  than  a  few  weeks  out 
of  the  sum  total  of  hia  days.  Should 
he  sacrifice  her  to  that  ?  His  honour 
and  his  conscience  alike  told  him  no. 

She  was  ignorant  and  content,  this 
little  field  flower.  His  manhood  told 
him  that  it  would  be  beneath  his 
generosity  to  do  otherwise  than  leave 
her  so  ;  he  knew  how  perilously  easy 
it  is  to  make  shipwreck  of  that  frail 
vessel  called  contentment ;  besides  he 
was  not  of  those  who  sing  of  brother- 
hood and  who  yet  spare  neither 
brother  nor  sister  at  the  bidding  of 
occasion.  Nevertheless  Eric  Lichten- 
atein  was  no  hero,  far  from  it,  but 
merely  a  man  of  a  warm  and  pitiful 
nature  and  a  wider  generosity  than 
most,  who  tried  to  follow  and  act  up 
to  a  sense  of  right,  as  he  saw  it. 
Whether  in  this  he  was  quixotic  each 
must  decide  for  himself. 

Frank  Hammond,  and  others, 
would  have  considered  such  scruples 
folly  without  parallel.  Wisdom  or 
folly,  which  was  it  ? 

When  Lichtenstein  realised  the 
goal  to  which  his  footsteps  might  lead 
him,  he  determined  to  see  Mah  Oo 
no  more,  and  for  many  days  he 
avoided  the  village  both  in  his  rides 
and  drives.  Yet  her  image  pursued 
him  and  her  memory  lingered  with  him 
most  persistently  until  he  began  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  it  might  take 
all  his  courage  to  say  farewell.  So 
thinking,  he  yielded  to  an  unwise 
impulse  and  one  day  he  went  in  the 
green  shadows  of  the  early  dawn  to 
Mah  Oo,  and  her  welcome  in  its  glad 
spontaneity,  how  it  touched  and  un- 
nerved him,  and  those  wistful  eyes 
of  hers — there  are  many  wonderful 
eyes  in  Burmah   that  mean   nothing 


that  they  say — but  Mah  Oo'a  meant 
all  that  they  said — how  could  ho  wish 
her  goodbye  t  What  if  instead  of 
so  doing  he  resigned  his  world  and 
sought  happiness  or  rather  the  sem- 
blance of  it  with  tliis  girl,  who  had 
the  heart  of  a  woman  and  the  glad 
beautiful  innocence  of  a  child  ?  But 
a  very  little  reflection  showed  him 
how  impossible  was  such  a  dream. 
Private  people  could  do  these  things, 
but  nut  one  placed  in  the  fierce  light 
of  pubUcity ;  such  an  one  cannot  for- 
sake the  many  duties  confided  to  his 
keeping,  nor  must  he  purchase  his 
own  joys  at  the  cost  of  the  fortunes 
of  so  many  others.  Once  more  he 
felt  the  old  weariness  arise  within 
him  at  the  thought  of  that  life  so 
changeful  and  so  filled  that  awaited 
him  across  the  seaa  in  Europe.  There 
— there  would  be  no  time  for  sweet 
lazy  dalliance  with  love  in  the  sun- 
shine under  palm  trees — save  in  his 
dreams. 

That  night  as  Hammond  and  his 
guest  lounged  on  the  verandah  sip- 
ping their  cofiiee  with  the  still  starUt 
skies  overhead  and  a  full  moon  golden 
and  glorious  shining  down  on  the 
country,  the  host  after  a  long  pause 
said  in  a  jocular  tone  of  inquiry, 
"How  much  longer  are  you  going 
to  waste  your  time  with  that  Bur- 
mese girl  ?  You  are  treating  her 
with  as  much  deference  as  if  she 
was  white,"  and  he  laughed  a  little 
as  he  leaned  back  and  blew  a  wreath 
of  smoke  into  the  air. 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  asked  his  com- 
panion in  the  still  slow  tones  that 
made  one  of  his  special  charms.  "  Is 
she  not  a  woman  1 " 

"  Yes,  of  course,  but  only  a  native 
one ;  it  is  not  the  same  thing — they 
have  such  difiFerent  ideas  and  ways." 
He  spoko  in  some  derision. 

"  Ah,  there  speaks  the  Englishman. 
You  have,  if  you  will  pardon  my 
saying    so,    the    prejudices    of    your 


class.  After  all  prejudice  is  only 
another  name  for  ignorance,  and  you 
know  nothing  about  Mah  Oo." 

"  Possibly,  but  yon  cannot  surely 
compare  her  with  an  English  girl  t " 

"My  friend,  certainly  not.  Who 
am  I  that  I  should  take  such  a  liberty  7 
We  of  course  know  that  England  has 
entered  into  a  perpetual  contract  with 
the  Almighty  for  the  monopoly  of  all 
the  virtuea — and  yet,"  he  added  in  an 
altered  tone,  "it  seems  to  mo  that  if 
anything  human  is  quite  pure  and 
near  to  Heaven  it  must  be  the  whit© 
soul  of  an  innocent  girl.  You  will 
admit  that  she  is  that,  I  suppose  t " 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  Hammond  broke 
in  in  bis  blunt  fashion,  "  you  are 
really  taking  this  matter  too  seriously. 
A  native  is  a  native — minus  any  soul 
I  should  say — and  that  you  should 
talk  or  feel  about  one  as  you  would 
about  one  of  your  own  countrywomen 
is  mere  moonshine." 

"Why  1 " asked  Lichtenstein,  quietly 
looking  up. 

"Oh,  my  gCKxl  man,  don't  ask  me 
conundrums,"  Hammond  replied  with 
vague  impatience,  "  because  it's  too 
preposterous.  If  you  like  the  girl, 
take  her — and  leave  her  when  she 
wearies  you.  It  is  absurd  to  have 
any  scruples  where  a  Burmese  girl  is 
concerned,"  and  as  he  leaned  over 
and  reached  for  a  box  of  cheroots 
he  thought  inwardly,  "What  a  roman- 
tic simpleton  it  is  !  " 

"  Because  she  is  not  white — is  that 
the  drift  of  your  argument  ?  What  a 
monstrous,  hateful  idea !  You  advo- 
cate my  having  neither  heart  nor 
conscience  in  my  dealings  with  tho 
girl  because  her  skin  is  so  many 
degrees  darker  than  mine  or  yours. 
I  fail  altogether  to  see  the  reason ; 
were  we  in  a  village  in  Europe  would 
you  offer  me  the  same  advice?  You 
know  that  you  would  not." 

"Of  course  not,"  Hammond  ad- 
mitted. 


"Then  why  do  it  here?" 

"  It  is  entirely  different,  \ 
will  not  see  it,  and  I  am  oat 
you  how  any  of  my  own  wof 
act  under  the  circumstances," 

"  Then  if  that  is  what  yo 
would  do  I  can  only  say  th4 
aider  it  a  very  contemptibly 
cipled  one."  His  tone  waa 
disgust.  i 

"  I  don't  know ;  there  4 
very  fine  fellows  in  it."  H 
apoke  with  a  certain  ama 
pleasure.  ] 

"Oh,  I  know  these  fine' 
men  who  would  destroy  a  doze 
women  in  a  year  and  exci^ 
selves  —  were  excuse  necesti 
the  ground  that  they  were  nv 

"  You  entirely  forgot  ti 
distinction,"  was  the  response, 

"  I  don't  at  all,  any  mort 
forget  that  what  would  be  \ 
another  is  all  right  in  an  Engl 
it  must  be  a  most  comfortix 
tion  and  render  the  idea  ofi 
possible."  I 

There  was  silence  for  a  \ 
ments  while  Hammond  t 
whiskey  and  soda  and  the  ri 
on  in  the  clear  distance  beyond 
he  said,  "All  right,  if  you 
believe  such  an  amazing  a 
as  that,  you  must ;  but  we 
from  our  subject.  Once  mon 
risk  of  offending  you, — what 
really  intend  to  do  with  the  g 

"What  should  I  do  witl 
asked  Lichtenstein,  and  he 
round  in  his  chair  and  look* 
mond  straight  in  the  eyes, 
matter  of  fact  I  have  thougl 
it  and  have  come  to  the  co 
that  I  would  rather  not  med 
any  fate,  even  so  small  and 
a  one  us  hers  of  whom  we  sp< 

"  You  may  be  quite  sure 
old   lady,  if   not   the  girl  b 
looking  forward  to  the  fhaH 
a  few  hundred  rupees  for  a 
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merit  and  taking  MaU  Oo  in  ex- 
change ;  eyen  I  expected  it ;  it  is 
the  custom  of  this  benighted  land," 
replied  Frank  Hammond  regarding 
his  guest  from  over  the  lim  of  his 
glaas. 

"  Why  do  people  always  credit  one 
with  the  coarsest  motives?"  Lich ten- 
stein  sighed  as  he  spoke.  "  If  I  were 
to  come  forward  at  all,  I  should  marry 
her,  and  that  unfortunately  is  impos- 
sible." 

"  Marry  her ! ''  echoed  the  listener 
blankly. 

"  Certainly,  it  is  far  preferable  to 
ruining  her." 

"  It  is  no  doubt  a  good  joke,  but  I 
utterly  lack  the  power  to  appreciate 
it,"  said  Hammond  incredulous. 

"  There  ia  no  joke  intended ;  I  am 
not  in  a  mood  for  jokes.  We  look 
at  things  differently,  that  is  all ;  I 
decline  to  have  the  weight  of  a  soul 
upon  my  conscience,  even  when  only 
a  native  one,  and  no  sneers,  friendly 
though  they  be,  will  change  me.  This 
girl  ia  perfectly  good  and  pure ;  why 
should  I  make  her  otherwise  1 " 

"  Your  scruples  do  you  infinite 
credit,  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
they  are  cruelly  wasted.  The  people 
for  whom  you  entertain  these  old 
world  notions  could  not  even  be 
brought  to  understand,  much  less  to 
admire  them  !  Ruin  —  disgrace  — 
what  meaning  would  such  words  con- 
vey to  them?" 

His  listener  smiled.  "  I  don't  want- 
either  their  admiration  or  their  com- 
prehension, I  only  want  my  own  ease 
of  mind,  What  if  I  jtold  you  some- 
thing more,  and  that  is  that  I  core 
for  this  child  so  much — she  is  so  dif- 
ferent to  all  the  many  I  have  known 
— that  I  feel  that  I  can  only  go  away 
and  leave  her  !  " 

"Hammond  moved  impatiently  while 
he  replied  in  a  compassionate  tone, 
such  as  he  might  have  used  to  a 
fractious  child.     "  What  ?     Why  that 


I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  that 
you  mu»t  be  on  t)ie  fair  road  to  adorn 
a  lunatic  asylum ;  such  high  flown 
notions  and  all  for  a  native  girl — 
whom  a  few  hundred  rupees  would 
compensate  for  anything  .... 
What  unutterable  folly  ...  I 
know  these  women,  and  you  don't, 
and  there  is  not  one  of  them  worth 
the  waste  of  an  ounce  of  good  affec- 
tion ;  they  all  prefer  a  betel-chewing, 
cuiTy-smelliug  Burman  to  the  finest 
and  most  gallant  white  man  that  ever 
lived." 

"  Ajb  to  their  being  worthy  or  not 
is  beside  the  question.  When  one 
loves  I  do  not  think  one  ever  pauses 
to  think  of  such  a  thing — one  natur- 
ally regards  the  person  as  being  all 
that  is  desirable — in  any  case  it  is 
the  giver,  be  the  gift  of  the  affections 
or  not,  who  should  determine  the 
measure  of  what  he  gives,  but  that 
measure  should  not  be  according  to 
the  demerits  of  the  receiver."  Lich- 
tenstein  answered  indifferently  as  he 
rolled  himself  a  fresh  cigarette. 

Hammond  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  quite 
right,  but  I  cannot  follow  your  reason- 
ing," he  said.  "  I  only  feel  glad  that 
you  cannot  obey  your  vivid  imagina- 
tion, or  you  would  probably  marry 
this  girl  out  of  some  absurd  notion  of 
duty  or  other  and  you  would  regret 
it  all  your  life." 

"  I  don't  know  about  the  regretting 
—perhaps  I  should  and  perhaps  I 
should  not,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that 
were  I  to  do  as  you  advi3e  there 
would  be  with  me  a  remorse  that 
would  never  leave  me,"  the  man  spoke 
in  a  tired  voice.  "  I  am  an  absurd 
sentimentalist,  no  doubt,  and  wrong, 
quite  wrong.  Nevertheless,  and  per- 
haps not  of  my  own  free  will  but 
because  I  cannot  help  it,  this  child's 
honour  is  to  me  a  real  thing,  just  as 
if  she  were  of  my  own  complexion,  no 
more,  no  less.     So  I  cannot  treat  her 


as  you  suggest.  To  you  this  will 
appear  a  folly  worRe  than  that  of  fools, 
but  the  loss,  if  loss  it  be,  is  mine. 
However,  I  tell  you,  though  I  hardly 
expect  that  you  will  honour  mo  by 
believing  it,  that  something  in  her 
grand  and  absolute  inrnxsenee  holds 
me  back,  something, — how  shall  I 
explain  it,  words  cannot  convey  it, — 
is  with  her  much  more  than  all  this, 
something  that  will,  I  fancy,  be  with 
her  when  she  is  fourscore." 

His  host  glanced  at  him  evidently 
with  a  desire  of  ascertaining  if  he  was 
serious,  then  said  drily,  "Such  high 
and  chivalrous  conceptions  of  the 
whole  duty  of  man  are,  I  honestly 
confess,  quite  beyond  my  poor  intel- 
ligence, so  please  forgive  me  if  I 
find  tliem  strange  and  unconvincing. 
That  you  can  be  seriously  in  love 
with  this  girl  I  cannot  credit  for  an 
instant ;  that  you  should  hesitate  to 
take  her  under  your  protection  is  of 
course  only  one  of  the  high  flown  and 
exaggerated  ideas  of  a  person  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  East  and  the  Orien- 
tal 1 "     He  rose  as  he  spoke. 

'*  As  you  will,"  was  the  indifferent 
answer.  "  Frankly  my  scruples  are 
but  another  form  of  selfishness.  I  am 
coward  enough  to  shrink  from  the 
possible  remorse  following  upon  an 
act  beyond  atonement;  once  I  have 
known  what  it  is  to  cry  out  in  vain, 
longing  for  the  past  to  return,  so  that 
many  things  might  be  undone,  many 
words  unsaid — my  future  must  be  free 
of  such  regrets.  But  I  have  kept  you 
listening  to  my  absurd  raArings  long 
enough.     Good  night." 

For  fully  an  hour  afterwai-ds  Lich- 
tanstein  remained  smoking  thought- 
fully, his  face  grave  with  many 
memories,  while  bis  host  snored 
happily  under  his  mosquito  curtain. 
A  quaint  little  figure,  with  pathetic 
brown  eyes,  came  to  him  in  memory 
out  of  the  night,  and  the  pain  and  the 
perplexity  deepened  at  his  heart. 


Why  had  this  disturbing  1 
come  to  mar  the  eveji  hai 
the  present  t  The  thought 
strangely.  Nevertheless  he 
vinced  that  he  was  taking  t 
path,  and  no  power  on  eartl 
make  him  waver.  He  was 
that  Hammond  regarded  hi 
very  undattering  light.  Foi 
he  had  sufficient  moral  coit 
ignore  any  outside  opinion^ 
Hammond  right  and  he  wrung 
took  an  extreme  view,  and 
seldom  any  lasting  wisdom 
tremes. 

If  only  the  years  were  his  o 
gladly  be  would  have  taken  h( 
heart  and  found  with  her  tt 
sation  of  those  fair  phantaa 
youth  and  love  beget — but  : 
not  be.  There  was  no  char 
could  make  him  other  than 
and  being  so,  many  duties 
him  ;  great  interests  beckoned 
countless  lives  called  on  hi« 
past  months  had  been  a 
interlude  tliat  he  should 
all  bis  life  amid  all  the  1 
pageantries  and  constant  d( 
the  painful  publicity,  the  sata 
dissatisfaction  of  the  future, 
wholly  different  from  that  of  tl 
world,  ono  screened  from  all 
in  which  quiet  joys  would  rep] 
appointed  ambitions,  was  wha) 
have  appealed  to  and  satial 
pensive  nature,  a  life  of  free 
colour,  of  passion  and  seclus 
what  he  would  have  chosen, 
could  not — he  could  not. 

Society  with  a  hundred  cU 
voices  claimed  him  from  it; 
entirely  impossible  to  want 
or  for  long.  Indifferent  as 
to  the  desires  that  sway  oth( 
all  the  great  and  magnificel 
with  which  fate  ha<l  endow! 
found  him  capriciously  ungl 
happiness — as  this  man  saw  it— 
under  the  towering  bamboos 
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golden  sunshine  of  Burmah ;  it  did 
not  lie,  it  never  would,  for  him  in 
Europe. 

And  be  must  pass  it  by,  and, 
this  being  so,  it  behoved  him  to  deul 
with  Mah  Oo  sacredly  and  honestly  to 
Qxe  end.  When  he  said  good-bye  to 
the  East,  which  would  be  very  soon, 
it  would  soothe  him  to  think  that  he 
bad  refrained,  at  pain  to  himself,  from 
plucking  this  little  wild  tropical  flower 
that  was  of  no  more  account  in  the 
wide  universe  than  a  blade  of  grass, 
but  had  left  it  a.s  he  found  it  bloom- 
ing in  the  sunshiue  under  the  palm 
shadows  by  the  river. 


"Mah  Oo,  I  am  going  away."  The 
words  were  softly,  slowly  spoken. 

"  The  tJiakin  is  going  away,"  the 
girl  echoed  blankly. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  her,  standing 
there  beside  her  in  the  soft  gloom  of 
the  coming  evening. 

Over  Mah  Oo's  face  came  that 
strange  sickly  pallor  which  only  dark 
skins  know.  Her  eyes  gi-ew  clouded, 
her  heart  empty  and  cold.  This  pale- 
faced  stranger  who  was  nothing  to  her 
and  who  yet  filled  all  her  waking  and 
sleeping  thoughts  was  going  back  to 
his  own.  Why  was  the  pang  of  such 
a  thought  so  lacerating  to  the  soul  of 
the  child,  why  had  the  world  suddenly 
grown  gray  and  chill  ?  Mah  Oo  did 
not  know. 

"  The  thakin  will  come  back  1 "  she 
asked  at  last  and  a  quiver  echoed 
through  her  words. 

He  looked  at  her  where  she  stood 
in  the  evening  light.  She  was  like  a 
sun-flower  growing  up  out  of  a  dim, 
dusky  ga;*den  ;  he  noted  the  luminous 
eyes,  the  warm  olive  skin,  the  lips 
shut  close  with  pain,  the  small  brown 
hands  hanging  listlessly  at  her  side — 


a  straoge,  lonely  figure  with  all  her 
grace  and  depth  of  colour,  and  a  great 
wave  of  tenderness  and  of  pity  swept 
over  him. 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated.  Why 
not  linger  in  this  far  Paradise  1  Time 
was  still  his ;  why  not  stay  its  pass- 
ing joys  awhile — why  not — why  not 
— even  if  the  girl  suffered  in  the  end 
would  it  matter  t  He  thought  he 
heard  a  man's  mocking  voice  answer- 
ing, "  Only  a  native  woman."  For 
a  moment  all  his  wise  resolutions 
trembled  unsteadily  in  the  balance, 
but  it  was  only  for  a  moment  and 
then  came  repentant  consciousness. 

"Yes,  I  will  come  back,  Mah  Oo," 
he  replied  with  a  sigh  for  the  falseness 
of  what  he  said. 

"  The  tJutkin  will  come  bock  soon," 
she  cried  hopefully,  "  before  the 
waxing  of  the  moon  ?  " 

"  Not  so  soon,  Mah  Oo,  not  so 
soon."  Ho  spoke  with  a  grave  and 
mournful  tenderness.  His  throat 
grew  dry,  his  eyes  dim,  for  he  would 
come  back  never. 

A  broad  shaft  of  dying  sunlight 
fell  between  them. 

"  Good  bye,  my  child,"  he  said 
softly  in  his  own  tongue  and  took 
one  of  her  hands  in  his  and  raised 
it  to  his  lips ;  its  touch  was  quite 
cold.  Then  turning  he  left  her  there 
in  the  green  stillness  where  the 
sun  rays  fell  about  her  in  yellow 
splendour. 

"Poor  little  Mah  Oo,"  he  murmured 
aa  he  went  his  way,  a  restless  pain 
and  regret  stirring  within  him. 

It  was  her  requiem. 

He  looked  back  once.  The  village 
lay  behind  him  in  all  its  tranquil 
brightness  forming  the  frame  to  a 
picture  that  he  carried  with  him 
through  many  a  future  year. 

M.  Chan-Toon. 
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Jack  stood  in  the  library  at  Douros, 
waiting  for  Mr.  Nesbit  to  return. 
He  was  white  faced  and  heavy-eyed  ; 
but,  since  he  had  risen  and  dressed, 
the  dull  ache  in  his  head  did  not 
hinder  his  brain  from  working.  In 
that  there  was  little  comfort.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  risen  from 
some  ghastly  nightmare,  and  found  that 
he  had  dreamed  true. 

Memory  served  him  bitterly  well 
for  the  ride  on  his  wedding  morning, 
the  arrival,  then  the  agony  of  suspense, 
the  scene  in  this  very  room,  and  what 
followed ;  the  leave-takings,  the  end- 
less dinner,  and  the  sense  that  he 
stood  there  naked  to  ridicule.  Then 
a  mist  of  wiue  spread  over  his  recollec- 
tion, but  through  it  faces  and  gestures 
stood  out  with  horrible  distinctness ; 
he  heard  voices — his  own  voice  too, 
or,  as  it  were,  a  gross  travesty  of  it. 
Things  that  he  had  said  recurred, 
and  as  they  came  up  in  his  mind,  he 
set  his  teeth  and  drew  in  his  breath 
savagely. 

The  mist  thickened  and  thickened, 
and  always  the  figure  of  himself  seen 
through  it  seemed  more  alien  and 
more  contemptible ;  the  end  was  a 
mere  blur — and  then  a  gulf  inter- 
vened. All  these  things  came  to  him 
across  a  lapse  of  time,  and  they  stung, 
like  the  recollection  of  some  hideous 
fault,  folly  or  indiscretion  that  raises  a 
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flush  and  a  spasm  of  shame  whfl 
lifta  it  to  the  mind's  surfao 
their  sting  was  like  that  ala 
what  deadened  ;  deadened  an 
by  the  keener  bite  of  impresai 
seemed  to  absorb  his  power 
to  gather  up  all  his  conscious] 
one  agonising  mass  of  shami 
remorse. 

Between    him     and    thc8« 
memories — not  memories,  but 
sensations — lay    no     mist    a 
shameful    yet    merciful.      T 
light  of  morning  was  on  tben^ 
soothing  touch  of  sleep  had  y< 
over    the    throbbing    nerves, 
began      with      his     awakenii 
swimming      stupor,     and      th 
heaviness,    the    bewildermentni 
familiar     surroundings  ;      t« 
sudden  horrifying  inrush  of  I 
—and  there,  in  a  turn  of  ti 
thought's  confirmation. 

That  white  figure,  croucha 
trapped  beast  in  a  chair 
window  ;  then  the  quick  gas 
of  terror,  shame,  and  revulsi< 
felt  his  eyes  on  her,  and  drei 
together,  cowering,  huddliq 
■with  face  averted.  "Would 
forget  the  sound  of  it — all  tl] 
and  hopeless  resentment  of  i 
creature's  physical  humiliatiol 
he — he  knew  himself  for  the 
this  indignity,  this  outrage,  th 
and  he  lay  with  a  cloudai 
stupefied  with  remorse. 
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Then  abamefooedly  he  had  riaeu, 
and  agfiin  she  had  shrunk  and  cried. 
"  Do  not  fear,  madam,"  ho  had  said. 
He  had  dressed  hastily,  thinking  to 
relieve  her  of  his  presence,  and  then, 
for  a  last  touch,  worse  than  tragedy, 
came  the  grotesque.  They  were 
locked  in. 

He  had  turned  to  her,  in  rage  and 
shame,  stammering  excuses.  Then  at 
last  she  bad  risen  and  faced  him, 
her  cheeks  blazing,  her  swollen  eyea 
flaming  ;  and  slie  had  found  her 
tongue.  Oh,  she  had  whips  to 
her  band  in  plenty ;  and  every 
word  that  came  was  a  lash  on 
the  very  quick  of  hia  soul.  The 
sight  of  her  beauty  only  added  to 
his  remorse,  magnified  the  misdeed. 
It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be 
passive  under  pain  of  any  kind. 
Writhing  under  his  shame  and  grief, 
he  leaped  to  a  desperate  decision,  and 
having  seized  it  listened  in  silence. 
There  had  seemed  a  way  of  help, 
but  when  he  spoke,  the  very  word 
"  reparation  "  had  roused  her  to  new 
futy.  And  when  at  last  the  servants 
had  answered  his  summons,  and  opened 
the  door,  she  had  fled  with  a  cry  and 
a  swift  rush. 

Still,  whether  she  thanked  him  or 
cui-sed  him  for  it,  he  held  to  his  pro- 
ject. There  would  be  opposition  to 
meet,  and  he  craved  to  meet  it ;  be 
desired  action  in  some  shape,  as  a 
i-espite  from  the  sense  of  his  own 
degradation.  That  was  why  he  had 
checked  hia  first  impulse  to  mount, 
ride  and  hide  himself.  This  matter 
had  to  be  settled  with  Mr.  Nesbit, 
and  vindictively  be  anticipated  a 
struggle  of  wills. 

But  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Nesbit 
did  not  come.  He  had  ridden  out 
early,  Jack  learned,  none  knew  why. 
And  the  young  man  chafed  in  the 
tension  of  awaiting  him.  Flinging 
himself  into  a  chair,  he  thrust  hia 
hands  deep  into  his  pockets,  and  then 


he  touched  what  in  all  these  emotions 
he  had  forgotten — Mary's  unread 
letter.  With  a  laugh  that  was  cruel  to 
hear  he  drew  it  out.  Mary — he  had 
half  forgotten  Mary's  existence.  And 
yet  Mary  was  the  cause.  He  checked 
himself.  Who  was  he  to  sit  in  judge- 
ment? If  Mary  had  deceived  him, 
he  had  done  worse  than  Mary.  They 
were  in  a  sense  confederates,  each  by 
wrong-doing  compassing  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  beautiful  woman  who  had 
hurt  neither  of  them.  And  indeed, 
if  he  had  desired  to  make  Mary  rue 
her  act,  he  had  taken  the  fullest 
means  to  accomplish  it.  The  oonse- 
quences  of  his  drunken  madness 
recoiled  on  Mary  and  he  began  to 
pity  her. 

All  this  went  through  his  mind  in 
a  flash  :  words  are  slow  to  tell  of 
thought.  But  his  fa«e  had  softened 
somewhat  before  he  began  to  read, 
and  it  changed  strangely  as  he 
followed  the  letter.  For  here  for  the 
first  time  he  learnt  Mary's  version  of 
the  story,  and  with  that  returned  to 
him  the  conception  of  the  Mary  whom 
he  had  known. 

It  was  a  pathetic  story  enough, 
very  simply  told  : — 

DsAS.  Jack  [it  began],  I  cannot  help 
calling  you  that,  for  you  have  always 
been  kind  to  me,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
your  kindness,  though  you  may  think  me 
hateful,  and  cruel,  and  deceitful.  Only, 
I  do  not  want  you  to  think  me  worgo 
than  I  am.  On  Simday  I  did  not  know 
what  was  going  to  happen — you  cannot 
think  I  did.  I  really  meant  every  word 
that  I  said.  I  could  not  say  that  I  loved 
you.  That  was  because  I  know  I  loved 
some  one  else,  but  I  thought  he  had 
forgotten  me,  I  know  I  ought  never  to 
have  consented  to  marry  you,  but  I  could 
not  resist  my  father  and  my  mother ;  it 
was  mostly  for  my  mother's  sake.  Jack. 
Or  else,  I  ought  to  have  told  you  every- 
thing. But  I  could  not,  and  I  would  not, 
for  I  was  deceiving  you  and  ray  mother 
too.  And  then  I  tnought  it  was  all  over. 
And  now  I  can  only  tell  you  when  it  is 
too  late. 
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Then  she  told  him  briefly  how  Hugh 
McSwiney  had  won  her  affections 
two  years  before ;  how  she  had  main- 
tained a  secret  correspondence  with 
him  through  old  Bride  Gallagher, 
and  how  she  had  written  to  him  when 
Jack  first  proposed  to  her,  and  her 
father  insisted  that  she  should  accept. 
Jack  ground  his  teeth  as  he  realised 
how  Mr.  Nesbit  had  played  upon  him. 
That  then  was  the  reason  of  many 
things  ;  the  reason  why  he  had  been 
urged  to  go  away,  why  he  had  been 
encouraged  to  propose  a  second  time. 
He  saw  it  all  now — too  late.  The 
girl  had  been  driven  and  forced. 
And,  remembering  the  yesterday,  he 
could  realise  how  remorselessly  driven, 
under  smooth  appearances.  He  went 
on  reading — 

And  then,  Jack,  no  letter  oame  in 
answer  to  mine,  I  was  foolish  and  I 
doubted.  I  thought  he  had  forgotten. 
Only,  I  had  promised  that  up  to  the  very 
last  day  I  would  go  to  see  if  an  answer 
came.  And,  Jack,  you  must  try  to 
understand.  It  was  to  ask  for  that 
answor  I  went  to  Carrig,  but  there  was 
not  the  least  Uttle  hope  m  my  heart  that 
I  would  find  it.  I  was  full  of  bitter 
anger,  and  it  made  me  angiier  to  see  jou 
so  kind  to  me,  doing  everything  I  wished, 
while  the  man  whom  I  was  ready  to  give 
up  all  for  left  me  like  that.  I  was  think- 
ing that  all  the  time.  And  then,  when 
you  offered  to  take  me  across,  I  tiied  to 
refuse,  but  you  insisted,  and  it  all  seemed 
so  impossible  that  I  let  you.  But  whUe 
we  were  riding,  things  seemed  to  fall 
together  so  oddly,  that  they  made  me 
laugh  with  the  pain  of  it,  can  you  under- 
stand ?  But  I  ought  never  to  have  let 
you,  and,  Jack,  I  am  punished  now  in  the 


bitter   shame 
I  cannot  bear 
knowingly. 


Only,   believe  me  now. 
you   to  think  I  did  it 


man's   eyes   softened. 

dear,"  he  said  half 
aloud,  "  it  is  easier  to  believe  in  you 
than  to  disbelieve." 


I      The    young 
"  Indeed,    my 


That  is  all  [the  letter  ended].     Mr, 
MoSwiney  has  some  for  me  at  the  risk 


of  his  life,  and  I  am  going  with  ti 
But  I  go  with  a  eoro  heart.  I  need  \ 
talk  of  that,  for  you  will  uoderstand, 
ask  your  forgiveness,  and  I  entreat  j 
to  beheve  me,  and  I  fvill  wish  for  yt 
happiness  wherever  I  am.  | 

When  Jack  Maxwell  had  finisq 
the  reading  of  this  letter — he  read 
with    swelling    eyes — he   breathed 
deep  breath.     It  was  as  if  a  dear  a| 
healing  hand,  the  woman's  touch,  hi 
been  laid  upon  his  feverish  forehejf 
From  the  distorted  visions  of  woundg 
egotism  he  returned  to  the  sane  a4 
generous  perceptions  of  an  open  kiad\ 
nature.      He   saw   the   world    as   1 
had  known  it ;  a  place  of  honour  aa 
of    frailty,    of   pity   and    misfortun 
He  humiliated  himself  and  was  ooa 
tent  to  be  humiliated.     Mary's  neet 
for  hia  forgiveness,  though    it  black 
ened  by  comparison  his  own  misdeed, 
nevertheless  seemed  to  restore  him  tc 
the  human  comity. 

Youth  for  ever  sees  itself  in  a  glass, 
and  perhaps  few  of  tis  ever  wholly 
abandon  that  contemplation ;  but  it 
is  not  given  to  later  life  to  find  youth's 
solace  when  the  gesture  is  becoming. 
It  meant  much  to  Jack  that  he  could 
forgive.  Here  at  least  was  a  thing 
that  he  might  do,  not  in  a  hopeless 
struggle  to  repair  the  irreparable,  but 
of  a  free  heart,  generously.  Yet  in 
fairness  it  should  be  said  that  he  was 
restored  to  sanity  not  by  any  faint 
rehabilitation  of  himself  in  his  own 
eyes,  but  by  the  restoration 
another's  cherished  image. 

His  feeling  for  the  girl  when 
was  her  accepted  lover  had  been 
sincere  and  strong,  but  eminently 
youthful.  He  was  in  love  with  Mary, 
beyond  a  doubt,  but,  more  than  that, 
he  was  in  love  with  love.  And  now 
to  have  lost  her  seemed  to  him  a 
small  thing  since  he  had  not  lost  love. 
In  a  sense  he  had  found  her  again ; 
after  the  nightmare  hallucinations  of 
the  yesterday,  she  had  reappeared  in 
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her    gentle   perfection.     He   scarcely 
felt  a  personal  loss,  in  the  rejoicing 
that  she  at  least  had  been   spared. 
The  romance  of  her  story  touched  his 
imagination,  and  since  one  of  the  two 
must  sufTer,  he  was  glad  it  should  be 
himself.       If   one   of   them  must  be 
despicable,  far  better  that  she  should 
be  radiant.    So  long  as  he  might  paint 
her  angelic,  he  was  willing  to  heap  on 
himself  the  worst  names  ;  as  a   man 
will   find  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  con- 
demning himself  before  the  woman  of 
whose  loving  judgement  he  is  assured. 
Moreover,  his  resolve  was  now  ten- 
fold strengthened  :  it  was  clear  in  his 
mind  that  Mary  must  approve  what 
he  had  it  iii  his  mind  to  do.    And  not 
only  that ;  the  fuller  his  reparation, 
the  less  would  be  her  need  of  self- 
reproach.       She    would    never   know 
that  what   he  did   was  done  with  a 
thought  of  her;  that  added  a  tuuch 
of  pleasure,  of   artistic  finish  to  the 
whole.     That  he  should  do  what  he 
did  was  a  matter  of  course ;  that  he 
should  go  without  the  compensation 
of   her  gratitude  was  at  least  some- 
thing of  a  sacrifice.     In  the  contem- 
plation  of    these    fine    schemes    and 
sentiments   the   young   man   had   al- 
most lost  the  sense  of  present  cala- 
mity, when  Nesbit's  entrance  brought 
him  back  to  crude  realities.     Shame 
rushed  in  upon  him  afc  the  sight  of 
those  cold  eyes,  and  with  shame  fierce 
resentment,  vindictive  deaire. 

Even  Mr.  Nesbit  did  not  find  it 
easy  to  look  in  the  face  of  his  partner 
in  the  day's  doings ;  and  it  was  with 
an  assumed  air  of  gaiety  that  he 
spoke  as  he  came  forward.  "Well 
Jack,  and  how  are  you  1  I  fear  we 
made  wUd  work  yesterday  among  us. 
However,  all's  well  that  ends  well, 
and  I  am  proud  to  have  you  for  my 
son-in-law." 

"  Are  you  proud  of  the  means, 
sir  ? "  asked  the  young  man,  ignoring 
the  outstretched  hand,  and  speaking 


with    a    mouth    that    quivered 
twitched  from  repressed  anger. 

Mr.  Nesbit  bit  his  lip.  It  was  not 
his  cue  to  quarrel,  and  he  had  fore- 
seen reproaches.  "  Eh  1  Well,  I 
suppose  none  of  us  can  look  back 
with  pleasure ;  and  if  we  did,  we 
should  see  nothing  distinctly.  But 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  result.  I 
should  desire  only  to  have  done  the 
same  thing  with  more  deliberation." 

"  And  your  daughter  t "  said  Jack, 
with  a  savage  emphasis  in  his  intona- 
tion. 

Mr.  Nesbit  made  a  gesture,  half  of 
deprecation,  half  of  easy  contempt. 
"  My  dear  Jack,  I  trust  you  entirely 
to  reconcile  your  wife  to  her  good 
fortune.  There  is  nothing  difficult  or 
unpleasant  in  the  task.  You  have 
in  this  house  the  spectacle  of  a  mar- 
riage not  very  dissimilar  which  has 
resulted  in  perfect  happiness." 

Scorn  drew  back  the  young  man's 
lip  and  nostrils,  and  hardened  his 
eyes.  "  Sir,"  he  said,  "  we  have  all 
our  own  ideas  of  what  is  pleasant, 
what  is  decent,  and  so  forth.  Plea- 
sant or  unpleasant,  this  task  is  not  to 
my  mind.  I  refuse  to  undertake  it." 
Then,  losing  his  self-control,  he  broke 
out :  "  Do  you  suppose  that  I  would 
live  with  a  woman  in  whose  eyes  I 
must  for  ever  appear  a  criminal,  the 
author  of  her  indignity  ? " 

Tho  pupils  of  Mr.  Nesbit's  eyes 
contracted,  and  hia  colour  was  slightly 
heightened.  "  I  pass  over  your 
aspersions  on  myself,  Jack,"  he 
answered  in  his  level  cutting  tones. 
"Wo  are  perhaps  not  quite  our- 
selves this  morning.  But  I  will  ask 
you  to  observe  that  you  are  by  your 
own  desire  legally  married  to  my 
daughter." 

"  Oh,  I  make  no  doubt  of  that ; 
legally  as  the  master  is  owner  of  his 
slave,"  was  the  passionate  retort. 

The  elder  man  surveyed  him  with 
a    smile    that    was     bard    to    bear. 
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"  Pardon  me,  Jack/'  he  said,  "  I  have 
no  taate  for  rhetoric,  and  your  oom- 
parLson  is  scarcely  adrantageous  to 
my  daughter.  A  marriage  imposes 
duties,  a^  I  understand.  And  you 
will  notice  that  if  you  are  indeed  the 
author  of  Isabella's  misfortune,  you 
are  the  more  bound  in  honour  to  her." 
Mr.  Nesbit  hod  miscalculated.  He 
did  not  realise  the  change  that  these 
emotions  had  wrought  in  a  young  man 
hitherto  so  plastic  in  his  hands,  whom 
it  was  necessary  to  preserve  in  a  state 
of  ductility.  For  amid  the  confusion 
of  the  previous  day  the  settlements 
had  gone  unsigned,  and  what  could  be 
arranged  must  be  arranged  by  per- 
sonal influence.  Mr.  Nesbit,  as  is 
common  with  other  successful  despots, 
underrated  the  possibility  of  opposi- 
tion. He  had  never  forecast  such  a 
spirit  as  now  gleamed  at  him  from  the 
eyes  facing  him,  Hatred  he  was 
accustomed  to ;  but  contempt  troubled 
him.  He  remembered  the  ugly 
weapons  that  were  in  Jack's  hand  if 
he  cared  to  use  them  ;  and  he  experi- 
enced a  perplexity  that  was  new  to 
him,  and  disquieting. 

"  Sir,"  said  Jack,  all  his  features 
crisped  with  anger,  and  speaking  with 
difficult  utterance,  "  I  desire  to  speak 
civilly.  I  do  not  attempt  to  throw 
aside  the  blame  of  this  business.  But 
I  have  acted  hitherto  under  your 
influence,  at  your  suggestion,  and  I 
find  mjBelf  sunk  in  a  moraas  of  shame. 
Henceforward  I  will  dispense  with 
your  Judgement  on  matters  touching 
honour." 
I  Mr.  Nesbit  met  him  with  the  con- 
trol of  a  skilled  fencer.  "  An  ad- 
mirable conclusion.  You  begin  by 
blaming  no  one;  and  you  end  by 
attributing  the  whole  to  my  sugges- 
tion. Are  you  still  of  opinion  that 
I  arranged  Mary's  elopement  1 " 

The  young  man's  features  were 
drawn  hard  with  bitter  hate  as  he 
answered,  "  Oh  sir,  you  forget  that  I 


have  now  a  full  view  of  your ' 
Your  daughter  haa  explained  b 
with  a  clearness  that  must  stc^ 
the  dullest  understanding.  C 
heaven,"  he  went  on,  losing  h 
control,  "money,  money,  mon( 
contemptible  wealth  that  ha4 
to  me  is  the  whole  of  this  h 
I  was  a  pawn  in  tho  game, 
daughter — it  made  no  matter 
daughter — was  another.  You  | 
ua  as  you  chose,  with  your  ( 
this  dirty  mortgage.  In  yoai 
your  ignominious  fear — that  t 
press  upon  you — on  you,  whom, 
to  be  my  friend — you  forced  n 
this  lady  into  this  mockery  of 
riage  j  you  played  on  my  drunki 
on  my  vanity,  on  my  pain, 
to-day  you  talk  to  me  of  honoV 

In  Mr.  Neabit's  face,  now 
sive,  a  resolve  was  forming  ' 
Here  was  a  new  factor  that  i 
not  reckoned  with — Isabella's  ex 
of  his  motives.  But,  as  he  U 
to  the  fierce  words,  a  thought  J 
on  him.  He  knew  Jack's  nafr 
heart,  and  he  awaited  the  end  wi 
patience  of  one  certain  of  his  | 

"  So,"  he  said,  when  the 
man,  ending,  turned  away  in  d 
"So  that  is  how  you  judg 
Have  you  not  forgotten  one  Q 
stance  1  My  daughter  is  your  ' 
you  are  my  son-inlaw.  But 
other  ways  you  are  perfect!} 
The  settlements  were  not  signe< 

Jack  fairly  staggered  undo 
blow.  He  felt  that  a  poin 
been  scored  against  him  ;  that 
in  the  contest  he  stood  defeat 
this  antagonist.  The  commj 
part  which  he  had  asaigned  to  l 
slipped  from  him.  "I  had  for| 
I  did  not  know,"  he  stammered. 

"  Indeed  1 "  said  Mr.  Nesbit. 
the   circumstance  was   material 
will  perhaps  not  be  an  undue  ei 
of  suggestion  if  I  ask  you  to 
in  mind." 
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Jack  raged  inwardly.  In  his  mind 
was  patent  the  conscioasnees  of  the 
trnth,  for  Isabella's  words  had  burnt 
it  into  him.  Sullenly  he  appealed  to 
them.  "  Yonr  daughter,  sir,  gave  me 
to  understand  that  your  motive  was 
such  as  I  have  described." 

"  My  daughter  misrepresented  me. 
I  acted  in  haste  under  the  influence 
of  wine.  But  my  object  was  to  repair 
an  injury  that  you  had  received  from 
my  family  ;  and  I  expressed  that  to 
her." 

"And  my  object,  sir,"  said  Jack 
with  a  return  of  spirit,  "  is  to  repair 
the  injury  done  to  your  daughter." 

"  Which  you  propose  to  do  by 
deserting  her." 

Jack's  face  flushed,  but  it  was  set. 
"  I  repeat,  sir,  that  I  have  thought 
this  matter  out  for  myself,  and  cannot 
be  guided  by  you." 

Nesbit  bowed  ironically.  "  It  will 
interest  me  vastly  to  learn  what  you 
propose  to  do." 

"  I  propose,  sir,  to  leave  this 
country  at  once." 

"  Indeed  ?  And  to  what  place  do 
you  carry  your  wife  ?  " 

Before  Jack  rose  the  vision  of 
Isabella's  shrinking  disgust,  and  in- 
voluntarily he  shivered.  "My  wife," 
he  returned,  "will  reside  where  she 
pleases.  I  shall  not  inflict  my  pre- 
sence upon  her." 

"  So,"  said  Mr.  Nesbit.  "And  how 
if  I  refuse  to  sanction  this  admirable 
arrangement  1  " 

The  young  man's  anger  blazed  into 
vehemence.  "  Once  for  all,  sir,  I 
refuse  to  allow  you  any  voice  in  the 
matter.  This  cursed  tangle  is  of  your 
making;  we  must  be  free  to  shuffle 
out  of  it  as  best  as  we  can,  bruised 
and  maimed  and  shamed.  There  is 
no  power  on  earth  that  shall  force  me 
to  live  with  a  woman  who  has  the 
right  to  reproach  me  as  your  daughter 
has  done.  I  will  strip  myself  to  the 
last  penny  of  the  property  that  has 


been  the  root  of  this  evil,  to  com- 
pensate her  so  far  as  I  can  for  what 
has  been  done ;  but  I  will  go  free,  and 
will  leave  her  free  so  far  as  may  be." 

There  came  a  sudden  gleam  into 
Mr.  Nesbit's  eye  ;  but  he  doubted  his 
comprehension.  "  I  do  not  understand 
your  proposal,"  he  said  coldly,  "beyond 
the  fact  that  you  mean  to  desert  my 
daughter,  who  is  your  wife." 

"  I  say,  sir,"  Jack  raged  at  him, 
"  that  I  will  this  day  go  to  my  lawyer 
and  make  over  to  yonr  daughter  every 
stick  and  stone  that  I  stand  possessed 
of.  And  I  will  leave  the  country,  and 
undertake  that  she  shall  neither  see 
me  nor  hear  of  me  while  she  lives.  I 
will  be  as  though  I  were  dead  to 
her." 

Mr.  Nesbit  laboured  to  repress  the 
exultation  in  his  features.  He  saw 
himself  in  imagination  virtual  master 
of  the  greatest  estate  in  the  county. 
Maxwell's  property  conjoined  with 
Douros  would  set  him  on  a  pinnacle. 
Here  was  more  than  he  had  ever 
hoped  for.  And  artfully  he  employed 
the  stimulus  of  opposition. 

"This  is  sheer  quixotism,"  he  said. 
"  I  cannot  accept  such  a  sacrifice.  It 
will  discredit  me  with  the  county." 

"  And  I  say,  sir,"  flamed  the  young 
man,  "  that  it  does  not  lie  with  you 
to  accept  or  reject.  Your  utmost 
right  in  the  matter  is  to  see  that 
proper  provision  is  made  for  your 
daughter ;  and  I  demand  that  you 
shall  ride  with  me  at  once." 

Mr.  Nesbit  laughed  with  an  as- 
sumption of  contempt.  "  Nonsense," 
he  said.  "  I  cannot  hear  of  this. 
Sleep  on  it  for  a  week—and  I  doubt 
not  that  your  bed  will  bring  you  more 
reasonable  sentiments.  See  Isabella 
and  apologise  to  her,  if  you  will,  for 
any  roughness  there  may  have  been 
in  your  dealings  with  her." 

Deliberately,  he  drove  his  goad 
into  the  galled  spot  as  he  saw  the 
young    man's   face    grow    pale   with 
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Bhame.  He  saw  the  look  of  fierce 
contempt  gather,  and  he  welcomed  it 
now  for  an  ally. 

"  I  repeat  to  you,  air,"  waa  the 
reply,  "  that  my  mind  is  roado  up. 
Every  moment  that  I  delay  in  this 
house  is  an  added  insult  to  the  woman 
whose  life  I  have  wrecked  at  its  first 
blossoming,  I  demand  aa  a  right  that 
you  shall  accompany  me.  And  further, 
that  Dean  Vigors  shall  come  with  you 
aa  a  witness," 

Mr.  Neebit  turned  and  rang  the 
bell,  "  Enough  of  this,"  he  said  with 
well  simulated  anger,  "you  have  very 
sufficiently  expressed  your  contempt 
for  my  judgement.  The  fit  person 
to  reason  with  you  is  your  attorney, 
Martin,  who  I  make  no  doubt  will 
put  an  end  to  all  these  heroics.  But 
since  you  demand  it  as  a  right.  Vigors 
and  I  will  follow  you  to  Letterward 
this  afternoon.  It  needs  some  time, 
as  I  am  sure  a  man  of  your  experience 
will  remember,  to  prepare  the  papers 
necessary  to  consummate  such  an 
ejcploit  as  you  propo.se."  Then  to  the 
servant  who  answered  his  summons, 
he  said :  "  Mr.  Maxwell  wishes  to 
ride  at  once.  Bring  his  horse.  And 
now,  sir,"  he  turned  to  Jack,  "  I  will 
leave  you,  and  terminate  this  painful 
conversation.  If  you  do  not  think 
better  of  this  folly  before  your  horse 
is  round,  we  shall  set  out  at  noon  for 
Martin's  office,  and  there,  I  doubt  not, 
shall  find  you  converted." 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  horse  was  at  the  door  and 
Jack  mounted,  leaving  with  the  stable 
lad  a  gratuity  that  astonished  him. 
Jack  remembered  grimly  how  he  had 
filled  his  pockets  with  coin  for  the 
wedding. 

He   passed    up    at   an    easy    trot 

between    the    banks    of    laurel    and 

rhododendron,  and  then  along  under 

le  trees ;  but  when  he  reached  the 


first  of  the  great  alopiug 
through  which  the  aveni 
athwart,  he  turned  the  youij 
on  to  the  turf,  and  felt  fa^j 
joyfully  into  the  gallop.  Bl 
fallen  in  the  night,  the  turf  M 
soft  and  delicious  under  h^ 
email  hoofs.  Droves  of  rabbij 
pered  and  scuttled  in  from  th< 
ing  to  their  burrows  in  the 
the  long  plantation  that  frig 
lough.  The  sun  was  breakj 
through  the  clouds,  and  J| 
close,  his  hand  light  on  tj 
while  the  passion  of  the  gallo] 
into  bis  blood,  as  the  strong;, 
creature  under  him  gathered 
in,  stretched  herself  out,  in  ti 
flowing  stride. 

As  the  freshness  of  the  beat 
itself,  and  he  drew  in,  reflectioi 
in  him  painfully.  He  and  thi 
mare  must  part,  and  of  i 
luxuries  that  had  come  to  h3 
his  fortune  none  had  been  sc 
enjoyable  as  a  good  stable.  S 
world  was  wide,  and  in  til 
world,  towards  which  he  had 
face,  there  was  room  and  to  a 
a  gallop.  I 

But  it  seemed  this  momia 
the  comer  of  the  old  worU 
which  especially  he  exiled  I 
desired  to  be  regretted.  He 
oat  of  the  gate,  flinging  o^ 
profusion  to  the  people  of  th(| 
and,  as  he  pushed  on  along  tj 
by  the  base  of  Slievemor,  am 
turning  to  the  left,  took  th 
towards  Carrig  and  I^anan  i 
the  eyes  of  all  dumb  thing 
bright  to  woo  him.  Bell  ! 
stood  up  in  clumps,  the  i 
prouder,  stronger  kind  glowing^ 
the  larger  and  less  rigid  hi 
pink.  Tliey  sprang  in  bright  i 
among  straying  bramble  bloa 
through  trails  of  honoysuckl« 
contrasted  with  the  soft  | 
furze,  with   the  clearer. 
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glory  of  broom  ;  they  Bet  oS,  and  were 
set  off  by,  the  young  olive-green  of 
bog  myrtle.  And,  where  there  were 
hedgerows,  there  were  roses ;  some 
white  and  small-flowered,  some  the 
faint,  pale,  delicate,  trailing  stems 
that  all  Britain  knowa  ;  but  many,  too, 
were  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  northern 
Ireland,  strong  and  vivid  pink,  vivid 
as  the  purple  heather,  lovely  at  the 
full  spread  of  thoir  petals,  exquisite  in 
the  bud  that  reddened  deeper  and 
darker  to  the  tip.  Fairer  still, 
sweeter,  more  intimate  and  character- 
istic, were  the  little  sand-roses,  that, 
wandering  upward  here  from  their 
native  sandhills,  spread  free  and 
bushy,  their  close-set  thorns  and 
dainty  intricate  leafage  starred  all 
over  with  creamy  moons  of  flower, 
honey-icented. 

And  in  the  freshness  of  sun  after 
rain,  all  the  odours — faint  fragrance 
of  the  roses,  clinging  breath  of  honey- 
suckle, pungency  of  heather  and 
myrtle,  blended  with  that  indefinable 
scent  of  green  things  growing  and  the 
warm  soft  exhalations  of  moist  peat — 
all  the  odours  caressed  and  courted  him, 
as  he  rode  slowly  on  the  familiar  way. 

Over  the  bridge  now,  and  up  tlie 
steep  rise  on  to  bare  moor  beyond ; 
and  here  was  the  point  where  he  was 
used  to  look  back  across  the  lough, 
and  past  Carrig,  to  the  home  where  he 
had  left  Mary.  Jealousy,  yet  not 
jealousy,  only  a  pang  of  regret  for  all 
that  he  had  lost,  moved  him  now  to 
quicken ;  and  he  clattered  over  the 
I'ough  peaty  road  with  its  deep  brown 
ruts,  to  the  bend  round  the  lower  lake, 
through  Glen,  the  little  village  of 
mountain  folk  which  nestled  at  the 
end  of  the  reed  fringed  water. 

Up  then,  up  the  rise  of  Slieve  Alt, 
slanting  up  and  up  on  a  slope  so  steep 
that  he  dismounted,  walking  beside 
the  mare ;  and  always  behind  him 
across  the  bay  showed  the  broad  white 
front  of  James  Nesbit's  mansion. 


Now  he  had  loft  the  high  mountain 
tarn  below  him ;  be  was  nearly  at  the 
end  of  the  long  climb  :  he  had  only  to 
mount,  and  two  minutes  would  carry 
liim  through  the  gap  in  the  mountain 
range,  and  Douros  would  be  out  of 
sight  for  ever.  But  he  stopped,  and 
he  stood  with  his  hand  on  the  mare's 
neck,  looking  long  across  the  beauti- 
ful blue  water,  to  the  clustering  green 
woods,  and  the  purple-brown  of  the 
hill  behind  them,  and  thinking  long 
thoughts,  half  mocking,  half  tender, 
of  those  six  months  that  had  been 
a  holiday  time,  when  all  the  world 
smiled  on  his  youth. 

Now  the  two  figures,  who  had  been 
to  his  mind  the  centre  of  that  lovely 
prospect  whenever  he  looked  on  it  (as 
he  had  looked  so  often  from  this  point 
of  vantage)  were  strangely  displaced — 
Mary  in  flight  from  Douros,  vanished 
with  her  lover ;  himself  here  on  the 
hilltop,  an  exile  looking  back  before  he 
fled,  a  criminal  self-condemned.  And 
there  in  Douros  was  this  new  figure, 
so  beautiful,  so  tragic,  by  him  alone  to 
be  looked  upon  with  horror.  What 
would  she  do  with  her  life,  he  won- 
dered vaguely.  Only  this  he  knew ; 
that  he  would  give  her  all  the  freedom 
that  he  could.  She  would  not  thank 
him  for  it — so  much  he  knew  by 
instinct — but  at  least,  and  he  hugged 
himself  upon  the  thought,  he  would 
be  free  of  her  contempt.  And  Mary, 
when  she  heard,  would  recognise  that 
what  he  had  done  yesterday  was 
done  in  madness  ;  that  he  was  rightly 
to  be  judged  only  by  what  he  did 
to-day. 

With  a  brusque  movement  he 
turned  and  mounted.  The  mare  took 
him  swiftly  through  the  gap,  picked 
her  way  down  the  stony  road,  ploughed 
with  many  water-courses,  and  in  a 
little  while  they  were  on  the  level 
again  and  clattering  sharply  towards 
Kilcolumb,  Almost  for  the  first  time 
Jack  pfissed  the  hospitable  gate  of  old 
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Mr.  Morriaon,  not  without  desire  to 
confide  hia  troubles  to  the  kind  genial 
scholar ;  but  he  knew  well  that  from 
such  a  quarter  all  advice  would  be  to 
make  the  best  of  things  as  thej  were. 
And  80,  crossing  the  Owenbeg,  he 
trotted  on  through  the  little  village. 
The  tale  had  spread  already,  and  folk 
stared  at  him  doubtfully  as  he  passed 
through.  Along  the  hilly  road,  past 
the  old  Franciscan  abbey,  across 
another  bridge,  with  Drummond  lough 
on  the  left,  the  mare  went  with  her 
head  for  home.  And  now  he  was  at 
the  gate  of  hia  own  house,  where  the 
gateposts  no  longer  stood  awry  as  they 
had  stood  in  the  old  man's  time  ;  and 
he  trotted  up  the  short  drive,  clean 
now  and  well  kept,  to  the  high  narrow 
whitewashed  front  of  the  slate-roofed 
dwelling. 

The  servants  were  shy  of  him ; 
they  too  had  wind  of  the  story  ;  and 
they  saw  trouble  in  his  face.  Jack 
forestalled  enquiries  with  swift  and 
peremptory  orders.  Sending  the  maro 
to  the  stable,  he  ordered  Rory  to  be 
brought  round  in  half  an  hour,  and 
demanded  food  at  once. 

But  the  dogs  were  not  shy.  The 
brown  water  spaniel  with  her  long 
ears  and  her  rat-tail ;  the  red  setter, 
over  whom  he  had  shot  snipe  late  in 
the  last  season,  over  whom  h©  had 
meant  to  shoot  so  much  more  this 
coming  winter  ;  the  little  nondescript 
terrier,  his  college  companion — all 
these  rushed  upon  hitn  demonstra- 
tively and  refused  to  be  put  away. 
It  was  all  very  well  :  he  might  want 
to  sort  a  few  papers,  burn  a  few 
letters  and  sentimental  notes,  but 
that  was  no  reason  why  their  noses 
should  not  be  shoved  into  his  hand, 
their  heads  rest  on  his  knee.  All  the 
more  reason  why  they  should  be 
demonstrative,  because  things  seemed 
uneasy  and  curious  in  the  house  that 
day.  Among  them  they  brought  the 
young  man  very  near  to  tears. 


His  guns,  bis  rods,  these  I 
a  sting  to  banishment,  and  bro 
sacrifice  into  a  realised  sh»] 
books,  newly  installed  round  n 
turn,  were  yet  other  friend 
parted  from.  And  if  his  at 
full  of  lamentable  farewells, 
of  the  house  was  more  painfd 
luxury  of  self-torment  he  wt 
the  dogs  at  his  heels  and 
round  him,  to  look  at  the  t 
had  made  ready  for  Mary. 

"  Yes,  lad,"  he  said  to  I 
setter,  whose  nose  was  thi 
against  his  hand,  as  he  stood 
ing  the  bedroom  with  a  twist* 
"  I  wonder  who'll  sleep  here  S 

He   went   down    and    ate 
perfunctorily,  but  with  appeti 
ride  had  chased  off  the  eflFeot 
wine ;    he   was    young    and 
Before  he  was  fairly  finished  1 
Rory's  feet  on  the  gravel. 

Then  he  summoned  the  doj 
they  came  in  confusedly,  Ij 
inclined  to  titter,  "  I  see  y« 
what  has  happened,"  he  said 
be  told  them  in  the  fewest 
possible  that  he  was  going  a 
a  while ;  that  they  were  to 
till  further  orders,  but  that  ] 
not  promise  more.  Then  wil 
that  would  compensate  them 
€»se,  he  shook  hands  all  rom 
they  after  the  Irish  fashion  ' 
him,  blessed  him,  and  em 
him,  till  he  was  embarrassed  oi 
to  his  horse  as  a  means  o£- 
But  the  dogs  resented  bei 
behind ;  and  he,  to  speak  tb 
had  a  sore  heart  at  leavin{ 
The  tears  were  still  thick  in 
when  he  reached  the  hig^ 
and  turned  Rory's  head  i 
Letterward.  ' 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Old  Martin  was  in  his  of& 
Jack  Maxwell  was  shown  in 
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with  the  promptitude  due  to  a  chief 
among  clienta.  The  lean  brown  snuff- 
scentod  little  man  was  no  more  a 
stranger  to  the  story  than  any  one 
else  within  twenty  milea,  and  it  had 
perturbed  him  mightily.  He  had 
spent  hours  since  the  news  reached 
him  in  blaming  himself  for  want  of 
foresight  in  refusing  to  stay  at  Douros. 
This  marriage  made  under  these  con- 
ditions would  be  apt  to  give  Mr. 
Nesbit  a  strong  hold,  and  he  remem- 
bered with  fear  that  he  had  declared 
somethiag  not  unlike  enmity  to  James 
Nesbit  in  James  Nesbit's  own  house. 
It  might  cost  him  the  Maxwell  agency, 
and  Mr.  Martin  ruefully  considered 
the  effect  of  this  upon  the  provision 
for  the  eight  young  Martins, 

But,  to  do  the  lawyer  justice,  when 
he  saw  Jack  Maxwell's  drawn  white 
face,  his  own  woes  were  forgotten. 
He  had  a  genuine  liking  for  this  new 
employer  who  had  dealt  generously 
and  courteously  with  him — with  whom 
there  was  no  fault  to  find  except  an 
excess  of  generosity  in  his  dealings 
with  others. 

"  Why  Mr.  Maxwell,"  he  said,  rising 
with  fussy  welcome,  "you  look  poorly. 
You  have  fatigued  yourself  too  much. 
A  glasa  of  wine,  now,  before  we  come 
to  business.  Oh,  but  I  insist;  you 
need  it,  sir,  by  your  colour." 

He  fetched  his  own  peculiar  bottle 
of  sherry  from  a  cupboard  as  he  spoke, 
and  forced  Jack  to  swallow  a  glass. 
Then  sitting  down  opposite  the  young 
man,  and  watching  him  keenly,  he 
began.  "Now,  Mr.  Maxwell,  I  see 
well  enough  there  is  more  truth  in 
the  story  I  hear  than  I  could  have 
wished.  It  was  a  foolish  thing  of 
me  to  leave  you  in  the  lurch.  But 
let  me  hear  your  own  version  of  it 
before  we  say  more." 

Jack  winced.  As  he  had  drawn 
nearer,  he  had  liked  less  and  less  the 
prospect  of  this  recital,  which  he 
foresaw.      With  a  hard  strained  voice 


he  told  the  lawyer  in  outline  what 
had  happened.  Martin  heard  him 
to  the  end,  listening  with  the  air  of 
a  roan  who  is  still  baulked  of  the 
essential  fact,  and  continually  expect- 
ing it.  Then  with  an  anxiety  that 
was  almost  passionate,  he  asked, 
"  Did  yon  sign  anything  1 " 

"  No,"  said  Jack.  "  But  that  makes 
no  matter — "  The  lawyer  interrupted 
him  with  an  exclamation. 

"  Thank  God,"  he  said,  smiting  his 
hand  on  his  lean  thigh.  "We're  all 
right  then.  James  Nesbit  has  over- 
reached himself  this  time."  And  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
rubbing  his  hands, 

A  grim  sense  of  humour  for  the 
first  time  overspread  Jack's  view  of 
the  situation,  mingled  with  an  angry 
disgust.  Tliis  then  was  the  cardinal 
point  in  the  affair — that  the  money 
was  all  right.  "Poor  Martin,"  he 
thought  to  hinuself. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  as  well,"  ho  said 
quietly.  "  It  leaves  me  free  to  make 
arrangements." 

"Entirely  free,  Mr.  Maxwell," 
assented  the  lawyer  with  a  positive 
chuckle.  And  again  he  rubbed  his 
hands  in  renewed  glee. 

"And  I  have  come  here  to  make 
them,"  Jack  continued. 

"  Very  wise  indeed,  Mr.  Maxwell. 
The  sooner  we  have  a  proper  under- 
standing the  better.  Take  another 
glass  of  wine," 

A  smile  came  over  Jack's  face  as 
he  accepted  the  wine.  "  I  am  afraid, 
Mr.  Martin,"  he  said,  "  that  you  may 
not  wholly  approve  what  I  propose." 

The  little  man  sat  down  and  looked 
sharply  at  his  client,  his  instincts  all 
alert  to  resist  an  assault  upon  that 
sanctity  of  property  which  might 
again  be  menaced.  With  an  air  of 
benevolent  neutrality  he  requested 
Mr.  Maxwell  to  explain  his  intentions. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Martin,"  Jack  said, 
"  there  is  simply  one  thing  we  have 
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to  look  at  in  thia  buaineas.  A  lady 
been  outraged," — his  lips  flinched 
'as  he  forced  them  to  the  word — "  and 
by  me." 

"I  demur  entirely  to  that,  sir," 
answered  the  lawyer,  sharp  as  a  shot, 
"  The  ceremony  was  thoroughly  legal, 
and  performed  with  consent  of  all 
insible  parties." 

"Mr.  Martin,"  retorted  Jack,  "she 
gave  no  consent,  and  I  waa  mad 
drank;  that  is  the  best  that  can  be 
aaid.  The  word  I  have  used  ia  the 
only  one  that  expresses  my  meaning. 
She  is — my  wife  " — and  again  his 
lips  flinched  and  hesitated — "  only  by 
brute  force.  And  I  will  force  no 
woman  to  live  with  me." 

The  lawyer  waa  in  a  measure 
abashed  by  the  passion  of  self-re- 
oh  in  the  young  roan's  voice,  and 
ae  shifted  his  standpoint.  "  Well, 
Mr.  Maxwell,  we  will  say  no  more 
of  that.  But  I  am  against  separa- 
tions on  principle.  If  you  live  apart 
from  your  wife,  you  must  maintain 
her,  sir ;  and  I  can  tell  you  that  Mr. 
I^esbit's  expectations  in  the  way  of 
aaintenance  wiU  not  be  trifling." 

Again  the  radical  incongruity  of 
their  views  touched  Jack's  sense  of 
humour,  and  he  laughed  out,  bitterly 
enough.  "  On  that  matter  I  think  I 
can  satisfy  Mr.  Nesbit.  I  propose 
to  assign  to  her  the  whole  of  my  late 
uncle's  property." 

The  lawyer  sprang  up  to  his  feet 
aa  if  shot  from  his  chair.  "  This  ia 
simple  madness,  Mr.  Maxwell.  I 
refuse  to  have  any  hand  in  any  such 
proceeding." 

Jack's  face  grew  dogged  and  im- 
passive. "  I  knew  you  would  say 
that.  I  suppose  it  is  your  duty  to 
say  it." 

"  I  would  as  soon  give  you  a  knife 
to  cut  your  throat  with,"  Martin 
retorted  hotly. 

Again  Jack's  face  twisted  itself 
into  a   smile.     "  Providence  is    very 


good,    Mr.    Martin,"    he 
gives  no  man  a  monopoly 
Then  altering  his  tone  he 
persuasion.     "  Of  course, 
I   cannot  expect   you    to 
how  I  feel.     But  I  feel  ii 
thing  unbearable — a  diagrj 
that  I  cannot  sit  down  joi 
cannot  stay  in   this  counti^ 
first    place     because   I   caa 
people  who  know  this  story,! 

Martin  raised  his  hands  iQ 
of  deprecation.  "  You  ara 
tive,  Mr.  Maxwell.  It  will! 
day's  wonder.  And  the  whq 
will  know  well  enough  that 
blame  of  the  business  h 
James  Nesbit.  Was  it  h 
ask,  who  put  this  notion'] 
head  T " 

Jack  flushed  with  a  ( 
mortified  vanity.  "  I  an 
completely  a  puppet,"  he  | 
"  Mr.  Nesbit  opposed  th| 
when  I  laid  it  before  him, 
to  the  blame,  if  I  set  up  «| 
be  considered  as  a  mere  d 
instrument  in  the  outrage, 
part  I  should  play.  I  shil 
sponsibility.  But  this  is  1 
the  mark,  Mr.  Martin.  IVfi 
to  make  reparation,  and  tha 
one  way  to  do  it.  I  cannoft 
lady  her  freedom ;  she  at 
married.  But  what  I  can  { 
and  that  is  to  go  clean  ol 
knowledge,  and  if  desertion' 
the  right  to  marry  again  aff 
of  years,  she  shall  have  % 
And  the  compensation  tb| 
make  shall  be  to  the  last  ! 
ray  ability."  , 

Mr.  Martin  looked  at  \ 
bewilderment,  "  Well  i^ 
Maxwell,  this  passes  all.  I 
God  the  best  way  for  you  B 
fine  handsome  young  peop 
make  friends  and  live  happil 
on  your  good  estate." 

Jack  leaped  up  from  hia  i 
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tell  you,  Mr.  Martin,"  he  cried,  "  that 
all  the  estates  in  Ireland  would  not 
tempt  me  to  live  a  week  with  a 
woman  who  tells  me  that  she  loathes 
and  hates  me,  and  must  make  me 
loathe  and  hate  myself.  Give  me  a 
pen  and  paper  and  I  will  write  down 
my  instructions.  If  you  choose  to 
carry  them  out,  well ;  if  not,  I  must 
go  elsewhere.  Mr.  Nesbit  and  Dean 
Vigors  will  be  here  within  the  after- 
noon, and  things  must  bo  in  readiness." 
Very  much  as  he  might  have 
humoured  a  madman,  Martin  ushered 
Jack  into  another  room  and  provided 
him  with  writing  materials.  The 
young  man  dashed  at  the  pen,  wrote, 
[erased,  tore,  wrote  again,  rewrote. 
Finally  his  words  took  shape  to  his 
liking — 

I,  John  Marwell,  of  Castle  Hayes,  hav- 
ing no  kinsfolk  with  claims  upon  me  or 
in  need  of  assistance,  desire  now  to  make 
what  atonemeut  is  possible  for  the  wrong 
done  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  James 
Nesbit,  of  Douros  House,  in  her  enforced 
marriage  to  me.  I  therefore  assign  to 
her,  for  her  sole  use  and  benefit,  the 
entire  property,  real  and  personal,  which 
came  into  my  possession  by  inheritance 
from  the  late  John  Hayes,  reserving  only 
for  myself  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  the  balance  of  my  patrimony 

rpoBsessed  by  me  at  the  death  of  John 
Hayes.  And  I  further  undertake  to  de- 
part from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
to  hold  no  communication  with  my  wife 
Isabella,  nor  In  any  way  to  molest  her. 
I  desire  that  aJl  this  property  shall  be  in 
her  absolute  disposal ;  but  I  commend  to 
her  sisterly  kindness  the  interests  of  her 
sister  Mary,  and  entreat  that  she  will 
forgive  whatever  part  her  sister's  actions 
may  have  contributed  to  this  unfortunate 

[  marriage.  And  I  molce  this  disposition 
of  my  free  will,  and  without  the  suggestion 
of  any  person  whatsoever. 

He  was  signing  his  name  when  the 
sound  of  voices  caught  his  ear.  Mr. 
Nesbit  had  arrived,  and  Martin  was 
already  high  in  words  with  him. 
"There  is  no  use  in  talking  to  me, 
Mr.  Nesbit.  I  say  the  whole  thing 
was  a  plot  and  a  most  discreditable 


plot.  Fortunately  it  miscarried  in  a 
main  particular,  and  Mr.  Maxwell 
will  now  be  advised  by  me  in  bis 
dealing  with  the  situation." 

Mr.  Nesbit  retorted  calmly.  "  Mr. 
Maxwell  is  aware  that  I  myself  in- 
sisted that  he  should  come  to  you  for 
advice." 

"That  is  true,  Mr.  Martin,"  said 
Jack,  coming  forward,  "and  I  Mrill 
add  that  Mr.  Nesbit  himself  advised 
me  aa  you  have  done." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Nesbit  with 
his  ironical  smile.  "  And  since  it 
appears  that  my  advice  is  looked  upon 
with  some  suspicion,  I  have  asked 
Dean  Vigors,  whose  position  gives 
him  a  claim  on  every  man's  respect, 
to  give  his  counsel  in  this  matter." 

Jack  looked  angrily  at  the  Dean, 
who  came  forward  with  his  bland 
gesture.  "  My  dear  Mr,  Maxwell," 
he  said,  "  we  are  fated  to  meet  in 
awkward  situations.  But  it  appears 
to  me  that  in  regard  to  this  business 
of  yesterday — which  was  unfortunate 
only  in  the  manner — scandal  should 
be  avoided." 

"  I  can  understand  that  you  should 
be  of  that  opinion,  sir,"  Jack  retorted 
fiercely.  "  Your  part  in  it  will  scarcely 
redound  to  your  credit." 

The  Dean  waved  aside  the  taunt. 
"  Believe  me,  Mr.  Maxwell,  I  do  not 
think  of  myself  at  all.  The  society 
in  which  I  move  will  hardly  blame  me 
for  conforming  to  the  cuatona  of  a  con- 
vivial and  somewhat  eccentric  country. 
Rather,  they  will  think  it  fortunate 
that  my  presence  as  officiating  clergy- 
man lent  an  air  of  respectability  to 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  a 
somewhat  irregular  ceremony.  Our 
friend  Mr.  Maliony  was  scarce  capable 
I  think.  Whereas  I  myself,  like  your 
excellent  father-in-law  and  yourself, 
had  indeed,  I  confess  it,  drowned  my 
sense  of  caution,  but  was  no  more 
affected  by  my  liquor  than  a  gentle- 
man should  be." 
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"  Sir,"  Jack  broke  in  impatiently, 
"  I  did  not  ask  your  presence  to 
discuss  the  degrees  of  drunkenness. 
I  demanded  that  you  should  assist  as 
a  witness  at  the  steps  which  I  propose 
to  take  in  remedy  of  the  great  wrong 
which  you  abetted." 

The  Dean  passed  his  hand  across 
his  lips  with  an  urbane  smile.  "  Ah, 
Mr.  Maxwell,  young  blood  is  im- 
patient and  generous.  As  you  say, 
let  us  not  discuss  the  degrees  ia  which 
we  were  all  last  night  more  or  less 
irresponsible.  To-day  concerns  us — 
and  the  future.  Do  not  lose  sight  of 
the  future.  Today — you  who  are 
young,  charming,  witty,  and  prosper- 
ous, have  a  beautiful  wife  who  is 
incensed  with  you — let  us  say,  justi- 
fiably incensed.  To-day  therefore  you 
propose,  as  an  atonement,  to  €ing  all 
your  worldly  goods  into  the  lap  of  the 
beautiful  wife,  stripping  yourself  of 
your  prosperity.  But,  Mr.  Maxwell, 
think  of  the  future.  You  leave  your 
beautiful  wife  in  the  most  embar- 
rassing position  conceivable ;  neither 
maid,  wife,  nor  widow.  You  give 
her  riches  which  she  can  hardly  in 
her  position  profit  by ;  you  deprive 
her  of  her  natural  protector." 

"  She  has  her  father,"  answered 
Jack  sullenly.  The  aspect  of  the  case 
now  presented  was  one  that  he  had 
not  contemplated.  He  felt  toils 
woven  round  his  will — the  struggle 
grew  difficult  against  this  silken 
demeanour. 

"Her  father,  Mr.  Maxwell,"  the 
Dean  replied,  waving  aside  the  objec- 
tion, "  is  not  the  natural  protector  of  a 
beautiful  young  married  woman.  And 
moreover,  living  as  ho  does  in  seclu- 
sion, his  protection  must  withdraw 
her  from  a  world  which  she  was 
framed  to  adorn,  and  which — " 

"Sir,"  said  Jack,  breaking  in  des- 
perately, "  I  cannot  argue  with  you. 
You  torture  me.  All  that  you  say 
merely  increases  my  perception  of  the 


wrong  that  I  have  done.  B 
not  and  will  not  consent  U 
myself  in  any  real  sense  t 
husband.  I  refuse  either  to 
or  to  be  bound  by  the  infam 
which  you  were  the  agent  to 
US.  I  will  take  no  man's  ( 
this  matter,  and  least  of  all  | 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  Mr.  '. 
put  in  the  lawyer,  "  but  Del 
should  be  heard.  As  y< 
adviser,  I  am  bound  by  a 
sional  honour  to  see  that  yoi 
all  sides  of  such  a  coura 
propose.     Pray  go  on,  Mr.  I 

"Well    then,"   said    Jack 
"what  do  you  propose?    That 
return  to  Douros,  see  this  1| 
say,  '  Madam,  here  I  am,  yo 
member  the   agreeable  cirol 
of   our  meeting.     I  have 
you    that   you   are   my   ^ 
accompany  me.' " 

Again  Dean  Vigors  made  1 
of  bland  deprecation.  "N 
my  dear  Mr.  MaxwelL  I 
with  your  first  instinct.  Ra 
should  be  given  time  to  heal, 
yourself  for  a  month,  two  m 
months — a  year  if  you  wiU ; 
the  end  of  it,  and  I  make 
you  will  find  your  wife  t 
you." 

"  If  at  the  same  time 
for  that  period  your  ret 
Isabella,  to  Mr.  Martin  hei 
one  you  please,"  added  Mj 
"I  do  not  care  to  whom, 
you  leave  yourself  without 
mand  of  money — why  the* 
be  in  a  position  to  realise 
of  this  vagary,  and  I  make 
but  you  will  come  to  reason. 

The  ring  of  mockery  in 
raised  Jack's  spirit  finally, 
cut  this  short,"  he  said.  " 
I  recognise  the  force  of  wha 
and  of  Mr.  Nesbit's  taunt 
have  not  been  so  strong  in 
that  I  care  to  give  myself  a 
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sion  of  failing.  I  refuse  to  allow  my- 
self the  opportunity  of  changing  my 
mind  ;  God  knows  to  what  baseness 
I  might  be  tempted.  To-day  I  see 
my  course  clear,  and  it  is  expressed 
in  this  paper."  Then  with  quick 
utterance,  he  read  over  the  document. 
"  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  pro- 
posal I  "  screamed  the  little  lawyer. 
"  Why,  sir,  the  thing  is  materially 
impossible." 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  you,  Mr. 
Martin,"  said  Mr.  Neabit.  "  The 
thing  is  absurd,  bat  it  is  possible 
enough." 

"Let  it  be  possible  or  impossible, 
I  refuse  to  do  it,"  retorted  Martin 
fiercely. 

Mr.  Nesbit  smiled  again  his  hard 
smile.  "I  think,  Mr.  Martin,  that 
if  Mr.  Maxwell  put  before  you  the 
alternative  of  handing  over  the  job 
to  Thorpe  and  the  agency  with  it, 
that  means  could  be  found.  You 
have  no  right,  sir,  to  dictate  to 
gentlemen  in  this  fashion." 

"  Mr.  Nesbit,"  put  in  Jack  sharply, 
"  I  cannot  allow  Mr.  Martin  to  be 
bullied.  Mr.  Martin,  I  will  add  a 
clause  to  that  paper  advising  and 
reqaesting  that  no  change  should  be 
made  in  the  management  of  the 
property  unless  it  is  imperative.  But 
the  deed  must  be  di-awn,  and  you  will 
eee  that  it  is  infinitely  better  that 
you  should  draw  it." 

"I  see," said  Martin  sulleLly,  "that 
Mr.  Nesbit's  show  of  opposition  is 
only  a  pretext.  He  is  driving  you, 
Mr.  Maxwell,  under  colour  of  holding 
you  back." 

"  Sir,"  flashed  Nesbit  at  him,  "  you 
are  insolent." 

In  Jack's  heart  at  last  there  gleamed 
a  ray  of  triumph.  Here  at  last  was 
a  thrust  that  had  gone  home.  Masks 
were  off  now.  "  Mr.  Nesbit,  I  repeat 
that  Mr.  Martin  shall  not  be  bullied. 
His  observation  concurs  with  mine.  I 
begin  to  understand  your  methods." 


Mr.  Nesbit's  wrath  blazed.  "  Do 
you  presume  on  your  youth,  or  on 
my  age,  my  good  lad  1  "  he  said 
savagely.  "  You  shall  answer  for 
those  words." 

Jack's  coolness  grew  as  the  older 
man's  fury  waxed.  Now  at  last  he 
was  in  the  place  to  strike.  "  Sir," 
he  replied  slowly,  "there  are  limits 
even  to  indecency.  It  is  impossible 
that  I  should  meet  you.  I  will  gladly 
meet  anyone  whom  you  may  indicate 
to  replace  you.  But  frankly  I  expect 
no  such  challenge.  An  accident 
might  send  the  Douros  mortgage  into 
loss  lenient  hands — Oh  sir,  con- 
trol yourself.  "We  cannot  come  to 
fisticuffs  before  this  distinguished 
clergyman." 


When  Mr.  Martin  recounted  this 
scene  afterwards,  as  he  did  a  hun- 
dred times,  he  always  said  that  at 
this  point,  if  Nesbit  had  possessed 
a  weapon,  Jack  was  a  dead  man. 
But  he  was  unarmed ;  and  after  an 
instant  of  tense  and  thrilling  pause, 
while  the  two  men's  eyes  met  and 
crossed  like  swords,  the  Dean  and 
Martin  looking  on  saw  a  heave  of 
Nesbit's  whole  body  as  he  checked 
the  impulse  to  spring  ;  and  then 
gradually  his  muscles  unbent,  his 
hands  opened  out,  as  his  brain  and 
his  will  got  the  mastery  of  them. 
"  Then,"  Martin  would  go  on,  "  as  if 
nothing  in  the  world  had  been  hap- 
pening, he  jast  turned  to  me  and 
said,   '  Well,    do  we  go  to  Thorpe  ? ' 

" '  You  may  go  where  you  choose,' 
said  I,  but  the  plain  truth  wais  I 
did  not  want  them  to  go.  If  that 
fellow  had  got  a  finger  in,  out  I  would 
have  gone.  And  as  for  young 
Maxwell,  there  was  no  gainsaying 
him.  His  face  was  shining  now, 
as  if  he  had  won  a  race,  and  he  says 
to  me,  '  You  understand,  Martin,  you 
have  a  new  owner  to  deal  with.     You 
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may  make  up  your  mind  to  that. 
But  the  new  owner  la  not  Mr. 
Nesbit ;  not  by  any  means.  Mr. 
Nesbit's  daughter  will  be  the  owner 
of  Castle  Hayes  and  the  Maxwell 
estate,  and,'  says  he,  leaning  heavy 
on  the  words,  '  of  the  mortgage  on 
her  father's  property.  And  if  she 
takes  after  her  father,  Mr.  Nesbit 
may  have  a  harder  hand  to  deal 
with  than  ever  yours  or  mine  was.* 
And  at  that  Nesbit  laughed  to  him- 
self, like  the  savage  that  he  was ; 
but  young  JSIaxwell  looked  at  him 
and  said  something  in  French — I 
believe  it  meant  that  Nesbit  might 
laugh  on  the  other  side  of  his  mouth 
yet.  And  anyhow  I  consented,  and 
we  had  the  deed  engrossed  there  and 
then  in  the  office  by  a  smart  clerk  I 
had  at  that  time — Patrick  Malone 
was  liis  name — while  tlie  four  of  U3 
sat  in  the  room  there,  as  unpleasant 
a  company  as  ever  I  was  in.  Only 
by  the  Lord  you  would  have  thought 
by  the  look  of  him  it  was  going  to 
get  a  fortune  young  Maxwell  was, 
and  not  throw  one  away.  And 
when  the  deed  came,  he  insisted  that 
Dean  Vigors  should  witness  it,  and 
the  Dean  was  not  willing,  but  '  By 
heavens  ! '  says  the  young  chap,  •  if 
you  cross  me  in  this,  I  will  make  your 
name  stink  through  all  England  for 
this  business.  I  will  write  to  your 
Archbishop  and  your  Bishop  and  the 
ELing  himself  to  lay  information 
against  you  for  a  drunken  licentious 
disgrace  to  your  cloth.'  And  the 
Dean     made    another    of    his     fine 

■  speeches,  but  he  signed  as  meek  as 
milk,  and  Patrick  Malone  witnessed 
it  after  him,  and  the  thing  was  done. 
And  then  young  Maxwell  ordered 
his  horse,  and  he  took  the  hundred 
and  fifty  pound  in  his  pocket,  and  he 
shook  hands  with  me;  it  was  black 
night  but  I  couldn't  stop  him ;  he 
mounted  and  away  with  him,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  neither  I  nor 
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any  in  this  country  have 
word  from  him.  But  I  tell  yo 
when  he  left,  he  left  with  hif 
high,  and  James  Nesbit  and  hii 
went  out  of  my  office  with  thei 
between  their  legs ;  and  I  nev( 
Nesbit  look  the  same  man  aft 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

TfiEBS  were  bare  at  Douros, 
the  lawn  daffodils  held  up  thel 
bravely  under  tlie  soft  rain.  la 
looked  out  of  the  drawing-roon 
dow  at  the  grey  lough  and  i 
white  drift  of  cloud  wreaths  4 
slope  of  Slieve  Alt.  The  bU^ 
her  cheek  was  richer  and  freshfll 
ever,  the  curves  of  her  figure' 
and  a  thought  fuller ;  she  had  ri 
in  beauty.  But  at  the  corners  ( 
full  mouth  the  sullen  doil|| 
curves  were  a  little  accentuate 
look  of  obduracy  confirmed.       I 

She  did  not  turn  her  head! 
the  door  of  the  drawing-room  4 
and  her  mother's  slow  trailiai 
crossed  the  room,  although  toM 
was  laboured  and  heavy.  Th( 
came  on  towards  her,  heei 
advanced  again.  Then  she  h< 
mother's  voice,  coaxing,  iq 
apologetic : 

"  Isabel,  dear,  I  have  brought 
body  to  see  you." 

Suddenly,  with  her  face 
Isabella  turned  round.  Mrs.  1 
stood  before  her,  frail,  deprec 
with  hope  and  pleading  in  hetj 
and  in  her  arms  was  a  long 
bundle  tenderly  held.  She  str< 
it  out  towards  her  daughter 
her  yourself,  Isabel.  She's  jusfc| 
and  so  good." 

Mrs.  Nesbit's  face,  faded 
deep-lined,  flushed  again  into  bi 
pink  as  a  delicate  shell :  but  a  g 
bate,  violent  in  physical  av( 
deformed      the      younger      wi 
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features.  Fierce  sollen  anger  altered 
her  countenance.  "  How  dare  you, 
mother  1 "  she  said.  "  I  told  you  I 
■was  not  to  be  annoyed  with  it.  Take 
the  creature  away." 

Mrs.  Nesbifc's  shining  eyea  filled 
with  big  tears,  but  the  instinct  lack- 
ing in  her  daughter  was  strong  in  her 
— so  strong,  that  for  once  she  resisted. 
"  It's  very  wrong  of  you  to  speak  like 
that,  Isabel,"  she  protested.  "  The 
poor  child  has  done  you  no  harm — 
There,  darling,"  for  the  baby  moved 
and  raised  a  faint  cry,  "  hush,  now, 
your  mother  shall  look  at  you."  And 
coming  close  to  Isabella,  she  turned 
so  as  to  show  the  little  pink  puckered 
features  and  half-closed  eyes — "  There 
now  ;  did  you  ever  see  anything  so 
perfect  ? " 

But  the  girl  angrily  and  sullenly 
turned  away  her  head.  "  I  tell  you 
once  for  all,  I  won't  be  bothered  with 
it.  I  won't  see  it.  If  it  is  brought  in 
here,  I  shall  stay  in  my  own  room." 

And  she  walked  towards  the  door. 
But  her  mother  with  the  ruse  of  a 
weak  creature  called  to  her.  "  Stop, 
Isabel,  for  a  minute.  I'm  not  very 
strong  and  your  unkindness  nearly 
makes  me  faint.  Take  the  child  from 
me  and  give  it  to  Kate  Dufly  ;  she's 
out  in  the  hall." 

"  Is  she  ? "  said  Isabella,  and  dis- 
regarding her  mother's  entreaties,  she 
walked  swiftly  to  the  door.  "Kat«," 
she  cried,  "  Kate  Duffy,  come  here  at 
once." 

The  buxom,  dork-haired,  red-cheeked 
peasant  appeared  in  a  moment. 
"Take  that  child  from  Mrs.  Nesbit 
and  stop  its  screaming,"  she  said — for 
the  baby  had  begun  to  cry  lustily. 

"  Surely  then,  Misa  Isabel — Mrs. 
Maxwell,  ma'am,  I  beg  your  pardon." 
And  Kato  bustled  over  and  caught 
the  baby  to  her  with  a  shower  of 
endearments,  as  it  nestled  into  hor 
strong  young  arms  and  breast  with  a 
little  soft  ending  cry. 


But  Isabella  was  untouched.  "  Lis- 
ten to  me,  Kato  Duffy,"  she  said. 
"  That  child  is  to  be  kept  out  of  my 
sight,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you. 
You  had  orders  not  to  bring  it  into 
the  house." 

"  Sure,  ma'am,"  said  Kate  defi- 
antly, "  it  was  the  mistress  bid  me 
bring  it,  for  the  master  was  away  to 
Lifford.  And  sure  I  wanted  you  to 
see  for  yourself  how  the  darling  was 
thriving.  Look  at  that  arm,  if  you 
please  now,  Miss  Isabel." 

"  Be  off  with  you  out  of  this,"  said 
Isabella  sharply,  and  Kato  retreated 
hastily  with  her  charge.  Isabella 
watched  till  the  door  was  closed  after 
her.  A  new  preoccupation  was  dawn- 
ing in  her  eyes.  She  sat  down,  pick- 
ing up  a  book,  and  began  to  turn  the 
pages  bitterly.  After  a  while,  "  Did 
she  say  my  father  was  gone  to  Lif- 
ford ? "  she  asked  of  Mrs.  Neabit  who 
sat  furtively  drying  her  eyes. 

"  Yes,  Isabel  dear,"  her  mother 
answered.  "  And  he'll  be  away  to- 
night. And  my  dear  I  can't  help 
being  glad.  If  you  knew  how  dread- 
ful it  is  to  sit  at  table  day  after  day 
between  two  people  who  will  not  speak 
to  each  other.  Not  that  it  is  Mr. 
Nesbjt's  fault,  my  dear ;  you  know 
he  is  always  willing  to  be  as  kind  to 
you  as  ever  he  was  ;  but  you  are  so 
headstrong,  and  you  used  never  to 
answer  when  he  spoke  to  you.  Won't 
you  try  and  let  bygones  be  bygones, 
my  dearl" 

Isabella  threw  the  book  down  on 
the  table,  rose  and  walked  over  to 
the  window.  "There's  no  good  in 
talking,  Tlie  day  is  clearing.  I 
think  I  will  go  out  for  a  ride." 

"  Isabel,"  cried  her  mother  in  con- 
sternation, "  you  can't  think  of  such 
a  thing.  Come  out  for  a  drive  with 
me  in  the  carriage," 

"  No  thank  you,"  her  daughter 
answered.  "  I  am  perfectly  strong 
now.     The  change  will  do  me  good." 
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Mrs.  Neebit's  expostulations  were 
useless.  Id  half  an  hour  Isabella  was 
in  her  riding  habit  and  on  the  steps. 
Her  horse  was  round,  but  old  George 
on  a  big  chestnut  was  ready  to 
accompany  her. 

Isabella  blazed  with  rage,  and  rated 
the  old  man  for  this  undesired  attend- 
ance.- But  he  protested  :  "  Please, 
ma'am,  the  mistress  gave  me  orders. 
And  Rover  is  very  fresh  to-day." 

But  neither  old  George  nor  any  one 
else  in  the  house  could  control 
Isabella  ;  and  he  retired  to  the 
stables,  wondering  what  sudden 
change  had  come  over  the  young 
lady  who  for  these  ten  months  had 
moved  listlessly  about  the  house  and 
grounds,  sullen,  silent,  seeing  no  one, 
but  never  thwarting  her  father.  The 
household  had  been  much  in  sympathy 
with  her,  tiU  the  child  was  born. 
Then  her  refusal  to  look  at  it  or  let 
it  come  near  her, — many  times  re- 
peated from  the  first  hour  when  the 
nurse  brought  it  to  her  bedside,  and 
she  turned  away  her  head — had 
alienated  the  domestics.  Only  Mr. 
Nesbit  had  shown  no  disapproval  of 
his  daughter's  conduct,  but  rather  had 
concurred  in  her  wish  to  keep  out  of 
sight  this  living  reminder  of  bygone 
unpleasantness. 

Mr.  Nesbit  also  bad  aged  as  well 
as  his  wife,  perhaps  by  reason  of  her 
ageing.  The  tie  between  these  two 
was  a  strangely  intimate  one,  and 
nothing  could  hurt  one  without  affect- 
ing the  other.  It  was  never  seen 
that  Mrs.  Nesbit  permitted  herself 
in  any  way,  not  even  in  the  inmost 
recess  of  her  consciousness,  to  judge 
or  to  blame  her  master.  Only  the 
shadow  of  a  fear  that  had  always 
lurked  in  her  eyes  was  now  more 
than  a  shadow  ;  she  started  convul- 
sively at  any  sudden  sound  of  his 
voice.  It  was  pathetic  to  see  how  he 
redoubled  tenderness  about  her.  Yet 
the  shock  of  that  wild  night  had 
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evidently  struck  a  cruel  blow 
very  springs  of  her  vitality ;  t 
never  wholly  rallied,  and  ih 
life  in  proximity  to  the  smoa 
fire  of  hatred  between  her 
and  her  daughter  dragged  her 
toward  the  grave. 

For  the  first   months  Mr. 
had  watched  Isabella  as  a  cat 
a  captured  bird;  he  feared  an 
to  escape,  and  what  might  hi 
she  got  free.     But  she  had  offi 
resistance    when    he    took 
hands  the  whole  management 
new  property  J  and  with  his 
experience    of    supremacy,   hi 
to   think   her   cowed.     Yet   e 
perhaps   he   would   not    have 
absence    to-day,    but    that    Ii 
underrated  Isabella's  physical 
Her  child  was  barely  three  wo( 

And    so   he   sat    on    the  j 
Lifford     endeavouring     to     fj 
severe     sentence     on     the     C 
bishop — now  at  last  taken — M 
married    Mary  to  her  lover, 
while  Isabella  crossed    the  hi 
lay   between   Douros   and   thi 
world.     Martin,   returning   lal 
night  from  his  day's  work  at  \ 
found  her  awaiting  him  in  his  i 

In  all  his  long  experience, , 
used  to  say,  notliing  so  surprial 
as  the  completeness  of  ha 
thought.  Through  all  those  ] 
while  she  bore  the  physical  dia 
of  her  condition,  accentuated 
by  fierce  resentment  against  i 
it  implied,  every  detail  of  her 
course  had  been  elaborated. 
Maxwell's  departure  her  mofcl 
her  friends  had  urged  her  at 
go  away  and  seek  some  reli< 
change  of  scene ;  but  shame' 
sullen  instinct  such  as  kec 
hurt  beast  to  its  lair,  had  pn 
her  j  and  while  she  still  brood 
her  wrongs,  the  presence  of  the 
author  daily  adding  fuel  to  hi 
there  came  upon  her  the 
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of  this  further  consequence.  Then, 
indeed,  with  hate  and  humiliation  ten- 
fold increased,  there  increased  also  her 
unwillingness  to  show  herself  to  the 
world  where  she  was  known,  to  which 
it  was  her  full  intention  to  return, 
and  where  she  proposed  to  profit  by 
the  compensation  which  she  received 
as  a  bare  instalment  of  justice. 

There  had  been  one  interview  be- 
tween her  and  Martin,  in  which  she 
made  herself  fully  acquainted  with 
the  whole  extent  of  her  property — 
and  in  which  she  had  realised  also, 
though  Martin  was  not  aware  that 
she  had  done  so,  her  hold  over  her 
father.  Knowing  him  as  she  bad 
bitter  cause  to,  she  knew  he  would 
stick  at  no  measure  to  obtain  his 
purpose  ;  and  she  determined  to  post- 
pone the  assertion  of  her  independence 
and  her  power,  till  she  should  be  able 
to  carry  out  her  plans  in  full.  She 
hod  in  spite  of  Martin's  protestations 
given  her  father  power  of  attorney  to 
act  for  her  till  she  should  choose  to 
cancel  it.  Mr.  Nesbit'a  first  act  had 
been  to  dismiss  Martin  and  transfer 
the  business  to  Thorpe. 

That  was  the  first  point  which 
Martin  raised.  Why  had  she  come 
to  him,  since  she  had  suffered  him  to 
be  dismissed  T  And  her  answer  was  : 
she  had  foreseen  that  he  would  be  the 
more  willing  to  assist  her  now,  since 
his  interest  must  lie  in  doing  so. 

It  was  war  that  she  proposed  to 
him.  Briefly,  she  would  assume 
entire   control   of   her   property,    she 


would  remove  to  England  ;  he  woald 
act  for  her,  and  be  would  at  oooe 
press  for  settlement  of  the  Douros 
mortgage,  and,  if  possible,  foreclose. 

IVIartin,  listening  midway  between 
fear  and  exultation,  interposed  here 
to  expostulate.  Such  action  was  ill 
suited  to  a  daughter  :  more,  he  was 
sure  that  it  was  against  Mr.  Maxwell's 
wish. 

He  was  told  peremptorily  that  Mr. 
Maxwell's  wishes  were  of  no  concern, 
and  that  his  employer  would  judge 
for  herself  of  her  own  conduct.  If 
he  did  not  choose  to  undertake  the 
business,  she  would  go  elsewhere.  If 
he  did,  he  must  in  the  first  place 
assist  her  to  make  good  her  escape 
beyond  the  reach  of  Mr.  Nesbit,  who 
was  capable  of  any  violence. 

And  so  it  happened  that  Isabella 
and  her  lawyer,  driving  in  a  close 
carriage  on  the  road  to  Lifibrd  in  the 
dark  of  that  March  evening,  passed 
Mr.  Nesbit,  riding  furiously,  booted 
and  spurred,  on  his  way  from  an 
assize  where  the  jury  had  refused  to 
convict  O'Donnell.  Furiously  he  rode 
that  night,  thwarted  and  baffled  ;  and 
at  every  mile  he  rode,  he  doubled  the 
start  of  liis  recalcitrant  daughter, 
now  well  on  her  way  to  Dublin  and 
the  protection  of  Lady  Dungannon, 
before  she  should  ship  on  the  Holy- 
head packet,  and  remove  to  scenes 
alien  to  her  home  and  its  detested 
associations,  —  leaving  behind  her 
nothing  but  her  vengeance  and  her 
child. 
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DoBlKO  the  past  few  months  many 
articles  dealing  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  great  question  of  Imperial 
Defence  have  reached  me  from 
various  quarters,  and  I  have  also 
read  a  number  of  others  which  have 
been  published  in  civilian  periodicals 
or  newspapers.  The  perusal  of  these 
articles  has  left  a  general  impression 
upon  my  mind  that  a  dangerous  acer- 
bity characterises  roost  of  the  argu- 
ments employed  by  the  champions  of 
the  two  parties  that  this  question  has 
created.  The  ultra-imperial  among 
the  British  writers  scorn  everything 
that  falls  below  their  ideals,  and 
ascribe  to  meanness,  narrow-minded- 
ness, "  parochialism  "  and  like  causes 
the  refusal  of  our  colonies  to  accept 
to  the  full  the  demands  mode  upon 
them.  Similarly,  the  colonials  are 
equally  bitter  in  denunciation  of  the 
arrogance,  greediness  and  selfish 
motives  of  their  British  opponents. 

That  such  a  spirit  should  be  abroad 
is  very  regrettable.  Co-operation  in 
imperial  defence  to  be  of  real  value 
must  be  of  the  most  cordial  nature, 
and  any  unwilling  assistance  ex- 
torted from  the  colonies  is  more 
likely  to  end  in  a  severance  of  the 
existing  ties  of  sentiment  than  in 
furthering  the  consummation  of  a 
Pan-Britannic  confederacy  established 
upon  a  really  sound  and  enduring 
basis.  The  problem  of  imperial  de- 
fence, merely  because  of  its  extreme 
importance,  must  necejisarily  involve 
a  conflict  of  opinions,  and  in  this 
respect  it  resembles  every  other  great 
question  of  national  policy.  Indeed 
the  more  weighty  the  matter  in  hand 
the  more  certain  it  becomes  that  the 


solution  which  commends  itself  to^ 
responsible  authorities  will  encov 
strenuous  oppoaition.    To  frame  id^ 
is  comparatively  easy,  but   to  obtl 
general   acceptance   of    them    is    ( 
tremely  difficult,  and  the  best  that  q 
as  a  rule  be  hoped  for  is  the  adq 
tion  of  the  most  efficient  comprom} 
between  the  ideal  and  the  practicabj 
Even   systems   of   government   at 
themselves     invariably     compromise 
falling  very    far  short  of   the   idea 
The  autocracy  of  a  perfect  autocijl 
and  the  democracy  of  a  pure  democrttfl 
are  unlike  unattainable,  for  the  simpl 
reason  that  man   being  only  man  i 
consequently  an  envious  and  a  selfisl 
being.     The  very  existence  of  perfeo 
tion  would  usually  suffice  to  provoki 
antagonism.     Aristides  was  banishec 
from  Athens  for  no  other  reason  that 
that    his   personal    probity   and    the 
sagacity  of  his  policy  obstructed  the 
less  worthy  aims  of  other  people.    The 
present  government  of  Great  Britain 
is  not  perfect  even  in  the  eyes  of  its 
own  supporters ;  but  it  is  not  upon 
account  of  its  faults  that  its  political 
opponents    would    evict    it    if    they 
could ;    nor  is    it  owing    to  a   lively 
sense   of    possessing   a   meiis   conacia 
recti    that    the    Unionists    prefer   to 
continue  in  office,   but  because  they 
command  the  necessary  majority  and 
intend  to  continue  there  so  long  as 
they  can  retain  its  support.     Party 
government  and  party  opposition  re- 
present, as  regards  the  first  the  desire 
to  retain   office,   and   as  regards    the 
second  the  desire  to  obtain  it.     Being 
in   power  involves  an  obligation   to 
conduct   the   public   business   and    a 
consequent     exposure     to     criticism. 
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Being  in  opposition  promotes  a  desire 
to  change  places  with  the  OoTem- 
ment  of  the  day,  and  a  consequent 
habit  of  denying  that  the  latter  has 
done  or  means  to  do  anything  what- 
ever that  iH  good — unless  it  be  in 
a  matter  of  some  policy  alleged  to 
have  been  impudently  stolen  from 
the  opposition  carpet-bag. 

Such  are  the  political  customs  that 
the  British  colonies  have  inherited 
from  the  mother-land,  and  it  is 
because  of  this  that  any  co-operative 
scheme,  be  it  for  defence  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  is  surrounded  by  so 
many  and  so  great  difficulties.  We 
cannot  ourselves  agree  unanimously 
upon  any  definite  line  of  policy,  and, 
even  though  a  programme  may  be 
adopted  by  a  good  and  sufficient 
majority  within  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  has  yet  to  face  the  uncertainties 
of  all  the  various  colonial  parliaments 
before  it  can  be  made  to  apply  as  an 
imperial  edict. 

There  is  in  every  colony,  as  in  Great 
Britain  herself,  a  party  languishing 
in  the  cold  shade  of  opposition  and 
anxious  to  exchange  this  for  the 
salubrious  sunshine  of  power.  What 
wonder  then  is  it  that  the  merits  of 
every  proposition  receive  less  con- 
sideration than  the  chances  of  making 
party  capital  out  of  exposing  its 
defects?  All  this  is  very  provoking 
to  those  who  honestly  study  the 
welfare  of  the  Empire,  but  it  is  in- 
evitable; and  that  we  should  rail  at 
the  colonies  upon  account  of  it  ia 
not  only  injudicious  but  ridiculous. 
Colonial  policy  lives,  so  to  speak, 
under  a  cucumber  frame,  while  we 
ourselves  inhabit  a  huge  conservatory, 
and  necessarily  it  must  be  the  larger 
expanse  of  glass  that  will  suflFer  the 
more  damage  when  the  stones  are 
flying  about. 

In  the  actual  conditions,  it  is  idle 
to  expect  the  unanimous  acceptance 
by    the    colonies    of    any    proposals 


sttggeat«d  to  them,  no  matter  how 
excellent  they  may  be  in  themselves. 
What  the  British  Government  would 
like  to  do  would  of  course  be  to 
secure  the  acceptance  of  the  system 
of  imperial  defence  recommended  to 
it  by  the  experts  in  whom  it  has 
complete  confidence;  but  all  that  it 
actually  has  power  to  do  is  merely  to 
receive  or  to  reject  whatever  the 
colonies  may  individually  be  willing 
to  offer.  The  ideal  is  the  "  one 
navy  on  One  sea,"  and  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  this  ideal  should 
not  be  kept  steadily  before  our  eyes 
and  with  a  fervent  hope  that  it  may 
some  day  be  realised.  But  at  present 
the  ideal  and  the  practicable  are  some- 
what sharply  divided  and  we  have  no 
option  but  to  content  ourselves,  as 
best  we  can,  with  whatever  may 
actually  be  within  our  reach.  The 
less  we  press  the  ideal  the  more 
likely  we  are  to  obtain  immediately 
or  eventually  something  reasonably 
approaching  to  it.  In  grasping  too 
greedily  at  the  shadow,  we  are 
extremely  unlikely  to  fare  better 
than  did  the  dog  in  the  fable. 

The  great  self-governing  colonies 
are  no  longer  in  their  childhood,  and 
their  opinions  upon  every  imperial 
subject  are  entitled  to  respect,  even 
when  they  are  not  such  as  commend 
themselves  to  our  entire  approval. 
A  willingness  to  be  led  but  not  to 
be  driven  ia  a  common  characteristic 
of  Anglo-Saxon  communities,  and 
every  effort  made  to  force  particular 
views  of  practical  imperialism  down 
unwilling  throats  can  only  result  in 
exciting  a  stronger  determination  to 
resist  any  dictation  whatever.  With 
the  history  of  the  fiasco  which  cost 
U3  the  loss  of  a  wholly  British 
North  America  before  our  eyea,  it 
seems  highly  impolitic,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  that  what  amounts 
to  an  ultimatum  should  have  been 
seriously  suggested  in  a  letter  written 
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by  Mr.  A.  H.  Loring,  not  in  his 
private  capacity  but  an  Secretary  of  the 
"  Imperial  Federation  (Defence)  Com- 
mittee," to  the  Times  of  January  9th, 
1903,  in  which  he  says  :  "So  long  as 
the  United  Kingdom  allows  her  exclu- 
sive responsibility  for  these  colonies 
to  remain,  so  long  will  there  be  no 
serioaa  consideration  by  them  of  the 
requirements  of  Imperial  Defence. 
Put  a  term  to  those  responsibilities 
and  the  question  at  once  becomes  a 
real  one,  with  infinite  possibilities  for 
the  future  of  the  Empire."  Exactly 
so.  If  we,  indeed,  were  to  inform 
the  colonies  that  we  should  decline 
undertaking  their  defence  after  the 
expiration  of,  let  us  say,  five  years, 
unless  they  bad  meanwhile  assumed 
their  proper  share  of  the  imperial 
burden,  the  "  possibilities  for  the 
future  of  the  Empire  "  would  at  once 
become  not  "  infinite  "  but  finite — 
for  there  would  soon  cease  to  be  an 
empire.  I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Loring 
endeavoured  to  correct  the  impression 
conveyed  by  his  first  letter,  in  a 
second  which  followed  on  the  19th 
of  the  same  month,  He  was  not, 
in  my  opinion,  successful,  but  even 
granting  that  he  was  it  would  still 
have  been  better  had  the  original 
letter  found  its  way  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket  instead  of  into  the 
columns  of  the  Times. 

Let  us  by  all  means  have  all  the 
arguments,  from  both  sides  of  tho 
question,  so  far  as  regards  the  best 
means  of  arriving  at  an  efficient 
system  of  imperial  defence,  but  let 
there  be  no  hectoring  and  no  impugn- 
ing of  the  motivea  or  intelligence  of 
those  who,  for  reasons  which  they 
themselves  believe  to  be  good  and 
sufficient,  support  views  in  opposition 
to  our  own. 

It  is  one  thing  to  admire  an  ideal, 
but  quite  another  to  admit  the  prac- 
ticability of  its  application  under  all 
conditions,     No  one  is  so  foolish  as 


to  pretend  that  the  naval  or  r 
forces  of  an  empire  can  hav 
entire  value  without  complete 
under  a  single  head.  To  ex 
importance  of  such  unison  is 
to  labour  a  truism  ;  and  consei 
it  is  easy  to  understand  t 
patience  of  naval  strategists 
they  find  the  application 
obviously  sound  theory  obstrn 
people  who  urge  the  delusive 
of  "local  defence."  Clearl 
measures  that  ensure  tho  st 
defence  of  an  empire  as  a  who' 
furnish  also  the  most  efiectu 
cause  the  most  permanent)  sa: 
of  all  its  component  parts, 
granting  all  this,  allowance  m 
be  made  for  the  just  pride  wh 
colonies  very  naturally  feel 
sense  of  proprietorship  over  th< 
forces,  a  feeling  which  cann 
its  full  vent  unless  the  ford 
plied  at  colonial  expense  ara 
tained,  primarily  at  all  evej 
strictly  local  organisations,  m 
payer  of  every  country  likes  ' 
under  his  own  eyes  the  fort 
which  he  pays,  and  to  feel  thi 
are  his  very  property.  Selfish 
part  of  man's  nature,  and  th 
doner  would  be  as  strongly  di«^ 
to  incur  what  he  believed 
avoidable  risks  of  war,  in 
that  Sydney  or  Brisbane  sho 
rendered  absolutely  secure,  i 
Australian  actually  is  to  forgt 
he  believes  to  be  the  inter* 
Australia  for  the  sake  of  safe 
ing  London  and  the  Empire,  j 
broad-minded  men  are  the  es 
rather  than  the  rule ;  we  havi 
politicians,  but  very  few  sta4 
and  it  is  a  common  complatX 
the  average  member  of  Farliaj 
no  better  than  a  mere  vest 
All  questions  depend  for  theif 
ment  upon  popular  opinion,  an 
not  always  possible  for  thofl 
really  comprehend  the  full  imj 
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questions  at  issue  to  guide  the  "  maa 
in  the  street "  in  the  right  direction. 
And,  besides,  there  are  always  men 
of  inOuence  whose  chief  aim  is  to 
mislead  rather  than  to  direct,  if  only 
they  can  thereby  win  votes  for  their 
party — and  office  for  themselves.  If 
we  cannot  obtain  a  purely  unselfish 
loyalty  to  imperial  interests  from  all 
classes  at  home,  how  can  we  justly 
upbraid  colonials  upon  account  of 
their  only  similar  failings  ? 

It  is  true  enough,  and  the  colonies 
know  it  as  well  as  we  do,  that  the 
fate  of  the  British  Empire  does  not 
hang  upon  the  inviolate  security  of 
colonial  or  even  of  British  coasts,  but 
upon  fleet-power  at  sea.  Yet,  if  the 
British  Empire  were  to  fall  to-morrow, 
the  subjugation  of,  for  example,  Aus- 
tralia would  not  necessarily  follow. 
That  Great  Britain,  shorn  of  her 
colonies,  would  sink  to  the  level  of 
Holland  is  clear,  but  that  her  colonies 
in  general  would  become  the  spoil  of 
the  victor  is  by  no  means  a  foregone 
conclusion.  The  conquest  of  Australia 
would  be  a  colossal  enterprise  beside 
which  our  recent  expedition  to  South 
Africa  would  sink  into  insignificance. 
Thus — even  if  we  were  justified  in 
adopting  such  a  tone — threats  to  cast 
off  Australia  as  the  penalty  of  fail- 
ing to  embrace  the  entire  doctrine 
of  "one  navy  on  one  sea,"  would,  if 
carried  out  or  anticipated,  result  in 
certain  mischief  to  the  mother-country, 
but  in  only  moderate  risks  to  her 
discarded  daughter.  In  such  circum- 
stances, quite  apart  from  all  considera- 
tions of  good  taste  and  brotherhood, 
it  seems  better  for  us  to  accept  any 
available  compromise  than  to  insist 
vainly  upon  the  full  pound  of  flesh. 

The  question  of  Australia  and 
imperial  naval  defence  is  a  typical 
one  that  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
whole  matter.  Australia  has  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years  paid 
an   annual    contribution  to   the    Im- 


perial Navy  ;  but  the  amount  (only 
jG  106,000)  is  obviously  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  proper  responsibility 
of  the  Australian  colonies.  That  the 
contribution  hitherto  paid  Ls  insuffi- 
cient the  Australians  freely  admit, 
but  they  resist  the  idea  of  making  a 
larger  grant  to  the  British  exchequer 
upon  the  grounds  that  the  money 
expended  by  Australia  for  naval  pur- 
poses should  be  devoted  to  providing 
an  Australian  contingent  of  ships  and 
manning  them  with  Australians.  In 
short,  Australia  desires  an  Australian 
navy,  the  money  spent  upon  which 
would  circulate  chiefly  iu  Australia, 
whilst  the  proceeds  of  that  expendi- 
ture would  be  visible  to  the  eyes  of 
the  Australian  tax  payer — a  navy 
all  his  own  and  for  that  reason  ap- 
pealing to  him  more  directly  than 
British  ships  in  which  he  had  only 
a  fractional  proprietorship.  In  the 
Victorian  navy  Australia  already 
possesses  a  germ,  so  to  speak,  and 
from  this  small  beginning  an  Aus- 
tralian squadron  of  some  importance 
might  not  impossibly  take  shape 
within  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

Let  US  suppose  that  Australia, 
Canada  and  South  Africa  each  create 
navies  of  their  own,  severally  amount- 
ing to,  let  us  say,  one  battleship,  four 
second-class  cruisers,  and  sundry  smal- 
ler vessels ;  and  that  these  colonial 
squadrons  are  primarily  intended  by 
their  owners  for  local  defence.  Might 
not  Great  Britain  yet  feel  entire  con- 
fidence that  the  colony  which  was  not 
itself  in  imminent  peril  would  eagerly 
despatch  its  ships  to  the  imperial 
point  of  danger  1  If  we  grant  this 
much,  and  past  experiences  would 
seem  to  justify  the  assumption,  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  situation 
arrived  at  would,  practically  speaking, 
be  much  the  same  as  if  we  actually 
had  "one  navy  on  one  sea."  A 
fundamental  principle  of  the  imperial 
navy  thesis    is   that   the    threatened 
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point  will  be  defended  with  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Empire  ;  in  other 
words,  that  forces  will  be  withdrawn 
from  unassailed  areas  in  order  to  deal 
with  the  enemy  wherever  he  may  be 
formidable.  The  only  difference  then 
between  "  one  navy "  dii-ectly  under 
the  orders  of  the  authorities  at  White- 
hall, and  the  closely  allied  navies  of 
Great  and  Greater  Britain,  is  that  in 
the  latter  case  the  colonies  would 
themselves  send  their  ships  to  the 
place  where  their  services  might  be 
required,  while  in  the  former  they 
would  be  summarily  deprived  of  the 
imperial  squadron  hitherto  on  the 
station.  It  needs  scarcely  to  be 
pointed  out  that  if  mischief  befell 
during  the  absence  of  the  squadron, 
a  willing  sacrifice  would  be  borne 
with  some  cheerfulness,  whereaa  an 
obligatory  one  would  provoke  resent- 
ment. Jujst  as  in  England  there 
used  to  be  persons  not  otherwise 
wholly  insane,  who  gaily  cried, 
"  Perish  India  !  Perish  the  Colonies ! " 
so  also  there  are  even  now  in  the 
colonies  some  who  question  whether 
the  advantages  of  their  connection 
with  the  mother-country,  in  refer- 
ence to  protection  from  possible 
enemies,  sufficiently  compensate  for 
the  liability  to  being  involved  in  wars 
with  which  they  might  have  no  direct 
concern.  To  furnish  such  persons 
with  any  facts,  however  specious, 
that  might  serve  to  fortify  their 
argument  can  scarcely  be  wise. 

Whatever  the  colonies  are  to  do 
in  aid  of  imperial  defence  must,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  best  results,  be 
absolutely  spontaneous.  Any  point 
that  we  may  gain  by  reason  of 
insistent  importunity  will  rather  be 
a  step  towards  the  eventual  dis- 
memberment of  the  Empire  than 
towards  the  permanent  consolidation 
of  its  strength.  What  we  want  at 
present  is  to  increase  our  naval  power, 
and    we    quite    reasonably  ask    the 


colonies  to  bear  a  more  propf 
share    in    the    burden    of 
defence.     To  this   the  colon] 
that  they  are   ready  and  w 
assist  in  kind,  but  not  in  moi 
over   to   ourselves.     Tlioy   p( 
that    they    are    self-governii 
munities  and  entitled   to    bfl 
by  their   own   opinions   as 
arrangement    will     suit    the 
They  do  not  care  to  be  prob 
contract,  as  it  were,   and  ini 
Kubsidising    the    British    na' 
desire   to   have   their   own. 
take  them   at   their  word   a 
them    all   possible  assistance 
effort  which  they  propose  to 
for  example  by  giving  our  gi 
to  any  loans  which  they  mij 
to  raise  for  the  purpose  of 
ships,   dockyards  and   arsena 
ultra-imperialists  have  been 
demanding  "  Clear  Turtle," 
must  be  content  with  "  Hotch 
and  in  the  end  it  is  not  im 
that  the  latter  will  actually  | 
more  nutritious  delicacy. 

We   all   know  that    alliec 
or  navies  are  not  generally  ac 
as  the  homogeneous  forces  of 
state,  but  it  can  seldom  hap 
a  state  in  alliance  with  one 
others  is  not  stronger  than  if 
alone.     Consequently,  if   tha 
colonies   raise   forces    of    th< 
and    the    mother-country    di 
relax  her  own  efforts  to  main 
offensive    and    defensive   pol 
total  fighting  strength  of  thfl 
brotherhood  must  be  increased 
amount  of   the    colonial   conti 
This   is  what  we   chiefly  m 
although     complete    unison 
employment  of  the  combined 
may    be    theoretically    unat 
there  is  every  reason  to  beli 
in  actual  war  the  whole  woi 
together    heart    and    soul 
common     cause.       We     m» 
depend    upon    it    that   the 
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determiaation  to  place  local  defence 
first  means  no  more  than  the  assertion 
of  a  principle,  enunciated  solely  in 
deference  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
colonial  tax-payer  upon  the  subject 
of  freedom  from  outside  dictation ; 
and  that,  wherever  the  enemies  of 
the  empire  are  in  arms  against  it, 
there  will  be  found  the  colonial  con- 
tingents side  by  side  with  their  home- 
born  brethren  and  contending  with 
them  for  the  post  of  danger. 

Dictation  upon  the  part  of  the 
borne  authorities  and  experts  must 
be  abandoned,  and  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  inviting  the  colonies 
to  say  what  they  are  prepared  to  do 
in  the  interests  of  imperial  defence. 


If  we  act  thus,  we  may  rely  upon 
obtaining  free-will  contributions  which 
will  gra<Iually  increase  to  formidable 
proportions ;  but,  if  we  insist  upon 
the  irreducible  minimum,  we  shall  in 
the  end  get  nothing  at  all.  Colonial 
loyalty  needs  to  be  fostered,  not 
sponged  upon  or  coerced.  An  appeal 
to  the  colonies  addressed  to  them  by 
the  King  himself  would  have  greater 
weight  than  any  invitation  from 
the  Government.  Colonial  loyalty  is 
centred  upon  the  throne  to  an  extent 
that  is  not  fully  realised  in  Great 
Britain. 

A.  W.  A.  Pollock,  Lt.-Cotonel. 

Editor  of  "  The  United  Service 
Magazine .' 


A  South  American  revoIuHon  is 
no  new  thing.  It  is  bound  up  in 
our  vague  notions  of  that  distressful 
continent  with  palra-trees  and  Indians, 
old-time  buccaneers  and  quick-change 
modern  presidents.  When  eminent 
financiers  and  statesmen  tell  us  from 
their  long  expeiience  that  the  only 
sure  thing  in  these  sunny  climes  is 
the  unexpected,  we  are  not  shocked. 
On  the  contrary  we  feel  that,  in  the 

I  words  of  the  immortal  Dr.  Watts, 
"it  is  their  nature  to,"  and  it  is 
perhaps  on  this  account  that  our 
interest  in  such  happenings  is  but 
faint.  Civil  war  raged  fitfully  in 
Venezuela  for  over  two  years  before 
Europe  was  aware  that  there  was  a 

I  "crisis."  It  is  not  surprising  then 
that  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the 
struggle  which  is  going  on  between 
Bolivia  and  Brazil  for  the  proprietor- 
ship of  the  rubber-bearing  lands  of  the 
Upper  Amazon,  Yet  the  story  of  Acre 
deserves  more  than  a  passing  attention. 
The  portion  of  Bolivia  which  under 
the  old  Spanish  Viceroyalty  was 
known  as  lower  Peru  is  hemmed  in 
in  the  north  to  a  long,  narrow  point 
between  Peru  and  Brazil.  Its  boun- 
daries have  never  been  clearly  marked 
down.  When  they  attempted  to  do 
so,  geographers  were  confronted  on 
the  west  by  a  confused  jumble  of 
great  bare  hills,  the  refuse  heap  of 
all  nature's  crockery.  Nor  was  the 
task  easier  on  the  east.  Tropic  rains 
have  scored  the  giant  slopes  in  a 
thousand  water  courses  and  they  have 
piled  their  debris  below  in  deposits 
which  are  hundreds,  and  in  some 
cases  thousands  of  feet  thick.  Then 
the   forest   has   come,    covering   hill, 


swamp  and  ravine  as  with  a 
until  they  are  blent  in  a  da 
sameness  which  is  the  despair 
explorer.  Brought  thus  to  h4 
boundary  commissioners  projed 
either  hand  an  imaginary  line,' 
lines,  passing  more  easily  th< 
commissioners  over  these  m 
obstacles,  were  to  meet  in  U 
8'  22"  south,  at  or  about  the 
of  the  river  Javary,  one  ^ 
farthest  affluents  of  the  A( 
The  wedge  enclosed  by  these 
pointing  towards  the  great  , 
which  bend  ever  away  to  folia 
blue  Pacific  coast,  constitute! 
territory  of  Acre. 

Every  drop  of  water  that; 
throughout  this  district,  and  ] 
for  many  thousands  of  miles  a! 
must  come  at  last,  be  it  as  n 
cataract  or  placid  stream,  to 
the  volume  of  the  Amazon, 
paths  which  these  streams  i 
cut  in  order  to  join  their  i 
parent  are  the  only  practical 
ways  known.  Unless  land  roul 
constantly  traversed  and  cleared 
soon  become  lost  beneath  the  ui 
inroads  of  the  tropic  vegetatia 
it  comes  about  that  to-day,  o1 
in  the  times  of  the  Conquisfci 
travellers  journey  to  and  fro  \ 
medium  of  the  moving  road| 
where  the  rapids  force  them  to 
a  portage.  Such  interruptions] 
journey  are,  from  the  nature  ( 
country,  both  costly  and  frequai 
the  average  river  of  the  Brj 
central  highlands,  before  it  el 
into  the  Amazon  valley,  resemli 
its  general  character  a  glorified  i 
stream. 
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The  lure  that  led  latter-day  explorers 
first  to  penetrate  and  afterwards  to 
settle  in  these  isolated  hinterlands 
was  not  gold,  but  its  modern  equiva- 
lent on  the  Amazon,  rubber.  The 
trader  of  to-day  searches  amid  the 
vegetation  of  the  steaming  forest  for 
groves  where  the  slender  bole  of  the 
rubber-tree  waves  its  high  head  and 
graceful  foliage.  From  Brazil  comes 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  rubber 
used  in  the  commercial  world.  The 
exports  during  the  year  1900  reached 
twenty-six  thousand  tons,  with  a  net 
value  of  £4,000,000  sterling.  Most 
of  this  product  is  transhipped  into 
ocean-going  vessels  at  the  Port  of 
Para,  which  ia  situated  on  the  main 
branch  of  the  Amazon  delta  and  com- 
mands the  entrance  to  that  inland 
sea.  A  thousand  miles  up-stream  on 
a  hog'aback  of  alluvial  washed  down 
by  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Amazon's  main 
northern  tributary,  stands  Manaos, 
round  whose  name  lingers  still  some 
glamour  of  the  old-time  legends.  For 
Manaos  is  the  collecting-point  for  the 
up-country  rubber,  brought  down  by 
raft  and  steamer,  in  cumbrous  Noah's 
arks  and  crazy  dugs-outs ;  floated, 
carried,  driven  through  cataract, 
swamp  and  forest,  till  after  travail 
unspeakable  it  is  piled  high  in  the 
great  warehouses.  And  of  every 
variety  which  the  merchant  receives, 
that  on  which  he  seta  the  greatest 
store,  the  toughest  and  purest  of  all, 
is  the  red  rubber  of  Acre. 

As  is  well  known,  rubber  is  con- 
verted into  its  commercial  form  from 
the  sap  of  a  tree,  the  hevea  JBrazil- 
enaia  of  the  botanists.  The  plant 
attains  its  greatest  perfection  on 
alluvial  flats  where,  sheltered  from 
high  winds  and  amply  irrigated  by 
periodic  floods,  it  absorbs  the  full 
stimulus  of  the  tropic  sun.  Its  sap 
rises  during  a  growing  period  of  six 
months,  when  it  may  be  tapped  at 
any  time  without   sensibly   affecting 


the  vitality  of  the  tree.  The  only 
tools  used  in  this  work  are  a  small 
wedge-shaped  hatchet,  a  number  of 
small  tin  cups  and  a  lai-ge  pail  or 
calabash.  Laden  with  this  primitive 
outfit  the  rubber-gatherer  arrives  at 
the  scene  of  his  labours,  where  the 
trees  are  scattered  thinly  through 
primeval  forest.  Tlie  tree  is  ringed 
with  a  series  of  upward  cuts  through 
its  bark,  great  care  being  taken  not 
to  injure  the  woody  core,  between 
which  and  its  outer  cover  the  sap 
runs.  He  then  attaches  the  tin  cup 
below  the  incision  in  such  a  way  as 
to  catch  the  milky,  viscous  fluid. 
Wlien  a  sufficient  number  of  trees 
have  been  so  treated,  the  labourer 
goes  round  again  and  emptying  the 
contents  of  the  tin  cups  into  the 
calabash  carries  it  back  to  the  clearing 
where  he  has  built  his  hut.  On  the 
following  day  a  fresh  series  of  cuts 
is  made  somewhat  lower  down  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  and  so  on  until  the 
flow  is  exhausted  and  fresh  groves 
must  be  sought.  In  order  to  dry  out 
the  milk  a  fire  made  of  palm-nuts  is 
preferred,  but  when  these  are  not 
procurable  certain  other  hard  woods 
are  sought.  A  funnel  is  set  over  the 
fire  while  a  paddle-shaped  stick  is 
dipped  in  the  sap  and  revolved  in 
the  hot  smoke  that  pours  out  of  the 
opening.  When  the  liquid  portion 
has  thus  been  dried  out,  only  the 
fibrine  or  true  caoutchouc  remains. 
Tliis  process  is  continued  until  a  large 
cake  is  collected  on  the  paddle.  The 
rubber  is  now  in  a  marketable  state, 
and  one  of  the  chief  points  on  which 
a  rubber-merchant  must  possess  expert 
knowledge  is  the  proportion  of  water 
still  contained  in  the  parcels  of  pro- 
duce submitted  to  him.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  all  the  milk  gathered  from 
the  trees  should  be  treated  during 
the  same  day,  as  its  quality  rapidly 
deteriorates  on  exposure  to  air. 

All  these  methods  are  primitive  in 
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extreme  and  require  little  or  no 
skill  in  their  operation.  Yet  the 
•work  is  not  only  well  but  extrava- 
gantly paid,  for  there  are  but  few 
who  can  endure  it.  The  gatherer 
must  often  work  all  day  in  water, 
wading  breast  deep  across  the  marshy 
lands  which  separate  the  rubber 
groves.  As  a  consequence  malaria  is 
almost  inevitable.  There  is  a  further 
chance  of  its  complication  by  diseases 
indigenous  to  the  region,  such  as 
elephantiasis  and  beriberi,  and  for 
this  last  the  only  known  cure  lies 
in  a  speedy  departure.  The  yearly 
mortality  among  Europeans  in  the 
Acre  region  is  close  upon  fifty  per 
cent.,  and  even  native-born  Brazilians, 
who  from  their  habits  of  temperance 
enjoy  a  greater  immunity  from  dis- 
ease, can  rarely  be  tempted  to  brave 
its  dangers. 

The  one  human  exception  who 
seems  to  thrive  in  the  Acre  hinter- 
lands is  the  native  of  Ceara,  a 
province  lying  on  the  coast  between 
Pernambuco  and  Para.  The  fierce 
droughts  which  afflict  this  region 
have  driven  the  squatter  population 
to  the  hills,  on  whose  slopes  flows 
a  constant  water  supply  and  where 
rubber  may  also  be  found,  albeit  of 
inferior  quality.  At  heart  an  Indian, 
the  Cearense  speaks  the  Guarani 
patois  which  is  the  common  heritage 
of  all  river  tribes  south  of  the 
Amazon,  although  ou  occasion  ho  can 
make  shift  with  the  Portuguese  of 
his  half-breed  forefathers.  His  food 
is  pounded  maize,  fish  and  mandioca  ; 
his  luxuries  a  mouthful  of  aguar- 
diente and  a  cigarette.  He  dresses 
in  a  hat  and  a  shirt,  and  when 
he  travels  his  equipment  consists  of 
B  hammock  and  a  chopping-knife. 
Skilled  in  the  simple  lore  of  the 
forest  and  inured  to  its  hardships, 
he  welcomes  the  lot  of  rubber 
gatherer  and  thrives  in  it.  Thus  it 
has    come    about     that    the    rubber 


industry    in    Acre    depends 

labour  upon    this  district,   ad 

year   contractors   come   hithei 

the  coast  in  search   of    work! 

substantial  sum  is  handed   in 

who  offer   themselves,  destiofl 

retically    for    the    support    a| 

families    during    their    abaeitt 

spent  more  frequently  in  a  prec 

orgy.     The  men  are  now  8hi| 

and  bound   over    for   the   bm 

the  traders  on  the  up-river  a 

Then*  scale  of  pay  depends  ( 

on  the  amount  of  rubber  tb 

are  able  to  collect  and  prep4 

during  all  this  time  they  are' 

to  purchase  their  necessaries' 

trader's   store.        The    final   t 

up  is   usually  the  signal  for  i 

long  bout  of  dissipation.      T) 

gatherer   returns    to   his   own 

rich  in  a  new  hat  and  a  roll  01 

elastic-sided    boots,  cheap  sc^ 

a  gramaphone  or  a  revolver, 

ing  to  his  varying  tastes  and 

So  long  as  the  rubber  trade  flc 

this  simple  routine  worked  wi 

hitch.     The   workers    went   a 

pay-day,  stufiing  their   belts 

good    sovereigns.      The    trad 

quired  easy  fortunes,  and,  fai 

the  pneumatic  -  tyred  bicycle 

the  face  of  every  civilised  land 

Into  this  commercial  Arcadj 

like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  th© 

of    Qalvez,   first  and    only  P 

of    the   year-old    Republic   <A 

Like  the  old  freebooters  who  | 

him  into  the  west,  Galvez  hail 

a  Spanish  port.     His  early  t 

somewhat    obscure,    but    wo 

that  in  the  beginning  of  the' 

he  determined,  in  company  wj 

hundred  of  his  compatriots,  t<) 

the   Argentine   Republic   the' 

denied  him  by  the  land  of  h] 

He     had     chosen     an     unfl 

moment  for  his  venture.     Ai 

was  suffering  from  a  severe  i 

crisis   and    had    her   own    al 
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attend  to  ;  and  so  during  the  few 
years  of  his  residence  in  the  Plate, 
where  he  followed  the  humble  but 
necessary  profession  of  a  barber, 
Galvez  seems  to  have  met  with  little 
lack  and  less  appreciation.  With 
the  true  adventurer's  spirit — for  the 
man  is  a  born  gambler — we  find  him 
soon  resolved  to  seek  fortune  else- 
where. Taking  ship  at  Monte  Video 
he  proceeded  by  easy  stages  up  the 
Brazils.  In  succession  he  halted  at 
all  the  toA-na  clustered  at  the  foot  of 
the  big  hills  along  that  magic  coast, 
which  look  ever  for  fortune  to  come 
to  them  across  the  ocean,  while  they 
turn  their  backs  upon  the  unknown, 
unexplored  interior.  As  Galvez  pro- 
ceeded discord,  like  a  bird  of  ill-omen, 
attended  his  path.  The  political 
passions  which  had  slumbered  for 
a  time  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Emperor  Dom  Pedro  the  Second, 
broke  out  at  last  in  an  open  rebel- 
lion among  the  southern  states  of 
Parana  and  Rio  Grande,  smouldering 
and  blazing  alternately  for  five  long 
5'ear3.  In  South  America  the  pro- 
fessions of  gambling  and  of  politics 
have  much  in  common.  Galvez 
applied  himself  to  their  joint  study 
with  the  ardour  born  of  conviction 
and  opportunity.  At  Para  however 
a  new  factor  had  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Folk  there  care  little  for  the  dead 
bones  of  the  old  Empire  j  little  even 
for  the  troubles  of  the  new  Federa- 
tion, save  where  they  touch  the 
interests  of  the  great  product  which 
has  vitalised  the  whole  of  the 
Amazon — rubber.  The  person  who 
cannot  take  an  interest  in  the  one 
topic  which,  directly  or  indirectly, 
affects  every  soul  of  the  population 
settled  in  the  territory  had  better 
turn  back,  But  our  adventurer 
held  on,  and  as  he  ascended  the  broad 
flood  his  mind  found  in  these  new 
surroundings  much  food  for  reflection. 
As  a  conaequeuce  of  those  reflections 


we  find  him  in  1897  occupying  a 
position  in  the  Bolivian  custom-house 
at  Port  Alonso,  established  just 
above  the  junction  of  the  Acre  river 
with  the  upper  Amazon. 

The  total  output  of  rubber  from 
Bolivia  is  some  three  thousand  tons, 
of  which  more  than  two-thirds  find  an 
outlet  by  this  river.  Concessions  for 
working  blocks  of  rubber-bearing  lands 
are  granted  to  applicants  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  yearly  rental.  The 
main  revenue  however  to  which 
Bolivia  looks  from  this  source  comes 
from  the  tax  levied  on  exported 
rubber,  which  amounts  to  twenty-two 
per  cent,  of  its  net  market  value. 
Towards  the  end  of  1898,  when 
rubber  was  worth  from  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  to  four  shillings  per 
pound,  the  income  which  Acre  rubber 
gave  to  Bolivia  exceeded  £150,000. 
This  sum  was  collected,  much  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  traders,  at  the 
custom-house  of  Port  Alonao.  The 
post  which  thus  upheld  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Bolivian  territory 
counted  only  forty  men.  Moreover 
the  distance  between  the  little  settle- 
ment and  its  base  of  government, 
though  short  in  count  of  mile-s,  was 
long  when  reckoned  in  time.  From 
the  city  of  La  Paz,  which  stands  near 
Lake  Titicaca  on  the  high  Bolivian 
plateau,  there  is  no  practicable  over- 
land route  to  Acre.  It  is  quicker, 
and  a  good  deal  safer,  to  take  the 
sea-route  (some  ten  thousand  miles 
round  the  Horn  and  up  the  Amazon) 
than  to  trust  any  communication  to 
that  seven  hundred  miles  of  short 
cut.  Possessed  of  these  facts,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  follow  Qalvez's  next 
move.  His  plan  was  simple  as  it 
was  effective — to  abolish  the  cus- 
toms. Thus  the  rubber -duties,  at 
present  lavished  on  a  distant  and 
unheeding  Government,  would  remain, 
aa  was  but  right  and  natural,  in  the 
pockets   of    the   traders    who    risked 
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their  lives  to  get  the  rubber.  It 
would  be  some  time  before  the  out- 
side world  knew  what  wa«  going  on  in 
this  isolated  region,  and  when  the  news 
leaked  out  Brazil  would  not  interfere 
and  Bolivia  could  not.  And  then — 
but  at  thia  point  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  Galvez'a  imagination  ran  riot. 

The  idea  of  Bolivia,  cramped  and 
confined  as  she  is,  giving  accidental 
birth  to  a  republic  yet  more  forlorn 
than  herself  seems,  as  we  discuss  it 
calmly  here,  fantastic  enough.  It 
was  otherwise  with  the  men  who 
dwelt  in  that  tropic  land,  whose 
wealth  was  palpable  before  their  eyes 
and  whose  exuberance  ran  riot  in 
their  veins.  Ignorant,  self-confident, 
and  gamblers  all,  they  were  easily 
led  away  by  the  tempting  lure  of 
self-government.  The  project  was 
eagerly  discussed  in  the  traders'  huts 
during  the  hot  siesta  hour.  The 
Indian  gatherers  wove  it  into  their 
chanteys  as  they  paddled  away  up- 
stream into  the  heart  of  the  teeming 
wilderness.  Galvez  was  assisted  in 
all  this  preliminary  propaganda  by 
one  Utoff — a  piece  of  cosmopolitan 
driftwood  cast  up,  like  his  leader,  on 
these  shores  of  circumstance.  On 
February  2nd,  1899,  these  two  col- 
lected some  twenty  traders  with 
their  dependants  and  Indian  followers, 
perhaps  four  hundred  men  all  told. 
Led  by  Galvez  they  descended  on 
SeQor  Ibarra,  the  official  in  charge  of 
the  little  customs  station.  If  there 
was  any  preliminary  parley  it  has  not 
come  to  light.  The  entire  settlement 
waa  wiped  out ;  all  books  and  docu- 
ments were  destroyed,  The  one  link 
that  bound  Acre  to  Bolivia  was  gone. 

The  proclamation  heralding  the 
birth  of  the  new  Republic  ia  a  remark- 
able one.  In  its  defiance  to  tyranny,  in 
the  ingenious  argument  whereby  the 
whole  future  of  the  human  race  is 
involved  with  that  of  Acre,  it  yields 
to  no  document  of  the  kind  since  the 


signing  of  the  Magna 
those  paragraphs  which  dea 
purely  local  matters,  we  leai 
Soflor  Galvez  consented  to  un( 
the  arduous  duties  of  Preside 
that,  in  accordance  with  the 
tions  of  a  united  people,  ther< 
be  no  more  rubber-duties  to  p« 

As  that  astute  gentleman  hi 
seen,  it  was  somo  time  bcfor 
of  these  evenla  filtered  to  the 
world  and  longer  still  befon 
politics  were  taken  seriously, 
not  till  November  of  the  yeai 
that  the  non -arrival  of  the  ; 
money  in  Bolivia  and  a  corres] 
deficit  in  the  exchequer  broug^ 
painful  significance  homo  to  I 
statesmen.  A  column  of  two  h 
troops  of  the  line  was  a 
despatched  across  country  to 
order.  This  force,  equipped 
haste,  was  lacking  in  every  e 
which  could  make  it  effective 
only  guidance  which  its  lead 
as  to  the  route  they  must  fol] 
the  direction  taken  by  running 
At  times  this  route  lay  in  th 
of  some  treacherous  watercou 
others  it  had  to  be  painfull} 
step  by  step,  through  the 
forest. 

After  struggling  along  fi 
months  the  column  had  only 
plished  half  its  journey,  and 
lost  half  its  men.  The  rea 
their  ammunition  spent  or 
away,  themselves  living  on  wil 
and  the  products  of  the  cha 
back  to  ask  not  for  help  but 
The  gravity  of  the  task  w 
apparent.  A  new  expeditioi 
hundred  and  fifty  men  w 
patched  after  the  first  land 
while  further  troops  were  en 
to  bring  help  up  the  Amaa 
also  to  cut  oflf  supplies  fr 
insurgents  from  that  side 
tactics  which  Galvez  had 
were  those  of  incessant  and  hi 
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gnerilU    warfare.     In    this    he   was 

reinforced  by  large  numbora  of  the 
rubber-gatherers,  nearly  all  of  whom, 
be  it  noted,  were  Brazilian  subjects. 
Chief  among  his  allies,  however, 
must  be  reckoned  the  deadly  climate. 
Of  the  total  of  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  Bolivian  troops  who  took  part 
in  these  cross-country  expeditions 
but  half  managed  to  struggle  through 
the  fever-laden  swamps,  and  of  these 
survivors  again  only  two  hundred 
lived  to  see  the  blue  ocean. 

While  these  events  were  toward 
in  Acre,  their  effects  were  already 
beginning  to  be  felt  elsewhere.  The 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  supply 
of  raw  material  for  the  needs  of  the 
rubber  industry  had  led  some  time 
before  to  the  formation  of  a  company 
styled  the  Anglo-American  Rubber 
Syndicate,  which  had  made  formal 
contract  with  the  Bolivian  Govern- 
ment for  the  lease  of  a  portion  of  the 
now  disputed  territory.  Upon  the 
payment  of  a  fixed  annual  sum  it 
was  agreed  that  the  company  was  to 
administer  and  develope  those  tracts 
of  rubber-bearing  country  to  which 
titles  had  not  been  previously  granted, 
such  local  administration  being  sub- 
ject always  to  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Boli\'ian  Government.  This  contract 
was  sealed  and  signed  at  the  time 
of  the  Galvez  outbreak,  but  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country  pre- 
vented steps  being  taken  to  put  it 
into  practical  effect.  This,  speaking 
broadly,  was  unfortunate  for  the 
syndicate,  for  in  Amazonas  possession 
is  something  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  law.  Wlien  news  of  the  agree- 
ment made  by  Bolivia  in  regard  to 
Acre  became  known  to  the  rubber 
world  of  Para  and  Manaos  it  caused 
great  excitement,  especially  at  the 
latter  spot,  where  politics  aud  com- 
merce are  most  intimately  mixed.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  views  of 
politicians  here  began  to  be  reflected 


in  the  federal  capital,  in  the  columns 
of  tlte  Brazilian  Jingo  press. 

The  political  preponderance  of 
Brazil  in  America  is  due  in  the  main 
to  her  huge  bulk.  She  is  the  unex- 
plored, undeveloped  Russia  of  the 
south.  Ci%'ilisation  extends  only 
along  a  fringe  of  her  coastline  and  by 
the  banks  of  the  navigable  rivers. 
She  looks  to  foreign  enterprise  and 
capital  for  her  internal  development, 
bestirring  herself  but  little  in  that 
matter,  for  she  relies  confidently  on 
the  unearned  increment  which  as  time 
wears  on  must  of  necessity  accrue  to 
an  area  of  fertile  land  which  is 
greater,  if  we  exclude  Alaska,  than 
that  of  the  United  States.  No  other 
country  more  fully  appreciates  the 
strong  position  of  the  ground  land- 
lord. It  is  curious  to  trace  the  be- 
ginnings of  this  policy.  As  soon  as 
the  discovery  of  a  now  world  had 
been  announced  by  Columbus,  both 
Spain  and  Portugal  appealed  to  the 
Pope  to  determine  their  respective 
claims  to  its  possession.  In  reply 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  by  a  Bull  dated 
May  4th,  1493,  granted  all  newly 
discovered  western  lands  to  Spain, 
while  it  was  understood  that  every- 
thing east  of  them  should  belong  to 
Portugal.  This  imaginary  boundary, 
a  line  drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  passed 
one  hundred  mites  west  of  the  Azores, 
but  in  the  following  year  the  Portu- 
guese monarch  applied  for  its  revision. 
It  was  consequently  shifted  eleven 
hundred  miles  further  west  and  pass- 
ing now  through  New  Hispania,  as 
the  West  Indies  were  named,  came 
out  through  the  southern  continent 
somewhere  about  the  River  Plate. 
Thus  Portugal  gained  at  one  stroke 
a  million  square  miles  of  territory  at 
the  expense  of  her  ancient  rival  and 
the  Empire  of  Brazil  was  founded. 
Coming  to  more  recent  times,  a  dis- 
pute over  the  Venezuelan  frontier  of 
the  Guayanas  resulted   in  a  gain  to 
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Ifra^il  of  a,  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  and  she  is  still  bickering  else- 
where in  that  direction.  In  1867  a 
provisional  boundary  treaty  signed  be- 
tween Brazil,  Peru  and  Bolivia  ceded 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  latter  to 
this  jealous  neighbour,  while  in  the 
south  she  heis  during  the  last  decade 
laid  hands  on  ten  thousand  square 
miles  of  the  territory  of  Misiones, 
an  outlying  corner  of  the  Argentine 
Kepublic. 

With  such  traditions  to  guide  her 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  affiiir  at 
Acre  offered  Brazil  an  opportunity 
too  tempting  to  resist.  The  point 
fixed  upon  was  the  clause  in  the 
syndicate's  contract,  whereby  it  was 
empowered  by  Bolivia  to  lease  arui 
administer  a  portion  of  the  sacred 
South  American  soil.  The  further 
clause  exacting  a  large  rent  for  this 
privilege  was  brushed  aside  as  an 
unworthy  subterfuge.  The  Munroe 
doctrine  was  preached  in  excelai^, 
"  By  this  contract,"  so  runs  a  late 
official  note,  "  the  Bolivian  Govern- 
ment has  granted  foreigners  powers  to 
administer  a  region  inhabited  solely 
by  Brazilians,  This  contract  is  a 
monstrosity  in  law,  seeing  that  it 
entails  a  partial  alienation  of  sove- 
reignty made  to  a  foreign  company 
without  international  standing.  This 
is  a  concession  resembling  concessions 
in  Africa.  It  is  unworthy  of  our 
continent !  " 

The  prospect  of  private  gain  will 
add  fervour  to  even  the  purest  patriot- 
ism. A  squadron  of  five  Brazilian 
vessels  was  at  once  despatched  to 
the  Acre  river,  with  instructions  to 
put  down  all  resistance  and  bring 
back  the  latest  news.  This  force 
anticipated  the  Bolivian  contingent 
and  caught  the  new  Republic  napping. 
Although  he  waa  at  the  time  pros- 
trated with  an  attack  of  beriberi,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Galvez  rose  to 
the  occasion.     Borne  on  board  one  of 


the  invading   vessels  as  a  prison 
the  unfailing  impudence  which  is  1 
main  aaset  turned  the   occasion  in 
a  council  of  war.     Summoning  all  1 
eloquence  he  represented  Acre  as  i 
independent    state,   flying   from    t^ 
oppression  of  Bolivia  to  the  proteotq 
arms  of  Brazil,     Other  arguments 
a    private     but     equally    convinci^ 
nature   are   hinted   at.     Be   that   t 
it  may,  the  new  President   return^ 
to  his  anxious  citizens  with  the  neil 
that  they  were  now  the  firm  allies  i 
BrazU,   whUe   the   gunboats   steamfl 
away  to  Manaos  to  transmit  the  sam 
intelligence   by    wire  to   the   feden| 
Government  at  Rio.     A  prompt  met 
sage   at   once   empowered    the   Ami 
zonas'  executive  to  "  co-operato  wid 
the  authorities  at  Acre  in  restorim 
order,"  and  thus  incidentally  to  esta 
blish    a    lien  on    that  territory.     01 
March    17  th,    1900,  an  arrangement 
was  come  to  whereby  Qalvez  gave  tht 
Brazilian    forces    peaceful    possession 
of  sundry  mud  villages  and  Reminf^ 
ton  rifles  and  received  in  exchange  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  to  be  dis- 
tributed   among    the    traders — "  for 
indemnisation    of    supplies    and     for 
unpaid    salaries   of  employees   up    to 
this   date."     A   strong  remonstrance 
against    the    syndicate   was    at   the 
same    time  handed  in  to  Bolivia   by 
Brazil. 

Although  the  autonomy  of  Acre 
had  been  preserved  to  it  for  a  while 
by  these  prompt  measures,  its  Presi- 
dent was  aware  that  the  deluge  must 
soon  come,  and  cherished  the  resolve 
that  by  the  time  it  came  he  himself 
would  be  gone.  The  Bolivian  troops 
had  at  last  emerged  from  the  interior 
in  the  worst  of  tempers  and  bent 
on  showing  their  disregard  for  the 
subtleties  of  Acre's  politics  by  steady 
riile-practice  at  her  citizens.  His 
health  was  fast  breaking  down  and 
such  arguments  were  little  to  his 
taste.     He   summoned  a  meeting  of 
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determi  nation  to  place  local  defence 
first  means  no  more  than  the  assertion 
of  a  principle,  enunciated  solely  in 
deference  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
colonial  tax-payer  upon  the  subject 
of  freedom  from  outside  dictation ; 
and  that,  wherever  the  enemies  of 
the  empire  are  in  arms  against  it, 
tJtere  will  be  found  the  colonial  con- 
tingents side  by  side  with  their  home- 
born  brethren  and  contending  with 
them  for  the  post  of  danger. 

Dictation  upon  the  part  of  the 
home  authorities  and  experts  must 
bo  abandoned,  and  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  inviting  the  colonies 
to  say  what  they  are  prepared  to  do 
in  the  interests  of   imperial  defence. 


If  we  act  thus,  we  may  rely  upon 
obtaining  free-will  contributions  which 
will  gradually  increase  to  formidable 
proportions  ;  but,  if  we  insist  upon 
the  irreducible  minimum,  we  shall  in 
the  end  get  nothing  at  all.  Colonial 
loyalty  needs  to  be  fostered,  not 
sponged  upon  or  coerced.  An  appeal 
to  the  colonies  addressed  to  them  by 
the  King  himself  would  have  greater 
weight  than  any  invitation  from 
the  Government.  Colonial  loyalty  ia 
centred  upon  the  throne  to  an  extent 
that  ia  not  fully  realised  in  Great 
Britain. 

A.  W.  A.  Pollock,  Lt.-C'otonel. 

Editor  of  "  The  United  Service 
Magaeine .'' 


A  South  American  revolution  is 
no  new  thing.  It  is  bound  up  in 
our  vague  notions  of  that  distressful 
continent  with  palm-trees  and  Indians, 
old-time  buccaneers  and  quick-change 
modern  presidents.  When  eminent 
financiers  and  statesmen  tell  us  from 
their  long  experience  that  the  only 
sure  thing  in  these  sunny  climes  is 
the  unexpected,  we  are  not  shocked. 
On  the  contrary  we  feel  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  immortal  Dr.  Watts, 
"it  is  their  nature  to,"  and  it  is 
perhaps  on  this  account  that  our 
interest  in  such  happenings  is  but 
faint.  Civil  war  raged  fitfully  in 
Venezuela  for  over  two  years  before 
Europe  was  aware  that  there  was  a 
"crisis."  It  is  not  surprising  then 
that  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the 
struggle  which  is  going  on  between 
Bolivia  and  Brazil  for  the  proprietor- 
ship of  the  rubber-bearing  lands  of  the 
Upper  Amazon.  Yet  the  story  of  Acre 
deserves  more  than  a  passing  attention. 
The  portion  of  Bolivia  which  under 
the  old  Spanish  Viceroyalty  was 
known  as  lower  Peru  is  hemmed  in 
in  the  north  to  a  long,  narrow  point 
between  Peru  and  Brazil.  Its  boun- 
daries have  never  been  clearly  marked 
down.  When  they  attempted  to  do 
80,  geographers  were  confronted  on 
the  west  by  a  confused  jumble  of 
great  bare  hills,  the  refuse  heap  of 
all  nature's  crockery.  Nor  was  the 
task  easier  on  the  east.  Tropic  rains 
have  scored  the  giant  slopes  in  a 
thousand  water  courses  and  they  have 
piled  their  ddbris  below  in  deposits 
which  are  hundreds,  and  in  some 
cases  thousands  of  feet  thick.  Then 
H  the  forest  has  come,   covering  bill, 


swamp  and  ravine  as  with  a  garmei 
until    they    are    blent   in  a  deceitfi 
sameness  which  is  the  despair  of  ti 
explorer.     Brought  thus  to  halt,  tt 
boundary  commissioners  projected  d 
either  hand  an  imaginary  line,  whi<) 
linos,    passing   more   easily  than  t^ 
commissioners    over    these     materia 
obstacles,    were   to   meet  in   latitu( 
6'  22"  south,  at  or  about  the  soui 
of    the    river    Javary,    one    of    t] 
farthest    affluents    of    the    Amaz< 
The   wedge   enclosed    by  these  lin^ 
pointing    towards    the    great    And 
which  bend  ever  away  to  follow  th« 
blue    Pacific    coast,    constitutes    thi 
territory  of  Acre. 

Every  drop  of  water  that  fal 
throughout  this  district,  and  indeed 
for  many  thousands  of  miles  around, 
must  come  at  last,  be  it  as  rushing 
cataract  or  placid  stream,  to  swell 
the  volume  of  the  Amazon.  The 
paths  which  these  streams  have 
cut  in  order  to  join  their  mighty 
parent  are  the  only  practical  high- 
ways known.  Unless  land  routes  are 
constantly  traversed  and  cleared,  they 
soon  become  lost  beneath  the  untiring 
inroads  of  the  tropic  vegetation.  So 
it  comes  about  that  to-day,  even  as 
in  the  times  of  the  Conquistadores, 
travellers  journey  to  and  fro  by  the 
medium  of  the  moving  road,  save 
where  the  rapids  force  them  to  make 
a  portage.  Such  interruptions  to  the 
journey  are,  from  the  nature  of  the 
country,  both  costly  and  frequent,  for 
the  average  river  of  the  Brazilian 
central  highlands,  before  it  emerges 
into  the  Amazon  valley,  resembles  in 
its  general  character  a  glorified  trout 
stream. 
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The  lure  that  led  latter-day  explorers 
first  to  penetrate  and  afterwards  to 
settle  in  these  isolated  hinterlands 
was  not  gold,  but  its  modern  equiva- 
lent on  the  Amazon,  rubber.  Tho 
trader  of  to-day  searches  amid  the 
vegetation  of  the  steaming  forest  for 
groves  where  the  slender  bole  of  the 
rubber-tree  waves  its  high  hoEwl  and 
graceful  foliage.  From  Brazil  comes 
more  than  twothiitls  of  the  rubber 
used  in  the  commercial  world.  The 
exports  during  the  year  1900  reached 
twenty-six  thousand  tons,  with  a  net 
value  of  £'1,000,000  sterling.  Most 
of  this  product  is  transhipped  into 
ocean-going  vessels  at  the  Port  of 
Para,  which  is  situated  on  the  main 
branch  of  the  Amazon  delta  and  com- 
mands the  entrance  to  that  inland 
sea.  A  thousand  miles  up-stream  on 
a  hog'sback  of  alluvial  washed  down 
by  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Amazon's  main 
northern  tributary,  stands  Manaoa, 
round  whose  name  lingers  still  some 
glamour  of  the  old-time  legends.  For 
Manaos  is  the  collecting-point  for  the 
up-country  rubber,  brought  down  by 
raft  and  steamer,  in  cumbrous  Noah's 
arks  and  crazy  dugs-outs ;  floated, 
carried,  driven  through  cataract, 
swamp  and  forest,  till  after  travail 
unspeakable  it  is  piled  high  in  the 
great  warehouses.  And  of  every 
variety  which  the  merchant  receives, 
that  on  which  he  sets  the  greatest 
store,  the  toughest  and  purest  of  all, 
is  the  red  rubber  of  Acre. 

As  ia  well  known,  rubber  is  con- 
verted into  its  commercial  form  from 
the  sap  of  a  tree,  the  hevea  Brazil- 
ensis  of  the  botanists.  The  plant 
attains  its  greatest  perfection  on 
alluvial  flats  where,  sheltered  from 
high  winds  and  amply  irrigated  by 
periodic  doods,  it  absorbs  the  full 
stimulus  of  the  tropic  sun.  Its  sap 
rises  during  a  growing  period  of  six 
months,  when  it  may  be  tapped  at 
any  time  without   sensibly   affecting 


the  vitality  of  the  tree.  The  only 
tools  used  in  this  work  are  a  small 
wedge-shaped  hatchet,  a  number  of 
small  tin  cups  and  a  large  pail  or 
calabash.  Laden  with  this  primitive 
outfit  the  rubber-gatherer  arrives  at 
the  scene  of  his  labours,  where  the 
trees  are  scattered  thinly  through 
primeval  forest.  Tl>e  tree  is  ringed 
with  a  series  of  upward  cuts  through 
its  bark,  great  care  being  taken  not 
to  injure  the  woody  core,  between 
which  and  its  outer  cover  the  sap 
runs.  He  then  attaches  the  tin  cup 
below  the  incision  in  such  a  way  as 
to  catch  the  milky,  viscous  fluid. 
When  a  sufficient  number  of  trees 
have  been  so  treated,  the  labourer 
goes  round  again  and  emptying  the 
contents  of  the  tin  cups  into  the 
calabash  carries  it  back  to  the  clearing 
where  he  has  built  his  hut.  On  the 
following  day  a  fresh  series  of  cuts 
is  mode  somewhat  lower  down  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  and  so  on  until  the 
flow  is  exhausted  and  fresh  groves 
must  be  sought.  In  order  to  dry  out 
the  milk  a  fire  made  of  palm-nuts  is 
preferred,  but  when  these  are  not 
procurable  certain  other  hard  woods 
are  sought.  A  funnel  is  set  over  the 
fire  while  a  paddle-shaped  stick  is 
dipped  in  tlie  sap  and  revolved  in 
the  hot  smoke  that  pours  out  of  the 
opening.  When  the  liquid  portion 
has  thus  been  dried  out,  only  the 
fibrine  or  true  caoutchouc  remains. 
This  process  is  continued  until  a  large 
cake  is  collected  on  the  paddle.  The 
rubber  is  now  in  a  marketable  state, 
and  one  of  the  chief  points  on  which 
a  rubber-merchant  must  possess  expert 
knowledge  is  the  proportion  of  water 
still  contained  in  the  parcels  of  pro- 
duce submitted  to  him.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  all  the  milk  gathered  from 
the  trees  should  be  treated  during 
the  same  day,  as  its  quality  rapidly 
deteriorates  on  exposure  to  air. 

All  these  methods  are  primitive  in 
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the  extreme  and  require  little  or  no 
ekill  in  their  operation.  Yet  the 
work  is  not  only  well  but  extrava- 
gantly paid,  for  there  are  but  few 
who  can  endure  it.  The  gatherer 
must  often  work  all  day  in  water, 
wading  breast  deep  across  the  marshy 
lands  which  separate  the  rubljer 
groves.  As  a  consequence  malaria  is 
almost  inevitable.  There  is  a  further 
chance  of  its  complication  by  diseases 
indigenous  to  the  region,  such  as 
elephantiasis  and  beriberi,  and  for 
this  last  the  only  known  cure  lies 
in  a  speedy  departure.  The  yearly 
mortality  among  Europeans  in  the 
Acre  region  is  close  upon  fifty  per 
cent.,  and  even  native-bom  Brazilians, 
who  from  their  habits  of  temperance 
enjoy  a  greater  immunity  from  dis- 
ease, can  rarely  be  tempted  to  brave 
its  dangers. 

The  one  human  exception  who 
seems  to  thrive  in  the  Acre  hinter- 
lands is  the  native  of  Ceara,  a 
province  l5nng  on  the  coast  between 
Pernambuco  and  Para.  The  fierce 
droughts  which  afflict  this  region 
have  driven  the  squatter  population 
to  the  hills,  on  whose  slopes  flows 
a  constant  water-supply  and  where 
rubber  may  also  be  found,  albeit  of 
inferior  quality.  At  heart  an  Indian, 
the  Cejtrense  speaks  the  Guarani 
patois  which  is  the  common  heritage 
of  all  river  tribes  south  of  the 
Amazon,  although  ou  occasion  he  can 
make  shift  with  the  Portuguese  of 
his  half-breed  forefathers.  His  food 
is  pounded  maize,  tish  and  mandioca  ; 
his  luxuries  a  mouthful  of  aguar- 
diente and  a  cigarette.  He  dresses 
in  a  hat  and  a  shirt,  and  when 
he  travels  his  equipment  consists  of 
a  hammock  and  a  chopping-knife. 
Skilled  in  the  simple  lore  of  the 
forest  and  inured  to  its  hardships, 
he  welcomes  the  lot  of  rubber 
gatherer  and  thrives  in  it.  Thus  it 
has    come    about     that    the    rubber 


industry    in    Acre    depends 

labour  upon    this  district,   and 

year   contractors    come   hither 

the  coast  in  search  of   workei 

substantial  sum  is   handed    to 

who  oftier    themselves,  destined 

retically    for    the    support    of 

families    during    their    absence 

spent  more  frequently  in  a  prelii 

orgy.     The  men  are  now  shipf 

and   bound    over    for    the   sea* 

the  traders  on  the  up-river  st 

Their  scale  of  pay  depends  ei 

on  the  amount  of   rubber  tha 

are  able  to  collect  and  prepar 

during  all  this  time  they  are  < 

to  purchase  their  necessaries  i 

trader's    store.        The    final    se 

up  is    usually  the  signal  for  a 

long  bout  of  dissipation.      Tht 

gatherer   returns   to   his   own 

rich  in  a  new  hat  and  a  roll  of 

elastic-sided    boots,  cheap  seer 

a  gramaphone  or  a  revolver,  i 

ing  to  his  varying  tastes  and 

So  long  as  the  rubber  trade  floi 

this  simple  routine  worked  wit 

hitch.     The   workers    went   a^ 

pay-day,   stuffiug  their    belts    f 

good    sovereigns.      The    trade 

quired  easy  fortunes,  and,  far 

the  pneumatic  -  tyred  bicycle  c 

the  face  of  every  civilised  land. 

Into  this  commercial  Arcadia 

like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  the 

of    Galvez,   first  and    only  Pn 

of    the   year-old   Republic   of 

Like  the  old  freebooters  who  pr 

him  into  the  west,  Galvez  haile 

a  Spanish  port.     His  early  re 

somewhat    obscure,    but    we 

that  in  the  beginning  of  the  e 

he  determined,  in  company  wit 

hundred  of  his  compatriots,  to  . 

the   Argentine   Republic  the  i 

denied  him  by  the  land  of  his 

He     had      chosen     an     unfoi 

moment  for  his  venture.     Ar| 

was  suffering  from  a  severe  &. 

crisis   and    had   her   own 
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attend  to ;  and  so  during  the  few 
jeara  of  his  residence  in  the  Plate, 
where  he  followed  the  humble  but 
necessary  profession  of  a  barber, 
Galvez  seems  to  have  met  with  little 
luck  and  less  appreciation.  With 
the  true  adventurer's  spirit — for  tlie 
man  is  a  born  gambler — we  find  him 
soon  resolved  to  seek  fortune  else- 
where. Taking  ship  at  Monte  Video 
he  proceeded  by  easy  stages  up  the 
Brazils.  In  succession  he  halted  at 
all  the  toNi-ns  clustered  at  the  foot  of 
the  big  hills  along  that  magic  coast, 
which  look  ever  for  fortune  to  come 
to  them  across  the  ocean,  while  they 
turn  their  backs  upon  the  unknown, 
unexplored  interior.  Ah  Galvez  pro- 
ceeded discord,  like  a  bird  of  ill-omen, 
attended  his  path.  The  political 
passions  which  had  slumbered  for 
a  time  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Emperor  Dom  Pedi-o  the  Second, 
broke  out  at  last  in  an  open  rebel- 
lion among  the  southern  states  of 
Parana  and  Rio  Grande,  smouldering 
and  blazing  alternately  for  five  long 
years.  In  South  America  the  pro- 
fessions of  gambling  and  of  politics 
have  much  in  common.  Galvez 
applied  himself  to  their  joint  study 
with  the  ardour  born  of  conviction 
and  opportunity.  At  Para  however 
a  new  factor  had  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Folk  there  care  little  for  the  dead 
bones  of  the  old  Empire  ;  little  even 
for  the  troubles  of  the  new  Federa- 
tion, save  where  they  touch  the 
interests  of  the  great  product  which 
has  vitalised  the  whole  of  the 
Amazon — rubber.  The  person  who 
cannot  take  an  interest  in  the  one 
topic  which,  directly  or  indirectly, 
affects  every  soul  of  the  population 
settled  in  the  territory  had  better 
turn  back.  But  our  adventurer 
held  on,  and  as  he  ascended  the  broad 
flood  his  mind  found  in  these  new 
surroundings  much  food  for  reflection. 
As  a  consequence  of  those  reflections 


we  find  him  in  1897  occupying  a 
position  in  the  Bolivian  custom-house 
at  Port  Alonso,  established  just 
above  the  junction  of  the  Acre  river 
with  the  upper  Amazon. 

The  total  output  of  rubber  from 
Bolivia  is  some  three  thousand  tons, 
of  which  more  than  two-thirds  find  an 
outlet  by  this  river.  Concessions  for 
working  blocks  of  rubber- bearing  lands 
are  granted  to  applicants  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  yearly  rental.  The 
main  revenue  however  to  which 
Bolivia  looks  from  this  source  comes 
from  the  tax  levied  on  exported 
rubber,  which  amounts  to  twenty-two 
per  cent,  of  ita  net  market  value. 
Towards  the  end  of  1898,  when 
rubber  was  worth  from  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  to  four  shillings  per 
pound,  the  income  which  Acre  rubber 
gave  to  Bolivia  exceeded  £150,000. 
This  sum  was  collected,  much  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  traders,  at  the 
customhouse  of  Port  Alonso.  The 
post  which  thus  upheld  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Bolivian  territory 
counted  only  forty  men.  Moreover 
the  distance  between  the  little  settle- 
ment and  its  base  of  government, 
though  short  in  count  of  miles,  was 
long  when  reckoned  in  time.  From 
the  city  of  La  Paz,  which  stands  near 
Lake  Titicaca  on  the  high  Bolivian 
plateau,  there  is  no  practicable  over- 
land route  to  Acre.  It  is  quicker, 
and  a  good  deal  safer,  to  take  the 
sea-route  (some  ten  thousand  miles 
round  the  Horn  and  up  the  Amazon) 
than  to  trust  any  communication  to 
that  seven  hundred  miles  of  short 
cut.  Possessed  of  these  facts,  it  is 
not  difiicult  to  follow  Qalvez's  next 
move.  His  plan  was  simple  as  it 
was  effective — to  abolish  the  cus- 
toms, Thus  the  rubber  -  duties,  at 
present  lavished  on  a  distant  and 
unheeding  Government,  would  remain, 
as  was  but  right  and  natural,  in  the 
pockets   of    the    traders   who   risked 
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tlieir  Jives  to  get  the  rubber.  It 
would  be  8omo  time  before  the  out- 
side world  knew  what  was  going  on  in 
this  isolated  region,  and  when  the  nows 
leaked  out  Brazil  would  not  interfere 
and  Bolivia  could  not.  And  then — 
but  at  this  point  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  Galvez's  imagination  ran  riot. 

The  idea  of  Bolivia,  cramped  and 
confined  as  she  is,  giving  accidental 
birth  to  a  republic  yet  more  forlorn 
than  herself  seems,  as  we  discuss  it 
calmly  here,  fantastic  enough.  It 
was  otherwise  with  the  men  who 
dwelt  in  that  tropic  land,  whose 
wealth  was  palpable  before  their  eyes 
and  whose  exuberance  ran  riot  in 
their  veins.  Ignorant,  self-confident, 
and  gamblers  all,  they  were  easily 
led  away  by  the  tempting  lure  of 
self-government,  The  project  was 
eagerly  discussed  in  the  traders'  huts 
during  the  hot  siesta  hour.  The 
Indian  gatherers  wove  it  into  their 
chanteys  as  they  paddled  away  up- 
stream into  the  heart  of  the  teeming 
wilderness.  Oalvez  was  assisted  in 
all  this  preliminary  propaganda  by 
one  Utoff — a  piece  of  cosmopolitan 
driftwood  cast  up,  like  his  leader,  on 
these  shores  of  circumstance.  On 
February  2nd,  1899,  these  two  col- 
lected some  twenty  traders  with 
their  dependants  and  Indian  followers, 
perhaps  four  hundred  men  all  told. 
Led  by  Galvez  they  descended  on 
Seflor  Ibarra,  the  official  in  charge  of 
the  little  customs  station.  If  there 
was  any  preliminary  parley  it  has  not 
come  to  light.  The  entire  settlement 
was  wiped  out ;  all  books  and  docu- 
ments were  destroyed,  The  one  link 
that  bound  Acre  to  Bolivia  was  gone. 

The  proclamation  heralding  the 
birth  of  the  new  Republic  is  a  remark- 
able one.  In  its  defiance  Lo  tyranny,  in 
the  ingenious  argument  whereby  the 
whole  future  of  the  human  race  is 
involved  with  that  of  Acre,  it  yields 
to  DO  document  of  the  kind  since  the 


at 
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signing  of  the  M&giut  Ohai 
those  paragraphs  which  d 
purely  local  matters,  we  leai 
Seiior  Galvez  consented  to  un< 
the  arduous  duties  of  Presidi 
that,  in  accordance  with  the 
tions  of  a  united  people,  thei 
be  no  more  rubber-duties  to  pa 

As  that  astute  gentleman  hi 
seen,  it  was    some  time  befoi 
of  these  events  iiltered  to  the 
world   and    longer   still    befoi 
politics  were  taken  seriously, 
not  till  November  of  the  3'eaj 
that  the  non-arrival   of   the 
money  in  Bolivia  and  a  corresj 
deficit  in  the  exchequer  brought 
painful  significance  home  to  Bo 
statesmen.     A  column  of  two  hu 
troops    of     the     line    was    at 
despatched  across  country  to 
order.     Tins  force,   equipped 
haste,  was  lacking  in  every 
which  could  make  it  effective, 
only  guidance  which  its  leader 
as  to  the  route  they  must  folio 
the  direction  taken  by  running 
At  times  this  route  lay  in  the 
of  some  treacherous  watercouri 
others  it  had  to  be  painfully 
step    by    step,     through    the 
forest. 

After  struggling  along  for 
months  the  column  had  only  t 
plished  half  its  journey,  and 
lost  half  its  men.  The  rema 
their  ammunition  spent  or  ti 
away,  themselves  living  on  wild 
and  the  products  of  the  chase 
back  to  ask  not  for  help  but  t 
The  gravity  of  the  task  wai 
apparent.  A  new  expedition 
hundred  and  fifty  men  was 
patched  after  the  first  land  cc 
while  further  troops  were  eml 
to  bring  help  up  the  Amazo: 
also  to  cut  off  supplies  froi 
insurgents  from  that  aide 
tactics  which  Galvez  had  w 
were  those  of  incessant  and  hai 
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guerilla  warfare.  In  this  he  waa 
reinforced  by  large  numbers  of  the 
rubber-gatherers,  nearly  all  of  whom, 
be  it  noted,  were  Brazilian  subjects. 
Chief  among  his  allies,  however, 
must  be  reckoned  the  deadly  climate. 
Of  the  total  of  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  Bolivian  troops  who  took  part 
in  these  cross-country  expeditions 
but  half  managed  to  struggle  through 
the  fever-laden  swamps,  and  of  theso 
survivors  again  only  two  hundred 
lived  to  see  the  blue  ocean. 

While  these  events  were  toward 
in  Acre,  their  effects  were  already 
beginning  to  be  felt  elsewhere.  The 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  supply 
of  raw  material  for  the  needs  of  the 
rubber  industry  had  led  some  time 
before  to  the  formation  of  a  company 
styled  the  Anglo-American  Rubber 
Syndicate,  which  had  made  formal 
contract  with  the  Bolivian  Govern- 
ment for  the  lease  of  a  portion  of  the 
now  disputed  territory.  Upon  the 
payment  of  a  fixed  annual  sum  it 
waa  agreed  that  the  company  waa  to 
administer  and  develope  those  tracts 
of  rubber-bearing  country  to  which 
titles  had  not  been  previously  granted, 
such  local  administration  being  sub- 
ject always  to  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Bolivian  Government.  This  contract 
was  sealed  and  signed  at  the  time 
of  the  Galvez  outbreak,  but  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country  pre- 
vented steps  being  taken  to  put  it 
into  practical  effect.  This,  speaking 
broadly,  was  unfortunate  for  the 
syndicate,  for  in  Amazona.?  possession 
is  something  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  law.  When  news  of  the  agree- 
ment made  by  Bolivia  in  regard  to 
Acre  became  known  to  the  rubber 
world  of  Para  and  Manaoa  it  caused 
great  excitement,  especially  at  the 
latter  spot,  where  politics  and  com- 
merce are  most  intimately  mixed.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  views  of 
politicians  here  began  to  be  reflected 


in  the  federal  capital,  in  the  columns 
of  the  Brazilian  Jingo  press. 

The  political  preponderance  of 
Brazil  in  America  is  due  in  the  main 
to  her  huge  bulk.  She  is  the  unex- 
plored, undeveloped  Russia  of  the 
south.  Civilisation  extends  only 
along  a  fringe  of  her  coastline  and  by 
the  banks  of  the  navigable  rivers. 
She  looks  to  foreign  enterprise  and 
capital  for  her  internal  development, 
bestirring  herself  but  little  in  that 
matter,  for  she  relies  confidently  on 
the  unearned  increment  which  as  time 
wears  on  must  of  necessity  accrue  to 
an  area  of  fertile  land  which  La 
greater,  if  we  exclude  Alaska,  than 
that  of  the  United  States.  No  other 
country  more  fully  appreciates  the 
strong  position  of  the  ground  land- 
lord. It  is  curious  to  trace  the  be- 
ginnings of  this  policy.  As  soon  as 
the  discovery  of  a  new  world  had 
been  announced  by  Columbus,  both 
Spain  and  Portugal  appealed  to  the 
Pope  to  determine  their  respective 
claims  to  its  possession.  In  reply 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  by  a  Bull  dated 
May  4th,  1493,  granted  all  newly 
discovered  western  lands  to  Spain, 
while  it  was  understood  that  every- 
thing east  of  them  should  belong  to 
Portugal.  This  imaginary  boundary, 
a  line  drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  passed 
one  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Azores, 
but  in  the  following  year  the  Portu- 
guese monarch  applied  for  its  revision. 
It  was  consequently  shifted  eleven 
hundred  miles  further  west  and  pass- 
ing now  through  New  Hispania,  as 
the  West  Indies  were  named,  came 
out  through  the  southern  continent 
somewhere  about  the  River  Plate. 
Thus  Portugal  gained  at  one  stroke 
a  million  square  miles  of  territory  at 
the  expense  of  her  ancient  rival  and 
the  Empire  of  Brazil  was  founded. 
Coming  to  more  recent  times,  a  dis- 
pute over  the  Venezuelan  frontier  of 
the  Guayanas  resulted   in  a  gain  to 
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Brazil  of  a  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  and  she  is  still  bickering  else- 
where in  that  direction.  In  1867  a 
provisional  boundary  treaty  signed  be- 
tween Brazil,  Peru  and  Bolivia  ceded 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  latter  to 
this  jealous  neighbour,  while  in  the 
south  she  has  during  the  last  decade 
laid  hands  on  ten  thousand  square 
miles  of  the  territory  of  Misiones, 
an  outlying  corner  of  the  Argentine 

'      Republic. 

H  With  such  traditions  to  guide  her 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  affair  at 
Acre  offered  Brazil  an  opportunity 
too  tempting  to  resist.  The  point 
fixed  upon  was  the  clause  in  the 
syndicate's   contract,  whereby  it  waa 

^^-  empowered  by   Bolivia  to  lease  and 

^M  ttdvninitter  a  portion  of  the  sacred 
South  American  soil.  The  further 
clause  exacting  a  large  rent  for  this 
privilege  was  brushed  aside  as  an 
unworthy  subterfuge.  The  Munroe 
doctrine  was  preached  in  excdvis, 
"  By  this  contract,"  so  runs  a  late 
officitd  note,  "  the  Bolivian  Govern- 
ment has  granted  foreigners  powers  to 
administer  a  region  inhabited  solely 
by  Brazilians,  This  contract  is  a 
monstrosity  in  law,  seeing  that  it 
entails  a  partial  alienation  of  sove- 
reignty made  to  a  foreign  company 
without  international  standing.  This 
i$  a  concession  resembling  conce-ssions 
in  Africa.  It  is  unworthy  of  our 
continent !  " 

The  prospect  of  private  gain  will 
add  fervour  to  even  the  purest  patriot- 
ism. A  squadron  of  five  Brazilian 
vessels  was  at  once  despatched  to 
the  Acre  river,  with  instructions  to 
put  down  all  resistance  and  bring 
back  the  latest  news.  This  force 
anticipated  the  Bolivian  contingent 
and  caught  the  new  Kepublic  napping. 
Although  he  was  at  the  time  pros- 
trated with  an  attack  of  beriberi,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Galvez  rose  to 
the  occaaioQ.     Borne  on  board  one  of 


the   invading   vessels   as   a   prison 
the  unfailing  impudence  which  is  1 
main  asset  turned  the   occasion  ia 
a  council  of  war.     Summoning  all  I 
eloquence  he  represented  Acre  aa  ( 
independent    state,   flying    from    tj 
oppression  of  Bolivia  to  the  protectii 
arms  of  Brazil.     Other  arguments  \ 
a    private     but     equally    convincil 
nature   are   hinted    at.     Be    that   I 
it  may,  the  new  President    return^ 
to  his  anxious  citizens  with  the  neii 
that  they  were  now  the  firm  allies  i 
Brazil,   while   the   gunboats   steamQ 
away  to  Manaos  to  transmit  the  saoa 
Intel  hgence   by   wire  to   the   feder<| 
Government  at  Rio.     A  prompt  me^ 
sage   at   once   empowered    the   Ami 
zonas'  executive  to  "  co-operato  wii 
the  authorities  at  Acre  in  restori; 
order,"  and  thus  incidentally  to  es 
bliah    a    lien  on    that  territory. 
March    17th,    1900,  an  arrangement 
was  come  to  whereby  Galvez  gave  the 
Brazilian    forces    peaceful   possessioi 
of  sundry  mud  villages  and  Remin|^ 
ton  rifles  and  received  in  exchange  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  to  be  dis- 
tributed   among    the    traders — "  for 
iudemnisation    of    supplies    and     for 
unpaid    salaries   of  employees    up    to 
this   date."     A   strong  remonstrance 
against    the    syndicate   was    at   the 
samo   time  handed  in  to  Bolivia   by 
Brazil. 

Although  the  autonomy  of  Acre 
had  been  preserved  to  it  for  a  while 
by  these  prompt  measures,  its  Presi- 
dent was  aware  that  the  deluge  must 
soon  come,  and  cherished  the  resolve 
that  by  the  time  it  came  he  himself 
would  be  gone.  The  Bolivian  troops 
had  at  last  emerged  from  the  interior 
in  the  worst  of  tempers  and  bent 
on  showing  their  disregard  for  the 
subtleties  of  Acre's  politics  by  steady 
rifle-practice  at  her  citizens.  His 
health  was  fast  breaking  down  and 
such  arguments  were  little  to  his 
taste.     He   summoned  a  meeting  o£ 
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the  traders,  to  whom  he  explained 
the  dangers  of  their  position.  Al- 
though they  had  secured  the  tem- 
porary protection  of  Brazil  it  was 
necessary  to  protect  their  indepen- 
dence even  should  that  ally  desert 
them.  At  present  they  were  at  the 
mercy  of  any  tug-boat  which  chose 
to  blockade  the  mouth  of  the  Acre 
river.  More  arms,  more  ammunition, 
and  above  all  a  couple  of  river 
steamers  were  urgently  needed.  If 
they  would  provide  the  sinews  of  war, 
Galvez,  in  spite  of  his  ill  health, 
would  undertake  to  fetch  up  these 
necessaries  from  Para.  At  this  point 
in  the  proceedings  Seuor  Utoff, 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  general 
handy  man,  arose  and  collected  sub- 
scriptions. It  was  eighteen  months 
since  any  rubber-duties  had  been  paid, 
and  during  all  this  time  the  traders 
had  pushed  on  their  work  at  a  cent- 
per-cent.  profit.  By  playing  on  their 
fears  for  future  profits  and  pointing 
to  his  recent  success, — the  mild 
answer  which  had  averted  the  wrath 
of  the  Brazilian  squadron, — Galvez 
extracted  from  the  confiding  mer- 
chants a  sum  which,  incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
£70,000  sterling.  Then  bearing  all 
the  hopes  of  Acre's  future  and  most 
of  the  ready  money  of  its  citizens  he 
embarked  once  more  on  the  broad 
Amazon,  this  time  "  waters  down- 
ward "  as  the  local  idiom  has  it.  The 
additional  force  which  Bolivia  had 
despatched  by  the  sea-route  was  easily 
avoided.  At  its  periodic  season  of 
flood  the  Amazon  each  year  makes 
fresh  cuts  through  the  banks  of  soft 
alluvium  which  bound  it.  In  such 
backwaters  a  vessel  may  navigate  for 
days  parallel  to  the  main  stream,  yet 
hidden  from  it  by  the  growth  of  a 
virgin  forest.  Galvez  journeyed  suc- 
cessfully past  Manaos,  arriving  in  due 
time  at  the  ocean  port  of  Para. 

Here  we  have  to  record  a  circum- 


stance which  finally  sealed  the  fate 
of  the  new-fledged  Republic  and 
which  the  warmest  admirers  of  its 
late  President  have  never  been  able 
to  explain.  He  bought  no  river-boata, 
nor  Mauser  rifles,  nor  any  other 
armament.  He  merely  banked  the 
£70,000  in  his  own  name  and  took 
the  first  boat  to  Spain. 

The  attitude  of  Bolivia  with  regard 
to  Acre  has,  in  a  diplomatic  sense, 
been  correct  througliout.  She  claims 
that  her  boundaries  were  definitely 
settled  by  the  treaty  of  1867  and 
that  its  details  have  been  amplified 
by  various  surveying  parties  des- 
patched by  her  since  for  that  purpose. 
She  is  surprised  that  either  Brazil  or 
Peru  should  still  have  any  doubts  on 
this  subject.  She  has  a  perfect  right 
to  establish  a  customs  post  in  her 
own  territory,  at  Port  Alonso  or  else- 
where, and  to  levy  duties  on  the 
rubber  exported  from  Acre  down  the 
Amazon,  a  river  which  is  free  to  the 
navigation  of  all  nations.  Acting  on 
this  right  she  has  leased  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Acre  district  to 
a  responsible  syndicate  under  an 
arrangement  which,  while  it  affects 
no  sovereign  rights,  will  give  better 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned — includ- 
ing Brazil.  A  slight  local  disturbance, 
about  which  has  arisen  some  foolish 
talk  of  a  new  republic,  baa  alone 
prevented  this  contract  from  being 
carried  into  effect.  Bolivia  is  grieved 
that  Brazil  should  have  been  led  away 
by  the  acts  of  these  unauthorised 
persons,  on  whom  a  punitive  force 
will  shortly  impose  order.  Finally, 
while  denying  grounds  for  any  foreign 
claim  upon  the  territory  of  Acre, 
Bolivia  is  willing  to  submit  the  whole 
question  to  any  impartial  tribunal. 
The  weak  point  in  all  this  argument 
is  that  Bolivia  can  neither  put  down 
the  Acre  trouble  nor  force  Brazil  to 
arbitrate.  Her  army  consists  of  raw, 
half-Indian  levies,  unused  to  foreign 
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service  and  furnished  with  an  equip- 
ment long  out  of  date.  She  has  no 
ships,  no  money,  and  no  credit.  Her 
only  real  hope  is  ba.sed  on  the  justice 
of  her  claims  and  the  ethics  of  inter- 
national law.  If  these  fail  her  she 
must  look  abroad  for  help,  and  in  the 
light  of  their  Venezuelan  experience 
European  powers,  once  bitten,  will  be 
twice  shy  of  interfering. 

The  question  of  Acre  is  in  truth 
a  difficult  one.  Yet  so  far  as  the 
outer  world  is  concerned  the  pith  of 
the  matter  lies,  not  in  who  holds  the 
title-deeds,  but  in  how  the  territory  is 
administered.  The  day  ia  long  past 
when  Nigeria  and  New  Spain,  Pekin 
and  Peru,  were  mere  incidents  in  a 
hierogljrphic  map,  bestrewn  with  un- 
couth monsters  and  full-rigged  ships. 
The  fabled  wonders  of  yesterday  are 
the  tourist  attractions  of  today,  and 
since  steam  and  electricity  have 
girdled  the  world  they  have  rendered 
it  more  sensitive  to  the  well-being  of 
its  component  parts.  Isolation  is  no 
longer  an  excuse  for  miagovemment. 
Each  year  forces  a  higher  responsi- 
bility, a  sense  of  civicism,  upon  nations 
as  upon  individuals.  By  results  only 
can  a  people  justify  its  title  to 
possession,  for  in  the  beginning  those 
possessions  were  given,  a  common 
gift,  to  the  wide  world  of  man.  If 
they  palter  with  their  trust  they  will 
some  day  be  arraigned  before  the  bar 
of  posterity,  and  no  parchmented 
treaty,  no  hair-splitting  diplomacy, 
will  condone  their  fault  or  save  their 
stewardship  from  passing  into  abler 
hands. 

We  get  one  more  glimpse  of  the 
irrepressible  Galvez,  whose  passion  for 
gambling  dissipated  in  a  year  the  sum 
confided  to  him  by  his  late  fellow- 
citizens.  Thus  thrown  a^ain  upon 
his  own  resources,  his  feet  naturally 
sought  the  path  which  they  hod  trod 
before  with  such  marked  success. 
During  a  second  visit  to  Suenos  Ayres 
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in  April,  1902,  the  more  sensatio: 
press  of  that  city  gave  him  so: 
notoriety,  extolling  his  "  virile 
sonality "  as  typical  of  a  race  whii 
had  secured  to  the  Latin  nations  tl 
dominion  of  the  South  American  con 
nent.  His  business  methods  however 
were  viewed  with  distrust,  and  a  dili- 
gent canvass  in  the  ranks  of  hia 
admirers  only  yielded  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  paper  dollars,  with  which 
he  sailed  forthwith,  to  install  Acre 
once  more  in  her  place  among  the 
nations.  But  Acre  had  passed  for 
ever  from  his  shifty  grasp.  It  is 
possible  that  he  sought  to  combine 
with  his  patriotic  schemes  one  of 
blackmail  on  Manaos,  for  whose 
Government  he  had  all  along  been 
a  catspaw.  This  theory  would  at 
least  account  for  the  disfavour  with 
which  his  reappearance  was  unani- 
mously viewed.  A  Brazilian  gunboat 
overtook  him  long  before  he  had 
reached  his  goal,  and  his  present 
address,  with  a  vagueness  that  fits 
the  region,  is  given  as  "  up  the  river." 
Marooned  on  the  shores  of  some  far-oflF 
tributary,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
reflects  with  philosophy  upon  the 
restrictions  which  hedge  about  a 
political  reformer  on  the  Upper 
Amazons, 

Meanwhile  the  trade  of  Acre  is 
dead.  Brazil  holds  the  key  of  export 
navigation,  and  until  her  claim  for 
an  extension  of  territory  is  granted  it 
is  not  likely  that  she  will  release  it. 
The  Bolivian  troops  occupy  a  few 
scattered  posts,  and  their  authority 
extends  just  so  far  as  a  rifle-bullet 
can  penetrate  into  the  dense  forest 
The  whole  region,  from  the  Madei 
river  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  is 
a  state  of  open  anarchy,  and  e 
trading  adventurer,  fighting  with  his 
followers  for  his  own  hand,  does  that 
which  seems  good  in  his  own  eyes. 
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The  motto  of  the  Province  of 
Munster  should  be  sic  vos  non  vobis. 
Its  people  breed  many  cattle  for  the 
English  market,  and  many  children 
for  the  United  States.  Tillage  does 
not  pay,  and  grazing  farms  give  em- 
ployment to  very  few  hands.  In 
many  English  counties  grazing  is 
replacing  tillage,  but  the  peasantry 
find  work  and  sorrow  in  the  Elnglish 
towns.  There  are  few  industries  in 
Ireland,  and  the  superfluous  sons  and 
daughters  still  cross  the  Atlantic. 
Politicians  aver  that  the  fat  kine  arc 
eating  up  the  lean  people,  but  farmers, 
however  patriotic,  are  not  altruists, 
and  by  the  rearing  of  cattle  much 
money  can  be  made  with  small  labour. 
In  early  Ireland,  when  Iseult  lived 
in  her  tower  at  Chapelizod,  and  Sir 
Cauline  fell  in  love  with  Christabelle, 
the  kerne,  the  earth- tillers  were  de- 
spised as  slaves  ;  the  dignity  of  labour 
is  a  Teutonic,  not  a  Celtic  conception. 
Irish  annals  are  a  record  of  bloodshed 
and  miracles,  not  of  enduring  toil. 
No  Celtic  Virgil  sang  of  reaping 
folk  and  sowing.  The  Irish  would 
only  have  hearkened  to  such  an  one 
in  his  most  unlovely  mood,  the  cata- 
logue of  casualties : 

Ortygium    Cccneus,    victorem    Cflenea 

TumuB, 
Tumus  Itym  Cloniumque  Dioxippum 

Promolumque 
Et  Sagarim  et   auxxuuis  stantem  pro 

turribus  Idan. 

Further,  bullocks  and  heifers  do  not 
need  so  much  sun  as  wheat  and 
barley,  while  grass  grows  under  grey 
skies  and  soft  rain.  The  Irishman 
rarely  pipes  to  the  tune  of  which  the 


old  cow  died.  The  richer  grann 
lands  of  Munster  will  not  be  tilled' 
so  long  as  men  shall  prefer  the  splen- 
did shilling  to  the  inglorious  sixpence. 
When  Queen  Elizabeth  had  hunted 
down  the  Desmonds,  and  made  so 
many  hempen  widows,  the  historians 
tell  us  that  the  lowing  of  a  cow  was 
not  to  be  heard  from  Valentia  to  the 
Rock  of  Cashel.  Nature  has  long 
since  redressed  the  Lord  Deputy's 
actions,  and  Munster  rears  more 
cattle  for  its  acres  than  any  other 
district  in  the  British  Isles.  Crom- 
well reaped  the  field  again,  but  he 
planted  where  he  reaped.  His  Eng- 
lish settlers  held  their  own  against 
the  Celts,  fought  with  much  loaa 
against  the  Protestant  Bishops,  and 
in  time  those  that  remained  found 
that  the  rich  pastures  were  well  worth 
a  mass.  Very  few  of  the  Indepen- 
dent or  Presbyterian  planter  families 
have  held  out  to  the  end  against  their 
Roman  Catholic  neighbours  and  the 
Episcopal  dignitaries.  Even  Dean 
Swift  hated  Presbyterians  more  than 
Roman  Catholics;  he  feared  the 
former,  and  despised  the  latter.  He 
compared  the  Roman  Catholics  to  a 
lion  fast  bound  with  three  or  four 
chains,  his  teeth  drawn  out,  and  hia 
claws  pared  to  the  quick,  and  the 
Presbyterians  to  an  angry  cat  in  full 
liberty  at  hia  throat.  Many  stout 
Presbyterians  were  driven  to  America, 
long  years  before  the  famine.  Now 
the  Church  Triumphant  has  become 
the  Church  Disestablished. 

The  Golden  Vale  of  Tipperary,  the 
richest  land  in  Ireland,  must  look 
much  the  same  as  when  Cromwell 
marched  from  Cabir  to  CJonmel 
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took  that  town  after  a  great  fight; 
"  they  found  in  Clonmel  the  stoutest 
Enemy  this  Army  had  ever  met  in 
Ireland ;  and  tliere  was  never  seen 
so  hot  a  storm  of  so  long  continuance, 
and  so  gallantly  defended,  either  in 
England  or  Ireland."  Within  two 
miles  of  Tipperary  town,  on  the 
border  of  Thomond  and  Desmond,  is 
the  Glen  of  Aherlow,  lying  between 
the  Tipperary  hills  and  the  lofty 
Oaltys ;  through  it  the  river  Aherlow 
runs  to  join  the  Suir.  It  is  better 
known  in  the  United  States  than  in 
England.  Thousands  of  children 
there  learn  of  its  beauty  who  will 
never  see  the  Golden  Vale,  but  are 
taught  by  fond  lips  of  parents,  who 
"in  death  will  remember  sweet 
Argos." 

If  we  walk  from  Tipperary  down 
the  Glen  we  pass  over  the  best  part 
of  the  best  land  in  the  country, 
under  mountains  which  the  eye  will 
always  remember.  It  is  a  land  of  big 
cattle  and  big  men.  The  Tipperary 
men  are  the  tallest  in  the  British 
Islands,  and  hare  a  great  name 
for  kicking  and  hurling.  The  reason 
may  be  that  nowhere  has  the  Celtic 
blood  more  thoroughly  intermingled 
witii  the  English  ;  the  same  cross  has 
produced  some  very  big  men  in  Scot- 
land. The  "planters"  took  Irish 
wives,  and  their  descendants  have 
Irish  ways  and  the  Irish  faith,  but 
in  their  larger  bones  and  broader 
shoulders  the  English  descent  can 
^■be  traced.  One  more  legacy  the 
^  Cromwellians  left.  They  taught  the 
natives  English,  and  the  lesson  has 
never  been  forgotten.  The  brogue  of 
to-day  merely  renders  the  ordinary 
pronunciation  of  English  in  the 
Beventeenth  century.  Fashions  have 
changed  in  England,  but  here 
English  is  spoken  as  Milton  or  Waller 
spoke  it.  The  people  have  not  the 
English  tradition  of  comfort ;  they  do 
no    work  beyond  what   is  necessary, 


for  fear,  perhaps,  lest  they  be  aeon 
to    nothing    with    perpetual    moti 
Wo  shall  pass   one  farm-houso   al 
another,  some  of   them   held   by  n 
farming  many  acres,  and  we  shall 
no  garden,  no  orchard,  no  flowers  nt 
the  white-washed  walls  of  the  hoa 
always    the    trampled    mud    and    t 
manure  heap      under     the     windol 
When  white-wash   is  fresh   it  is 
pleasant   to   the   eye,  and  when 
stiU     more     unpleasant.      It     nef 
agrees  with    anything  j    it   seems  • 
express  the  whole  dissidence  of  dl 
sent. 

Flowers  and  fruit  do  finely  { 
Tipperary,  where  continually  bowd 
of  flowers  encounter  showers,  bl 
orchards  hardly  exist,  and  fruit  I 
rare  upon  the  table,  unless  we  consid^ 
that  to  many  a  banquet,  as  of  oli 
at  the  Peleian  feast,  comes  thi 
Abominable,  the  Uninvited,  and  cast) 
discord's  golden  fruit  upon  the 
board.  The  wild  flowers  care  nothinji 
for  neglect.  Every  bank  in  spring  is 
yellow  with  primroses.  The  wasteful 
double  banks  which  divide  field  from 
field,  of  which  it  has  been  said  that 
you  "  climb  down  nine  feet  and  fall 
the  rest,"  show  flowers  nearly  all  the 
year ;  those  with  a  southern  aspect 
are  natural  conservatories.  The  black- 
thorn flowers  before  the  primrose 
dares,  the  whitethorn  whitens  the 
May  landscape,  and  in  September, 
the  one  is  livid  with  sloes  and  tho 
other  red  with  hips.  Honeysuckle 
twists  and  breathes  among  the  tangled 
branches.  Its  season  is  over,  and 
the  mountain-ash  is  red  as  blood. 
The  blackberries,  to  be  sure,  are  not 
getting  enough  sunshine,  and  after 
St.  Michael's  day  the  devil  puts  his 
foot  on  them.  But  one  thing  is  lack- 
ing; the  common  sweet  violet  is  rare 
in  Ireland,  and  I  cannot  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  one  growing  wild. 
The  scent  of  violets  always  takes  my 
mind   back  to  bitter  spring  days  in 
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North  Yorkahire,  when  the  east  wind 
would  roughen  the  face  and  assault 
the  eyes.  There  was  a  spot  on  the 
great  North  Road,  close  to  the  Tees, 
where  you  smelt  the  faint  perfume 
fifty  yards  before  you  reached  the 
camp  of  the  tiny  purple  battalions. 
Yet  the  scentless  violet  grows  freely 
here ;  it  alxjunds  on  the  Tipperary 
hills  J  aa  for  the  bluebells,  in  their 
season  you  can  see  the  huge  blue 
patches  of  them  a  mile  away. 

It  is  a  fair  September  day.  Rain 
is  no  farther  away  than  the  summits 
of  the  Galtys,  and  may  drive  at  any 
moment  over  the  plain ;  the  dry 
season  will  come  between  St.  Luke's 
day  and  Martinmas.  The  foot-hills 
are  only  a  thousand  feet  high,  and 
their  tops  are  clear,  but  Galty  More 
is  heavily  cloud-capped,  and  storms 
have  doubtless  been  sweeping  all  day 
down  the  Glen  of  Aherlow.  Cross 
the  railway-line  down  which  dawdle 
the  trains  between  Limerick  and 
Waterford.  Tlie  enbankments  are 
famous  places  for  primroses,  and  the 
trains  may  be  said,  literally  as  well 
aa  metaphorically,  to  take  the  prim- 
rose path.  However,  no  one  going 
to  Limerick  or  Waterford  is  likely  to 
be  in  a  hurry  to  arrive  at  either  place, 
and  anyone  leaving  them  to  go  else- 
where can  settle  in  the  carriage  and 
realise  his  gracious  state.  We  can 
pass  straight  over  the  meadows  of  the 
river  Ara  to  the  hills,  heavy  walking 
in  heavy  grass,  or  along  devious  and 
muddy  bohereens.  It  is  the  choice 
between  clean  water  and  dirty  water. 
Yet  the  bohereea  has  charms  of  its 
own.  It  is  a  narrow  lane  between 
high  hedges,  and  there  is  a  world  of 
botanising  on  either  aide  of  it.  In 
ancient  times  its  width  was  care- 
fully set  down.  "  Two  cows  fit  upon 
it,  one  lengthwise,  the  other  athwart, 
and  their  calves  and  yearlings  fit  on 
it  along  with  them."  County  sur- 
veyors  were   more   patient   in    those 


days,  but  made  just  as  bad  roads. 
Whether  we  take  fields  or  road  we 
must  come  under  a  pine-fledged  hill, 
one  of  the  Tipperary  range,  on  whose 
top  is  a  huge  cross,  built  of  railway 
sleepers  and  stayed  by  rails,  unshaken 
by  the  stormiest  Atlantic  gale.  It 
stands  only  a  thousand  feet  above 
sea-level,  but  the  cross  can  be  seen 
nearly  as  far  aa  the  hill,  standing  like 
some  muezzin  against  the  sky.  A 
recent  writer  has  pointed  out  that  the 
Irish  people  have  their  eyes  fixed  on 
the  next  world  throughout  life,  to  the 
neglect  of  their  duty  in  this  world, 
whereaa  "  Come  unto  me,  ye  weary, 
and  I  will  give  you  reat"  does  not 
preclude  labour  to  the  end.  A  con- 
sideration of  this  might  hinder  new 
Land  Bills,  especially  if  such  study 
were  fortified  by  the  perusal  of  a  page 
or  two  dealing  with  the  ancient 
Gauls,    in    Mommsen's    History    of 

ROMK. 

Though  the  wayfarer,  bound  to  the 
Glen  of  Aherlow,  must  cross  the 
Tipperary  hills,  he  need  not  go  over 
the  topmost  peak  and  down  again  like 
a  Roman  road.  A  path  will  take  him 
up  among  the  young  firs  and  larches 
to  a  gap,  or  nek,  from  which  a  long 
sloping  descent  leads  into  the  Glen. 
The  undergrowth  is  shaking  and  glanc- 
ing with  the  scurrying  rabbits,  whose 
numbers  defy  poachers.  There  is  no 
other  game  about.  Irishmen  prefer 
a  bird  in  the  hand  to  any  number  in 
the  bush.  In  many  places  the  ex- 
tremity of  poverty  might  be  avoided 
if  the  game  were  left  alone,  and 
plutocrats  came  to  shoot.  The  merry 
brown  hare  rarely  leaps  in  Tipperary. 
Hares  are  nowhere  so  common  in 
Ireland  as  in  England ;  the  Irish  hare 
really  belongs  to  the  Arctic  vau-iety, 
but  there  ia  no  hard  winter  weather 
to  whiten  his  coat.  There  are  no 
grouse  hero,  and  partridges  would  find 
little  to  eat  where  the  farmers  grow 
□o  cereals  except  a  few  oats  for  home 
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use.  When  you  roach  the  gap,  the 
view  into  the  glen  is  fine.  Our  valley 
ia  about  the  same  length  as  Peneian 
Tempe,  five  or  six  miles,  and  about 
two  wide,  but  the  mass  and  height 
of  the  Galtys  facing  you  seem  to 
annihilate  the  intervening  distance. 
Beneath  the  sun,  suddenly  adven- 
turous, the  mountains  look  black,  and 
the  green  colour  of  the  fields  is  as 
bright  as  that  of  young  larches  in 
spring.  The  jutting  hills  on  the 
further  side  rise  above  throe  thousand 
feet.  Behind  them,  unseen,  are  the 
Knockmcaldowns,  and  beyond  them 
the  coast  of  Waterford  and  Cork,  a 
wild  country  where  the  mountain-men 
live,  in  which  the  King's  writ  did 
not  run  till  our  fathers'  time.  The 
rapparees  held  their  own  in  it ;  if 
anyone,  in  these  milder  days,  wishes 
to  make  poteen  undisturbed,  he  will 
never  find  a  more  "  suitable  locality 
for  a  large  country  trade."  In  Ire- 
land it  is  the  queer  place  where  you 
cannot  get  whisky,  lawful  and  not, 
and  be  served  by  the  Angel  of  the 
Darker  Drink.  One  and  all  say  with 
K  PitzGerald, 

I  wonder  often  what  the  Vintners  buy 

»One  half  so  precious  as  the  stuff  they 
BeU. 
Tipperary  town  lies  behind  us  to 
the  north,  and  looking  north-west  we 
can  see  the  bills  which  fence  the 
valley  of  the  Shannon.  The  town 
now  contains  six  thousand  people,  and 
covers  a  large  space  ;  Troja/uU.  The 
citadel  of  sacred  Pergamus  was  once 
crowned  by  a  castle,  now  it  bears 
more  easily  a  hotel.  On  lower  ground, 
close  to  the  clear-flowing  Simois,  is  a 
huge  mass  of  barracks,  never  empty, 
for  Limerick  Junction,  three  miles 
away,  is  the  key  to  the  railway  system 
of  southern  Ireland.  To  the  right, 
within  a  mile,  is  the  little  Protestant 
Fchurch  of  Kilshane,  a  chapel-of-ease. 


which  has  a  chime  and  plq 
fiiiShioned  tunes  sweetly.  Sui 
Enoch  Arden  heard  on  his 
island,  and  Kinglake  heard 
him  in  the  East.  On  a  Sunda 
noon  in  winter  the  cruel  nori 
brings  healing  on  its  wings  ;  | 
to  the  climber's  tingling  el 
"  mellow  lin-lan-lone  of  evemn| 
playing  some  simple  hymn-tune 
are  a  plaintive  oxymoron,  a 
pleasing,  suiting  the  great 
from  which  they  issue.  Th< 
are  in  the  minor  key ;  o  ai  sia 
The  blatant  confidence  of  some 
is  distressing;  the  older  writers 
arrogant  enough  for  tliis  gem 
We  had  our  harvest  thanksgi^ 
other  day ;  the  appointed  by 
rejoicing  seemed  all  to  ring 
those  of  jubilee,  of  loud  cei 
are  worse.  They  try  with  si 
to  cover  the  secret  footsteps 
Shadow  feared  by  man.  Perha 
are  meet  for  crowded  worship 
prosperous  English  churches.  ] 
to  hear  the  Kilshane  bells  beat 
on  the  north  wind,  "  Abide  iti 
fast  falls  the  even- tide." 

Straight  opposite,  high  amc 
hills,  is  the  lake  from  which  o 
pure  water  comes  into  Tippei  ' 
Prom  this  mountain  tarn,  w] 
considerable  in  size,  sixty  si 
rise  every  spring,  tied  togethe 
silver  chain  round  their  necks, 
fly  down  the  valley  until  they  c 
a  certain  rock,  against  whid 
dash  the  chain,  and  are  free, 
not  a  pity  that  Gilbert  White 
borne  did  not  know  this  story 
would  have  found  in  it  the  pn 
which  he  longed,  that  swallowj 
nate  at  the  bottom  of  lakes. 
Irish  legends  are  always  such  I 
The  Celtic  genius  cannot  abi( 
mmnia  mundi,  the  atmosph( 
material  fact  that  surrounds  the 
The  fanciful  stories  at  which  B 
men  smile  in  a  pitying  manq 
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the  revolt  against  the  monotoaous 
oommoQ -sense  of  daily  life.  Is  it 
wonderful  that  this  people  did  not 
become  Protestant  ?  The  beliefs 
against  which  the  reformers  pro- 
tested are  the  food  of  their  sovd.  The 
country,  to  the  countrymen,  is  even 
now  filled  with  supeniatural  beings ; 
the  place-names  everywhere  testify  to 
the  existence  of  fairies  and  demons. 
The  old  name  of  the  Rock  of  Caahel, 
a  dozen  miles  away  from  us,  was 
Sheerim  (fairy  ridge),  and  down 
Clonuiel  way  the  famous  Slievenamon 
mountain  was  the  palace  of  the  fairies, 
the  "  good  people  "  of  euphemism,  less 
kindly  than  their  sisters  the  Oreads. 
The  Pooka,  Shakespeare's  Puck,  has 
left  bis  name  all  over  Ireland.  I  have 
forgotten  the  name  of  that  most 
malignant  spirit  who  sits  on  gate- 
posts, waiting  for  you.  Most  of  the 
names  are  full  of  fancy  and  poetry, 
all  are  euphonious.  Clonmel  is  the 
"  meadow  of  honey,"  and  Tipperary, 
the  "  well  of  Ara,"  is  pleasant  to  the 
ear,  at  least  of  Irishmen.  Near  the 
Pale  you  find  hideous  names  such 
as  Harristown,  Johnstown,  denoting 
places  which  are  towns  in  no  accepted 
meaning  of  the  word.  Possibly  the 
settlers  named  single  farmhouses 
tourm,  after  the  old  Scotch  fashion. 
Who  would  not  rather  live  in  a  place 
with  a  name  like  Gortnafurra,  here 
in  the  Glen,  than  ia  Hull  or  Stoke  1 
The  names  are  long  and  sweet,  ex- 
plaining carefully  the  nature  of  the 
place.  They  remind  mo  of  a  verse  in 
Isaiah,  "  Then  said  the  Lord  unto 
Isaiah,  Go  forth  now  to  meet  Ahaz, 
at  the  end  of  the  upper  pool  in  the 
highway  of  the  fuller's  field."  That 
topographical  deEnition  might  well  be 
the  name  of  an  Irish  village. 

An  ever-abiding  charm  about  the 
Glen  of  Aherlow  is  its  stillness. 
From  the  dark  fen  the  oxen's  low 
comes  to  you,  but  there  is  no  sound 
of  men.     The  quiet   of   slow-moving 


time  is  over  Ireland.  Not  here  can 
one  say  dies  Intdilur  dia  ;  here  season 
softly  lapses  into  season.  There  is  no 
fierce  rush  of  work  as  in  an  English 
harvest,  when  men  and  women  Ijarter 
theii'  strength  fur  immediate  gold,  but 
cows  are  milked,  the  milk  is  taken  to 
the  creamery,  the  calves  are  fed ;  no 
one  ia  careful!  about  many  things. 
As  in  Virgil's  time,  the  herd  goes  to 
town  with  the  milk,  and  for  many  this 
is  the  day's  work.  Daphnis  and 
Damoetas  rise  betimes,  don  the  tunic, 
bind  fair  sandals  beneath  their  shining 
feet,  and  drive  an  ass-cart  to  the 
nearest  Co-operative  Creamery.  The 
farmers'  wives  no  longer  use  the 
chm-n,  or  go  to  market  with  butter 
and  eggs  and  a  pound  of  cheese. 
England  hears  so  much  of  agrarian 
troubles  in  Ireland  that  people  do  not 
realise  how  peaceful  the  country  ia. 
Trouble  comes  from  the  men  who  live 
by  trouble,  who  feed  the  people  with 
wormwood  and  make  them  live  upon 
gall.  It  may  be  that  decent  folk  are 
wearying  of  them ;  "  they  have  blown 
the  trumpet,  even  to  make  all  ready, 
but  none  goeth  to  the  battle."  Their 
appeal  is  largely  to  vanity.  Conceive 
the  pride  of  a  small  farmer,  member 
of  a  District  Council,  when  the  local 
paper  publishes  his  resolution  com- 
mending the  Boers  or  the  Mad  Mullah 
to  God,  and  lamenting  "the  hideous 
presence  of  the  Saxon  in  our  own  fair 
isle."  Thorsites  feels  himself  the 
shepherd  of  the  people,  an  Agamem- 
non or  Parnell,  for  indeed  "  a  dream 
about  a  shadow  is  man ;  yet  when 
some  god-given  splendour  falls,  a 
glory  of  light  comes  over  him  and  life 
is  sweet."  Pindar  may  abide  such 
desecration  of  his  stately  verse,  for 
Pindar  himself  was  a  Greek  "pro- 
Boer,"  and  repented  the  same  all  the 
days  of  his  life.  I  feel  mild  wonder 
that  the  forward  party  in  Ireland  has 
not  been  nicknamed  "  The  Resolu- 
tionary   Party."      An    abundance  of 
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resolutions  proves  a  lack  of  resolution. 
Indeed,  every  Irishman  knows  re- 
bellion cannot  be  ;  the  people  would 
not  stir  if  Humbert  and  Hoche  were 
to  come  again. 

The  sun-burst  has  waved  before 
now  over  the  tall  mountaineers  of 
Tipperary,  for  the  Normans,  if  history 
lies  not,  were  in  1190  routed  in  the 
valley  beneath  our  feet.  The  Munater 
war-song  opens  with  an  address  to 
the  defeated, 

Can  the  depths  of  the  ocean  afford  you 

not  graves, 
That  you  come  thus  to  perish  afar  o'er 

the  waves — 
To  redden  and  swell  the  wild  torrents 

that  flow 
Through  the  vaUey  of  vengeance,  the 

dark  Aherlow  ? 

The  clangor  of  conflict  o'erburthens  the 

breeze 
From  the  stormy  Slieve  Bloom  to  the 

stately  Galtees : 
Your  caverns  and  torrents  are  purple 

with  gore, 
Slievenamon,  Glen  Colaich,  and  Bubllme 

Galtee  More. 

Somehow  or  other,  the  poetry  of  the 
Nation  recalls  the  Gradus  ad 
Parnassum.  But  Mangan  will  sur- 
vive, and  perhaps  Davis,  when  many 
are  forgotten.  Tlie  battle  which  the 
war-song  commemorates  can  have  had 
no  abiding  influence,  for  Galbally,  at 
the  western  end  of  the  glen,  means 
English  Town.  It  was  settled  by  the 
FitzGeralds  at  a  very  early  period, 
as  Tipperary  was  held  by  William 
Burgh,  or  Burke,  who  left  the  name 
Clanwilliam  to  future  ages.  For  the 
natives  have  always  been  bellipolentes 
magia  quam  aapientipotentea.  As 
Jeremiah  asketh,  "  Shall  iron  break 
the  northern  iron  and  the  steel  ? " 
[  We  will  turn  our  backs  on  Galbally, 
and  walk  down  the  valley  to  Banaha, 
which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  "  level 
spot  covered  with  grass."  Our  valley 
weeps    more    often    than    it    smiles. 


After  the  Reeks  the  Galtya  m« 
the  condensers-in-chief  of  In 
Four  days  out  of  five  they  tak 
wind  from  out  the  aweet  south  si 
Shakespeare's  curious  dislike  o 
south  wind  is  not  shared  by  Iris] 
to  whom  a  southerly  wind  and  c 
sky  mean  home,  sweet  home, 
villages  that  smoulder  and  glitl 
the  plain  can  see  the  moai 
flinging  rain  upon  the  dark  Ahi 
On  showery  days  waterspouts, 
and  fade  upon  the  mountaiot 
the  Glen  roads  are  most  oftea 
and  the  wayfarer  does  all  that  i] 
eflfort  can  ever  do,  he  moves  a 
from  one  place  to  another, 
valley  is  not  dark  through  bom 
contiguity  of  shade.  Over  large 
Muttster  is  nearly  treeless.  ' 
compulsory  land  purchase  has 
completed  the  country  will  be  t 
to  the  sky,  for  groves  and  wood 
forests  do  not  suit  peasant  propri 
The  spreading  chestnut  tree  aQ 
umbrageous  beech  occupy  grouni 
would  more  profitably  feed  a 
shelter  from  the  noon-tide  he 
unnecessary  to  the  neat-herd. 
Tipperary  brim  of  the  Glen  bi 
with  young  firs  and  larches,  bu 
Galtys  are  bare,  covered  with 
grass,  full  of  turf-bogs.  All 
the  valley  are  green  fields,  with 
and  there  stubble  from  which 
have  been  reaped.  In  the  bad 
of  September  there  seems 
enough  to  last  till  next  Api-il 
by  the  new  year  the  cattle  w; 
hungry.  They  are  not  houa« 
winter,  and  are  fed  with  hay  ■ 
on  the  grass.  The  process  ia  wai 
but  at  any  rate  is  good  for  the  J 
No  fields  of  barley  and  of  rj 
either  side  the  river  lie.  The 
of  Aherlow  is  not  as  the  Vi 
Camelot,  its  rainfall  is  possibly 
times  as  great — what  must  it 
been  before  the  deforesting  f 
weather  like  thia  the  rain  ovai 
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you  as  a  galloping  horse  overtakes 
a  footman.  The  top  of  Galty  More 
suddenly  disappears  in  mist,  shadow- 
streaks  of  rain  stripe  the  lower  sides, 
and  in  a  minute  the  Aherlow  river  is 
filling  again.  We  do  not  need  to 
cross  it  on  our  way  to  Bansha,  which 
is  lucky,  for  after  heavy  rains  the 
stepping-stones  are  covered,  and  you 
must  take  off  boots  and  stockings  and 
wade.  There  is  a  bridge  farther 
down,  a  swinging-bridge,  which  makes 
teetotalers  feel  drunk,  and  gives 
drunkards  a  foretaste  of  loconiot&r 
ataxia  ;  for  it  is  hung  on  chains,  and 
squirms  and  wriggles  like  a  snake. 
In  crossing  it  you  can  easily  become 
a  cause  of  joy  to  your  enemies,  and  a 
casting  down  of  eyes  for  your  friends. 
It  may,  in  its  time,  have  sent  down 
many  gallant  souls  of  heroes  to  Hades. 
The  glen  opens  out  towards  Bansha, 
and  there  are  fine  clumps  of  trees. 
Even  after  tenant  ownership,  I  sup- 
pose, some  demesnes  will  be  left,  and 
the  country  children  may  be  taken 
excursions,  like  the  London  waifs,  to 
see  the  trees.  In  those  days,  also, 
the  birds  will  have  "  taken  a  single 
ticket  to  Holyhead." 

There  are  plenty  of  birds  yet  in 
Tipperary,  although  at  this  season  of 
year  most  are  mute.  The  robin  singa 
away  for  half-a-dozen,  and  I  would 
as  lief  hear  him  as  thrush  or  black- 
bird J  perhaps  Browning  overpraised 
the  thrush's  "  first  fine  careless 
rapture,"  and  the  blackbird  too  soon 
becomes  as  full  as  a  schoolboy  on 
Hallowe'en.  The  rooks  and  jack- 
daws are  very  noisy  in  the  fields ; 
the  latter  bird  will  leave  the  plebeian 
company  which  he  affects  in  summer, 
and  will  deign  to  patronise  the  human 
race  again.  The  rooks  will  then 
receive  calls  from  the  Limerick  gulls, 
driven  inland   twenty   miles   by   the 


incessant  autumn  gales.  The  mag- 
pies fly  across  our  path,  and  we  may 
cross  ourselves  haJf-adoun  times  in 
five  minutes.  These  bad  characters 
are  parvenus,  more  recent  arrivals  in 
Ireland  than  "  the  sireless  Saxon 
strangers,  London's  loutish  lords," 
to  quote  a  modern  poet.  Along 
with  the  missel  thrush  they  came  and 
settled  the  country  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  about  the  date 
of  the  Great  and  Glorious  Revolution. 
We  have  no  snipe-bogs,  but  on  the 
wet  cold  winter  days  the  plovers 
lament  in  company,  as  is  their  right. 
With  good  reason  Tennyson  uses 
their  cry  to  mark  the  desolation  of 
most  desolate  scenes;  "There  let  the 
wind  sweep  and  the  plover  cry." 
That  cry  will  be  insistent  many  days 
in  the  next  six  months  when  one 
climbs  fiercely  among  the  young  firs 
and  larches,  in  the  wind  that  beats 
the  mountain, 

When  a  blanket  wraps  the  day 
When  the  rotten  woodland  drips 
And  the  leaf  is  stamped  in  clay. 

I  do  not  know  whence  the  pleasure 
comes  on  such  days,  but  it  does  come, 
perhaps  to  balance  the  mental  dejec- 
tion which  sometimes  spoils  the  perfect 
summer's  day.  It  is  exhilarating  to 
rise  above  life's  little  annoyances. 
We  do  not  make  mountains  out  of 
molehills  in  Ireland,  because  there  are 
no  moles.  Even  now,  Galty  More 
suddenly  becomes  invisible,  the  warm 
rain  flies  down  the  glen  as  the  crow 
flies,  and  we  run  into  Banaha,  a  place 
proudly  conscious  of  being  a  station 
on  the  Limerick  and  Waterford  rail- 
way. But  they  have  been  cleaning 
out  a  drain  on  the  road  that  leads  tw 
the  station,     Bansha  smells, 

Ernest  Ensob. 
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Thbbe's  a  gipsy  and  a  rover 

And  a  queen  of  all  desire, 
And  she  tramps  the  wide  world  over 

With  a  step  no  time  can  tire ; 
But  at  night  she  plays  the  lover 

By  her  blazing  gipsy  fire ; 
And,  when  she  kneels  beside  us 
With  her  witching  words  to  guide  us, 
Though  the  mocking  world  may  chide  us 

We  shall  labour  in  her  hire, 
Splashing  colour  on  the  canvas,  striking  music  on  the  lyre  ! 

For  her  dreamful  eyes  and  tender 

Watch  us  lovingly  and  long, 
Lest  a  careless  line  offend  her 

Or  a  heedless  hand  go  wrong 
In  the  picture's  perfect  splendour 

Or  the  setting  of  the  song ; 
And  those  warm  and  watchful  glances 
Bring  our  hearts  the  golden  fancies 
That  were  struck  at  elfin  dances 

On  a  bluebell  for  a  gong. 
Where  the  fairies  faced  their  partners  in  the  woods,  a  thousand  stt 

We  can  bring  no  gift  to  give  her 

That  shall  bribe  her  or  disarm, 
That  shall  purchase  fame  for  ever 

Or  defend  from  failure's  harm. 
Save  the  moonbeams  there  shall  never 

Any  silver  cross  her  palm ; 
Yet  that  maid  shall  lift  the  bars  for  us, 
And  horse  the  ruby  cars  for  us. 
And  rob  the  steeps  and  stars  for  us 

With  sweep  of  gipsy  arm 
Just  to  give  the  sketch  its  glamour  and  the  simple  verse  its  charm 
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Bat  if  ve,  with  fortune  laden, 

Should  be  careless  in  our  pride ; 
If  we  set  that  gipsy  maiden 

And  her  golden  gifts  aside, 
We  shall  share  no  moonlit  Aiden 

With  a  laurelled  laughing  bride ; 
Ere  the  shades  of  night  are  rifted, 
Ere  the  stars  have  dreamland-drifted, 
We  shall  find  the  tent  is  lifted 

And  the  gipsy  fire  has  died, 
And  no  more  we'll  meet  oar  maiden  in  the  wan  grey  world  and  wide  ! 

WiLi.  H.  Ogilvis. 


SOME    PRINCIPLES    OP    POETIC     CRITICISM. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  critical 
mind  is  that  which  perceives  the 
difiTerences  of  things,  just  as  the 
creative  mind  is  that  which  perceives 
their  similarities ;  that  in  the  one 
the  analytic  understanding,  in  the 
other  the  synthetic  imagination,  is 
predominant ;  and  in  this,  perhaps, 
there  is  much  truth.  The  power  of 
clearly  seeing  the  indissoluble  unity 
of  things  is  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  intellects  not  only  of  the  poet, 
the  novelist  and  the  historian,  but 
also  of  the  constructive  scientist  and 
philoaopher.  Thus  far  the  minds  of 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  of  Darwin 
and  Tennyson,  of  Kant  and  Goethe, 
are  alike ;  they  all  see  the  general  in 
the  particular.  But  the  artistic  mind 
would  seem  to  be  more  complex  than 
the  philosophic.  It  also  possesses  the 
faculty  of  reproducing  the  general 
under  the  sjonbol  of  the  particular. 
While  the  constructive  scientist  ex- 
presses a  truth  in  a  formula,  the  con- 
structive artist  expresses  the  same 
truth  as  a  conception  of  life.  The 
scientist's  language  is  aa  exact,  as 
colourless,  as  human  language  is 
capable  of  being  j  it  does  not  present 
a  phenomenon,  it  formulates  the  law 
of  a  class  of  phenomena.  The  artist's 
language  oa  the  contrary  must  sacri- 
fice something  of  exactness  to  vivid- 
ness, and  it  expresses,  or  endeavours 
to  express  a  phenomenon  conceived 
"  under  the  aspect  of  eternity."  The 
poetic  mind  again  is  more  complex 
than  the  merely  artistic,  just  as  the 
artistic  is  more  so  than  the  scientific. 
The  poet  indeed  also  expresses  the 
general  under  a  presentation  of  the 
particular,  but  in  the  livelier  images 
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of  a  more  delicate  sensibiliti 
more    vivid    conceptions   of 
deeply   emotional    imagination 
his     conceptions      too     assut 
regularly    rhythmic    form    wh: 
the  natural,  the  inevitable 
certain  types  of  thought. 

This  complexity  of  the  artisti 
still  more  of  the  poetic,  miocL 
upon  the  manner  in  which  till 
world  affects  them.  The  h^ 
of  man  depends  upon  his  suit 
to  his  environment.  The  simp 
character,  the  fewer  his  waoj 
more  likely  he  is  to  be  adapt 
fellow-beings  who  surround 
the  circumstances  in  whicl 
placed.  This  was  the  trutlj 
underlay  Stoic  and  Epicure 
.sophy  alike,  and  inspired  the  li 
much  of  the  verse,  of  Horace. 


^ 


Oontracto  melius  parva  cupii 
vectigolia  porrigam, 


he  said,  indicating  in  a  cui 
negative  fashion  how  the  worl 
which  he  was  bom,  the  e: 
decadence  of  the  Augustan 
ill-suited  to  satisfy  the  inner 
of  his  nature.  This  complexit 
tends  to  set  the  poet  at  varianc 
the  world  in  which  he  lives,  si 
tends  to  decrease  the  possibility 
finding  material  satisfaction 
crying  demands  of  his  spiri 
increase  the  likelihood  of  tl 
facts  of  existence  jarring  discoi 
in  contact  with  his  tremulooi^ 
And  hia  demands  too  ar^ 
especial  delicacy.  His  sensibi 
of  finer  temper,  his  imagi 
more  vivid,  more  intense 
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than  those  o{  ordinary  men,  so  that 
hU  dream  of  happiness,  liis  vision  of 
the  beautiful,  may  not  find  that  ap- 
proximate material  realisation,  which 
a  kind  fate  grants  to  most,  and  his 
only  solace  lies  in  his  expr^sion  of  it, 
in  his  escape  from  the  Gehenna  of  the 
mute.  For  artist  and  poet  are  on  a 
ceaseless  quest  of  Beauty,  flying  before 
them  like  a  phantom  shore. 

And  what  is  Beautyl  In  Stendhal's 
subtle  words,  it  is  "  a  promise  of 
happiness."  Perhaps  then  you  may 
say,  that  the  quality  of  beauty  lies 
in  that  adaptation  of  the  thing  per- 
ceived to  the  mind  of  the  perceiver, 
which  gives  happiness  through  the 
medium  of  expression,  of  realisation, 
and  that  happiness  thus  consists  of 
the  perception  of  the  beautiful,  the 
subjectively  true,  whether  in  the 
moral  or  material  world.  But  yet 
this  only  leads  one  to  the  paradox 
that,  as  ordinary  minds  are  better 
adapted  to  this  ordinary  world  of 
men  and  women,  as  their  ordinary 
desires  for  material  things  are  easier 
of  realisation  than  are  the  necessities 
of  the  poet  for  the  expression  of  his 
delicate  yet  overpowering  emotion, 
therefore  their  lives  are  fuller  of 
happiness  and  consequently  of  beauty 
than  his.  Fuller  of  happiness  such 
as  they  can  experience,  fuller  of  the 
content  which  perhaps  the  stalled  ox 
may  feel,  no  doubt — but  of  beauty,  no. 
Beauty  is  only  a  promwe  of  happiness, 
and  it  is  not  in  the  approximate  reali- 
sation (which  the  world  lacks  subtlety 
to  perceive  is  but  approximate)  that 
its  messages  can  be  felt,  but  only 
when  it  reaches  that  well-nigh  abso- 
lute degree  of  which  poetic  strength 
and  delicacy  are  alone  capable.  To 
muse  constantly  on  forms  of  beauty 
may  well  give,  not  happiness,  but 
misery,  since  the  world  is  so  little 
fitted  for  the  fulfilment  of  their 
promise.  Nor  must  wa  forget  that 
happiness  and  beauty,  too,   are  only 


relative.  Whicli  ia  the  more  beautiful, 
the  sea  boiling  in  tempestuous  rage 
against  some  tall  granite  promontory, 
or  breaking  in  an  undulating  filmy 
line  upon  far-stretching  sands?  The 
tree,  with  delicate  foliage  whispering 
in  the  twilight  breeze,  or  bare  and 
wonderfully  outlined  against  the  pale 
gold  of  a  winter  sunset  1  Does  not 
the  answer  depend  upon  our  tempera- 
ment, perhaps  even  upon  our  mood  t 
And  what  does  this  mean  but  our 
particular  need  for  emotional  expres- 
sion 1  But  the  realisation  of  the  most 
ordinary  ideal  ever  lacks  something 
of  imagined  perfection,  and  henoe 
arises  the  irresistible  impulse  to  seek 
in  the  mystic  world  of  dreams  the 
perfected  joy  man  cannot  find  on 
earth — a  necessity  felt  as  keenly  by 
the  Greek  in  the  Vale  of  Tempe  as 
by  the  Viking  on  the  gloomy  waters 
of  the  North.  The  growth  of  religions 
depends,  not  only  on  the  vain  desire 
to  learn  the  secret  of  the  Hereafter, 
but  on  the  living  need  of  a  happiness 
not  of  this  world  wherein  the  tortured 
soul  may  find  repose. 

Heaven    but   the   Vision   of    fulfilled 

Desire, 
And  Hell  the  Shadow  from  a  Soul  on 

fire, 
Cast    on   the    Darkness,    into    which 

Ourselves, 
So  late  emerged  from,  shall  so  soon 

expire. 

It  is  this  same  need,  more  and  more 
deeply  felt  as  men's  desires  grow  with 
the  growth  of  civilisation,  that  the 
poet  voices  in  plangent  atterances  of 
revolt  against  the  inscrutable  destiny 
of  man,  saying  with  Job,  "  I  am  made 
to  possess  months  of  vanity,  and 
wearisome  nights  are  appointed  unto 
me,"  or  telling  us  of  Arthur  departing 
in  his  gloomy  barge  with  his  unful- 
filled promise  of  return. 

For  it  is  the  poet's  peculiar  function 
to  express  articulately  the  tragedy  of 
human  life.     He  feels  it  more  deeply 
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than  other    men,   and  he  gives   bis 

feelings  that  rhythmic  expreaaion 
which  is  their  natural  form,  that  form 
without  which  impassioned  thought 
seems  still  to  lack  something  of  expres- 
sion. Thus  poetry  becomes  a  "  criti- 
cism of  life,"  easing  by  giving  vent 
to  those  sorrows  which  spring  from 
an  experience  of  its  shortcomings. 
Viewed  from  this  stand-point,  are  not 
the  objects  of  tragedy  and  comedy, 
of  infuriated  satire  and  of  fantastic 
reverie,  the  samel  Is  not  the  only 
difference  one  of  method  ?  What 
matters  it  whether  we  read  the  plays 
of  Molifere  or  those  of  Ford  1  Whether 
Sophocles  tells  the  fateful  story  of  the 
House  of  Thebea,  or  Aristophanes 
girds  at  the  Athenian  democracy  and 
its  mock  heroes  ?  Whether  we  listen 
to  the  imprecations  of  Juvenal  or 
the  plaintive  melancholy  of  Virgil  T 
Whether  Spenser  consoles  by  leading 
ua  into  a  world  of  dreams  or  Shake- 
speare by  the  revelation  of  an  agony 
greater  than  our  own  t  In  M. 
Bourget's  words,  "  Each  chooses  his 
own  opium."  To  comprehend  the 
poem  we  must  resemble  the  poet  who 
has  transcribed  himself  therein, — a 
imiversal  truth  to  which  a  Kempis 
only  gave  particular  expression  when 
he  wrote,  "  Whosoever  would  fully 
and  feelingly  understand  the  words  of 
Christ,  must  endeavour  to  conform  hia 
life  wholly  to  the  life  of  Christ." 
The  poet  in  expressing  his  sorrow 
must  also  express  ours,  or  we  shall  be 
in  hopeless  disunion ;  and  literary 
fame  consists  in  the  myriad  assertions 
of  similarity  which  readers  pour  forth 
in  praise,  just  as  the  popularity  of  a 
religion  depends  upon  the  similarity 
between  the  ideals  it  presents  and 
those  of  the  age  to  which  it  is  pre- 
sented. 

And  so  the  poet's  fame  depends 
upon  the  success  with  which  he 
images  the  general  in  the  particular, — 
on  the  i-eality,  the  vividness  of  his 


types.      The    Homeric    hero«i 
their   bitter   tears,  still   live 
they  still  represent  with  fidelit 
of    human    nature    that    has 
thirty  centuries.     Aucassin  am 
lette  are  still  fresh  and  inteai 
the     passion     of     springtide 
Shakespeare  and    Otway  still 
Venice.       Amalfi     recalls  its 
glories  in   Webster's  pages.     ( 
vanni  and  Anabella  might  be  I 
Keats's  words,  "  For  ever  wi 
lovo  and  she  be  fair." 

For  there  ia  a  two-fold  way  I 
ing   poetry.     We    may  read  i 
thing  of  life,  or  as  at  once  thi 
and  effect  of  moral  forces  whos( 
tion  we  would   trace.     The  a 
reader  reads  for  pleasure.     HJ 
sympathy  with  his  poet,  or  ll 
the  book  aside  as  insipid,  lifelei 
seeks  the  ultimate  expressioq 
personal  emotions.     He  finds 
far  as  his  mind  resembles  thafc; 
author.     Instinctively   he   ran 
poets  in  the  order  in  which  tin 
him.     And  so  it  nearly  alwayi 
to  pass  that   there  is   some  < 
porary  idol  whose  poetry  is  pi 
to  that  of  past  ages,  but  whi 
revolution  of  thought  wUl  ioi 
displace ;  and  at  the  same  tiin 
is  an  undercurrent  of  opiniot) 
senting  the  more  deeply  leari 
more  highly  cultured,  who  pre 
older  poets  because  of   their  * 
because   culture  is  the  offspri 
of  the  new,  but  of  the  old, 
their  converse  with  the  past  is 
with  psychical  results  which  : 
render  them  more  facile  of  sj 
with  the  past  than  with  the 
And  it  would   almost  seem  t 
veneration   in  which   the   Lai 
Greek  literatures  have  been  ■ 
are  held  must  be  due  to  then 
tency    with    which     they   hat 
studied,  as  well  as  to  their  mfli 
power  of  expressing  the  emO 
presenting  the  type.     Speakin 
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ally  literature  is  no  study  for  the 
lower  classes,  the  oncultured.  They 
are  under  too  urgent  stress  of  finding 
the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  the  bodily 
wants  must  not  be  in  too  great  evi- 
dence if  the  mental  wants  are  to 
emerge  into  consciousness.  Literature 
appeals  to  the  wealthy,  to  those  at 
least  who  should  be  cultured ;  who, 
having  their  bodily  wants  supplied, 
have  leisure  to  feci  and  to  attend  to 
the  needs  of  the  soul.  And  these 
have  studied  in  their  youth,  ever  since 
the  Renaissance,  the  classical  litera- 
tures to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
Thus  it  comes  to  pass,  that  for  the 
last  five  centuries  men  who  have  found 
the  need  of  the  assistance  of  poetry, 
the  men  for  whom  a  poetic  literature 
exists,  turned  first  to  those  of  which 
they  possessed  any  knowledge.  The 
national  poetry  of  Europe  sprang  up 
at  first  to  supplement  rather  than  to 
supplant  the  poetry  of  Greece  and 
Borne.  And  over  these  a  strife  has 
been  waged  so  fierce  and  purposeless 
as  to  recall  the  warfare  of  the  rival 
schoolmen  in  the  middle  ages,  or  of 
rival  politicians  in  our  own.  A 
varying  arrangement  in  accordance 
with  a  personal  standard  is  all  that 
has  resulted  from  the  personal  criti- 
cism of  the  past. 

The  teleological  system,  against 
which  scientific  writers  have  striven 
during  the  last  half  century  in  the 
field  of  ontology,  had  also  profoundly 
influenced  such  critical  thought  as 
existed.  Critics  were  always  seeking 
the  object  which  the  poet  ought  to 
have  had  in  writing — to  delight  or  to 
reform  the  world — when  often  enough 
his  only  conscious  object  was  to  earn 
his  daily  broad,  his  only  real  com- 
pulsion the  necessities  of  his  nature, 
for,  in  the  past  at  all  events,  men 
without  some  literary  aptitude  have 
not  made  their  living  by  literature, 
nor  have  poets  as  a  rule  supported 
themselves  by  manned  labour.     Such 


teleological  judgements,  which  neglect 
the  fundamental  truth  that  all  action 
on  the  part  of  man  results  from 
the  inter-action  of  temperament  and 
environment,  have  produced  very 
much  confused  thought  in  the  moral 
world.  Critics  have  evolved  the 
startling  theory  that  because  Greek 
poets  imitated  life  after  one  manner, 
it  was  impossible  to  imitate  life 
successfully  in  any  other — for  this 
is  the  essence  of  the  teaching  of  the 
schools  of  Classicalism  both  in  France 
and  England — as  if  a  fourth-hand 
copy  were  likely  to  be  a  successful 
portrait,  as  if,  when  Greek  conceptions 
had  filtered  through  the  Roman  mind 
into  the  French,  and  then  into  the 
English,  they  were  likely  to  have 
retained  any  originality  or  truth  ! 
The  result  in  England  was  Cato  and 
Sophonisba. 

With  a  puny  infant's  force 
They  swayed  about  upon  a  rocking- 

borse. 
And  thought  it  Pegasus. 

Any  attempt  to  regulate  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  human  mind  by  laws 
other  than  its  own,  which  are  its  own 
because  they  are  its  nature,  produces 
brilliant  works,  polished  by  all  that 
"  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  " 
in  which  the  eighteenth  century 
recognised  the  essence  of  genius — but 
works  too  in  which  the  form  was 
everything,  the  thought  nothing, 
although  they  were  addressed  to  the 
intellect,  and  say  nothing  to  the 
heart  which  might  not  almost  as 
well  have  been  written  in  prose ; 
thus  they  are  noticeably  deficient 
in  that  pronounced  emotion -tone, 
which  is  as  essential  to  poetry  as 
sensibility  to  a  poet ;  they  are 
addressed  to  the  Mirabels  and  Milla- 
mants  of  their  stage,  not  to  men  and 
women.  It  was  criticism  of  life  based 
on  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Horace, 
of  Yida  and  Boileau,  of  Roscommon 
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and  Pope.  Despite  the  accnmolAted 
experience  of  man,  despite  the  many 
▼aiiant  types  of  poetry  which  had 
arisen  between  the  agea  of  Aristotle 
and  of  Pope,  no  progress  had  been 
made,  no  wider  generalisations  had 
been  formed.  It  was  a  sterile  method, 
imposed  by  fashion  and  accepted  by 
insensibility. 

The  success  of  this  criticism  would 
have  reduced  literature  to  a  formu- 
lated science.  There  would  have 
been  evolved  a  number  of  formula?  for 
each  several  species  of  emotion,  and 
within  these  formulse  the  literary  man 
would  have  been  strictly  confined. 
There  is  the  same  difference  between 
such  work  and  poetry  as  between  a 
photograph  and  a  portrait  by  Michael 
Angelo.  Unfortunately  one  cannot 
catch  souls  by  machinery.  The  ill- 
succeas  of  this  method  seems  analogous 
to  the  similar  ill-success  of  the  gnos- 
ticism— "  science  falsely  so  called  " — 
of  ethics.  Morals  are  indeed  the 
essential  basis  of  society,  but  there  is 
no  science  of  the  unit,  of  the  individual 
as  such.  The  general  truth  is  always 
individually  modified,  and  so  there  is 
no  science  of  individual  action.  So 
long  as  citizens  are  moral,  society 
will  hold  together,  and  no  amount 
of  reasoning  over  the  matter  will 
change  the  nature  of  man  from  good 
to  evil  or  from  evil  to  good. 

Another  almost  obsolete  form  of 
criticism  is  that  of  the  *'  class-list " — 
indeed  it  is  the  most  natural  and 
perhaps  the  most  useless  criticism 
one  can  imagine.  It  is  natural, 
because  whenever  we  read  we  make 
a  mental  note  of  the  amount  of 
pleasure  or  disgust  we  experience 
in  the  perusal ;  it  is  useless,  because, 
however  much  others  may  resemble 
and  therefore  admire  a  poet,  that 
fact  cannot  affect  the  degree  of  our 
resemblance.  People  might  talk 
Hallam  or  Macaulay,  but  unless  they 
reaembled  them  they  could  not  feel 


with     them,     could     not 
endorse    their    literary    judge 
This    criticism,    in    especial    ti 
Johnson,  of  Jeffrey,  and  of  Ma 
was    that   of    men    who,    in  I 
words,  mistook     their    persona 
and  dislikes,  tastes  and  distasi 
general  principles ;  who,  beUe^ 
the  permanent  advance  of  man, 
that  they  in  their  turn  would 
behind  ;  men  who  saw  in  thei 
generation    the  ne   plus  ultra 
human  race.     Happy  they  in 
pleasing  illusion  1 

Is  the  function  of  criticisn 
to  discover  and  reveal  beauties 
are,  or  may  be  hidden  to  the  or 
eyeT  But  it  is  at  least  ar 
that,  unless  the  ordinary  e 
acute  enough  to  perceive  for  it 
will  scarcely  appreciate  them 
revealed.  It  is  said  that  the 
reveals  on  his  canvas  beauties 
the  vulgar  ignore.  But  is  n 
man  of  sensitive  soul,  with  a 
taste  for  beauty,  that  ever  unfi 
promise,  equally  able  to  discei 
beauties  of  the  painting  and  < 
landscape  of  which  it  is  a  tram 
And  do  the  vulgar  who  stani 
gape  before  the  picture  rcalii 
revelation  1  la  this  method  s 
ful  ?  Is  a  man  any  the  nearei 
prehension  because  he  can  talk 
in  the  terms  of  art  ?  Though  I 
Buskin,  can  he  feel  Ruskin  if 
not  his  nature  tol  If  then 
naturally  out  of  sympathy 
Buskin,  Ruskin  can  do  him  nc 
Such  criticism  does  not  appeal 
vulgar.  And  another  object! 
still  to  be  met.  Is  the  n 
critical?  Is  it  not  rather  ere 
Ruskin  in  those  gorgeous  peri 
his  describes  his  soul-states 
than  pictures ;  he  mingles  hii 
personality  with  that  of  the  pi 
and  educes  a  new  beauty  for  1 
taste  who  lists,  as  Lamb  did  wi 
Elizabethan   dramatists,  and 


The  Golden  Vale. 


you  OS  a  galloping  horse  overtakea 
a  footmaa.  The  top  of  Galty  More 
suddenly  disappears  in  mist,  shadow- 
streaks  of  rain  stripe  the  lower  aides, 
and  in  a  minute  the  Aherlow  river  is 
filling  again.  We  do  not  need  to 
cross  it  on  our  way  to  Bansha,  which 
is  lucky,  for  after  heavy  rains  the 
stepping-stones  are  covered,  and  you 
must  take  off  boots  and  stockings  and 
wade.  There  is  a  bridge  farther 
down,  a  swinging-bridge,  which  makes 
teetotalers  feel  drunk,  and  gives 
drunkards  a  foretaste  of  locomotor 
ataxia ;  for  it  is  hung  on  chains,  and 
squirms  and  wriggles  like  a  snake. 
In  crossing  it  you  can  easily  become 
a  cause  of  joy  to  your  enemies,  and  a 
casting  down  of  eyes  for  your  friends. 
It  may,  in  its  time,  have  sent  down 
many  gallant  souls  of  heroes  to  Hades. 
The  glen  opens  out  towards  Bansha, 
and  there  are  fine  clumps  of  trees. 
Even  after  tenant  ownership,  I  sup- 
pose, some  demesnes  will  be  left,  and 
the  country  children  may  be  taken 
excursions,  like  the  London  waifs,  to 
see  the  trees.  In  those  days,  also, 
the  birds  will  have  "  taken  a  single 
ticket  to  Holyhead." 

There  are  plenty  of  birds  yet  in 
Tipperary,  although  at  this  season  of 
year  most  are  mute.  The  robin  sings 
away  for  half  a-dozen,  and  I  would 
as  lief  hear  him  as  thrush  or  black- 
bird ;  perhaps  Browning  overpraised 
the  thrush's  "  first  fine  careless 
rapture,"  and  the  blackbird  too  soon 
becomes  as  full  as  a  schoolboy  on 
Hallowe'en.  The  rooks  and  jack- 
daws are  very  noisy  in  the  fields  j 
the  latter  bird  will  leave  the  plebeian 
company  which  he  affects  in  summer, 
and  will  deign  to  patronise  the  human 
race  again.  The  rooks  will  then 
receive  calls  from  the  Limerick  gulls, 
driven  inland   twenty   miles   by   the 


incessant  autumn  gales.  The  mag- 
pies fly  across  our  path,  and  we  may 
cross  ourselves  half-a  dozen  times  in 
five  minutes.  These  bad  characters 
are  parvenus,  more  recent  arrivals  in 
Ireland  than  "  the  sireless  Saxon 
strangers,  London's  loutish  lords," 
to  quote  a  modem  poet.  Along 
with  the  missel  thrush  they  came  and 
settled  the  country  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  about  the  date 
of  the  Great  and  Glorious  Revolution. 
Wo  have  no  snipe-bogs,  but  on  the 
wet  cold  winter  days  the  plovers 
lament  in  company,  as  is  their  right. 
With  good  reason  Tennyson  uses 
their  cry  to  mark  the  desolation  of 
most  desolate  scenes:  "There  let  the 
wind  sweep  and  the  plover  cry." 
That  cry  will  be  insistent  many  days 
in  the  next  six  months  when  one 
climbs  fiercely  among  the  young  firs 
and  larches,  in  the  wind  that  beats 
the  mountain, 

When  a  blanket  wraps  the  day 
When  the  rotten  woodland  drips 
And  the  leaf  is  stamped  in  clay. 

I  do  not  know  whence  the  pleasure 
comes  on  such  days,  but  it  does  come, 
perhaps  to  balance  the  mental  dejec- 
tion which  sometimes  spoils  the  perfect 
summer's  day.  It  is  exhilarating  to 
rise  above  life's  little  annoyances. 
We  do  not  make  mountains  out  of 
molehills  in  Ireland,  because  there  are 
no  moles.  Even  now,  Galty  More 
suddenly  becomes  invisible,  the  warm 
rain  flies  down  the  glen  as  the  crow 
flies,  and  we  run  into  Bansha,  a  place 
proudly  conscious  of  being  a  station 
on  the  Limerick  and  Waterford  rail- 
way. But  they  have  been  cleaning 
out  a  drain  on  the  road  that  leads  to 
the  statioQ.     Bansha  smells. 

Ernest  Eksob. 
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THE  GIPSY  MAID. 

Thebe's  a  gipsy  and  a  rover 

And  a  queen  of  all  desire, 
And  she  tramps  the  wide  world  over 

With  a  step  no  time  can  tire ; 
But  at  night  she  plays  the  lover 

By  her  blazing  gipsy  fire ; 
And,  when  she  kneels  beside  us 
With  her  witching  words  to  guide  us. 
Though  the  mocking  world  may  chide  us 

We  shall  labour  in  her  hire, 
Splashing  colour  on  the  canvas,  striking  music  on  the  lyre  ! 

For  her  dreamful  eyes  and  tender 

Watch  us  lovingly  and  long, 
Lest  a  careless  line  offend  her 

Or  a  heedless  hand  go  wrong 
In  the  picture's  perfect  splendour 

Or  the  setting  of  the  song ; 
And  those  warm  and  watchful  glances 
Bring  our  hearts  the  golden  fancies 
That  were  struck  at  elfin  dances 

On  a  bluebell  for  a  gong. 
Where  the  fairies  faced  their  partners  in  the  woods,  a  thousand  st 

We  can  bring  no  gift  to  give  her 

That  shall  bribe  her  or  disarm. 
That  shall  purchase  fame  for  ever 

Or  defend  from  failure's  harm. 
Save  the  moonbeams  there  shall  never 

Any  silver  cross  her  palm ; 
Tet  that  maid  shall  lift  the  bars  for  us. 
And  horse  the  ruby  cars  for  us. 
And  rob  the  steeps  and  stars  for  us 

With  sweep  of  gipsy  arm 
Just  to  give  the  sketch  its  glamour  and  the  simple  verse  its  charm 
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Bat  if  we,  with  fortune  laden, 

Should  be  careless  in  our  pride ; 
If  we  set  that  gipsy  maiden 

And  her  golden  gifts  aside. 
We  shall  share  no  moonlit  Aiden 

With  a  laurelled  laughing  bride ; 
Ere  the  shades  of  night  are  rifted. 
Ere  the  stars  have  dreamland-drifted, 
We  shall  find  the  tent  is  lifted 

And  the  gipsy  fire  has  died. 
And  no  more  we'll  meet  our  maiden  in  the  wan  grey  world  and  wide  ! 

Will  H.  Ogilvie. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  critical 
mind  is  that  which  perceives  the 
differences  of  things,  just  as  the 
creative  mind  is  that  which  perceivea 
their  similarities ;  that  in  the  one 
the  analytic  imderstauding,  iu  the 
other  the  synthetic  imagination,  is 
predominant ;  and  in  this,  perhaps, 
there  is  much  truth.  The  power  of 
clearly  seeing  the  indissoluble  unity 
of  things  is  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  intellects  not  only  of  the  poet, 
the  novelist  and  the  historian,  but 
also  of  the  constructive  scientist  and 
philosopher.  Thus  far  the  minds  of 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  of  Darwin 
and  Tennyson,  of  Kant  and  Goethe, 
are  alike ;  they  all  see  the  general  in 
the  particular.  But  the  artistic  mind 
would  seem  to  be  more  complex  than 
the  philosophic.  It  also  possesses  the 
faculty  of  reproducing  the  general 
under  the  symbol  of  the  particular. 
While  the  constructive  scientist  ex- 
presses a  truth  in  a  formula,  the  con- 
structive artist  expresses  the  same 
truth  as  a  conception  of  life.  The 
scientist's  language  is  as  exact,  as 
colourless,  as  human  language  is 
capable  of  being ;  it  does  not  present 
a  phenomenon,  it  formulates  the  law 
of  a  class  of  phenomena.  The  artist's 
language  on  the  contrary  must  sacri- 
fice something  of  exactness  to  vivid- 
ness, and  it  expresses,  or  endeavours 
to  express  a  phenomenon  conceived 
'*  under  the  aspect  of  eternity."  The 
poetic  mind  again  is  more  complex 
than  the  merely  artistic,  just  as  the 
artistic  is  more  so  than  the  scientific. 
The  poet  indeed  also  expresses  the 
general  under  a  presentation  of  the 
particular,  but  in  the  livelier  images 


of  a  more  delicate  sensibility,  i 
more  vivid  conceptions  of  a 
deeply  emotional  imagination  ; 
his  conceptions  too  assume 
regularly  rhythmic  form  whi 
the  natural,  the  inevitable  moi 
certain  types  of  thought. 

This  complexity  of  the  artisti 
still  more  of  the  poetic,  mind 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
world   affects   them.      The  hap 
of  man  depends  upon  his  suite 
to  his  environment.     The  simpi 
character,   the   fewer  his  wani 
more  likely  he  is  to  be  adapted 
fellow-beings   who  surround    hi 
the    circumstances    in   which 
placed.     This    was    the   truth 
underlay  Stoic  and   Epicurean 
sophy  alike,  and  inspired  the  lil 
much  of  the  verse,  of  Horace. 


J 


Contracto  melius  parva  cupidim 
vectigolia  porrigam, 


he  said,  indicating  in  a  cur 
negative  fashion  how  the  work 
which  he  was  born,  the  emb: 
decadence  of  the  Augustan  i 
ill-suited  to  satisfy  the  inner  c 
of  his  nature.  This  complexity 
tends  to  set  the  poet  at  variano 
the  world  in  which  he  lives,  si 
tends  to  decrease  the  possibility 
finding  material  satisfaction 
crying  demands  of  his  spirit 
increase  the  likelihood  of  the 
facts  of  existence  jarring  discor 
in  contact  with  his  tremulous  i 
And  his  demands  too  are 
especial  delicacy.  His  aensibi 
of  finer  temper,  his  imaginat: 
more  vivid,  more  iatenad  col( 
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than  those  of  ordinary  men,  so  that 
hia  dream  of  happiness,  his  vision  of 
the  heautiful,  may  not  find  that  ap- 
proximate material  realisation,  which 
a  kind  fate  grants  to  most,  and  his 
only  solace  lies  in  his  expression  of  it, 
in  his  escape  from  the  Gehenna  of  the 
mute.  For  artist  and  poet  are  on  a 
ceaseless  quest  of  Beauty,  flying  before 
them  like  a  phantom  shore. 

And  what  is  Beauty?  In  Stendhal's 
subtle  words,  it  is  "a  promise  of 
happiness."  Perhaps  then  you  may 
say,  that  the  quality  of  beauty  lies 
in  that  adaptation  of  the  thing  per- 
ceived to  the  mind  of  the  perceiver, 
which  gives  happiness  through  the 
medium  of  expression,  of  realisation, 
and  that  happiness  thus  consists  of 
the  perception  of  the  beautiful,  the 
subjectively  true,  whether  in  the 
moral  or  material  world.  But  yet 
this  only  leads  one  to  the  paradox 
that,  as  ordinary  minds  are  better 
adapted  to  this  ordinary  world  of 
men  and  women,  as  their  ordinary 
desires  for  material  things  are  easier 
of  realisation  than  are  the  necessities 
of  the  poet  for  the  expression  of  his 
delicate  yet  overpowering  emotion, 
therefore  their  lives  are  fuller  of 
happiness  and  consequently  of  beauty 
than  his.  Fuller  of  happiness  such 
as  they  can  experience,  fuller  of  the 
content  which  perhaps  the  stalled  ox 
may  feel,  no  doubt — but  of  beauty,  no. 
Beauty  is  only  a  promise  of  happiness, 
and  it  is  not  in  the  approximate  reali- 
sation (which  the  world  lacks  subtlety 
to  perceive  ia  but  approximate)  that 
its  messages  can  be  felt,  but  only 
when  it  reaches  that  well-nigh  abso- 
lute degree  of  which  poetic  strength 
and  delicacy  are  alone  capable.  To 
muse  constantly  on  forms  of  beauty 
may  well  give,  not  happiness,  but 
misery,  since  the  world  is  so  little 
fitted  for  the  fulfilment  of  their 
promise.  Nor  must  we  forget  that 
happiness  and  beauty,   too,   are  only 


relative.  Which  is  the  more  beautiful, 
the  sea  boiling  in  tempestuous  rage 
against  some  tall  granite  promontory, 
or  breaking  in  an  undulating  filmy 
line  upon  far-stretching  sands  1  The 
tree,  with  delicate  foliage  whispering 
in  the  twilight  breeze,  or  bare  and 
wonderfully  outlined  against  the  pale 
gold  of  a  winter  sunset  1  Does  not 
tlte  answer  depend  upon  our  tempera- 
ment, perhaps  even  upon  our  mood  1 
And  what  does  this  mean  but  our 
particular  need  for  emotional  expres- 
sion ?  But  the  realisation  of  the  most 
ordinary  ideal  e'^r  lacks  something 
of  imagined  perfection,  and  hence 
arises  the  irresistible  impulse  to  seek 
in  the  mystic  world  of  dreams  the 
perfected  joy  man  cannot  find  on 
earth — a  necessity  felt  as  keenly  by 
the  Greek  in  the  Vale  of  Tempe  as 
by  the  Viking  on  the  gloomy  waters 
of  the  North.  The  growth  of  religions 
depends,  not  only  on  the  vain  desire 
to  learn  the  secret  of  the  Hereafter, 
but  on  the  living  need  of  a  happiness 
not  of  this  world  wherein  the  tortured 
soul  may  find  repose. 

Heaven    but   the   Yiaion   of   fulfilled 

Desire, 
And  Hell  the  Shadow  from  a  Soul  on 

fire, 
Cast    on   the    Darkness,    into    which 

Ourselves, 
So  late  emerged  from,  shall  so  soon 

expire. 

It  is  this  same  need,  more  and  more 
deeply  felt  as  men's  desires  grow  with 
the  growth  of  civilisation,  that  the 
poet  voices  in  plangent  utterances  of 
revolt  against  the  inscrutable  destiny 
of  man,  saying  with  Job,  "  I  am  made 
to  possess  months  of  vanity,  and 
wearisome  nights  are  appointed  unto 
me,"  or  telling  us  of  Arthur  departing 
in  his  gloomy  barge  with  his  unful- 
filled promise  of  return. 

For  it  is  the  poet's  peculiar  function 
to  express  articulately  the  tragedy  of 
human  life.     He  feels  it  more  deeply 
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than  other  mea,  and  he  gives  his 
feelings  that  rhythmic  expression 
vhich  is  their  natural  form,  that  form 
without  which  impassioned  thought 
seems  still  to  lack  something  of  expres- 
sion. Thus  poetry  becomes  a  "criti- 
cism of  life,"  easing  by  giving  vent 
to  those  sorrows  which  spring  from 
an  experience  of  its  shortcomings. 
Viewed  from  this  stand-point,  are  not 
the  objects  of  tragedy  and  comedy, 
of  infuriated  satire  and  of  fantastic 
reverie,  the  samel  Is  not  the  only 
difference  one  of  method  ?  What 
matters  it  whether  we  read  the  plays 

■  of  Moli^re  or  those  of  Ford  1  Whether 
Sophocles  tells  the  fateful  story  of  the 
House  of  Thebes,  or  Aristophanes 
girds  at  the  Athenian  democracy  and 
its  mock  heroes  ?  Whether  we  listen 
to  the  imprecations  of  Juvenal  or 
the  plaintive  melancholy  of  Virgil? 
Whether  Spenser  consoles  by  leading 
us  into  a  world  of  dreams  or  Shake- 
speare by  the  revelation  of  an  agony 
greater  than  our  own  1  In  M. 
Bourget's  words,  "  Each  chooses  his 
own  opium."  To  comprehend  the 
poem  we  must  resemble  the  poet  who 
has   transcribed    himself    therein, — a 

»  universal  truth  to  which  a  Kempis 
only  gave  particular  expression  when 
he  wrote,  "  Whosoever  would  fully 
and  feelingly  understand  the  words  of 
Christ,  must  endeavour  to  conform  his 
life  wholly  to  the  life  of  Christ." 
The  poet  in  expressing  his  sorrow 
must  also  express  ours,  or  we  shall  be 
in  hopeless  disunion ;  and  literary 
fame  consists  in  the  myriad  assertions 
of  similarity  which  readers  pour  forth 
in  praise,  just  as  the  popularity  of  a 
religion  depends  upon  the  similarity 
between  the  ideals  it  presents  and 
those  of  the  age  to  which  it  ia  pre- 
sented. 

And  so  the  poet's  fame  depends 
upon  the  success  with  which  he 
images  the  general  in  the  particular, — 
on  the  reality,  the  vividness   of   his 
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types.  Tlie  Homeric  hen 
their  bitter  tears,  still  live 
they  still  represent  with  fidelit; 
of  human  nature  that  has 
thirty  centuries.  Aucassin  am 
lette  are  still  fresh  and  inte: 
the  passion  of  spring- tide 
Shakespeare  and  Otway  still 
Venice.  Amalfi  recalls  its  a 
glories  in  Webster's  pages.  O; 
vanni  and  Anabella  might  be 
Keats's  words,  "For  ever  w; 
lovo  and  she  be  fair." 

For  there  is  a  two-fold  way  ol 
ing  poetry.  We  may  read  it 
thing  of  life,  or  as  at  once  tha 
and  effect  of  moral  forces  whosM 
tion  we  would  trace.  The  ofl 
reader  reads  for  pleasure,  ffl 
sympathy  with  his  poet,  or  he 
the  book  aside  as  insipid,  lifeleaa 
seeks  the  ultimate  expression 
personal  emotions.  He  finds  I 
far  as  his  mind  resembles  that  i 
author.  Instinctively  he  rani 
poets  in  the  order  in  which  the^ 
him.  And  so  it  nearly  always 
to  pass  that  there  is  some  c< 
porary  idol  whose  poetry  is  prt 
to  that  of  past  ages,  but  whq 
revolution  of  thought  will  inet 
displace ;  and  at  the  same  time 
is  an  undercurrent  of  opinion, 
senting  the  more  deeply  learnt 
more  highly  cultured,  who  pref 
older  poets  because  of  their  c 
because  culture  is  the  offsprin 
of  the  new,  but  of  the  old,  l 
their  converse  with  the  past  is  f 
with  psychical  results  which  t 
render  them  more  facile  of  syn 
with  the  past  than  with  the  p 
And  it  would  almost  seem  th 
veneration  in  which  the  Lati 
Greek  literatures  have  been  ai; 
are  held  must  be  due  to  the 
tency  with  which  they  ha 
studied,  as  well  as  to  their  mi 
power  of  expressing  the  emot 
presenting  the  type.     Speaking 
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ally  literature  is  no  study  for  the 
lower  classes,  the  uncultured.  Tliey 
•re  under  too  urgent  atrees  of  finding 
the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  the  bodily 
wants  must  not  be  in  too  great  evi- 
dence if  the  mental  wants  are  to 
emerge  into  consciousness.  Literature 
appeals  to  the  wealthy,  to  those  at 
least  who  should  be  cultured ;  who, 
having  their  bodily  wants  supplied, 
have  lei.sure  to  feel  and  to  attend  to 
the  needs  of  the  soul.  And  these 
have  studied  in  their  youth,  ever  since 
the  Renaissance,  the  classical  litera- 
tures to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
Thus  it  conies  to  pass,  that  for  the 
last  five  centuries  men  who  have  found 
the  need  of  the  assistance  of  poetry, 
the  men  for  whom  a  poetic  literature 
exists,  turned  first  to  those  of  which 
they  possessed  any  knowledge.  The 
national  poetry  of  Europe  sprang  up 
at  first  to  supplement  rather  than  to 
supplant  the  poetry  of  Greece  and 
Borne.  And  over  these  a  strife  has 
been  waged  so  fierce  and  purposeless 
as  to  recall  the  warfare  of  the  rival 
schoolmen  in  the  middle  ages,  pr  of 
rival  politicians  in  our  own.  A 
varying  arrangement  in  accordance 
with  a  personal  standard  is  all  that 
has  resulted  from  the  personal  criti- 
cism of  the  past. 

The  teleological  system,  against 
which  scientific  writers  have  striven 
during  the  last  half  century  in  the 
field  of  ontology,  had  also  profoundly 
influenced  such  critical  thought  as 
existed.  Critics  were  always  seeking 
the  object  which  the  poet  ought  to 
have  had  in  writing — to  delight  or  to 
reform  the  world — when  often  enough 
his  only  conscious  object  was  to  earn 
his  daily  bread,  his  only  real  com- 
pulsion the  necessities  of  his  nature, 
for,  in  the  past  at  all  events,  men 
without  some  literary  aptitude  have 
not  made  their  living  by  literature, 
nor  have  poets  as  a  rule  supported 
themselves  by  manual  labour.     Such 


teleological  judgements,  which  neglect 
the  fundamental  truth  that  all  action 
on  the  part  of  man  results  from 
the  inter-action  of  temperament  and 
environment,  have  produced  very 
much  confused  thought  in  the  moral 
world.  Critics  have  evolved  the 
startling  theory  that  because  Qreek 
poets  imitated  life  after  one  manner, 
it  was  impossible  to  imitate  life 
successfully  in  any  other — for  this 
is  the  essence  of  the  teaching  of  the 
schools  of  Classicalism  both  in  France 
and  England — as  if  a  fourth-hand 
copy  were  likely  to  be  a  successful 
portrait,  as  if,  when  Greek  conceptions 
had  filtered  through  the  Roman  mind 
into  the  French,  and  then  into  the 
English,  they  were  likely  to  have 
retained  any  originality  or  truth  ! 
The  result  in  England  waa  Cato  and 
Sopbonisba. 

With  a  puny  infant's  force 
They  swayed  about  upon  a  rocking- 
horse, 
And  thought  it  Pegasus. 

Any  attempt  to  regulate  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  human  mind  by  laws 
other  than  its  own,  which  are  its  own 
because  they  are  its  nature,  produces 
brilliant  works,  polished  by  all  that 
"  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  " 
in  which  the  eighteenth  century 
recognised  the  essence  of  genius — but 
works  too  in  which  the  form  was 
everything,  the  thought  nothing, 
although  they  were  addressed  to  the 
intellect,  and  say  nothing  to  the 
heart  which  might  not  almost  as 
well  have  been  written  in  prose ; 
thus  they  are  noticeably  deficient 
in  tliat  pronounced  emotion- tone, 
which  is  an  essential  to  poetry  as 
sensibility  to  a  poet ;  they  are 
addressed  to  the  Mirabels  and  Milla- 
mants  of  their  stage,  not  to  men  and 
women.  It  was  criticism  of  life  based 
on  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Horace, 
of  Vida  and  Boileau,  of  Roscommon 
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and  Pope.  Despite  the  accumulated 
experience  of  man,  despite  the  many 
valiant  types  of  poetry  which  had 
arisen  between  the  ages  of  Aristotle 
and  of  Pope,  no  progress  had  been 
made,  no  wider  generalisations  had 
been  formed.  It  was  a  sterile  method, 
imposed  by  fashion  and  accepted  by 
insensibility. 

The  success  of  this  criticism  would 
have  reduced  literature  to  a  formu- 
lated science.  There  would  have 
been  evolved  a  number  of  formulro  for 
each  several  species  of  emotion,  and 
within  these  formulre  the  literary  man 
would  have  been  strictly  confined. 
There  is  the  same  difference  between 
such  work  and  poetry  as  between  a 
photograph  and  a  portrait  by  Michael 
Angelo.  Unfortunately  one  cannot 
catch  souls  by  machinery.  The  ill- 
success  of  this  method  seems  analogous 
to  the  similar  ill-success  of  the  gnos- 
ticism— "  science  falsely  so  called  " — 
of  ethics,  Morals  are  indeed  the 
essential  basis  of  society,  but  there  is 
no  science  of  the  unit,  of  the  individual 
as  such.  The  general  truth  is  always 
individually  modified,  and  so  there  is 
no  science  of  individual  action.  So 
long  as  citizens  are  moral,  society 
will  hold  together,  and  no  amount 
of  reasoning  over  the  matter  will 
change  the  nature  of  man  from  good 
to  evil  or  from  evil  to  good. 

Another  almost  obsolete  form  of 
criticism  is  that  of  the  "  class-list " — 
indeed  it  is  the  most  natural  and 
perhaps  the  most  useless  criticism 
one  can  imagine.  It  is  natural, 
because  whenever  we  read  we  make 
a  mental  note  of  the  amount  of 
pleasure  or  disgust  we  experience 
in  the  perusal ;  it  is  useless,  because, 
however  much  others  may  resemble 
and  therefore  admire  a  poet,  that 
fact  cannot  affect  the  degree  of  our 
resemblance.  People  might  talk 
Hallam  or  Macaulay,  but  unless  they 
resembled  them  they  could  not  feel 


with  them,  could  not  sii 
endorse  their  literary  judge 
This  criticism,  in  especial  tl 
Johnson,  of  Je£&ey,  and  of  Mw 
was  that  of  men  who,  in  L 
words,  mistook  their  personal 
and  dislikes,  tastes  and  distast 
general  principles;  who,  believ 
the  permanent  advance  of  man, 
that  they  in  their  turn  would  1 
behind  ;  men  who  saw  in  thei 
generation  the  ne  phis  ultra 
human  race.  Happy  they  in  i 
pleasing  Uluaion  1 

Is  the  function  of  criticisn 
to  discover  and  reveal  beauties 
are,  or  may  be  hidden  to  the  or 
eye?  But  it  is  at  least  arj 
that,  unless  the  ordinary  e; 
acute  enough  to  perceive  for  it 
will  scarcely  appreciate  them 
revealed.  It  is  said  that  the 
reveals  on  his  canvas  beauties 
the  vulgar  ignore.  But  is  n< 
man  of  sensitive  soul,  with  a 
taste  for  beauty,  that  ever  unfi 
promise,  equally  able  to  discei 
beauties  of  the  painting  and  ( 
landscape  of  which  it  is  a  trans 
And  do  the  vulgar  who  8taQ( 
gape  before  the  picture  realis 
revelation?  Is  this  method  a\ 
ful  ?  Is  a  man  any  the  nearer 
prehension  because  he  can  talk 
in  the  terms  of  art  1  Though  h 
Ruskin,  can  he  feel  Ruskin  if 
not  his  nature  to?  If  then 
naturally  out  of  sympathy 
Ruakin,  Ruskin  can  do  him  no 
Such  criticism  does  not  appeal 
vulgar.  And  another  object! 
still  to  be  met.  Is  the  n 
critical?  Is  it  not  rather  ore 
Ruakin  in  those  gorgeous  peril 
hia  describes  his  soul-states 
than  pictures ;  he  mingles  hia 
personality  with  that  of  the  p« 
and  educes  a  now  beauty  for  h 
taste  who  lists,  as  Lamb  did  wit 
Elizabethan  dramatists,  and 
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with  the  select  brotherhood  of  "sweet- 
ness a,nd  light."  It  seems  in  essence 
creative,  scarcely  critical. 

And  Matthew  Arnold  falls  into  the 
very   sin   at   which   he    aimed    such 
irony.     Is   he  "  disinterested  "  when 
the  aim  of  all  his  criticism  was  the 
elimination  of  the  Philistine  ?  Surely 
this  is  a  very  "  practical  "  object  to 
pursue,  and  hardly  may  be  called  a 
pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake, 
unless   the   words  be   used    in   some 
hidden,  esoteric  sense,  and  then  they 
should    scarcely  have  been  published 
to  the  world.     And  what  does  he  say 
is  the  object  of  criticism 7     "To  learn 
and  propagate  the  best  that  is  known 
and  thought  in  the  world  " — another 
practical    "  interested "   aim,  only    to 
be  reached  by  polemics,  in  which  too 
Arnold    fails    into     the    teleological 
quicksand.     The  beat !  Ay,  but  what 
is  the  best?     What  if  of  three  men 
of  apparently  equal  culture  each  one 
prefers  either  ^schylua,  or  Sophocles, 
or   Euripides,  to   the   others]     Who 
shall    say    which    of    them   is    right? 
Who    shall   say  whether   Lamb   was 
right  or  wrong  in  preferring  Edwaed 
THE  Skcond  to  Richard  thb  Second? 
And  if  there  be  no  absolute  standard, 
but  only  our  own  preference,  by  which 
we  may  decide  what  is  best,  how  is  it 
to  be  learnt  or  propagated  t     Though 
Matthew    Arnold  was  well   qualified 
for  criticism  by  a  wide  capacity  for 
sympathy,  though  he  was  one  oif  the 
earliest  Englishmen   to  see  that  the 
coming  age  was  to  be  one  of  criticism, 
though  he  vindicated  criticism   from 
the    strictures    of    Wordsworth    and 
his  like,  yet  he  based  his  system  upon 
the   unhappily   false    postulate,    that 
man  may  know  what  is  the  best  with 
certainty.     If  only  it  were  true,  how 
different  would  have  been  the  story 
of   human    life !      We,   and    I    think 
succeeding  generations,  have  cause  to 
be  profoundly  grateful   to   Matthew 
Arnold,  but,  as  I  have  said,  his  work 


in  rather  creative  than  critical,  and 
his  theory  unfortunately  mistaken. 
For  man  cannot  know  the  relation  of 
subjective  to  objective  truth,  nor  ever 
"  see  the  object  as  it  really  is," 

But  if  my  analysis  of  the  poetic 
spirit  as  manifested  in  poetry  be  just, 
the  functions  of  criticism  must  be 
other  than  these.  If  it  be  a  science, 
it  must  increase  our  stock  of  know- 
ledge, of  scientific  truth,  which  is  as 
demonstrable  as  matbematic  truth,  by 
no  means  depending  on  that  variable 
factor,  taste.  Indeed  the  only  aim 
which  poetic  (or  for  that  matter,  any 
other)  criticism  can  seriously  propose 
to  itself,  is,  not  to  record  the  intensity 
of  emotion  which  the  poet  awakes  in 
the  writer  and  thus  to  furnish  the 
materials  for  another  chapter  in 
psychological  history,  but  to  write 
that  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
human  soul,  to  trace  that  portion  of 
the  development  of  Psyche  in  man, 
which  has  been  laid  bare  in  the 
throbbing  melodies  of  verse.  As  we 
have  seen,  to  the  ordinary  reader  the 
perusal  of  living  poetry,  of  verse  that 
expresses  his  emotional  necessities,  is 
a  psychical  event  which  leaves  him 
other  than  he  was  before.  His  ex- 
perience is  widened.  His  conceptions 
of  the  possibilities  of  life  are  enlarged. 
The  boy,  for  instance,  on  the  thres- 
hold of  life  who  sits  on  some  moss- 
clad  stone,  perhaps  the  base  of  a 
sundial  vanished  long  since,  in  an 
old-fashioned  garden,  musing  over  the 
tale  of  Tristram  and  Yseult  as  Mr. 
Swinburne  tells  it,  while  the  whisper- 
ing air  now  turns  the  neglected  leaves 
of  his  book,  now  carries  to  his  un- 
heeding ear  the  light  voices  of  the 
companions  he  has  deserted — is  he 
not  living,  adding  to  the  store  of 
his  emotional  experiences  more  truly 
than  if  he  were  mingling  with  their 
sports  1  But  this  is  not  the  reading 
of  the  critic.  He  too  may  pause  to 
think,  but  with  him  it  is  the  thought 
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analysis;  he  is  disentangliog  the 
many  threads  that  are  interwoven 
in  the  poet's  consciousness  as 
manifested  in  his  utterance;  he  is 
connecting  them  with  those  great 
tendencies  of  thought  which  marked 
the  poet's  age.  The  reader's  atten- 
tion is  concentrated  on  his  own 
emotion,  but  the  critic's  on  that  of 
his  poet. 

And  to  write  this  history  a  two- 
fold power  is  above  all  requisite — 
a  power  of  sympathy  and  analysis. 
A  man  is  bora  a  critic  as  he  is  bom 
an  orator  or  a  poet.  Perhaps  the 
most  wonderful  example  of  this  is 
Charles  Lamb  and  his  treatment  of 
the  Elizabethans,  whose  verse  he  as 
strangely  recalls  in  his  own  John 
Wtdvil,  as  in  the  cadence  of  his 
prose  he  reminds  one  of  the  Relioio 
Medici.  Although  Coleridge  dimly 
perceived  the  same  truth  through  bis 
haze  of  metaphysic.  Lamb  was  the 
only  man  of  his  age  to  fully  com- 
prehend the  truth  that  when  the 
human  soul  reaches  that  degree  of 
intensity  which  we  call  poetic  genius, 
it  may  no  longer  be  weighed  in  the 
balance  agaunst  another ;  it  is  set  in 
a  vacuum  ;  it  has  touched  the  note 
beyond  which  variations  are  not  per- 
ceptible to  human  ears — it  is  too 
different,  perhaps  it  is  too  similar. 
Analysis  may  prove  subtle  enough  to 
indicate  these  differences,  these  simi- 
larities ;  but  by  what  apparatus  shall 
we  determine  the  relative  value  of 
two  poets  ?  Is  he  the  greatest  who 
has  charmed  most  restless  hearts  to 
forgetfulnoss  1  But  the  plebiscite 
may  only  be  taken  on  that  day  which 
closes  once  and  for  all  the  "  dream  of 
human  life." 

And  so  Lamb  refrains  frora  the 
perilous  method  of  setting  one  poet 
above  another  ;  he  does  not  attempt 
to  decide  whether  Ford  or  Webster 
were  the  greater  of  the  two;  but  he 
analyses  so  subtly,  so  delicately,  that 
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we  know  at  once  that  he  has 
their  inmost  hearts  by  the  light 
his  own  8>'mpathetic  soul.  That 
method  only  resulted  in  turning 
attention  of  men  with  incre 
interest  to  the  study  of  Shakesf 
contemporaries  for  their  own 
was  due,  I  think,  to  the  limitatic 
of  the  age,  but  not  to  those  of  hi 
mind.  He  cast  the  glamour  of  hi 
personality  over  the  men  of  his  gene 
ration,  and  became  a  potent  psychica! 
factor  in  their  intellectual  hves,  re 
vealing  to  them,  or  rather  suggesting 
to  them  through  their  common  kin- 
ship, those  beauties  he  himself  per- 
ceived so  clearly. 

As  Arnold  said,  the  age  is  a  critical 
one,  but  for  other  rejisons,  I  think, 
than  those  which  he  assigned.  It  is 
critical,  because  the  scientific  spirit  is 
critical.  Science  has  analysed  and 
re-written  the  history  of  the  material 
world  ;  it  is  re-writing  the  history  of 
the  soul  of  man.  It  is  devoid  of 
belief,  that  Ls,  of  prejudice.  It  is 
therefore  capable  of  understanding,  of 
appreciating,  of  sympathising  with, 
the  varied  expressions  of  what  has 
been  subjective,  emotional  truth.  It 
was  urged  against  the  character  of 
Henry  St.  John  that  his  opinions 
never  hardened  into  convictions. 
But  what  was  deemed  a  sin  in  the 
eighteenth  century  would  be  accounted 
unto  him  for  righteousness  by  the 
thought  of  to-day.  We  feel  the  unity 
of  all  life,  of  all  thought,  of  all  emo- 
tion. If  wo  refi"ain  from  cherishing 
ideals,  saving  those  personal  ones 
which  are  the  basis  of  all  action, 
through  a  realisation  of  their  vanity, 
we  are  so  much  the  more  in  a  position 
to  sympathise  with  the  ideals  of 
others.  The  typical  intelligence  of 
the  age  is  that  of  Amiel,  in  whom 
Matthew  Arnold  found  so  excellent 
a  critic.  We  possess  within  us  the 
germ  of  every  emotional  state,  and 
so  when  we  are   dealing  with    emo- 
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tional  truth  our  ajtupatby  is  o&tboHc. 
And  sympathy  which  arises  from 
resemblance  means  comprehension. 
In  Stendhal's  words,  "  Les  ^loges  sont 
des  certificats  de  ressemblance."  But 
this  is  not  enough.  Sympathy  by 
itself  will  only  mean  that  one  will 
read,  enjoy,  and  praise.  The  power 
of  analysis  must  be  added,  the  power 
to  resolve  a  state  of  consciousness 
into  its  component  elements.  The 
critic  must  also  be  a  psychologist  and 
an  histoi-ian.  He  must  trace  the 
causes,  both  moral  and  material, 
which  governed  the  conception  and 
execution  of  the  work  he  is  consider- 
ing. He  need  not  give  expression  to 
the  depth  of  his  own  feelings ;  he 
need  not  extol  his  author,  however 
subtly  lie  may  find  his  mute  and 
hidden  thoughts  clothed  in  \'ivid 
words  J    but  he  must  remember  that 


it  i4  only  such  a  poet  whom  he  can 
understand,  and  that  in  dealing  with 
any  other  his  work  must  lack  sincerity, 
which  is  subjective  truth.  As  Joubert 
said,  "  Les  hommes  ne  sont  justes 
qu'envers  ceux  qu'ils  aiment." 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
poet  often  lives  with  the  terrible  con- 
sciousness that  he  has  fought  the 
fight  in  vain,  that  he  has  served  no 
good  purpose,  that  he  has  lost  the 
faith,  however  impassive  he  may  seem  ; 
while  if  the  desires  of  our  souls  are 
sated  by  the  things  of  earth,  if  our 
hearts  are  gross  and  our  ears  are  dull 
of  hearing,  if  we  cannot  comprehend 
the  expression  of  his  grief  for  the 
destiny  of  man,  we  may  be  like  the 
children  peering  through  the  gaping 
chinks  at  the  ever-recurrent  tragedy 
of  the  slaughter-housa 
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VENUS. 


The  harbinger  of  light,  whom  foUowiag 

close, 
Spreads  o'er  the  sea  the  saffiron-robed 

mom. 

The  Earth's  twin  sister  throbbing 
on  the  fringe  of  the  eastern  sky 
Venus  breaks  upon  our  admiring 
gaze  "under  the  opening  eyelids  of 
the  morn,"  where  the  shadowy  phan- 
toms of  night  are  fleeing  before  the 
first  rays  of  the  coming  day.  In  a 
brief  space  she  is  lost  in  a  flood  of 
golden  light  swelling  over  mountain 
and  meadow,  and  the  observer  must 
wait  the  return  of  another  grey 
dawn  for  a  glimpse  of  the  peerless 
planet  whose  praises  have  been  sung 
by  poets  of  every  land.  By-and-by 
(after  a  few  months)  she  reappears  in 
the  west  radiant  in  calm  pure  lustre. 
In  lines  of  unusual  beauty  Milton 
apostrophises  the  planet,  thus  : 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of 

night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 
Sure  pledge  of  day  that  crown'st  the 

smiling  mom, 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  Him  in 

thy  sphere- 
As  an  evening  star  Venus  is  first 
seen  low  down  in  the  heavens  almost 
visibly  pulsating  amid  the  after-glow 
of  the  setting  sun.  Gradually  as  the 
evenings  lengthen  the  lover  of  nature 
casting  his  eyes  over  the  azure  vault 
will  notice  that  Venus  is  night  by 
night  receding  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  Sun,  and  approaching 
nearer  to  Jupiter.  At  the  moment 
of  writing  this  paper  these  glowing 
orbs  are  both  in  the  constellation 
Virgo,     and     have     attained     their 


nearest  point  of  approach  ;  Jupiter '_ 
just  a  little  to  the  north-weat  of  Venue. 
Venus,  then,  becomes  an  evening 
star  when  approaching  the  part  of 
her  orbit  nearest  the  Earth,  called 
the  inferior  conjunction,  and  a  morn- 
ing star  when  moving  from  our  side 
towards  the  farther  part  of  her  path 
round  the  Sun,  or  towards  superior 
conjunction.  For  a  certain  time  she 
is  invisible,  just  as  the  Moon  is  in- 
visible for  a  certain  time  before  and 
after  her  conjunction  with  the  Sun, 
or  at  the  time  of  new  Moon.  After 
the  Moon  Venus  is  our  nearest 
neighbour ;  her  place  in  the  planetary 
sphere  is  second  in  order  from  the 
Sun,  and  in  size  she  is  but  a  little 
less  than  our  globe.  Though  so  beau- 
tiful Venus  is  not  capricious ;  she 
keeps  her  course  with  less  eccentricity 
than  any  other  of  the  planets,  at  a 
distance  from  the  Sun  of  about  671 
million  miles,  and  from  the  Earth  of 
about  26  milhon  miles.  Being  so 
much  nearer  the  Sun  than  we  are  her 
calendar  year  is  comprised  within  the 
briefer  period  of  224  days,  16  hours 
and  49  minute.s,  or  in  rather  less 
than  seven  and  a  half  terrestrial 
months.  So,  if  Venus  be  inhabited 
by  living  sentient  beings  resembling 
life  on  Earth,  their  span  of  life  may 
be  briefer  tlian  ours.  A  hundred 
years  with  us  would  with  them  reckon 
as  a  hundred  and  sixty-two.  In  some 
of  her  leading  characteristics,  as  in 
size,  density  and  atmosphere,  Venus 
resembles  the  Earth  more  closely 
than  any  other  member  of  the  Sun's 
family,  not  excepting  Mars,  our  next 
neighbour  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
Earth's  orbit. 
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And,  as  may~well  b©  srapposed  of 
a  heavenly  body  so  lustrous,  Venus 
has  a  history  reaching  far  back  to 
the  dim  mysterious  times  of  Assyria ii 
mythology,  when  the  Chaldean  priest 
and  astrologer  beheld  in  the  radiant 
star  of  the  morning  the  image  of  a 
chaste  deity,  the  goddess  Ishtar,  mis- 
tress of  life.  She  ranks  third  in  the 
great  triad  of  the  heavens,  namely, 
the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Venus.  When 
Venus  was  once  set  there  was  nothing 
left  in  the  sky  sufficiently  brilliant  to 
replace  her  worthily,  and  the  priests 
were  compelled  to  introduce  another 
deity,  Rammau,  the  lord  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  of  thunder,  in  order  to  fill 
the  void  her  disappearance  occasioned. 
Of  all  the  "  wandering  stars  "  Venua 
was  looked  upon  as  supreme,  and 
admiration  of  her  loveliness  found 
expression  in  such  epithets  as  the 
Incomparable,  the  Flower  of  the  Sky, 
or  the  Bright  One.  Strangely,  how- 
ever, they  associated  the  evening  star 
with  the  impure  Beltis,  the  Mylitta 
of  Herod.  Associated,  yet  contrasted, 
these  attributes  of  the  planet  corre- 
spond respectively  with  Ashtoreth, 
the  pure,  and  Asher,  the  impure.  A 
further  glimpse  into  these  old-world 
views  respecting  Venus  may  be  gained 
in  Mr.  Thompson's  rare  work  on  the 
Reports  op  the  Magicians  and 
astrologbks  op  nlneveu  and  baby- 
LON, preserved  in  the  Oriental  room 
of  the  British  Museum.  The  varying 
positions  and  aspects  of  the  planet 
were  regarded  by  them  as  signs  of 
the  varying  moods  of  the  goddess  in 
relation  to  human  affairs.  Thus, 
when  Venus  fixes  her  position  the 
days  of  the  prince  will  be  long ;  there 
will  be  justice  in  the  land.  When 
Venus  appears  in  Siwan  there  will 
be  slaughter  of  the  enemy  ;  and  when 
she  appears  in  the  tropic  of  Cancer 
the  King  of  Akkad  will  have  no 
rival.  " .  .  ■  Five  or  six  days  ago 
she  reached  Allul  :    This  is  its  inter- 


pretation :  When  VenoB  approaches 
Allul  there  will  be  obedience  and  wel- 
fare in  the  land ;  the  gods  will  have 
mercy  on  the  land  j  the  crops  of  the 
land  will  prosper.  The  sick  in  the 
land  will  recover.  Pregnant  women 
will  perfect  their  offspring.  The  great 
gods  will  show  favour  to  the  sanctu- 
aries of  the  land,  the  houses  of  the 
great  gods  will  be  renewed.  .  . 
When  Venus  puts  on  the  diadem  of 
the  Moon  divided  there  will  be  deso- 
lation." 

These  early  conceptions  of  the 
divine  attributes  of  the  fair  star 
spread  over  Western  Asia  to  Egypt, 
and  onward  to  Greece  and  Rome. 
To  the  old  Greeks  the  resplendent 
orb  of  mom  was  Phosphor,  the  torch- 
bearer  to  Aurora,  heralding  the 
dawn ;  while  the  star  of  the  evening, 
Hesperus,  held  sway  over  the  western 
realms  of  Earth  and  sky.  In  the 
Iliad  (book  xv.  395)  Venus  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  following  lines : 

As  radiant  Hesper  shines  with  keener 

light 
Far-beaming  o'er  the  silvery  host  of 

night. 

The  identity  of  the  morning  and 
evening  appearances  was  not  recog- 
nised in  the  Western  world  until 
Pythagoras  had  returned  from  Egypt 
laden  with  Eastern  lore.  The  Chal- 
dean astronomers  had  taught  that 
both  Venus  and  Mercury  moved  in 
circling  paths  about  the  Sun,  and 
necessarily  appeared  sometimes  in  the 
morning,  sometimes  in  the  evening, 
according  to  their  position  relatively 
to  the  Sun. 

Leaving  behind  the  glamour  of 
myth  and  marvel  which  for  ages 
clung  to  the  "Shepherd's  Star  "(the 
"  Star  of  Bethleliem,"  as  some  fondly 
believe)  we  come  to  the  dawn  of 
modern  astronomy,  and  find  Galileo 
Galilei,  at  Florence,  intent  upon  the 
construction  of  an  optical  instrument 
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which  shall  enable  him  to  explore  the 
heavens  with  a,  penetrating  eye  far 
exceeding  the  feeble  power  of  natural 
vision.  He  had  heard  of  Jansen's 
invention  of  a  tube  which  caused 
distant  objects  viewed  through  it  to 
appear  as  distinctly  as  when  brought 
near  to  the  eye,  and  recognising  the 
assistance  such  an  instrument  would 
afiPord  him  in  his  astronomical  research, 
he  adopted  Jansen's  method  and  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  telescope  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  power  of  the  eye 
was  increased  thirty- fold.  None 
but  a  beginner  in  the  observation 
of  celestial  objects  can  realise  the 
interest  with  which  Galileo  for  the 
first  time  in  human  experience  pointed 
his  new  instrument  towards  the 
heavens,  and  took  a  sweeping  survey 
of  the  glories  revealed  to  his  astonished 
eyes.  Parts  of  the  firmament  which 
to  the  naked  eye  were  a  perfect  blank 
were  now  aglow  with  far-off  worlds 
hitherto  undreamt  of  by  man. 

Armed  with  his  powerful  lens 
Galileo  entered  upon  a  career  of 
observation  and  inductive  reasoning 
which  mark  the  first  stage  of  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  astronomy, 
when  it  rose  from  dim,  indefinite 
speculation  to  the  front  rank  of  the 
exact  sciences.  It  was  impossible  to 
break  away  from  old-world  conceptions 
of  the  heavens  without  disturbing 
deeply  seated  prejudices  resting  upon 
the  sanction  of  antiquity.  To  over- 
come these  was  an  arduous  task. 
Strengthened  however  by  the  De 
Revoldttonibcs  of  Copernicus,  Galileo 
steadfastly  persevered,  and  from  hia 
labours  there  gradually  broke  upon 
the  world  a  new  light  which  revealed 
the  true  structure  of  the  heavens. 
In  this  brief  narrative  however  we 
may  touch  but  lightly  on  some  of 
the  points  of  the  controversy  which 
arose  between  the  adherents  of  the 
old  and  the  pioneers  of  the  new 
astronomy. 


Soon  after  his  discovery  in 
tember,  1610,  of  Jupiter's  moons, 
which  had  done  so  much  to  unsettle 
the  old  belief  in  the  Earth  being  the 
central  body  of  the  universe,  around 
which  the  Sun,  Moon  and  stars 
revolved,  Galileo  directed  his  telescope 
towards  Venus.  He  found  it  to  be 
not  exactly  round  but  somewhat  con- 
vex in  form,  or  like  the  Moon  when 
nine  days  old.  The  true  significance 
of  the  phase  was  not  lost  upon 
Galileo,  but  he  evidently  thought  it 
needful  to  exercise  caution  in  com- 
municating to  others  this  fresh  dis- 
covery. Adopting  a  method  not 
uncommon  in  those  days  he  put  his 
announcement  in  the  form  of  an 
anagram,  thus  ;  Haec  immatura  a  vw 
jam  fmsira  leguntur,  o.y.,  which 
may  be  read,  "  These  incomplete 
observations  are  as  yet  read  by  me 
in  vain."  Father  Costelli  disliking 
the  testimony  that  Galileo's  dis- 
coveries were  bringing  to  the  truth 
of  the  Copernican  theory  had 
asked  very  pertinently  why,  if 
Mercury  and  Venus  were  interior 
planets  revohnng  about  the  Sun,  they 
did  not  show  phases  like  the  Moon's, 
Galileo  was  ill,  and  put  him  off  for 
a  time.  This  was  on  the  5th  of 
November,  1610.  By  the  15  th  of 
the  following  month,  however,  he  was 
prepared  with  a  complete  answer ; 
his  gladdened  eyes  had  meanwhile 
been  greeted  with  a  fuU  view  of 
the  lovely  planet  in  her  half  full 
stage.  From  this  point  onwards  she 
had  passed  through  all  the  varying 
phases  with  which  the  Moon  has 
rendered  us  familiar  in  her  calm, 
majestic  sway  over  the  evening  sky. 
It  was  now  certain  that  only  the  side 
of  the  planet  turned  towards  the  Sun 
was  illuminated  :  that  it  shone  only 
by  light  received  from  the  Sun,  and 
not  by  its  own  glory,  as  hitherto  had 
been  believed.  This  was  disquieting 
news  for  the  astrologer.     For,  if  the 
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story  told  of  Venus  were  true  of  all 
the  planets,  away  would  fly  the 
cherished  illusion  of  ages  that  each 
orb  poured  its  own  special  influence 
upon  the  denizens  of  this  lower  world, 
and  with  it  would  go  the  renown 
which  by  right  was  his  as  a  foreteller 
of  events.  Nor  was  the  apprehension 
lessened  when  in  1611  Galileo  pub- 
lished his  NuNClus  SiDEREUs.  Yet 
it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  preacher 
who  lifted  up  his  voice  against  Qalileo 
Oalilei  was  something  of  a  humorist 
with  a  turn  for  punning ;  he  chose 
for  the  text  of  his  discourse,  "  Ye 
men  of  Galileo,  why  stand  ye  here 
gazing  up  into  heaven  1 " 

Boldly  entering  the  disputants' 
arena  at  Padua  or  at  Pisa,  Galileo 
would  lash  with  the  scorn  of  his 
tongue  the  professors  of  science  and 
philosophy  who,  never  daring  to  in- 
vestigate for  themselves,  held  tena- 
ciously to  the  doctrines  of  the  schools ; 
who,  if  they  were  able  to  recite  from 
the  Natural  Philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle, or  quote  from  the  Almagest  of 
Ptolemy,  were  content  to  believe  they 
had  reached  the  limit  of  human  know- 
ledge. "Your  eminence  would  be 
delighted,"  writes  a  contemporary, 
"if  you  heard  him  [Galileo]  holding 
forth  in  the  midst  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
all  violently  attacking  him,  sometimes 
in  one  house,  sometimes  in  another. 
But  he  is  armed  after  such  a  fashion 
that  he  laughs  all  of  them  to  scorn ; 
and  even  if  the  novelty  of  his  opinions 
prevent  entire  persuasion,  at  least  he 
convicts  of  emptiness  most  of  the 
arguments  with  which  hia  adversaries 
endeavour  to  overwhelm  him." 

Galileo,  however,  saw  danger  ahead, 
and  prudence  suggested  that  he  should 
move  warily.  We  find  him  next 
addressing  a  letter  to  William  de 
Medici,  at  Prague,  in  which  he  gives 
an  account  of  his  discoveries,  and  he 
asks  that  it  may  be  forwarded  to  his 
friend  Kepler.     It  is  printed  in  the 


preface  of  Kepler's  work  on  Optics. 
After  speaking  of  the  world  of  won- 
ders hia  telescope  had  revealed  to 
him,  Qalileo  adds, 

We  have  hence  the  most  certain,  sen-  1 
Bible  decision  and  demonstration  of  two 
grand  questions,  which  to  this  day  have 
been  doubtful,  and  disputed  among  the 
matest  masters  of  reason  in  the  world. 
One  is  that  the  planets  in  their  own 
nature  are  opaque  bodies,  attributing  to 
Mercury  what  we  have  seen  in  Venus, 
which  necessarily  moves  round  the  sun, 
as  also  Mercury  and  the  other  planets — 
a  thing  well  beheved  indeed  by  Pytha- 
goras, Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  myself, 
but  never  yet  proved  as  now  by  ocular 
inspection  upon  Venus. 

He  concludes  with  an  explanation 
of  the  cypher  already  mentioned, 
showing  that  by  transposing  the 
letters  of  the  sentence  it  may  be  read 
as  follows  :  Cynthut:  figurai  asmulatur 
Mater  Amorum  : — i.e.,  "  Venus  shows 
phases  like  the  Moon's."  i 

Conscious  of  the  power  his  oppo- 
nents possessed  over  him  and  their 
determination  to  use  it,  Galileo  sought 
to  propitiate  the  favour  of  the  Church, 
and  in  1616  he  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  granted  an  audience  of  Paul 
the  Fifth,  who  received  him  with 
cordiality.  At  the  close  of  the  inter-  , 
view  his  Holiness  assured  Galileo  that  I 
the  Congregation  were  in  no  humour 
to  listen  lightly  to  calumnies  against 
him,  and  that  so  long  as  he  himself 
held  the  papal  chair  Galileo  might 
consider  himself  safe  from  harm.  It 
was  tacitly  understood  between  them 
that  these  assurances  were  given 
on  the  understanding  that  Galileo 
should  cease  from  advocating  the 
opinions  of  Copernicus  respecting  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

It  is  diEBcult  to  reconcUe  Galileo's 
devious  courses  with  honest  con- 
viction. He  Ls  perpetually  trying  to 
blind  those  who  oppose  him  on  eccle- 
siastical ground  by  subtle  artifice  in 
the  way   he   presents   his   argument, 


both  orally  and  in  print.  In  1624 
▼e  meet  with  him  again  hurrying  to 
Kome  in  order  to  congratulate  Urban 
the  Eighth  on  his  elevation  to  the 
Papal  throne,  and  to  assure  hia 
Holiness  of  his  devotion  to  the 
Church.  The  Pope  was  so  agreeably 
surprised  with  Gklileo  and  his  pro- 
fession of  faith  that  he  at  once  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  commending  the  distin- 
guished Florentine  to  his  good  graces. 
In  this  letter,  still  extant,  the  Pope 
says :  "  We  find  in  him  not  only 
literary  distinction  but  love  of  piety, 
and  he  is  strong  in  those  qualitiea  by 
which  Pontifical  good-will  ia  easily 
obtained  .  ,  .  We  lovingly  em- 
brace him,  nor  can  we  suflFer  him  to 
return  to  the  country  whither  your 
liberality  recalls  him  without  an 
ample  provision  of  Pontifical  love. 
Every  benefit  which  you 
shall  confer  upon  him  will  conduce 
to  our  gratification." 

A  curious  commentary  on  Gali- 
leo's attitude  towards  ecclesiastical 
authority  is  found  in  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  soon  after  leaving  Rome  to 
the  Archduke  Leopold.  It  accom- 
panied a  treatise  which  Galileo  had 
prepared  on  the  Thkout  op  the 
Tides.  A  vein  of  sarcasm  runs 
through  the  letter,  thinly  disguised 
with  what  may  be  sincere  loyalty  and 
submission  to  the  will  of  the  Church, 
but  certainly  betraying  keen  sensi- 
bility to  the  perils  of  plain  speech. 
He  tells  the  Duke  that  the  idea  of 
writing  the  work  occurred  to  him 
when  in  Rome  listening  to  the 
theologians  debating  on  the  pro- 
hibition that  had  been  put  upon 
Copernicus's  Dk  Rbvolutiojtibos,  on 
account  of  the  opinions  which  it 
contained  respecting  the  earth's 
motion,  and  in  which  Galileo  says 
he  at  that  time  believed — "until  it 
pleased  those  gentlemen  to  suspend 
the  book,  declaring    it    to   be    false 


and    repugnant    to  the   Holy  fi 
turea."     He  adds, 

Now,  as  I  know  how  well  it  beo 
me  to  obey  and  behove  the  decisioi 
my  superiors,  which  proceed  out  of  i 
profound  knowledge  than  the  weal 
of  my  intellect  can  attain  to,  this  tl 
which  I  send  you,  and  which  is  fon 
on  the  motion  of  the  earth,  I  now 
upon  as  a  fiction  and  a  dream,  anc 
your  Highness  to  receive  it  aa  i 
But  as  poets  often  learn  to  priBC 
creations  of  their  fancy,  so,  in  uka 
ner,  do  I  set  some  value  on  this  abau 
of  mine.  It  is  true  that  when  I  skei 
this  httle  work  I  did  hope  that  0 
nicus  would  not,  after  eighty  year 
convicted  of  eiTor :  and  I  had  intc 
to  develope  and  amplify  it  further 
a  voice  from  Heaven  suddenly  awal 
me,  and  at  once  annihilated  all  my 
fused  and  entangled  fancies. 

At  a  later  date  Galileo  suooa 
in  obtaining  ecclesiastical  permit 
to  publish  his  great  work  on  the 
Principal  Systems  op  the  Woj 
THE  Ptolemaic  and  the  CopernI 
No  sooner,  however,  had  it  appe 
in  print  than  he  was  called  upa 
renounce  the  opinions  of  Copern 
to  which  it  was  considered  he 
given  too  much  prominence 
favour.  Bold  and  skilful  as  he 
Galileo  never  lost  sight  of  the  ris 
ran  by  frank  avowal  of  his 
theoi"y,  to  escape  which  he  clo 
the  subject  (presented  in  the  fori 
a  dialogue)  in  a  subtle  disguise, 
parently  thinking  the  intelli 
reader  would  discern  the  real  aim 
value  of  the  arguments  employe 
either  side.  Galileo  cannot  be 
quitted  of  using  every  form  of  arl 
in  order  to  screen  himself  from 
sponsibility.  He  would  have 
Banted  a  nobler  figure  to  post< 
had  he  possessed  the  unflinc 
courage  of  the  early  martyrs. 

At  the  age  of  seventy,  infim 
body  and  blind,  Galileo  passes  ou 
public  view,  cheered  it  may  w©l 
by  the  comforting   thought  that 
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had  shaken  fco  their  foundations  the 
astronomical  fallacies  of  the  old 
school,  and  that  no  earthly  power 
could  arrest  the  progress,  or  stay  the 
development  of  the  new  astronomy, 
whose  authority  rests  upon  demon- 
strable facts. 

It  was  but  little  the  painstaking 
Schroter  could  make  out,  between 
the  years  1788  and  1793,  respecting 
the  surface  of  the  planet.  The  first 
feature  that  attracted  his  attention 
was  a  sharp  prominence  on  the 
southern  horn  of  the  crescent,  which 
■was  always  seen  to  be  longer  and 
more  pointed  than  the  northern  one. 
After  careful  examination  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  southern 
projection  was  really  a  high  mountain 
ridge  which,  arresting  the  sun's  rays, 
caused  a  dark  shadow  to  fall  on  the 
inner  side.  But  surely  Schroter  was 
far  out  in  his  reckoning  when  he  esti- 
mated the  height  of  the  peak  to  be 
about  twenty-seven  miles,  that  is  to 
say,  an  altitude  five  times  higher  than 
the  loftiest  eminence  on  the  earth's 
surface.  There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  dark 
streak  on  the  southern  horn  sugges- 
tive of  a  high  peak.  Astronomers 
situated  at  widely  different  places 
have  often  seen  it,  notably  Mr. 
Breen,  at  Cambridge,  using  the  great 
Northumberland  telescope.  Schroter, 
continuing  his  observation  of  the  dark 
eminence,  noticed  that  it  appeared 
and  disappeaced  at  regular  intervals, 
and  from  the  time  which  elapsed 
between  these  occurrences  he  inferred 
that  the  planet  revolved  on  its  axis 
once  in  every  twenty-three  hours, 
twenty-one  minutes. 

Sir  William  Herschell,  however, 
arrived  at  a  diflFerent  conclusion.  On 
his  first  examination  of  the  planet 
he  fancied,  or  indeed  more  than 
fancied,  that  he  saw  hazy  traces  of 
prominences  and  depressions,  here 
larighter,    there    duller   parts,   as    of 


lofty  peaks  rising  high  above  a 
cloud-laden  atmosphere.  Bat  on 
more  careful  inspection  he  found 
that  these  appearances  varied  so 
much  from  time  to  time,  and  dis- 
appeared so  rapidly  that  they  really 
aiforded  no  evidence  of  a  diurnal 
revolution.  Assuming  the  planet  to 
be  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  he 
concluded  that  what  he  had  seen  waa 
more  probably  due  to  clouds  and 
other  varying  phenomena.  Schroter, 
however,  led  the  way  to  a  definite 
conclusion  on  the  subject  of  an  atmo- 
sphere. He  pointed  out,  in  the  first 
place,  the  observed  rapid  diminution 
of  the  planet's  brilliancy  towards  the 
terminator  (the  hollow  edge  of  the 
crescent),  which  he  thought  could 
only  be  attributed  to  atmospheric 
absorption ;  next,  to  the  horns  of 
the  crescent  projecting  beyond  the 
limit  of  a  semi-circle,  and  lastly,  to 
the  presence  of  a  bluish  gleam  illumi- 
nating the  early  hours  of  the  planet's 
night.  What  else  could  this  illumi- 
nation indicate  but  the  waning  rays 
of  the  sun  gradually  melting  away  in 
an  atmosphere  laden  with  moisture  f 
Herschell  was  constrained  to  admit 
that  the  same  effect  is  produced  by 
refraction  in  our  own  atmosphere 
when  the  heavenly  bodies  are  visibly 
above  the  horizon  at  a  moment  when 
they  are  really  just  below  it.  On  this 
point  Schrttter's  reasoning  received 
half  a  century  later  ample  confirma- 
tion from  ob.sorvers  in  Europe  and 
America.  Herr  Mader,  of  Dorpat, 
in  May,  1849,  found  the  arms  of  tho 
waning  light  mentioned  to  embrace 
no  loss  than  240'  of  the  entire  extent 
of  the  planet's  disc.  Mr.  Guthrie,  of 
Bervie  in  Scotland,  had  seven  years 
earlier  observed  under  favourable  con- 
ditions the  whole  circumference  lit  up 
with  a  faint  nebulous  glow,  an  appear- 
ance which  could  only  result,  it  waa 
assumed,  from  the  solar  rays  piercing 
the  planet's  atmosphere.    Similar  phe- 


nomena  were  noticed  in  September, 
1863,  by  Mr.  Leeson  Prince,  at  Uck- 
field ;  and  in  December,  1866,  by 
Professor  Lyman,  of  Yale  C!ollege. 
During  five  hours  before  the  transit 
of  Venus  across  the  sun's  face  took 
place  in  1874  Mr.  Lyman  noticed 
with  special  interest  that  a  yellowish 
ring  of  refracted  light  showed  at  one 
point  an  approach  to  interruption,  aa 
light  would  do  shining  through  a 
dense  atmosphere.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  dark  hemisphere  of  the 
planet  waa  occasionally  seen  slightly 
illuminated,  Yenus  presenting  the 
appearance  seen  on  the  Moon,  when 
we  say,  "The  old  moon  is  in  the 
new  moon's  arms."  This  faint  glow 
on  the  Moon  which  comes  of  the 
Earth's  reflected  light  falling  on  her 
dark  side  may  be  seen  on  any  clear 
evening  three  or  four  days  after  her 
change.  But  in  the  case  of  Venus 
there  is  no  large  body  near  her  to 
shed  such  light  aa  this  upon  the  side 
turned  away  from  the  Sun. 

It  roust  be  admitted  that  the  sum 
of  these  observations  ia  not  so  com- 
plete or  satisfying  as  could  have  been 
wished.  For,  after  all,  men's  most 
ardent  desire  is  to  know  whether  our 
brilliant  neighbour  is  really  a  world 
like  our  own.  Some  astronomers,  it 
is  true,  have  charmed  the  imagination 
with  a  prospect  of  finding  in  the 
gloAving  planet  a  world  peopled  with 
intelligent  beings  akin  to  ourselves, 
playing  their  part  in  the  Cytherean 
drama  among  hills  and  valieya  clothed 
in  perennial  verdure,  and  laved  by 
sylvan  streams.  Early  in  the  last 
century  Herr  Gruithuisen,  of  the 
Munich  Observatory,  threw  out  the 
suggestion  that  the  opalescent  gleam 
occasionally  seen  on  Venus  might  be 
the  effect  of  a  grand  illumination  got 
up  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  planet 
in  celebration  of  some  periodically 
recurring  event  j  while  Zollner  saw 
in  the   peculiar   light   the  phosphor- 


escent glow  of  an  immense 
teeming,  it  might  be,  with  warm 
Certainly  the  presence  of  an  i 
sphere  surcharged  with  dense 
opens  to  the  mind's  eye  a  vie 
large  expanses  of  ocean,  seas 
rivers ;  of  mountain  ranges  \ 
cooler  surface  condenses  the 
drawn  vapours  into  clouds.  I 
may  follow  all  the  phenomena 
which  terrestrial  experience  has 
us  familiar,  and  which  condm 
the  existence  of  vegetable  and  ai 
life.  And  there  are  reasons 
thinking  that  Venus  is  in  abou 
same  stage  of  her  existence  as 
Earth  is.  But  this  pleasing  co 
tion  is  not  heightened  when 
remember  that  Venus  haa  no  a 
dant  moon  to  lend  charm  to  her 
ing  skies,  and  that  she  is  plac« 
much  nearer  than  our  globe  ia 
source  of  all  light  and  heai 
Sun  as  seen  in  her  skies  has 
meter  one-third  larger  than 
which  ho  presents  to  us.  Henc« 
inferred  that  Venus  has  a  tempers 
particularly  in  her  equatorial  rej 
which  would  be  unbearable  t( 
But  possibly  her  atmosphere  {t 
double  the  Earth's  in  density) 
temper  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  and 
the  planet  a  mean  surface  temper 
not  much  unlike  our  own.  ' 
there  are  the  temperate  and  sub* 
zones,  where  the  climate  and  en\ 
ment  may  be  well  suited  to  the 
tence  of  the  various  forms  of  li: 
we  are  able  to  imagine  them.  Aj- 
ing  then  that  the  planet  has 
expanses  of  ocean  (and  we  are  f 
entitled  to  do  so  from  the  fact 
its  surface  is  slirouded  in  an  al 
impenetrable  atmosphere  which 
fleets  the  Sun's  rays  as  from 
surface  of  driven  snow),  the  que 
arises,  how  in  the  absence  of  a  i 
are  the  tides  regulated  t  The  1 
aa  we  know  is  the  chief  factor  ii 
production    of    tidal    waves 
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globe,  her  proportion  of  the  work 
being  about  two  and  a  half  times 
greater  than  the  Sun's.  From  their 
combined  action  we  have  tidal  wavea 
ranging  from  the  highest  spring  tides 
when  the  Sun  and  Moon  are  pulling 
together,  to  the  lowest  neap  tides, 
when  the  Sun  is  in  opposition,  these 
latter  being  only  one  and  a  half  times 
as  high  as  would  be  tides  produced 
by  the  Sun  alone.  And  taking  into 
account  how  much  nearer  Venus  is  to 
the  Sun  than  we  are  it  becomes  clear 
that  she  has  no  need  of  a  satellite  to 
raise  tides  on  her  great  surface  waters, 
for  the  Sun's  more  powerfid  action 
will  raise  an  upheaval  and  flow  about 
equal  in  amount  to  the  Earth's  mean 
tides,  and  without  the  extreme  varia- 
tions which  mark  the  tides  on  our 
globe. 

Some  astronomers  of  repute,  aa 
Gruithuisen  and  Trouvelot,  Webb  and 
Phillips,  perhaps  unconsciously  influ- 
enced by  a  desire  to  bring  Venus  into 
harmony  with  terrestrial  conditions, 
have  seen  whitish  points  glittering 
like  "  ice  needles  "  at  the  poles  of  the 
planet.  M.  Trouvelot  is  very  precise. 
When  Venus  was  approaching  inferior 
conjunction  in  February,  1878,  he 
observed  the  polar  spots  distinctly. 
The  one  on  the  southern  pole  or  horn 
sparkled  more  brilliantly  than  that  on 
the  northern  pole.  The  surface  of 
each  was  irregular — a  confused  mass, 
indeed,  of  luminous  points  ;  in 
general  outline  they  resembled  a 
mountainous  district  studded  with 
numerous  peaks  (like  the  Earth's 
polar  regions)  reflecting  the  Sun's 
rays  with  surprising  brilliancy.  He 
remarks :  "  The  polar  spots  seem 
bristling  with  peaks  and  needles. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  regard 
to  the  southern  spots,  which  seem 
entirely  formed  of  brilliant  points. 
On  the  north  polar  spot  is  a  luminous 
peak  which  seems  to  project  outside 
the   limb."      Though   there   may   be 


no  prima  facie  reason  against  the 
supposition  of  polar  regions  of  the 
character  mentioned,  it  seems  very 
doubtful  if  mountains  of  ice  can  have 
been  seen  on  a  planet  whose  surface 
is  shrouded  in  a  vaporous  covering 
BO  dense  as  is  the  atmosphere  of 
Venus,  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
kilometres.  Miss  Ellen  M.  Gierke  in 
her  admirable  monograph  on  Thb 
Planet  Vends  (1893)  suggests  that 
"  they  may  be  not  solid  rock  struc- 
tures, but  cloud  masses  piled  up  to 
an  abnormal  height,  perhaps  at  the 
meeting  point  of  cold  and  warm  air 
currents." 

In  recent  years  astronomers  have 
found  that  Venus  can  be  observed  in 
the  daytime  with  far  better  results 
than  can  be  got  from  evening  observa- 
tion. In  the  middle  of  the  day  the 
planet  can  be  found  with  an  equatorial 
stand  mounting  a  moderate  sized  tele- 
scope— a  silver  reflector  answers  better 
than  an  achromatic.  And  high  up 
in  the  heavens  she  is  free  from  the 
vapours  of  the  horizon  which  lend 
her  the  limpid  glow  so  dazzling  to  the 
eyes,  She  ia  most  favourably  situated 
for  observation  when  near  her  elonga- 
tions ;  she  then  appears  like  a  half 
moon,  or  slightly  horned.  At  the 
time  when  she  is  nearest  the  Earth 
— 25,000,000  miles  away  (i.«., 
10,000,000  miles  nearer  to  us  than 
Mars  is  at  his  least  distance),  she  is 
invisible,  being  lost  in  the  Sun's  rays. 
Consequently,  only  a  portion  of  ber 
apparent  surface  can  be  seen  at  any 
one  time.  When  she  is  near  her 
elongations,  however,  she  affords  a 
good  opportunity  for  getting  solar 
parallax  (the  sun's  distance),  one  of 
the  most  important  units  in  as- 
tronomy. But  this  is  work  which 
belongs  more  particularly  to  transit 
observation. 

Transits  of  Venus  over  the  Sun's 
disc  occur  at  such  rare  and  distant 


intervab,  and  the  work  to  be  done  ia 
so  important,  that  as  the  time 
approaches  there  is  a  general  call  to 
arms  throughout  the  ranks  of  astrono- 
mers in  every  civilised  country.  It 
happens  that  the  orbits  of  the  Earth 
and  Venus  do  not  lie  exactly  in  the 
same  plane  (that  in  which  our  neigh- 
bour revolves  is  inclined  3°  23'  to 
that  in  which  the  Earth  moves)  ;  if 
they  did  Venus  would  be  seen  slowly 
gliding  across  the  Sun's  face  once 
in  every  five  hundred  and  eighty-four 
days.  Owing  to  this  difference  in  the 
level  of  the  two  paths  Venus  passes 
above  or  below  the  direct  line  of 
vision  looking  towards  the  Sun,  ex- 
cept at  the  time  when  she  comes  very 
near  the  lines  of  intersection  of  the 
two  tracks.  When  this  happens  she 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  dark, 
well-defined,  round  ball  on  the  Sun's 
disc,  which,  as  Mr.  Proctor  remarks 
in  Old  and  New  Astronomy,  serves 
as  an  index-plate,  the  duration  of  the 
transit  varying  from  about  four  to 
eight  hours,  the  length  of  time  de- 
pending upon  the  line  of  passage, 
whether  central  or  across  a  smaller 
section  of  the  Sun's  disc.  The  transits 
usually  happen  in  pairs  separated  by 
eight  years.  Long  intervals,  however, 
of  1 05^  and  121^  years  elapse  between 
one  pair  of  transits  and  another,  and 
they  occur  alternately  in  June  and 
December.  A  transit  of  Venus  took 
place  in  December,  1631,  and  its 
companion  (the  first  transit  ever  cal- 
culated by  an  Englishman,  Rev.  J. 
Horrocks,  Hoole,  Lancashire)  occurred 
on  the  4th  of  December,  1639,  the 
very  day  the  computiat  had  foretold. 
Then  after  the  lapse  of  121^  years 
came  a  June  couple  in  the  years  1761 
and  1769,  followed  105^  years  later 
by  the  two  transits  of  December, 
1874  and  1882.  These  last  events 
aroused  a  high  degree  of  enthusiasm 
in  the  astronomical  world  ;  a  system 
for  their  observation  was   organised 


which  embraced  in  a  complelK 
the  whole  hemisphere  illuminal 
the  Sun.  For  the  transit  of 
expeditions  of  highly  trained  obi 
were  equipped  and  sent  out,  at 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  to  i 
different  parts  of  the  globe  ina 
some  of  the  most  inaccessible  r( 
England  despatched  parti 
observers  to  Egypt,  Syria, 
India,  China,  Japan,  Australil 
the  Cape.  The  labours  of  this 
army  of  observers  when  clal 
compared  and  analysed  did  nol 
results  so  satisfactory  as  had 
expected.  The  great  illuminat 
the  planet's  atmosphere  had  pre" 
the  observers  from  getting  the 
moment  of  the  contact  betw« 
solid  body  of  the  planet  and  th 
To  this  cause  were  due  discrej 
of  as  much  as  twenty  or 
seconds  between  the  figures  fl 
ferent  observers  at  the  same  *l 
The  conclusion  deducible  irot 
whole  series  of  observations  la 
problem  of  solar  parallax  uh 
mined  within  a  probable  error  of 
a  million  and  a  half  of  miles, 
thetically  it  may  be  mentioned 
three  years  later  Mr.  (now  Sir  ] 
Gill,  Director  of  the  Royal  01 
tory  at  the  Cape,  made  » 
satisfactory  attack  on  the  pi 
through  the  agency  of  bel 
Mars.  His  heliometric  obsen 
known  as  the  diurnal  metb 
parallaxes,  gave  him  a  solar  pi 
of  878",  corresponding  to  a  sol 
tance  of  93,080,000  miles.  * 
now  the  accepted  footrule  by 
the  mathematician  gauges  til 
pause  separating  our  Sun  frota 
like  orbs,  though  the  distance 
vast  that  their  light-rays  ma; 
hundreds,  nay,  thousands  of 
to  reach  us.  Still  unsatisfiei 
chemist,  armed  with  the  lights 
ing  spectroscope,  seizes  upon 
rays  of  Light  and  analysing  thq 
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U9  of  what  sfcuff  they  are  made.  But 
sorely  the  greatest  wonder  of  all  is 
that  these  and  other  similar  triumphs 
over  matter  and  apace  should  be 
achieved  by  beings  such  as  we  are, 
who,  relatively  to  the  size  of  the 
planet  on  which  we  dwell,  are  but  aa 
microscopic  objects  on  the  leaf  of  a 
tree. 

All  that  can  be  safely  affirmed 
respecting  the  physical  condition  of 
Venus  is  that  she  is  aurrounde<l  by 
a  vaporous  atmosphere  which  presses 
upon  her  surface  with  nearly  double 
the  weight  of  ours,  or  in  the  ratio 
of  1S9  to  100.  And  as  to  her 
features  discernible  through  this 
thick  veil  we  can  only  infer  that  the 
apparent  indentations  and  prominences 
visible  on  the  crescent,  particularly 
the  cusps,  may  indicate  a  more  uneven 
surface  than  the  Earth's.  In  size, 
however,  she  cornea  closely  up  to  the 
Earth ;  her  diameter,  accortiing  to 
measurements  made  at  the  Lick  and 
Yerkes  Observatories  early  in  1902, 
is  7,713  miles,  the  Earth's  equatorial 
diameter  being  7,926  miles.  The 
volume  of  the  Earth  exceeds  that  of 
Venus  about  as  100  exceeds  92, 
And,  as  seems  but  fitting,  the  beautiful 
star  is  not  so  dense  as  is  the  Earth, 
her  mass  being  in  the  ratio  of  rather 
less  than  78  to  100. 

Eut  it  is  to  be  feared  there  is  a 
rude  awakening  in  store  for  those  who 
indulge  in  dreams  of  a  Cytherean 
world  alternately  bathed  in  a  flood  of 
golden  sunlight,  and  steeped  in  the 
cool,  dark  shades  of  night.  In  1890 
the  distinguished  astronomer  of  Milan, 
Signor  G.  V.  Schiaparelli,  after  a 
long  series  of  daytime  observations, 
watching  the  planet  for  eight  hours 
consecutively,  found  himself  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  Venus  always 


presents  the  same  face  to  the  Sun, 
just  as  Mercury  does,  and  as  the 
Moon  does  to  the  Earth.  If  this 
should  bo  80  indeed,  and  there  seems 
little  room  for  doubt,  it  follows  that 
Venus  has  no  diurnal  rotation  on  her 
axis ;  that  she  can  have  but  one  ever- 
lasting day  on  the  side  turned  towards 
the  Bud,  and  on  the  opposite  hemi- 
sphere but  one  never-ending  night. 
The  error  of  previous  observers  in 
assigning  to  the  planet  a  diurnal 
rotation  was  due,  it  is  believed,  to 
variations  in  the  atmospheric  condition 
of  tlie  Earth,  which  recur,  Schiaparelli 
had  remarked,  about  the  same  hour 
daily.  Confirmatory  evidence  of  the 
planet's  fixity  of  position  relatively 
to  the  Sun  was  soon  aflForded  by 
M.  Perrotin,  at  Nice,  who  during  six 
months'  almost  continuous  observation 
in  1890  could  End  no  sign  of  a  daily 
revolution  about  its  axis.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  few  varying  features 
visible  now  and  then  are  due  to  cloud 
movements  in  the  upper  strata  of  the 
planet's  atmosphere.  The  real  body 
of  Venus  has  never  been  seen ;  all 
that  has  been  taken  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  lofty  mountains,  wide 
chasms  and  crater-like  peaks  is  now 
believed  to  be  the  fleeting  forms  of 
cloud-scenery.  But  amid  the  per- 
plexities which  beset  the  observer 
tliere  is  the  certainty  that  between 
the  two  separate  regions  of  perpetual 
night  and  day  there  must  lie  a  wide 
zone  of  subdued  rose-flushed  twilight, 
where  the  climatic  conditions  may  be 
well  suited  to  the  existence  of  a  race 
of  intelligent  beings,  whose  highest 
aim  may  possibly  be  the  exploration 
of  the  mysterious  regions  lying 
beyond  their  ken. 

Ed.  Vincent  Heward. 


I  HBMEMBEH,  when  I  was  an  under- 
graduate at  Cambridge,  that  I  went 
one  Sunday  morning,  after  chapel,  for 
a  walk  with  a  friendly  Don.  We 
stopped  for  a  moment — it  was  summer 
— on  Clai-e  Bridge,  and  looked  down 
the  Cam.  I  can  still  see  with  tiie 
inward  eye  that  incomparable  pros- 
pect; the  Renaissance  front  of  the 
college,  like  an  Italian  palace,  the 
high  ironwork  of  the  gate,  the  grey 
balustrades  of  the  bridge,  the  terraced 
walks  above  the  river,  the  ivy  on  the 
mouldering  walls,  the  shrubs  of  the 
garden  with  the  high  elms  beyond. 
My  companion  said,  "  What  a  de- 
licious day  for  my  birthday — I  am 
thirty-six  to-day." 

I  was  consumed,  I  remember,  in  a 
moment,  by  a  great  pity  for  my  friend. 
I  had  thought  of  him  vaguely  as  a 
few  years  older  than  myself — and 
now  a  veil  was  torn  away  ;  here  was 
not  the  lively  and  vigorous  companion 
that  I  had  imagined,  but  a  man  faint 
with  experience,  and  within  a  few 
years  of  forty,  an  old  vian,  with  but 
a  handful  of  declining  years  between 
him  and  the  grave. 

I  suppose  I  was  myself  very  young 
for  my  age,  and  somewhat  unreflec- 
tive ;  for  it  certainly  appeared  to  me 
that  to  describe  a  man,  as  I  often 
vaguely  did,  as  "about  forty,"  was 
practically  to  relegate  him  to  the 
class  of  people  for  whom  life  might 
perhaps  hold  a  few  more  sober  hours, 
but  for  whom  pleasures  of  a  serious 
kind  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist. 
I  am  now  half  a  dozen  years  older 
than  my  decrepit  friend  was  then, 
L  and  I  find  that  my  point  of  view  has 
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appreciably  older  myself  than 
on  Clare  bridge ;    I  have  still 
illusions ;     I    am    still    irrep: 
hopeful,  and  look  forward  con& 
to  setting  the  Tliames,  or  at  I 
Cam,  on  fire  within  the  next  j 
two.     The  next  book  that  I  y 
to  make  me  famous  ;  the  sho' 
honorary  degrees  and  decoratr 
bons  is  shortly  to  begin  to  fall 
yet  I  suppose  (nay  I  am    sure 
there  are  many  boys  to  whom  '. 
as  distressingly  old  as  my  frisl 
on  that  day.      Yet  every  timi 
brought  home  to  me — as  it  is 
times  brought   home    to    mo   1 
confiding  talk  of  some  girl  w 
take  in  to  dinner,  who  regards 
long  past  the  power  of  being  it 
ing,  as  a  dear  old  man  in  fact- 
time,  I  say,  that  this  is  broughl 
to  me,  it  is  with  a  shook  of  pai] 
I  wish  here  to  consider  my  p 
briefly,   and   to  state    the  soui 
my   happiness   and    unhappini 
have  always  cherished  the  hop 
I   shall    not   fall    into    the   er 
those  who  lament  in  retrospoo 
vanished    joys    and    pleasures 
seems   to    me   that    it   ought 
possible  to  grow  old  temperatf 
joyfully,  and  to   gain  at  each 
the  appropriate  virtues  and  orni 
of  the  decade  to  which  one  b 
I  have  no  wish  to  anticipate 
to  prolong  youth  unduly.    I  req 
a  silly  chattering  old  man  in 
hotel,  who  insisted  on  taking  a' 
party  of  lielploss  persona  on  a  g 
tied  together   with  a  ropo,  wl ' 
headed    the    hapless    band 
waving  an  ice-axe  and  recount^ 
incidents   of   the  days   when, 


said,  he  bounded  from  peak  to  peak. 
Hardly  were  the  words  out  of  his 
mouth  when  he  fell  into  a  shallow 
adjacent  crevasse,  and  was  extricated 
by  the  porter  who  had  accompanied 
the  procession,  not  indeed  to  protect 
it,  but  to  carry  humbly  the  provision 
for  the  midday  meal.  Neither  then 
nor  since  ha.s  that  lamentable  old  man 
appeared  to  me  in  anything  but  a 
distressing  light,  though  there  were 
unhappily  only  too  many  persons  to 
be  found  in  the  hotel  to  encourage 
him,  and  even  to  admire  liis  parade 
of  vigour.  I  desire  personally  to  be- 
come older  in  a  dignified  way,  and  to 
know  when  to  stop  active  pursuits ; 
and  when  the  time  comes,  and  not 
before,  I  desire  to  "  beam  through  my 
spectacles "  upon  the  young  people. 
I  have  known  men  and  women  who 
have  done  this  gracefully  and  success- 
fully, just  like  the  old  dog  who  in 
his  hot  youth  used  to  run  exulting 
with  the  carriage,  and  who  now  only 
turns  out  to  salute  it  when  it  departs, 
to  give  a  hoarse  bark  or  two,  and 
then  returns  contentedly  to  the  fireside 
to  sleep  quietJy  and  to  be  at  his  best 
when  the  beloved  party  returns. 

I  will  say  frankly  that  I  am  far 
happier  in  every  way  than  I  was  as 
a  young  man.  I  suppose  I  was  never 
a  real  young  young  man,  or  I  should 
not  be  so  contented  a  middle-aged 
one.  I  suppose  too  that  I  have  not 
yet  reached  the  point  at  which  phy- 
sical vigour  abates,  or  at  which  the 
mind  becomes  irrevocably  made  up  on 
every  point.  I  find  that  I  can  take 
exercise,  though  not  \iolent  exercise, 
as  well  as  ever  and  with  less  fatigue. 
I  can  walk  all  day  in  a  mountain 
country,  or  bicycle  all  day  in  an 
agreeable  landscape.  I  can  shoot 
better  than  I  used  to  be  able  to  do ; 
and  if  exercise  has  not  quite  the  zest 
it  used  to  have,  I  believe  I  enjoy  it 
more ;  at  tlie  same  time  I  become 
aware  that  it  is  not  ao  necessary  to 


me  as  formerly,  and  that  I  can  keep 
in  health  without  it ;  that  air  in  fact 
is  more  needful  than  exercise. 

Moreover  my  interests  have  largely 
increased.     As  a  young  man  I  never 
read  the  paper,  and  thought  meanly 
of  those  who   did.     Now  I  read  my 
Times  from  end  to  end  and  hate  to 
be  deprived  of  it.     Then  (I  had  en- 
joyed a  strictly  classical  education)  I 
knew  no  history  to  speak  of ;  I  have 
now  a  fair  general  knowledge  of  the 
events    and    personages    of    modem 
times.      Then    I    loved    poetry   and 
fiction.     Now  I  cannot  read  modem 
novels,  but  tend  to  revert  to  half  a 
dozen  favourite  authors ;  and  poetry 
I   seldom   deliberately  read.     I   now 
prefer    biographies    and   memoirs    to 
almost  any  other  reading.     Formerly 
a  biography  ceased  to  interest  me  as 
soon  as  the  hero  left  the  university ; 
I  now  find  that  up  to  the  age  of  about 
forty  I  can  follow  hia  fortunes  with 
absorbing   interest.     Then  my  circle 
was  composed   of  a  few  friends  and 
relatives,  and  my  interests  were  con- 
fined to  the  doings  of  my  old  school 
and  university  and  my  own  country- 
side.    Now  a  network  of  innumerable 
fine  chains  has   grown    up  over   the 
whole  of  England,  and  even  extends 
into   foreign    parts.      I   have   nmny 
correspondents,  and  the  world  seems 
a  more  real  and  lively  place  than  it 
did.     All  this  is  pure  gain. 

One  special  advantage  of  middle 
age  I  will  here  gratefully  record.  I 
now  do,  in  matters  of  amusement, 
only  what  I  know  amuses  me.  As  a 
young  man  there  were  many  things 
I  felt  bound  to  do,  because  other 
people  did  them,  because  they  were 
fashionable,  because  it  was  natural 
for  a  young  man  to  do  them,  and  I 
did  not  wish  to  appear  dow  or 
exceptional,  and  for  other  equally 
lame  reasons.  But  now  I  know  my 
own  mind.  I  only  go  to  houses 
where  I  know  I  shall  feel  at  home — 
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formerly  I  was  incapable  of  declining 
an  invitation.  I  now  have  no 
difficulty  in  refusing  to  do  what  I  do 
not  like,  except  in  cases  where  some 
sacrifice  must  be  made  for  goodfellow- 
ship,  as,  for  instance,  if  a  party  of 
bridge  cannot  be  made  up  without 
me.  If  I  am  asked  to  ride  a  friend's 
horse,  I  say  no.  If  I  am  asked  to 
play  golf,  I  say  I  do  not  play  it ;  if 
I  am  asked  if  I  would  like  to  go  over 
and  lunch  with  some  tiresome  neigh- 
bours, I  say  frankly  that  it  would 
not  amuse  me.  This,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  not  selfishness ;  I  may  honestly 
say  that  I  have  a  stronger  sense  of 
duty  and  am  more  conscientious  than 
I  was  when  I  was  young — but  it 
seems  to  me  that  when  things  are 
intended  purely  for  pleasure,  and 
have  no  other  motive  behind  them,  it 
is  a  pity  to  do  them  when  they  are 
only  burdensome.  It  is  necessary 
when  one  is  young  to  do  a  large 
number  of  things  for  the  sake  of 
experiment,  because  an  unenterprising 
young  man  can  often  be  prevented 
from  doing  something,  which  turns 
out  eventually  to  be  a  source  of 
pleasure,  by  indolence  or  some  initial 
shyness.  And  thus  I  think  that  the 
instinct  of  trying  to  do  things  from 
a  sense  of  shame  is  a  healthy  one  in 
youth.  I  well  remember  how  I  used 
to  frequent  balls,  though  a  miserable 
dancer;  and  I  remember  too  the 
moment  when  I  achieved  my  freedom. 
I  had  gone  to  a  ball  in  a  neighbour's 
house,  and  stood  gloomily  about 
behind  doors  endeavouring  to  enter 
into  lively  conversation  with  people 
who  were  frankly  enjoying  themselves. 
My  genial  host,  espying  me  as  I  stood 
solitary,  said  to  me,  "You  look  as 
if  you  were  at  a  funeral."  My  spirit 
rose  within  me,  and  I  said,  "  Yea, 
that  is  how  I  feel — and,  please  God, 
I  will  never  go  to  another  ball  as 
long  as  I  live."  And  I  have  kept 
word.  • 


Another    great    benefit    conferr 
by  age  is  the  gradual  extinction  d 
the  sense   of   shyness.     I   find   tha 
I  can  now  ask  a  question  in  a  natura 
way,    say  frankly,    and    I   hope   no 
discourteously,    what   I    think,   mee 
a  stranger  on  easy  terms  and  withoul 
a  suspicious  feeling  that  he  is  likel] 
to  despise   me.      The   reason   partlj 
is    that    though    my   belief    in    mj 
own   attaioments  has   not   markedlj 
increased  (and  indeed  there  is  litth 
reason  why  it  should)  my  belief  in 
the  attainments  of  other  people  hae 
not  increased  either.  In  youth  opinions 
are   apt   to   be   held  with   a  species 
of    defiance,    however    harmless    or 
inconspicuoas    they    are.      But    the 
feeling  that  I  now  have,  that  I  have 
a  perfect  right  to  any  opinion  of  my 
own,  probably  causes  me  to  modify 
the  language  in  which    I  express  it, 
quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  I  now 
see  no  reason  to  deny  to  other  people 
the  right,  if  they  are  foolish  enough 
to  exercise  it,   of    holding  opinions 
diametricaUy  opposite  to  mine. 

Moreover  my  feeling  of  the  con- 
sequences of  social  solecisms  is  not 
so  acute.  As  a  young  man  if  I  be- 
haved awkwardly,  if  I  expressed  an 
unfavourable  opinion,  by  mischance, 
of  a  near  relation  of  someone  present 
in  a  social  gathering,  I  used  to  go 
away  feeling  an  outcast.  I  now 
know  that  awkwardness  wins  more 
sympathy  than  disapproval ;  and,  if 
I  have  the  misfortune  to  commit 
myself  to  a  critical  opinion  on  a  near 
relation  of  a  neighbour  and  become 
aware  of  the  fact,  I  have  the  courage 
to  invite  him  to  express  a  similar 
opinion  on  some  near  relation  of  my 
own.  I  no  longer  feel  that  the  eyea 
of  Europe  are  on  me,  and,  realising 
as  I  do  how  soon  I  forget  all  about 
the  persons  I  have  met,  I  realise  that 
no  one  troubles  their  head  very  much 
about  me  in  my  absence.  Fart  of 
this     loss     of     self-oonsciouaness 
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physical  no  doubt,  but  it  is  also 
greatly  due  to  a  truer  sense  of  the 
proportion  of  things.  It  is  true  that 
one  does  not  become  instinctively 
conscious  of  one's  advancing  years. 
But  I  have  found  it  useful  to  remind 
myself,  when  I  am  in  the  company 
of  people  whom  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
consider  as  buffers,  that  after  all  I  am 
a  buffer  myself,  and  have  every  right 
to  behave  as  one.  All  this  conver- 
gence of  experience  helps,  and  the 
fact  remains  that  a  sort  of  social 
liberty  and  equality  is  one  of  the  best 
gifts  of  advancing  years,  and  tends 
to  deliver  one  from  the  proneness  of 
youth  to  indulge  in  harsh  judgements, 
the  converse  of  which  is  the  painful 
consciousness  of  being  harshly  judged 
oneself,  which  results  in  shyness. 

So  much  for  negative  benefits  ;  to 
turn  to  the  positive  advantages  gtuned 
by  advancing  years,  I  am  inclined 
to  put  among  the  highest  the  increas- 
ing sense  of  the  beauty  of  simple 
things.  When  I  was  young  I  required, 
to  make  me  conscious  of  beauty,  that 
there  should  be  some  exceptional  and 
sensational  quality  in  what  I  saw ;  I 
wished  to  feast  my  eyes  on  great 
mountains,  huge  precipices,  immense 
buildings,  furious  seas.  Now  I  am 
contented  with  a  lane  of  elms,  a 
sloping  pasture,  a  quiet  wocd-end,  a 
little  stream,  a  building  with  a  tender 
grace  of  antiquity  about  it.  I  used 
to  require  to  be  violently  impressed 
and  stirred.  I  liked  pictures  repre- 
reaenting  some  poignant  emotion, 
music  that  shrieked  and  blazed  out 
in  a  tumult  of  sound.  Now  I  like 
small  tranquil  pictures  of  landscape, 
and  soft  music.  Hardly  a  day  passes 
now  without  my  being  surprised  by 
some  fine  and  delicate  effect,  some 
glimpse  of  meek  and  incommunicable 
beauty  in  the  things  that  surround 
me.  A  flower  on  my  table,  a  daffodil 
with  its  crumpled  head,  its  smooth 
sword-like  leaf,  an  airy  elm  seen  from 


my  window  against  a  blue  sky, 
mellow  wall  orange  with  lichens,  a 
little  pool  in  a  pasture  set  round  by 
rushes — each  gives  me  a  thrill  of  con- 
tented delight.  I  find  that  I  love 
purity  and  simplicity  of  effect  more 
than  complexity  and  magnificence. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  my  life  is 
far  fuller  of  beauty  than  it  was  when 
I  was  young,  and  I  have  exchanged 
the  craving  of  unsatisfied  sensation 
for  a  tranquil  pleasure  in  the  uninter- 
rupted series  of  patient  delights  that 
nature  is  for  ever  preparing  in  the 
homeliest  landscape.  Perhaps  I  am 
not  so  deeply  moved  and  stirred  as 
in  the  old  days ;  but  the  sense  of 
beauty  is  far  more  constant  and  far 
more  sustaining. 

This  brings  me  to  my  last  point ; 
it  is  that  there  has  grown  up  in  my 
heart  a  species  of  philosophy,  I  might 
almost  call  it  religion,  which  is  both 
stronger  and  more  wholesome  than 
the  tumultuous  emotions  that  used 
to  affect  me  in  youth.  I  used  to 
desire  to  read  the  riddle  of  the 
world,  to  have  some  definite  and  all- 
embracing  theory  which  should  explain 
all  the  mysteries  of  life  and  ennoble 
the  dark  trials  of  the  soul.  I  think 
that  I  am  content  to  leave  more 
unexplained  now,  to  be  more  grateful 
for  simple  happiness,  to  take  affection 
soberly  and  thankfully,  to  realise  that 
one  can  but  see  u  little  bit  of  life, 
and  to  be  thankful  for  any  emotion 
which  enables  one  to  play  a  quiet  and 
brave  part.  I  fear  that  this  philo- 
sophy has  not  been  put  to  any  very 
severe  test,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
its  strength  would  bo  if  I  were  con- 
fronted with  some  hopeless  and  irre- 
parable calamity.  But  I  have  seen 
such  visitations  fall  on  others,  and  I 
have  recognised  with  deep  gratitude 
that  the  human  heart  is  capable  of 
bearing  with  a  great  deal  of  equani- 
mity a  thought  which,  it  would  seem, 
must  darken  the  whole  of  life.     In 
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smaller  things  I  believe  I  am  more 
conscientious,  and  more  aware  of  the 
rights  of  other  persons.  I  have 
learnt  that  one  has  inevitably  to  pass 
through  hours  of  depression,  and  even 
long  and  dreary  periods  when  there 
seems  no  particularly  enlivening  or 
hopeful  thought  on  the  horizon.  But 
one  somehow  emerge,  and  one  is 
more  content  to  wait. 

Of  course  one  cannot  profit  by 
the  experience  of  others ;  and  I  am 
weU  aware  that  a  youthful  reader  of 
these  lines  may  think  that  I  am 
describing  a  very  tame  and  spiritless 
existence ;  all  I  would  say  is  that  I 
am  a  happier  man  than  I  was  when 
I  was  young,  and  that  I  frankly  do 
not  regret  the  loss  of  my  youth. 

A  great  artist  was  once  describing 
the  decadence  which  in  so  many  cases 


seemed  to  enfold  the  middle  period 
of  life.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "old  men 
dream  dreams,  and  young  men  see 
visions,  but  middle-aged  men  only 
dine."  I  am  aware  that  there  is 
some  truth  in  this  ;  one  gets  to  find 
a  certain  degree  of  comfort,  I  will 
not  say  indispensable,  but  at  all 
events  a  convenient  and  an  agreeable 
thing.  But  I  entirely  deny  that  my 
happiness  is  built  upon  this  or  depends 
upon  it ;  and  though  I  may  have  lost 
the  faculty  of  seeing  the  visions  of 
what  may  be,  and  may  not  yet  have 
lapsed  into  the  region  of  dreams, — the 
dreams  of  what  might  have  been — I 
can  gratefully  say  that  life  seems  to 
me  more  full,  more  interesting,  more 
poetical,  though  perhaps  less  romantic, 
than  in  the  days  when  I  was  young. 

POSTOMUS. 
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I  HAD  made  np  her  fire  when  I 
retired  at  ten  ;  it  was  midnight  now, 
and  to  touch  it  would  have  brought 
down  the  top  a»h  and  smothered 
the  whole.  A  dull  red  glow  rested 
upon  the  hearth-rug  and  reached 
the  valance  of  her  bed  ;  everything 
above  was  in  darkneaa,  Thiu  wajj 
unfortunate,  for  her  candle  had 
burnt  to  the  socket  and  Misa  Barn- 
well would  not  release  me  to  fetch 
my  own. 

"  I'm  a-dyin' !  "  she  muttered  for 
the  hundredth  time. 

"  /  ^inh  not,  dear  /  "  I  shouted  at 
intervals,  rather  mechanically,  for  we 
had  gone  through  the  performance 
many  times  for  years  past  and  no- 
thing definite  had  transpired,  as  the 
papers  say.  Yet  I  wished  I  could 
see  her  face.  She  was  holding  my 
wrists  tightly,  but,  perhaps  not  so 
tightly  as  usual ;  her  fingers  were 
certainly  cool. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  a 
lady-companion  has  to  put  up  with. 
I  do  not  complain  :  we  are  paid  for 
it ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  simulate 
an  emotion  wliich  I  did  not  feel  or 
regret  which  was  not  honestly  due. 

Miss  Mary  Amelia  Barnwell  owned 
to  eighty-nine  and  was  believed  to  be 
ninety-one.  Unlike  most  old  people 
she  took  no  pride  in  her  age.  If  she 
had  ever  been  pei-sonable  or  amiable, 
or  even  interesting,  she  had  lost  all 
claim  to  these  qualities  before  I  came 
to  take  care  of  her  fifteen  years  ago. 
To  begin  with,  she  was  hai-d  of  hear- 
ing, and  deaf  people,  as  we  all  know, 
are  less  observant  than  the  blind  and 
consequently  less  cheerful.  Some 
elderly  persons  are  confidential ;  she 


was  secretive,  I  knew  almost  aa 
little  of  her  affairs  that  night  as  I  did 
when,  as  I  said  before,  I  camo  to  take 
charge  of  her;  which  is  one  way  of 
putting  it,  for  she  was  most  indepen- 
dent and  far  from  easy  to  influence. 

Mr.  Samuel's  precaution  was  quite 
uncalled  for.  Mr.  Samuel  Barnwell 
is  the  eldest  great  -  nephew  ;  Mr. 
Albert  and  Mr.  Thomas  are  the 
others.  All  three  are  well-to-do ; 
Mr.  Samuel,  they  say,  is  rich ;  he 
claims  to  have  declined  to  be  knighted 
the  year  he  was  major,  but  that  may 
be  only  his  imagination.  Ue  is  in 
business  at  King's  Waterbeach  some 
fifty  miles  from  this,  and  the  other 
two  in  Newark  and  Ely.  Their  sister, 
Mrs.  Grey,  lives  the  other  side  of 
London ;  her  husband  holds  a  per- 
petual curacy,  and  the  education  of 
their  sons  is  said  to  be  something  of 
a  struggle.  She  sees  but  little  of  her 
brothers. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Samuel, 
when  he  proposed  to  engage  me  for 
his  great^aunt,  made  it  plain  in  so 
many  words  that  under  no  cu'cum- 
stances  was  I  to  nourish  expectations, 
and  wanted  me  to  sign  some  paper 
renouncing  in  advance  any  prospec- 
tive legacy.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I 
stood  upon  my  dignity  and  declined 
to  discuss  the  subject  with  him,  and 
the  thing  waa  settled  by  Miss  Barn- 
well (to  whom  I  privately  referred 
the  question)  engaging  me  over  his 
head. 

It  was  after  this  that  she  altered 
her  will,  as  I  always  believed.  Ho 
has  never  forgiven  me.  We  are  dis- 
tantly polite,  which  is  to  say  that  I 
am,   for  Mr.  Samuel  is  one  of  those 
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persons  who  pride  themselves  on 
being  what  they  call  brusque  and 
other  people  call  rude.  Her  late 
Majesty  might  have  made  him  a 
knight,  but  only  a  miracle  could 
have  made  liim  a,  gentleman. 

"  I'm  a-dyin' !  "  said  the  old  lady. 

The  syllables  came  more  slowly ; 
she  might  only  be  dropping  off.  I 
regretted  for  the  fiftieth  time  that 
the  hand-bell  was  out  of  reach ;  not 
that  it  would  have  made  much  differ- 
ence, the  maids  sleeping  so  sound. 

"  E-li-jah  !  "  This  was  something 
fresh.  "  Yes  ! "  (I  had  not  spoken.) 
•'  Certainly — You  may  come  in — '' 

"  'Lijah  !  dear  ! "  This  was  in  a 
tone  I  had  never  heard  her  use.  I 
had  an  absurd  sense  of  intruding, 
but  in  a  moment  her  grasp  fluttered 
and  relaxed  J  the  change  came  and  I 
was  alone. 

I  know  what  is  too  often  done  at 
such  times,  and  I  know  what  should 
be  done  ;  and  am  glad  to  say  that  I 
did  it.  I  knocked  the  maids  up,  lit 
their  candle,  and  packed  them  ofiF 
together  for  the  doctor.  By  the  time 
they  returned  every  bureau,  drawer, 
cupboard,  and  cabinet  was  locked,  the 
plate  in  safety  and  many  of  the 
smaller  ornaments.  What  they 
thought  and  what  they  said  I  do 
not  know  :  how  they  looked  I  do 
know ;  but  I  had  myself  to  consider 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Barnwell  to  face, 
and  couldn't  be  so  considerate  to 
their  feelings  as  I  should  have  liked 
to  be.  I  should  have  looked  well 
hunting  the  house  for  missing  sheets 
and  dessert-spoons  the  day  after 
the  funeral  with  the  executors  at 
my   heels ! 

But  that  half-hour  was  an  experi- 
■ence.  Going  about  the  empty  rooms 
with  only  the  poor  old  corpse  over- 
head for  company  was  ghostly  work. 
I  had  her  private  keys  for  the  first 
time  and  I  declare  it  gave  me 
the  creeps   to    use   them ;   something 


seemed  at  my  elbow  or  peepi 
my  shoulder  all  the  time. 

On  the  drawing-room  what 
her  knitting  ;  upon  the  blotl 
inside  the  front  of  the  oak 
was  the  afternoon's  delivery, 
prospectuses  and  appeals  for  < 
one  from  poor  Mrs.  Grey  (h 
and  only  one  in  my  time), 
touching  request  for  the  loai 
you)  of  a  hundred  pounds  "  foi 
porary  but  pressing  family  nefl 

My  rule  has  always  been  i 
interfere,  and  I  had  kept  to 
that  letter  tempted  mo  to  pi 
word.  It  did  no  good  ;  the  < 
was  flint.  "  Heigh,  indeed 
nextl  I'm  surprised  at  Isabi 
her  comment.  I  wonder  wl 
thinks  of  it  now.  The  letter  I 
open,  like  a  mouth  beaeechii 
from  the  ceiling.  The  room  o 
was  the  room.  I  looked  the  1 
the  bureau,  and  never  turned 
with  greater  pleasure. 

This  was  the  Saturday  n' 
rather  the  Sunday  morning, 
post  goes  out  at  half-paet  sa 
Sunday  evening.  On  Mond)^ 
as  I  was  sitting  down  to  my 
Mr.  Samuel  Barnwell  marche( 
was  for  taking  possession  of 
thing  at  a  moment's  notice. 

"  Why  wasn't  I  told  before 
he  severely,  without  even 
morning ;  running  his  eye  o' 
furniture  as  if  he  half  expeob 
something  might  be  missing 
wrote — ,"  I  began,  but  he 
short.  "Not  by  the  first  poi 
Fanning.  If  the  telegraph  ofl 
closed  (as  to  which  I'm  mak 
qoiries),  you  could  have  sent  & 
messenger.  Miss  Fanning.  Yo 
to  have  forgotten  that  I  am  tt 
of  kin,  Miss  Fanning,  and  heir 
I  will  trouble  you  for  the  keyi 
said — the  keyg  I  " 

His  voice  grew   louder   am 
imperative     as    he    went    on< 
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finisbeci  taking  off  his  gloves  and 
slapped  them  into  his  hat,  which  he 
had  placed  upon  tho  table  laid  for  mo. 
We  were  both  standing.  This  might 
have  done  with  a  younger  woman, 
but  r  am  not  a  chicken.  I  had  ex- 
pected something  of  this  sort,  and 
had  completed  my  dispositions  (as  the 
papers  were  always  saying  during  the 
war),  had  looked  up  the  trains,  and 
sent  Martha  across  for  Mr,  Laidlaw 
as  soon  as  tho  cab  turned  the  comer. 

Our  neighbour,  Mr.  Laidlaw,  is  the 
lawyer  who  managed  things  for  Miss 
Barnwell ;  he  lives  close  by  with  an 
invalid  sister  in  a  great  draughty  old 
family  house  with  the  hall  lined  with 
cases  of  stuffed  birds.  He  is  thought 
much  of  by  the  county  people  all 
round.  He  had  called  on  the  Sunday 
afternoon  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  in  the  house  when  the  relatives 
arrived  and  I  was  only  too  pleased 
with  the  suggestion,  for  the  late  Miss 
Barnwell's  great-nephews  are, — well, 
peculiar. 

Mr.  Thomas,  the  youngest,  is  sly 
and  selfish,  with  httle  piggy  eyes. 
Mr.  Albert  is  quarrelsome  and  selfish, 
with  a  double  chin  and  a  coarse  red 
neck  that  overhangs  hi.?  collar  behind. 
Mr.  Samuel  is  the  finest  man  of  the 
three,  being  tall  and  rather  imposing  ; 
but  he  is  as  sly  as  Mr.  Thomas  and 
as  overbearing  as  Mr.  Albert,  and  as 
homeward  bound  as  either.  How 
they  come  to  have  a  sister  like  my 
dear  Mrs.  Qrey  is  a  mystery ;  slie 
hM  always  taken  my  fancy,  but  by 
some  ill  luck  the  poor  lady  never 
pleased  her  great  aunt.  Mr.  Samuel 
stood  first  with  her,  antil  he  put  Ids 
foot  into  it  over  my  coming ;  after 
that  she  changed  her  way  of  living, 
and  there  was  no  telling  how  the 
money  would  go. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Samuel 
was  for  riding  the  high  horse,  and 
was  behaving  himself  as  no  gentle- 
man  behaves,  when    Martha  opened 


the  door  of  the  room  and  showed  in 
Mr.  Laidlaw, 

The  lawyer  ia  a  little  clean-shaved 
precise  sort  of  gentleman,  about  fifty- 
five  and  a  bachelor,  neatly  dressed, 
very  quiet  and  conciliatory  as  a  rule, 
thongh  he  can  pat  his  foot  down,  too, 
on  occasion.  He  bowed  and  shook 
hands  with  me  first,  which  was  one 
for  Mr.  Samuel ;  then  he  turned  to 
him  quite  pleasantly,  and  said  sume- 
thing  courteous  in  the  way  of  con- 
dolence. But  Mr.  Samuel  brushed  it 
all  aside  and  came  to  the  point  at 
once.  He  seemed  to  think  he  was 
in  his  own  house  and  repeated  his 
demand  for  the  keys,  but  more 
reasonably. 

The  lawyer  heard  him  out  with  an 
air  of  grave  concern,  standing  mean- 
while upon  the  hearth-rug  with  his 
back  to  the  fire.  Nor  did  he  put 
himself  about  to  reply ;  but  turned 
his  answer  in  his  mind  and  put  it 
in  the  form  of  a  question  in  a  little 
dry  undertone.  Did  he  understand 
Mr.  Barnwell  to  propound  a  will  I 
Mr.  Samuel  stared.  Had  Mr.  Barn- 
well a  will  ?  It  appeared  not.  Had 
Mr.  Barnwell  seen  the  will  ?  No  ? 
Did  Mr.  Barnwell  know,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  he  was  named  executor? 

Mr.  Samuel  cooled  and  began  to 
realise  some  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
situation,  and  the  disadvantages  of 
being  too  previous;  but  he  ia  all 
there,  is  Mr.  Samuel,  and  he  popped 
up  again  in  a  moment.  Was  there  a 
will  then?  Ah,  very  gratifying,  just 
what  he  had  always  understood  ;  in- 
testate estates  are  a  great  nuisance. 
He  had  merely  looked  in  as  a  matter 
of  precaution  :  some  responsible  per- 
son must  be  in  charge,  as  Mr.  Laidlaw 
mu!5t  know  ;  and  he  had  done  what 
the  occasion  seemed  to  demand,  and 
so  on,  feeling  his  way.  But  the 
lawyer's  reticence  daunted  him,  so  he 
began  again  about  being  the  heir-at- 
law   and   how   pleased  he  should    be 
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to  have  Mr.  Laidlaw's  professional 
advice,  and  how  a  few  words  in  pri- 
vate would  doabtless  be  necessary, 
Mifis  Fanning  would  understand  ;  the 
will  now.  Here  he  gave  me  a  look 
which  was  equivalent  to  an  order  to 
leave  the  room.  With  my  chop  and 
the  vegetables  getting  cold  upon  the 
table  under  his  nose  I  regarded  this 
as  insulting,  and  held  my  ground  ; 
there  was  an  awkward  moment. 

Then  Mr.  Laidlaw  cleared  his 
throat  and  began.  He  apologised 
for  the  inconvenience  he  was  causing 
me  and  promisetl,  with  the  most  cour- 
teous little  smile,  to  be  brief  ;  then, 
turning  to  Mr.  Samuel,  he  gravely 
and  slowly  put  him  in  his  right  place. 
I  must  say  he  let  him  down  almost 
too  gently.  With  Mr.  Barnwell's 
permission  (that  was  how  he  put  it), 
and  with  Miss  Fauning's  kind  assis- 
tance (a  bow  to  me),  he  would  under- 
take the  arrangements  for  the  funeral, 
at  which,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Barnwell 
would  wish  to  be  present. 

"I  should  think  so  indeed,"  rapped 
out  Mr.  Samuel  recovering  himself. 

"Just  80,"  remarked  the  lawyer; 
"after  which  the  testamentary  dis- 
positions of  my  late  client  will  be 
disclosed  to — those  concerned." 

What  might  this  mean  1  Mr. 
Samuel  hardly  knew  what  to  make 
of  it,  as  I  could  see.  For  a  couple 
of  breaths  he  scrutinised  the  lawyer's 
impenetrable  face  but  he  could  make 
nothing  of  that  either.  "  Now  look 
here,  Laidlaw,"  he  began  at  length, 
in  the  hectoring  way  which  seems 
natural  to  some  men,  "this  is  all  very 
well,  and  of  course  I  needn't  say  I 
have  confidence  in  you;  but  I  hope 
there's  been  no  hanky-panky,  you 
know.  Miss  Fanning  here  remembers 
perfectly  well  the  terms  on  which  I 
engaged  her,  and  my  brothers  and 
I  are  not  going — " 

Mr.  Laidlaw  raised  a  hand  so  sud- 
denly and  looked  so  sternly  that  he 


stopped.  I  bridled  up, 
but  before  I  could  open  my  m 
the  lawyer,  who  is  very  read 
times  for  all  bis  precise  deliven 
in,  looking  very  straight  at 
Samuel.  "  The  term  you  have 
Mr.  Barnwell,  is  not  a  legal 
nor,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  one 
between  gentlemen.  If  you  ; 
undue  influence,  I  would  have 
know  that  /  drew  Miss  Barn' 
last  will ;  and  I  think  I  may  si 
satisfy  your  quite  natural  curiosi 
to  assure  you  that  your  reaso: 
expectations  will  not  be  disappois 

"  But,-  but,—" 

"  But  you  are  not  named  exec 
Mr.  Barnwell." 

If  I  had  expected  a  day  or  ti 
quiet  before  the  funeral  I  did  no 
them.  Mr.  Laidlaw  worked  me 
and  late,  but  in  such  a  plea 
appreciative  manner  that  it  wa< 
possible  to  object.  He  is  a  pt 
gentleman. 

"-  Under  the  terms  of  the  will, 
Fanning,"  he  kept  saying,  "  then 
good  deal  of  business  which  mm 
transacted  upon  the  day  of  the  fui 
business  which  I  am  determined 
go  through  without  a  hitch ;  am 
more  minute  and  perfect  the  arr; 
ments  we  make  now,  the  easier  i1 
be  for  you  and  me  on  Thursday, 
Fanning.  These  books,  now, — 
did  well  to  keep  these  cases  Ic 
— am  I  to  class  them  as  div 
curios,  or  shall  I  send  them  1:1 
Sotheby's  1"  He  was  spoakinj 
himself.  "  Hullo  1 "  he  chirped,  " 
Lamb's  Defencb  against  Liks, 
Snak£  in  tuk  Grass,  The  S. 
Foundation  Shaken  :  are  an 
the  family  interested  in  aeventt 
century  polemics,  I  wonder !  I 
War,  first  edition,  ho  1  ho  ! " 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Barnwell  b1 
know  the  titles  on  those  book 
heart,"  said  I ;  "he  would  t 
with  his  nose  to  the  glass,  cha 
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to  Miss  Barawell,  by  the  half-hour 
together." 

"  That  is  80  ?  Then  a  summary 
division  would  be  most  unfair  to  the 
other  tliree  who  don't  know  the  value 
of  Elzevirs  and  black-letter  tracts. 
We  will  catalogue  these  and  sell  them 
for  tlie  benefit  of  the  esttite,  and,  trust 
me,  they  will  fetch  a  pretty  penny. 
I  would  give  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  for  that  top  shelf  as  it  stands, 
Miss  Fanning." 

My  respect  for  Mr.  Laidlaw  grew 
daily.  I  would  never  have  believed 
that,  in  matters  of  housework,  a  man 
could  be  so  executive.  By  Wednesday 
night  there  was  nothing  left  to  do. 
The  wearing-apparel  was  spread  upon 
duat-sheets  in  the  second  spare  bed- 
room ;  the  plate  and  the  curios^  of 
which  the  old  house  was  full,  were 
laid  upon  trestles  in  the  library,  as 
if  for  a  bazaar,  in  numbered  lots 
corresponding  to  our  catalogue. 

"  There  are  some  people  with  whom 
it  is  necessary  to  be  very  methodical, 
Miss  Fanning ;  a  verified,  descriptive 
inventory  with  the  approximate  value 
of  each  article  noted  in  cipher  is  a 
useful  thing  to  refer  to  in  case  of 
any  little  disagreement  or  mistake; 
and  a  iwy  useful  thing  for  subsequent 
production,  Miss  Fanning,  if  the  dis- 
agreement is  carried  into  court,  let  us 
say.  But  it  is  not  a  thing  that  one 
can  improvise  at  short  notice  in  a 
room  full  of  argumentative  people." 

Mrs.  Grey  arrived  over  night,  and 
I  did  my  best  to  make  her  comfort- 
able. Mr.  Laidlaw  looked  in  during 
the  evening  and  explained  to  her  the 
course  of  procedure  he  proposed  to 
follow.  He  was  most  sympathetic, 
and  courteously  invited  her  to  a 
private  view  of  the  things  that 
would  be  divided.  "  This  may  not 
be  strictly  regular,  Madam,  but  I 
understand  you  are  the  eldest  of  your 
family,  and  it  may  be  just  as  well  for 
you  to  have  some  idea  of  what  there 


is  to  divide,  that  there  may  be  as 
regrets  and  after  thoughts  as  may  be. 
This  portrait  is  a  Romney,  and  is 
worth  all  the  rest  of  the  pictures  put 
together.  This  posset  cup  dates  from 
the  Commonwealth  ;  it  is  possibly  not 
in  modern  taste,  but  would  fetch  three 
times  as  much  as  that  Georgian  salver, 
for  instance.  If  the  will  permits  you 
to  select,  you  will  naturally  bear  these 
little  points  in  mind  while  making 
your  selection ;  and  I  venture  to  call 
your  attention  to  them  this  evening 
because  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  so 
to-morrow." 

So  he  ambled  on,  pausing  occa- 
sionally to  make  sure  that  she  was 
following  him,  gently  helping  the  poor 
woman  to  come  to  some  sort  of  judge- 
ment, for  she  was  almost  as  ignorant 
as  a  child  in  such  matters. 

After  he  had  left  I  did  my  best  to 
impress  his  points  upon  her  memory, 
making  her  out  a  little  list,  and  .so  on  ; 
and,  said  I :  "  Whatever  you  choose, 
Mrs.  Grey,  stick  to ;  remember  your 
husband  and  children,  and  don't  let 
the  gentlemen  persuade  you  out  of 
your  rights." 

"  You  are  speaking  of  my  brothers. 
Miss  Fanning ! "  she  answered,  with 
a  spark  of  resentment  that  I  liked 
her  the  better  for.  I  said  nothing 
but  looked ;  her  eyes  fell  and  she 
smiled  miserably.  "  You  mustn't  be 
hard  upon  them  ;  we  were  left  orphans 
in  straitened  circumstances,  and  their 
lives  have  been  hard  battles  from  the 
first.  If  they  don't  show  much  re- 
spect for  their  great-aunt's  memory  to- 
morrow you  must  just  consider  that 
there  were  times  when  she  might  have 
helped  them  and — didn't." 

"  And  you,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  how 
much  of  her  help  have  you  had,  I 
wonder  ?  And  has  not  your  life  been 
a  pinching  time  1 "  For  she  was  little 
and  stooped,  and  struck  me  ns  having 
lived  poorly  and  sat  late  during  her 
growing   time ;    and    I   happened   to 
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have  heard  that  she  had  kept  the 
home  together  and  educated  Mr. 
Thomas  herself. 

"Well,  good-night,  my  dear,"  she 
said  and  offered  me  her  thin,  soft 
cheek.  At  her  chamber-door  she 
turned,  her  candle  in  her  hand,  and 
said  :  "  You've  been  most  kind  to  me ; 
I'm  sure  you  meant  well,  and, — per- 
haps I  had  better  keep  the  list.  I 
can't  tell  you  how  I  dread  to-morrow, 
and  how  I  despise  myself  for  having 
looked  forward  to  it  for — thirty  years  ! 
Think  of  it, — that's  what  it  means  to 
be  poor ! " 

The  funeral  went  without  a  hitch ; 
trust  Mr.  Laidlaw  and  me  for  that. 
Tlie  party  was  of  the  smallest ;  two 
coaches,  the  doctor's  brougham,  and 
a  fly  for  the  maids.  The  only  person 
who  showed  the  slightest  feeling  was 
poor  Mrs.  Grey;  she  had  a  heart,  as 
I  knew.  Twice  since  I  have  kept 
house  for  Miss  Barnwell  the  old  lady 
has  had  serious  attacks,  and  both 
times  Mrs.  Grey  offered  to  come  and 
help  me  in  nursing  her,  but  her  great- 
aunt  wouldn't  hear  of  it. 

On  returning  from  the  church  tea 
was  served  in  the  dining-room.  After 
his  second  cup  the  doctor  caught  Mr. 
Laidlaw's  eye  but  found  no  encour- 
agement and  shook  hands  rather 
pensively. 

The  six  of  us  were  left. 

Mr.  Samuel,  who  had  been  fidget- 
ing with  his  seals,  cleared  his  throat 
in  a  rather  authoritative  fashion  and 
began.  "  I  suppose,"  said  he,  grad- 
ually lengthening  his  neck  and  nar- 
rowing his  eyes.  "I  take  it,"  he 
resumed,  looking  across  at  Mr.  Laid- 
law and  then  glancing  at  me.  The 
lawyer  raised  his  eyebrows  and 
waited.  Mr.  Samuel  spoke  again. 
"  There  will  be  a  little  business  to 
see  to.  Miss  Fanning,  family  matters, 
you  know,  quite  private  and  not 
likely  to  interest  you,  we  think." 

Mr.  Thomas  held  the  door  open  for 


me.  Knowing  Mr.  Laidlaw's  intea 
tions  I  did  not  rise.  Mrs.  Grey  wat 
holding  my  hand ;  there  was  no  doubt 
as  to  her  wishes  in  the  matter,  I 
none  of  her  brothers  ever  thinks  ol 
considering  Mrs.  Grey. 

"The  executors  naturally  wish  to 
be  in  privacy,  Madam,"  said  Mr. 
Albert,  flushing  and  settling  his 
double  chin  in  his  collar  with  a  fore- 
finger. 

"The  executor,"  interposed  Mr. 
Laidlaw  with  gentle  emphasis,  "de- 
sires the  presence  and  assistance  of 
this  lady." 

"  The  what  d'ye  say  1"  shouted  Mr. 
Albert,  sitting  back  and  tucking  I 
heels  under  his  chair  and  his  thum 
in  the  arm-holes  of  his  vest — an 
attitude  in  which  a  stout  man  looks 
positively  repulsive.  There  is  only 
one  male  posture  less  becoming ;  I 
mean  when  they  straddle  with  their 
backs  to  the  fire.  I  wish  they  could 
see  themselves ;  one  cannot  conceive 
a  woman  in  either  position. 

"  The  what,  my  good  fellow  1 "  says 
Mr.  Albert  again,  puffing  and  scowl- 
ing. 

Mr.  Laidlaw  drew  the  will  from 
his  pocket  and  flattened  it  out  upon 
the  table  before  him.  "  I  am  the  late 
Miss  Mary  Amelia  Barnwell's  sole 
executor,"  he  said. 

"  Pre-posterous  ! "  snorted  Mr. 
Albert. 

"  I  protest ! "  said  Mr.  SamueL 

"Colourable,  but  perhaps  we  had 
better  hear  him  read  it,"  said  Mr. 
Thomas. 

"  I  think  sOj  yes,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Grey. 

"To  prevent  disappointment,"  be- 
gan the  lawyer  dryly,  "  you  should 
know  that  the  deceased,  some  fifteen 
years  since,  invested  the  bulk  of  her 
property  in  an  annuity." 

"  The  deuce  she  did,"  snapped 
out  Mr.  Albert. 

"Hold   your   row,    Al,   will  yel" 
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8ti»rled  Mr.  Samuel,  giving  me  a  vin- 
dictive little  nod. 

"  Her  real  estate,  this  house  and 
grounds,"  pursued  the  lawyer  un- 
moved, "  and  her  personalty,  some 
six  thousand  pounds  in  consob,  slie 
leaves  as  follows  :  twenty-five  guineas 
apiece  to  each  of  her  two  servanta ; 
five  hundred  pounds  to  myself,  five 
hundred  bo  Miss  Fanning, — " 

"  I  shall  contest  that  last,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Samuel  emphatically. 

" — The  residue  in  equal  fourth 
shares  to  Mrs.  Grey  and  you  three 
gentlemen,  or  the  survivor  or  sur- 
vivors of  you,  contingencies  which  do 
not  concern  us.  The  plate,  and  cer- 
tain articles  which  she  calls  curioe,  the 
selection  of  which  she  leaves  to  my 
sole  discretion,  she  directs  to  be  dis- 
tributed immediately  after  her  funeral 
among  her  relations  aforesaid,  each 
legatee  choosing  in  turn  in  order  of 
seniority.  This,  madam  and  gentle- 
men, is  the  sense  of  this  document. 
If  it  please  you,  I  will  now  read  it 
verbatim." 

"  And  we  shall  be  none  the  wiser 
for  that,"  growled  Mr.  Albert.  "  My 
brothers  may  do  as  they  like,  but, 
speakin'  for  myself,  I  shall  want  an 
office  copy  of  tliat  thing,  and  the  best 
advice  I  can  get  upon  it  afterwards." 

Mr.  Albert's  ill-humour  was  ob- 
vious, his  brothers'  hardly  less  so.  I 
never  met  persons  of  their  position 
who  took  so  little  pains  to  control  or 
conceal  their  feelings.  They  glowered 
at  one  another,  rubbing  tlieir  chins, 
digesting  their  disappointment. 

"  Dead  swindle,"  gulped  Mr.  Albert 
and  pushed  back  his  chair.  They  all 
rose. 

"Pardon  me  a  moment,"  interposed 
the  solicitor.  "In  tlie  will  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  testatrix's  wearing 
apparel;  bub  in  this  codicil,  informally 
executed,  in  that  the  witnesses  are  not 
stated  to  have  signed  by  request,  nor 
in   one   another's   presence,  and   cer- 


tainly signed  upon  different  dates, — 
in  this  codicil,  I  say,  which  Miss 
Fanning  found  yesterday  and  which 
I  then  saw  for  the  first  time,  it  being 
wholly  in  the  late  Miss  Barnwell's 
handwriting, — by  this  codicil  she 
devises  the  whole  of  her  clothing  to 
Mrs.  Grey." 

"  What  might  it  be  worth  T  "  asked 
Mr.  Thomas  cautiously. 

"  Possibly  sixty  pounds,  sir," 

"  In-torma],  you  said  t  "  observed 
Mr.  Samuel,  looking  at  his  finger-tips. 

"  I  said  informal." 

"I  don't  think  we  need  discuss 
an  informal — illegal  document,  eh?" 
He  referred  to  his  brothers.  For 
once  the  three  were  agreed.  "  Isabel 
would  not  wish, —  she  cannot  wish  to 
press  an  illegal  claim." 

"  But,  Samuel,  dear,  what  cute 
would  poor  old  auntie's  frocks  and, — 
and, — underclothing  and  things  be  to 
you  bachelors  ? " 

"  Not  the  point,  Isabel,  not  the 
point.  They're  not  yours  ;  d'ye  see  t 
If  you  want  'em  you  can  buy  them  at 
a  valuation,  or  auction ;  yes,  auction 
will  be  best.  D'ye  hear,  Laidlaw  ? 
We'll  have  no  valuations.  They  offer 
a  loophole,  you  know,  they  offer  a 
loophole." 

Mr.  Laidlaw  said  nothing.  He 
heard  and  saw  a  good  deal  that  day 
which  aroused  his  deepest  repugnance, 
but  pieserved  an  unruffled  composure 
through  all.  I  never  admired  a  man 
80  much  in  my  life.  As  for  poor  Mrs. 
Grey,  she  drew  back  into  herself, 
quivering  almost  as  if  she  had  been 
struck.  Hex  brothers  never  heeded 
her. 

"  Well,  we're  all  agreed  ;  next 
thing  is  to  divide  these  knick-knacks. 
Where  are  they  1  In  the  library  ?  I 
see  you  keep  it  locked." 

"  All  in  good  time,  Mr.  Barnwell. 
There  is  a  second  codicil,  as  to  the 
formality  of  which  I  believe  there  can 
be   no   question.     In  it  you  will  re- 
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cogalse  the  character  and  executive 
capacity  of  your  deceased  relative. 
My  client  forsaw  that  the  division  of 
sach  property  as  we  are  about  to  deal 
with  might  be  beset  with  difficulties, 
and  might  even  give  rise  to  disputes, 
and  she  has  appointed  me  sole  arbi- 
trator and  referee  in  all  such  cases, 
whether  my  adjudication  is  sought  or 
desired  or  not,  adding, — "  he  paused 
and  continued  in  low,  clear  tones — 
"  that,  if  in  my  opinion, — my  opinion, 
you  will  kindly  observe — 'any  legatee 
shall  object,  obatnict,  protest,  reclaim, 
recriminate  or  make  himself  or  herself 
disagreeable  or  offensive  upon  the 
occasion  of  this  division,  or  shall  re- 
fuse or  delay  upon  the  conclusion  of 
this  division  to  sign  a  declaration  of 
full  agreement  and  satisfaction  before 
leaving  this  house,  then  he  or  she  or 
they,  tlie  objector  or  objectors,  shall 
at  once  and  finally  forfeit  and  forego 
all  share  in  this  division  and — in  the 
remdue  of  the  estate,  and  the  decision 
shall  proceed  between  the  assenting 
and  agreeable  legatees  as  though  he, 
or  she,  or  they,  the  objectors,  had 
never  existed.'" 

Wliether  the  men  recognised  their 
great-aunt's  hand  in  these  provisions 
or  the  hand  of  Mr.  Laidlaw  didn't 
much  matter  ;  what  they  did  re- 
cognise was  that  they  must  submit 
to  the  soUcitor  or  lose  their  legacies. 
Mr.  Samuel  looked  wicked  but  said 
nothing.  Mr.  Albert  gave  a  short 
laugh,  and  ground  a  bit  of  coal  into 
the  carpet,  Mr.  Thomas  meanwhile 
regarding  him  covertly  with  an  air  of 
subdued  expectation,  measuring-up, 
as  one  might  say,  the  limits  of  his 
brother's  patience  and  temper  with 
an  eye  to  contingencies. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  shut  me 
out  of  the  library  upon  the  pretence 
that  I  had  beard  all  of  the  will  that 
concerned  me,  but  Mr.  Laidlaw  was 
firm.  He  said  I  had  helped  him  with 
his  lists  and  could  put  my  hand  on 


each  article ;  but  he  did 
what  he  has  told  me  since,  tl 
had  private  and  professional  r 
for  insisting  upon  my  presence. 

"  It's  pure  intrusion,"  blurte 
Mr.  Albert. 

"  'Tis  not  usual,  Laidlaw,  I 
say;  if  you  want  help  send  foi 
clerk,"  said  Mr.  Samuel. 

"  My  clerk,  sir,  is  in  bed 
influenza;  but  if  I  had  ten  i 
and  all  were  available,  I  shou 
sLst  on  doing  my  business  in  m 
way.  What  is  the  nature  of 
objection  to  this  lady  Is  no  cone 
mine.  You  have  shown  it  in  m 
sonce  twice  in  the  last  few  day 
you  must  pardon  my  observinj 
it  does  you  but  little  credit, 
and  the  other  legatees  have  to 
Miss  Fanning  for  many  hou 
hard  and  exacting  work  upon 
account." 

Mr.  Samuel  was  taken  abai 
the  good  little  man's  unexpectec 
ness.  He  had  bitten  into  the 
forgetting  the  stone.  Somethiii 
said  about  being  obliged  tc 
which  I  did  not  over-value  und 
circumstances. 

Into  the  library  they  troop 
soon  as  I  turned  the  key ;  Mr.  S 
first,  his  sister  last  like  a  little  a 
ing  grey  mouse.  Some  minutei 
given  to  silent  inspection,  and 
the  rest  had  taken  their  seat 
Thomas  would  still  be  saunterii 
to  look  over  and  finger  som( 
again.  I  observed  that  these 
sions  were  narrowly  watched  \ 
brothers,  but  it  was  only  upo 
second  "  Sit  down,  Tom,  will  ; 
that  he  joined  the  rest. 

Then   the    scramble   began. 
Grey  as  eldest  was  bidden   to  i 
first,    and     named     her    great-| 
mother's  portrait. 

"  The  Roiiiney,  begad,  that's 
all  over  !  "  snarled   Mr.   Samuel 
fact  there  wa«  such  an  outcry 
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all  three  that  the  poor  lady  was  re- 
duced to  tears  and  was  ready  to  have 
renounced  her  right  hod  not  Mr. 
Laidluw  intervened  ;  but  her  "selfish- 
ness "  in  "  picking  tlie  eyea  out  of  her 
aunt's  Bticks "  was  so  harpml  upon 
that  she  lost  what  little  nerve  she 
had  begun  with,  and  was  cajoled  out 
of  more  than  one  good  thing,  Mr. 
Laidlaw  did  what  he  could  to  protect 
her  but  felt  the  difficulty  (oa  he  has 
told  me  since),  of  offering  advice  when 
at  any  moment  he  might  have  to  use 
his  power  as  arbitrator.  I  never  saw 
such  men  for  native  hardness  and 
coarseness.  Mr.  Samuel,  for  instance, 
was  for  removing  his  things  to  a 
side- table  as  soon  as  ho  had  chosen 
them ;  at  this  rate  the  room  was 
presently  not  big  enough  fur  the 
three,  but  he  would  have  his  way. 
He  is  a  wonder  to  spread  himself,  the 
sort  of  man  that  wants  both  racks 
and  all  one  side  of  a  compartment  for 
himself,  his  hat,  and  his  newspaper. 

They  bickered  about  this,  they 
bickered  about  every  trifle,  each  in 
his  own  style,  as  unabashed  as  small 
badly  brought-up  boys,  coming  to  the 
verge  of  a  rupture  twice.  Mr.  Albert, 
at  length  getting  outrageous,  drew 
upon  himself  a  reminder  of  the  terms 
of  the  codicil.  Their  mutual  jealousy 
led  to  the  breaking  up  of  a  set  of 
Apostle  spoons.  Mr.  Samuel,  who 
fancies  china,  begged  the  one  piece 
of  blue  hawthorn  bo  shamelessly  of 
his  sister  that  his  whispers  aroused 
the  suspicions  of  the  rest,  and  Mr. 
Laidiaw's  valuation  being  asked,  there 
was  an  outcry,  and  the  bowl  being 
eventually  put  up  to  auction  among 
them  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Samuel 
for  forty-nine  poUTids  ten  shillings. 
The  amazement,  delight,  and  confu- 
sion of  its  rightful  owner  were  almost 
laughable  ;  the  poor  thing  hardly  liked 
to  accept  the  cheque  which  her  brother 
tossed  surlily  across  the  table. 

Well,  everything  cornea  to  an  end 


at  last.  We  reached  the  rubbish ; 
boxes  of  old  letters,  framed  silhouettes 
in  black,  and  faded  daguerreotypes, 
the  hoarded  keepsakes  of  a  century 
and  a  half  of  women's  lives.  Last  of 
all  was  a  leathern  case  which  I  had 
disinterred  from  the  bottom  of  a  box- 
ottoman  full  of  dowered  silks  and 
stiff  moire  antiqxuss  and  poplins,  uncut 
materials  in  the  very  papers  in  which 
they  came  from  Norwich  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  thing  was  octagonal, 
banded  and  hasped  with  tarnished 
metal,  and  might  be  fifteen  inches 
across  by  five  in  depth.  It  contained 
nine  largish,  whiteish  egg-shells, 
streaked  and  splashed  with  brown 
and  black  like  ink-marks  upon  an  old 
blotting-pad.  I  suppose  there  are 
people  who  can  see  the  beauty  of 
such  things ;  I  cannot.  These  were 
not  glossy  and  handsome  like  ostrich 
eggs,  but  roughish  to  the  finger  and 
shaped  like  pears.  They  were  packed 
in  oakum  and  smelled  faintly  of  a 
ship.  Upon  them  lay  three  old  love- 
letters,  weak  in  the  creases,  faded 
and  yellow,  one  written  from  Kike 
Awick  and  two  from  Conniesberg 
(wherever  those  lands  may  be)  begin- 
ning Darling  Poll  and  signed  Elijah, 
a  word  which  pretty  nearly  made  me 
jump,  but  conveyed  no  meaning  to 
the  rest.  With  them  lay  a  cutting 
from  the  King's  WATKEBBAcn  Advkh- 
TISER  for  July  25th,  1830,  telling  of 
the  loss  with  all  hands  of  the  brig 
Northern  Trader  of  Boston  off 
Sherringham,  while  on  a  voyage  from 
Riga  to  Great  Grimsby.  Upon  a 
paper  pasted  inside  the  lid  was  written 
in  the  formal  eloping  hand  that  our 
grandmothers  learned  in  their  semi- 
naries Pengwins'  Eggs,  a  Gift  from 
E.  G. 

That  was  all.  I  have  described 
the  things  particularly,  tediously,  you 
may  think,  for  reasons ;  but  at  the 
moment  no  one  at  the  table  looked 
twice  at  them.     They  were  one  more 
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it  of  out-of-rfftt«  family  lumber,  and 
the  last ;  so  far  we  were  in  a  way  glad 
to  see  them,  for  some  of  us  were  cross 
and  all  were  tired,  and  much  packing 
had  to  be  done  yet,  and  time  was 
running  on. 

"What's  herel"  said  Mr.  Samuel, 
whose  tarn  it  was.  "  Nothing  worth 
the  carriage."  He  sniffed  the  leather: 
"  Russia ;  held  a  fur  cap  once  and 
will  hold  my  spoons.  Here,  Isabel, 
these  are  more  in  your  boys'  line  than 
mine,  you  shall  have  'em  for  balf-a- 
crown." 

He  roughly  reversed  the  box,  turn- 
ing the  contents  upon  the  table-cloth. 
The  egg-shells  rolled  hither  and  thither 
in  rings,  clicking  and  jostling.  One 
went  over  the  table's  edge  but  was 
caught  by  Mr.  Laidlaw. 

"  Penguin,"  he  remarked  ab- 
stractedly turning  the  thing  in  his 
hand  in  the  light  of  the  lamp,  "  who 
would  have  thought  that  a  native  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  1  But  this 
IB  not — "  He  stopped  abruptly,  a 
quick  flush  mounting  from  his  cheeks 
to  his  forehead. 

The  rest  saw  nothing  of  this,  though 
Mr.  Thomas,  the  selection  over,  was 
examining  the  books  through  the 
glazed  doors  of  the  cases  and  overheard 
something. 

"  There's  an  encyclopedia  in  here, — 
locked.  Who  has  the  key  of  this  ? 
All,  thank  you,  Miss  Fanning.  Here, 
you  are, — Penguin,  a  wingless  sea- 
bird  of  the  family  Sphen — something 
or  other  ;  extremely  abundant  in 
southern  latitudes  and  so  forth.  No 
catch  there,  Sam.  By  Oeorge  I " 
The  last  words  were  breathed  softly. 
He  replaced  the  volume,  locked  the 
case  and  returned  me  the  key. 

Mr.  Laidlaw  sitting  with  his  back 
to  the  books  must  have  seen  some- 
thing in  the  mirror  upon  the  opposite 
wall.  He  rose,  turned,  glanced  at  a 
gap  in  the  top  shelf  and  overtaking 
Mr.  Thomas,  who  was  moving  away, 


tapped  him  lightly  upon   the  breai 
smiling  straight  into  his  eyes,  a  verj 
firm    smile.      There    was    somethinf 
which  sounded  hard  l>eneath  the  coat 

"Miss  Fanning,  a  moment  if  yov 
please." 

I  was  at  his  elbow ;  still  smiling 
he  was  holding  Mr.  Thomas  by  a 
button ;  the  man  was  white  and 
frightened.  Then  I  realised  what 
had  happened ;  the  rest  packing 
their  things  with  much  tearing  and 
crumpling  of  paper  noticed  nothing. 

"  I  cannot  permit  this,  sir.  I 
doubt  if  I  ought  to  condone  it.  Tliat 
is  a  first  edition  of  Thk  Pilgriu's 
Froorrss."  h 

"  I — I'll  pay — It — it  was  only  W 
look  at.  I  swear  I  meant, — but  I'll 
pay,"  he  muttered  abjectly,  rapidly, 
as  thieves  always  do;  I've  seen  two 
or  three  caught  in  my  time,  and  they 
all  had  plenty  to  say  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Laidlaw,  still  fast  to  his  but- 
ton, read  him  through  in  silence. 
"  Yon  will  write  me  your  cheque  for 
this  book,  now,  this  very  minute,  for 
two  hundred  pounds,  or — " 

"  Two  ?      Monstrous  I      Say    ft 
andtwenty  ! " 

" — Leave  the  house  under  the 
feiture  clause." 

The  culprit  twisted,  Mr.  Laidlaw, 
still  holding  him,  made  a  half-turn  to 
the  others  and  cleared  his  throat  as  if 
to  speak. 

"  Don't !     I'll  pay  !  " 

"  Two  hundred,  you  take  me  !  No 
fencing,  if  you  please  ;  it  is  your  hwt 
chance. — Kindly  take  care  of  those 
eggs,  Miss  Fanning,"  he  whispered  as 
he  led  his  captive  to  a  writing- 
table,  whence  he  presently  returned 
still  smiling,  and  remarked  to  me  in 
an  undertone :  "  There  was  just  a 
suspicion  of  bounce  in  that,  Miss  Fan- 
ning, for  you  remember  the  books  are 
excluded  from  the  terms  of  the  refer- 
ence, and  by  my  own  action." 

"Then  you  couldn't r' 
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"  Precisely.  I  could  ut)t."  Hia 
ejea  twinkled  with  eDJoyment,  al- 
ihough  his  voice  was  su  modulated 
that  it  would  not  have  carried  a 
yard.  Then  in  his  clear  business 
pitch  he  Hiiid  to  Mr.  Samuel :  "  Mrs. 
Grey  takes  these  natural  curiosities  at 
your  price,  sir,"  with  a  swift  warning 
glance  at  the  lady  who  had  not 
spoken  :  half-crowns  were  too  scarce 
with  her  to  spend  lightly.  He 
pushed  the  coin  across  the  table  to 
her  brother  and  obtained  his  initials 
to  a  receipt.  "Fussy?  say  formal, 
sir;  mine  is  a  formal  profession. 
And  now,  my  dear  madam  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  am  about  to  verify  with  you 
the  list  of  curios  with  the  names  of 
their  new  owners,  to  which  list  you 
will  attach  your  signatures  by  way  of 
receipt  and  in  token  of  your  agree- 
ment. You  are  then  at  liberty  to 
remove  your  property  as  soon  as  you 
like.  What  remains  here  remains 
at  its  owner's  risk,  although  Miss 
Fanning  and  I  will  take  the  usual 
precautions." 
■  The  men  guarding  their  hoards 
looked  at  the  lawyer,  at  me,  and  last 
at  one  another.  Him  they  could 
trust,  me  they  could  trust,  but  one 
another  ? — No  ! 

They  took  themselves  off  at  last  in 
cabs  with  their  treasures  stored  in 
candle-boxes  and  hampers,  and  we 
two  women  with  Mr.  Laidlaw 
breathed  more  easily  round  a  cosy 
little  supper-table,  very,  very  late 
but  oh  BO  welcome  ! 

Tlie  lawyer  (who  eats  as  genteelly 
as  a  lady)  said  little  until  I  dismissed 
the  red  eyed,  yawning  maids  to  bed 
and  undertook  to  close  up  myself. 
He  looked  white  and  must  have  felt 
tired,  but  with  food  and  warmth 
some  little  pleasure  in  his  success 
returned,  and  he  began,  so  to  say, 
to  sparkle.  He  turned  to  Mrs.  Gray : 
"  Did  you  ever  break  the  tenth  com- 
mandment, madam  ?  "  said  he. 
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The  demand  was  not  quite  so  start- 
ling as  it  looks,  for  the  quivery  little 
lady  had  already  learnt  to  admire 
and  to  trust  him.  I  am  sure  it 
never  crossed  her  mind  tliat  he  was 
joking,  for  she  answered  that  she 
feared  she  must  have  done  so  at  some 
time,  and  then,  some  paiaful  memory 
recurring,  "  Oh  often,  often,"  says 
she ;  "  I've  lived  for  thirty  years 
within  sight  of  water  and  never, 
until  this  hour,  have  I  had  enough 
to  drink  !  " 

I  laughed  my  loudest  and  patted 
her  arm,  for  I  feared  a  little  scene, 
she  was  smiling  so  tremulously. 

"  But  did  you  ever  covet  anything 
so  suddenly,  madam,  and  so  strenu- 
ously, madam,  that  the  temptation 
almost  stopped  your  breath,  and  came 
within  a  measurable  distance  of  over- 
mastering your  virtue?"  He  had 
ceased  to  balance  his  spoon,  and  his 
tone  had  grown  so  earnest  that  we 
looked  upon  him  with  a  sudden 
growth  of  wonder.  "Once  have  I 
been  so  tempted,"  he  went  on,  "  and 
only  once.  In  the  course  of  thirty 
years  of  family  practice  (an  old  con- 
nection of  my  father's  before  me, 
among  some  of  the  best  people  around 
here,)  I  have  had  my  opportunities. 
Yes,  we  lawyers  see  singular  things, — 
surprising  lapses  of  memory,  over- 
sights, crass  blunders, — I've  seen 
several  ripe  pears  that  needed  but 
one  little  touch  to  tumble  into  my 
mouth, — ^yes,  into  mine — I've  seen  de- 
relict real  estate  which  needed, — weU, 
no  more  than  a  touch.  These  were 
such  chances  as  have  made  a  county 
family  before  now ;  but,  I  thank  my 
Maker,  ladies,  that  not  only  have  I 
never  succumbed  to  them,  but  that  I 
cannot  recollect  ever  being  seriously 
tempted, — until  this  afternoon." 

We  sat  bolt  upright  in  our  chairs. 
*'  Mr.  Laidlaw, — you  are  making  fun 
of  us  !" 

"It   was   the   atmosphere;   I    am 
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oonvinoed  of  it.  Possibly  Miss  Fan- 
ning is  unsusceptible,  but  I — to  me, 
ladies,  the  atmosphere  oE  the  library 
wae  most  oppressive,  almost  mephitic, 
certainly  infectious." 

"  Dear,  dear  I  bub  I  would  have 
opened  a  sash;  why  didn't  you 
speak  ?  " 

"  That  was  it.  I  nearly  had 
spoken,  —  nearly,  not  quite,  laug 
deo;"  he  bent  his  head  over  his 
hands  as  for  grace  after  meat.  "  Mr. 
Thomas  Earnwell's  intervention  saved 
me ;  I  shall  always  think  kindly  of 
Mr.  Thomas."  His  eyes  met  mine 
and  I  learned  two  things,  that  this 
was  my  grave,  precise  little  neigh- 
bour's way  of  joking,  and  tliat  I  was 
to  breathe  no  syllable  about  the  ad- 
ventures of  John  Bunyan. 

"But  what  was  it  that  took  your 
fancy  sol  For  I  suppose  that  is  what 
you  are  going  to  tell  us.  If  it  is  any- 
thing of  mine,  dear  Mr.  Laidlaw,  and 
I  do  hope  it  is,  I  am  sure  you  are 
only  too  welcome  to  it.  After  the 
way  you  have  advised  and  helped 
and, — and  stood  by  me," — her  eyes 
began  to  fill — "  I  am  sure  I  am  only 
expressing  the  feeliuga  of  my  husband 
and  sons,  Mr.  Laidlaw." 

He  raised  deprecating  hands  in 
aflEected  dismay.  "  Don't  try  me  too 
sorely,  my  dear  lady;  I  am  only 
human."  He  tripped  from  the  room 
smiling  so  brightly  that  I  knew  the 
temptation,  if  it  had  ever  assailed 
him,  had  passed. 

In  a  minute  he  was  back  again. 

"  These  are  what  brought  the  blood 
to  tny  head,  ladies,  these  egg-shells. 
No,  madam,  pardon  me  a  moment ; 
I  know  what  you  are  burning  to  say ; 
that  I  am  welcome  to  them  all,  that 
I  paid  for  them  with  a  certain  half- 
crown  of  my  own,  and  that  in  deed 
and  truth  you  did  not  and  do  not 
want  them,  don't  know  where  to 
put  them,  or  who  would  care  for 
them,  and  that  they  are  mine  already, 


— and  all  the  rest  of  it."     Mrs.  Ore 
had  been  breathlessly  trying  to  assen 
to  every  word  of  this,  but  Mr.  Laid 
law  would  not  let  her  in,  laughing  he 
down  with  hearty  enjoyment  of  wha 
was  yet  to  come.     "  Do  yon  know  ?— 
But  how  should  you  know? — You  d* 
not   know  that   these  nine  egg-shelli 
are,  next  to  the  Romney,  probably  tht 
most  valuable  property  we  distributed 
to-day.     No,  I  am  not  joking,  ladies  ] 
these  are  the  eggs  of  the  Graat  Auk, 
sometimes    known    as    the    northern 
penguin,  a   bird    that   has   been   ex- 
tinct for  more  than   half  a  century, 
and  the  egg,   or  rather  the  egg-shell 
of   which    is    worth    pretty    nearly  a 
hundred  times  its  weight  in  gold." 

"  Is — this — possible  ? "  we  asked  in 
amazement. 

"  It  is  as  certain  as  that  I  stand 
here.  Ornithology  is  my  hobby.  I 
know  the  history  and  present  posses- 
sor of  every  Great  Auk's  egg  in  the 
world.  I  have  seen  and  photographed 
most  of  them, — pretty  nearly  all  in- 
deed except  the  American  specimens 
and  those  at  Turin  and  Lisbon.  I 
said  I  knew  them  all ;  good  Lord  ! 
to  think  that  for  fifty  years  I  have 
lived  witiiin  five  minutes'  walk  of  nine, 
nine,  N — I — N — E  absolutely  un- 
suspected, undescribed,  uncatalogued 
specimens  ! "  He  paused  for  breath, 
toB.sing  up  both  hands  and  letting 
them  fall  to  his  sides,  a  figure  of 
ecstatic  surprise.  "  And  such  speci- 
mens !  faiily  well-blown,  much  better 
than  most,  clean,  unhaudled,  unworn  ! 
Why,  my  dear  madam,  you  are  the 
possessor  of  property  which,  if  yx>u 
choose  to  keep  it  in  your  own  hands, 
will  make  Wardlestoke  Parsonage  a 
Mecca.  Your  drawing-room  carpet 
will  learn  the  foot-falls  of  every 
leading  bird-man  in  Europe  !  " 

"Mister  Laidlaw,  wliatever  shall 
I  do  with  the  things  1 " 

"  Sell  them,  madam,  sell  them  at 
once  by  auction  at   Stevens's ; — yes. 
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auction  will  be  beat,"  be  murmured  to 
himself  witb  a  little  one-sided  smile. 
"  It  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  mnke  the  needful  arrangements. 
The  worat  of  them,  this  pale  one,  is 
cheap  at  two  hundred." 

Mrs.  Grey  clasped  her  hands  firmly 
to  steady  herself. 

"  These  larger  scrawly  ones,  with 
the  interlacing  pattern  in  Indian  ink 
around  their  thicker  ends,  may  fetch 
three  hundred  apiece.  Nothing  so  good 
has  been  ofiFered  for  thirty  years  at 
least.  What  this  monster  will  make, 
heaven  only  knows  !  It  is  bigger, 
handsomer,  and  more  curious  than 
the  hitherto  unique  specimen  in  the 
City  of  Liverpool  Museum,  the  one 
which  belonged  to  the  Lord  Derby's 
great-grandfather.  Yes,  there  are 
three  thousand  guineas  in  this  band- 
box. But, — I  beg  your  pardon,  my 
dear  lady  ;  compose  yourself,  I 
entreat !  What  have  I  said,  Miss 
Fanning  1  Salts,  salts,  if  you 
please !  " 

Poor  Mrs.  Grey  lay  doubled-up  in 
her  chair  weeping  aloud  and  without 
restraint.  "  To  think, — to  think," 
she  sobbed,  "and  no  later  than  last 
week  I  was  beg — begging  for  a  little 
loan,  Mr.  Laidlaw !  My  poor  boy, 
Theodore, — you  don't  know  him,  a 
dear  fellow,  so  clever,  sure  of  Ids  first- 
division  honours,  I'm  told,  possibly 
even  a  high  wrangler-ship — had  at 
last  made  up  his  mind  to  come  down, 
w«is  going  to  take  his  name  oiF  the 
books,  to  leave  Cambridge,  you  know, 
in  his  second  year,  too  !  Oh,  it  was 
hard,  but  we  could  stand  the  expense 
no  longer.  And  now — and  now  !  " 
She  wept  again,  and  I  felb  tike  tears 
myself  though  Mr.  Theodore  is  nothing 
to  me.  "  But,  Samuel,  has  he  no 
claim  t  What  wll  he  say  1  "  she 
added,  dabbing  her  eyes  nervously. 

"  You  may  take  it  from  me,  madam, 
that  he  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  claim 
in  law  or   equity.     If   he   is   so   ill- 


advised  as  to  prefer  one,  I  beg  you  to 
refer  him  to  me.  As  to  what  he  will 
say ;  well,  if  we  three  keep  counsel,  I 
take  it  he  will  say  nothing,  this  class 
of  property  being  quite  outside  his 
experience.  We  will,  with  your  per- 
mission, madam,  dispose  of  them  as 
the  property  of  a  lady,  and  put  this 
Iceland  letter  into  the  auctioneer's 
hands  to  add  a  touch  of — what  shall 
we  say  1 — local  colour.  You  must 
know,  ladies,  that  the  Qarefowl,  Great 
Auk,  or  Penguin,  (pen,  signifying 
king  or  chief,  and  i/unn,  crow,  hence 
its  Welsh  name  King  of  the  Crows,) 
was  at  one  time  abundant  upon  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland  and  elsewhere 
up  north,  but  was  so  persecuted  by 
whalers  during  the  breeding  season 
that  by  the  year  1829,  when  Mr. 
Elijah  Gilbert,  whoever  he  may  have 
been,  visited  the  place  there  was  but 
one  colony  left,  a  reef  off  the  coast  of 
Iceland, — Eldey,  I  think.  It  was 
there  that  he  took  these  eggs,  which 
he  presented  to  his  lady-love.  Miss 
Polly,  whoever  she  may  have  been. 
Now  the  scientific  interest  of  the 
situation  centres  in  the  fact  that 
these  nine  must  be  positively  the  last 
eggs  taken  from  this  or  any  other 
locality,  for  the  whole  reef  weis  sub- 
merged by  an  earthquake  in  the 
following  spring,  1830.  With  these 
facts  brought  properly  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ornithological  world  I 
think  we  may  count  upon  spirited 
competition  for  your  property." 

I  listened  to  this  with  amazement. 
At  that  time  I  took  no  interest  in 
natural  curiosities ;  but  this  was  a 
different  matter,  a  fortune  at  the 
very  least.  To  think  how  roughly 
Mr.  Samuel  had  handled  these 
valuable  things  turned  mo  hot,  and 
how  I  had  saved  one  from  bumping 
against  the  lamp-stand  t 

As  for  Mr.  Laidlaw  his  excitement 
and  delight  were  a  pleasure  to  see. 
"  Nine ! "     he    crowed,    rubbing 
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haDola  palm  to  palm.  "The  Smith- 
Monian  will  send  a  commission  ; 
foreign  governments  will  compete  j 
the  Kaiser,  our  own  people,  Lord 
Mildenfaall,  Sir  John  Chieveley,  Mr. 
Gawston-Dering, — oh,  ho  !  I  ehall 
bid  mjraelf,  but  I  shall  stand  no 
chance  I " 

He  waggled  his  head  with  such 
comical  self-commiseration  that  we 
women  laughed  in  spite  of  ourselves, 
and  one  laugh  leading  to  another  the 
evening  ended  cheerfully,  as  I  have 
known  the  evenings  of  other  funerals 
to  do. 

Mr.  Laidlaw's  forecast  was  fulfilled 
almost  to  the  letter.  The  sale  took 
place  in  May  and  was  quite  an  event ; 
most  of  the  London  papers  had  lead- 
ing articles  about  it.  The  thing 
touched  the  popular  fancy,  and,  what 
was  more  to  the  purpose,  the  fancies 
of  people  with  money  to  spend.  The 
competition  was  very  keen ;  an  effort 
was  made  to  secure'  the  whole  nine 
for  the  Cromwell  Road  Museum,  but 
the  ambition  to  get  hold  of  the  last 
set  that  would  ever  come  into  the 
market  had  seized  the  Americans, 
and  a  syndicate  of  New  York 
millionaires  bid  up  for  them  too  for 
the  Central  Park  Museum.  Neither 
party  had  reckoned  upon  certain 
private  collectors  who  went  for  the 
three  especially  handsome  eggs  regard- 
less of  cost.  The  records,  as  I  heard 
Mr.  Laidlaw  say,  were  broken  from  the 
first  lot. 

The  Romney  made  a  deal  of  money, 
too;  I  had  not  the  faintest  idea  all 
those  years  that  I  was  living  with 
such  costly  things  in  the  house ! 

And  poor  Mr.  Samuel  did  hear  of 
it.  The  idea  that  those  must  have 
been  his  eggs  dawned  upon  him  the 
day  after  the  sale.  We  heard  that 
he  almost  had  some  kind  of  fit.  They 
said  that  he  cried  like  a  child,  and 
went  on  about  that  half-crown  for 
four-and-twenty  hours. 


He  got  but  little  out  of  Mr. 
law,  and  only  silence  from  his  . 
She  is  a  good  woman  and  a  forjj 
one,  but  his  behaviour  about 
codicil  had  touched  her  to  the  i 
She  said  little,  but  she  felt  it,  i 
opened  hor  eyes  at  last.  I  kno' 
I  was  paying  her  a  visit  at  W 
stoke  at  the  time,  looking  a: 
and  considering,  for  I  had  loa 
only  home  I  had,  and  after  f 
years  in  one  place  it  is  cold 
moving  on,  and  I  had  begun  to 
that  at  my  time  of  life  I  wai 
everybody's  choice  as  housekeef 
companion.  But  it  does  not 
give  way  to  discouraging  thougii 
one's  manner  suffers  and  then  it 
up  with  one,  so  I  put  what  I 
could  upon  it  and  kept  my  advt 
ment  in  The  Daily  Teleobaph 

As  for  the  Greys,  it  was  the 
tiest  thing  to  see  their  almost  ch 
enjoyment  of  their  new  means  an 
tiny  little  treats  they  allowed 
selves,  and  their  pleasure  in  beinj 
to  give.     Goodness  me  !    Wliat  j 
little   economies   had  become   a 
nature  to  them,  and  how  they  lai 
at  one  another  for  keeping  thei 
and  unconsciously  dropped  into 
again  while  they  were  laughing 
declare  that  the  maids  in  Miss 
well's   kitchen  had   lived    bettei 
better,    than    these   poor    gentli 
had  lived. 

The     sons     seemed     fine,     g 
thoughtful    young   fellows   with 
most  beautiful  manner  towards 
parents,  and  a  kind  of  easy  de: 
tial  entertaining  way  towards  m 
which    quite    altered    my   opinic 
young  men  from  the  University- 
that    I    have   ever   come   acrosH 
before,  now   I   come  to  think 
Mr.    "Theodore    had    done    all 
his  mother  had  said,  and  better, 
thing  most  unusually  brilliant,  I J 
what,   and    had    a    nice   appoint 
already. 


he  Nine  Feng^iina'  Eggs. 


I  bad  received  my  legacy.  Five 
uudred  pounds  sounds  well,  but 
twenty  pounds  a  year  ia  not  enough 
to  live  upon.  Mr.  Laidlaw,  when 
paying  it  over,  had  suggested  an  in- 
vestment, and  had  acted  for  me  most 
kindly  and  would  charge  me  nothing ; 
indeed  he  smiled  at  the  suggestion. 
"  Let  me  hear  from  you  pretty  fre- 
quently, Miss  Fanning,"  he  had  said 
at  parting,  (he  once  addressed  me  as 
my  dear  young  lady,)  and  had  actually 
seen  me  off,  although  it  ia  quite  pos- 
sible that  he  bad  other  business  at 
the  station. 

Not  being  quite  a  fool  I  had  not 
allowed  myself  to  dwell  upon  these 
trivialities,  and  was  utterly  surprised 
at  finding  him  in  Mrs,  Grey's  draw- 
ing-room one  day  when  I  came  down 
for  tea.  He  wau  in  mourning  for 
his  sister  whose  death  we  had  seen  in 


the  paper  two  months  before.  He 
rose  to  his  feet  sis  nimbly  as  a  young 
man,  cup  in  hand,  and  greeted  roe 
cordially,  bis  usual  precise,  twink- 
ling, smiling  manner  just  a  little 
heightened  by  absence,  possibly.  It 
seemed  he  was  down  in  Surrey  on 
business.  He  spoke  with  some 
momentary  hesitation.  He  had  put 
up  at  the  Davenant  Arms  ;  a  com- 
fortable house  apparently. 

Wby  had  he  not  let  us  know  he 
was  coming  ?  Ah,  why  indeed  ]  He 
seemed  nervously  amused  and  per- 
haps a  little  at  a  loss  upon  this  point. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Grey  heard 
her  husband  calling  from  the  garden 
and  left  the  room  looking  at  me  over 
her  shoulder  as  she  opened  the  door ; 
such  a  curious  look  I 

And  yet  I  suspected  nothing. 

And  then ! 


k 


It  was  the  year  of  grace  seventeen 
hundred  and  seventy-nine.  Nineteen 
"winters,  eighteen  summers  had  gone 
by  since  John  Maxwell  turned  for 
the  last  time  on  the  brow  of  Slieve 
Alt  to  look  across  Douros  Water. 
They  had  not  been  uneventful.  Many 
changes  of  the  small  world,  many 
changes  of  the  great  world,  had  hap- 
pened in  them  ;  and  great  and  small 
had  been  interwoven. 

The  price  of  cattle  had  risen  ;  a  great 
nobleman  had  lost  money  at  cards  ; 
leases  had  been  put  up  to  auction ; 
big  graziers  had  outbid  small  cottiers; 
and  Ulster  tenants  in  hundreds  had 
crossed  the  sea  to  America,  making, 
as  it  were,  a  beaten  track  with  a 
sign-post  pointing  to  the  new  country. 
That  had  begun  about  the  time  when 
John  Maxwell  rode  away  and  took 
ship,  ho  also  facing  westwards. 

Half  a  generation  later,  in  the  new 
country,  a  new  flag  was  flying,  and 
Lord  Donegal's  dispossessed  tenants, 
with  the  thousands  more  who  had 
followed  in  their  wake,  were  gather- 
ing together  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Four  years  more,  and  the 
new  flag  had  powerful  allies  through- 
out Europe  ;  and  in  the  drift  of  these 
great  affairs  was  caught  a  certain 
gentleman — known  to  his  friends  in 
Boston  aa  Mr.  Macnamara — who  waa 
Irish    by    birr.h,     but    American    by 
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sympathies  acquired  in  eighteen  years 
of  colonial  life.  So  it  happened  that 
in  the  early  part  of  1771)  this  gentle- 
man found  himself  in  Paris  on  a 
diplomatic  mission.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  that  mission  was  to  inquire 
whether  a  diversion  might  not  be 
effected  that  should  lighten  the  pres- 
sure on  America  by  giving  England 
work  to  do  nearer  home;  whether  Ire- 
land, where  feeling  ran  strong  in  favour 
of  the  revolted  States,  might  not  be 
prompted  to  follow  their  example  and 
strike  for  her  own  freedom.  ^H 

Such  were  some  of  the  great  events, 
and    great    changes    which    reached 
forward    and    backward    across    the 
Atlantic,  linking  Ireland  to  America 
through  innumerable  petty  chains  of    i 
individual  destiny.      To  Douros  only    n 
the  faint  vibration  of   thera  reached     j 
across  the  sea  and  across  the  rooun-     ' 
tains.     Yet  even  in  Douros,  beyond 
the   sea   and  behind  the   mountains, 
folk   were  not  safe  from  some  capri- 
cious chance  of  the  world-movement ; 
any  morning  they  might  find  strange 
flotsam  and  jetsam — a    boat,  a  spar, 
or  a  drowned  body — brought  to  their 
doors    by    the   great    flood    which   is 
made  up  of  innumerable  human  wills. 

Here  also  at  Douros,  in  the  smaller 
world,  these  eighteen  years  had 
brought  great  changes  ;  here  also 
a  monarchy  had  been  overthrown. 
James  Nesbit  waa  dead — dead  long 
years  ago.     He  had  scarcely  returned 
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from  a  frantic  pursuit  of  Isabella,  that 
carried  him  to  Dublin  with  useless 
spurring,  when  the  blow  of  her  devis- 
ing struck  him,  full  on  the  heart.  In 
the  fancied  security  of  his  position, 
during  the  months  of  her  sullen 
acquiescence,  he  had  launched  into 
new  and  costly  schemes,  had  incurred 
new  indebtedness.  There  were  no 
means  left  him  to  fight  this  unlooked- 
for  attack  ;  the  management  of  his 
estates  passed  without  a  struggle 
into  the  hands  of  his  daughter's 
agent,  and  he  lived  on  by  sufferance 
in  the  great  house  which  had  en- 
gulfed so  much  of  his  money. 

Grass  sprang  up  in  the  innumerable 
and  iutorminable  walks  which  it  had 
been  his  pride  to  keep  raked  and 
tended  like  the  alleys  in  the  Mall. 
In  an  outhouse  lay  the  marble  hatha 
that  he  had  imported  from  Italy ; 
artisans  to  set  them  in  their  place 
could  not  be  brought  to  Douros  for 
lack  of  money.  For  lack  of  money 
broken  windows  let  in  the  air,  or 
were  patched  with  slates  or  brown 
paper.  The  house  gradually  took  on 
the  appearance  of  a  dismantled  dwel- 
ling, and  in  its  vast  spaces  the  owner, 
owner  now  in  name  only,  paced  up 
and  down  in  impotent  resentment, 
till  a  stroke  came,  almost  mercifully. 
His  wife  never  left  hira ;  yet  even  by 
the  bedside  of  the  paralytic,  fear  was 
always  in  her  eyes.  In  a  few  months 
after  his  funeral  she  too  faded  into 
the  gi-ave,  as  leaves  fade  and  drop 
before  their  time  on  a  tree  uprooted. 
And  so  the  great  house,  once  the 
centre  of  so  much  life,  so  much  pros- 
perity, stood  empty  and  untenanted, 
year  by  year  falling  into  ruin. 

Yet  the  most  noticeable  thing 
about  all  changes  is  that  nothing 
really  alters  very  much.  Great  events 
pass,  and  leave  men  and  women  much 
as  they  found  them.  The  Rights  of 
Man,  so  long  and  so  eloquently  talked 
of   by  Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  stood 


indeed  affirmed  in  America  j  yet  even 
for  the  actors  in  that  great  scene,  the 
colour  uf  man's  blood  and  the  com- 
plexion of  the  thoughts  in  his  heart 
did  not  cliangej  and  Mr.  Macnamara, 
now  in  Paris,  busily  engaged  in  for- 
warding the  millennium,  was  very 
little  different  from  the  young  man 
who  had  cast  away  John  Maxwell's 
name  with  John  Maxwell's  property 
eighteen  years  before.  He  saw  the 
world  with  eyes  of  more  experience, 
but  his  character  was  in  all  essentials 
the  same — though  stamped  perhaps 
more  than  is  usual  with  the  impress 
of  one  emphatic  and  far  reaching  act. 
As  with  the  individual,  so  with 
communities.  From  Douros  a  master- 
ful presence  had  vanished  ;  but  still 
in  his  fief  all,  from  a  little  distance, 
seemed  to  be  utterly  the  same.  A 
tribe  of  folk  were  tilling  the  ground 
in  little  corners  and  patches  among 
bog  and  mountain,  as  they  had  tilled 
it  under  James  Nesbit ;  they  paid 
their  rent  to  his  daughter  now,  and 
not  to  him — that  was  all  the  differ- 
ence, except  that  they  paid  with 
fewer  abatements.  For  Isabella  lived 
in  England,  and  Martin,  as  her  man 
of  business,  had  no  title  to  exercise 
the  picturesque  generosity  of  a  grand 
seigneur.  The  people  regretted  the 
old  day.s,  and  talked  over  them ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  there  was  little  real 
change  with  the  change  of  the  times. 
Still  the  one  road  wound  over  the 
neck  of  Slieve  Alt  and  down  the  swell 
of  his  breast ;  still  the  Lanan  flowed 
sluggishly  through  bog,  plunged  pre- 
cipitately in  falls  and  deep  swirling 
holes  over  slabs  and  boulders,  on  its 
course  to  a  meeting  with  the  tidej 
still,  up  its  narrow  estuary,  the  silver 
fish  pressed  in  shoals,  and  leaped 
jubilant  into  the  air  under  the  very 
walla  of  Carrig  Castle.  And  stUl 
through  all  that  country-side  of  moun- 
tain, sea,  lough  and  river,  sun  shone 
and  rain  fell,  and  man  and  woman, 
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boy  and  girl,  were  drawn  to  one 
another  in  the  eternal  complication, 
eternal  solution,  of  human  existence. 


Mr.  Richard  Musgrave  sat  in  his 
office,  busily  employed  upon  a  case 
between  two  leading  shippers  of  the 
town  of  Belfast,  and  he  lifted  hia 
head  to  protest  as  his  clerk  opened 
the  door.  "  Well,  what  is  iti  A 
gentleman  to  see  me?  I  can't  see 
any  one.  Tell  him  to  come  back  in 
six  months." 

Mr.  Musgrave's  fat  jolly  face,  full 
lips  and  twinkling  eyes,  gave  no  indi- 
cation of  the  ferocity  with  which  he 
was  used  to  invest  his  injunctions. 
The  clerk,  still  standing  in  the  door- 
way, said  he  had  told  the  gentleman 
ISO  already. 
"  What's  his  name  t  Why  won't 
he  go  away  1  What  does  he  want  ? " 
"Mr.  Macnamara,  sir.  He  says 
that  he  comes  from  England  and 
wants  some  statistical  information, 
and  he  begs  as  a  matter  of  personal 
kindness  that  you  will  see  him." 

"  The  devil  he  does  !  Like  their 
impudence  !     Well,  show  him  in." 

Mr.  Macnamara  entered,  a  tallish 
man  in  travelling  costume,  with  a  full 
wig.  Hia  face,  rather  lean,  looked 
older  than  his  eyes  ;  his  age  might 
have  been  guessed  at  anything  between 
forty  and  fifty. 

"  Well,  air,  what  can  I  do  for 
you?"  asked  the  lawyer,  with  a  fine 
endeavour  to  repress  his  natural 
joviality. 

"A  thousand  pardons  for  trespass- 
ing on  your  time,  Mr.  Musgrave," 
answered  the  stranger,  who  surveyed 
his  questioner  with  a  singular  and 
amused  curiosity  ;  "  but  I  am  come 
over  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  potato  trade,  and  I  was  referred 
to  you  aa  an  authority." 

Musgrave's  face  changed  perceptibly, 
and  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  cheeriness. 
He  turned   to  his  bureau  and  began 


sorting  papers  as  he  spoke.  "  Take  > 
seat,  sir.  As  to  what  you  are  askini 
every  man  in  Ireland  is  an  authorit[ 
on  the  potato  trade  these  times."       J 

"  And  you  think  there  are  prof 
pecte  of  an  export  trade  in  potatoes,! 

"I  think,  Mr.  Macnamara,  tba 
Ireland  will  need  all  her  potatoes  foi 
her  own  consumption.  Potatoes  are 
the  stall"  of  life  in  Ireland."  J 

Without  the  least  change  of  tofl| 
the  visitor  observed,  as  if  the  remark 
had  entire  relevance,  ''  Dr.  Franklia 
sends  you  his  best  remembrances,  Mflj 
Musgrave."  * 

The  lawyer  started  a  little  and 
went  over  to  the  door,  which  he 
locked.  A  touch  of  laughter  puckered 
the  lines  about  Mr.  Macnamara's  eyes 
as  he  continued.  "  Why,  Mr.  Mas- 
grave,  have  we  not  recited  that  ridi- 
culous litany  about  the  potato  trade, 
which  every  government  spy  is  certain 
to  have  by  heart  ?  Dr.  Franklin  is 
surely  a  most  respectable  acquaint- 
ance." fl 

"  There  is  not  a  decenter  ma™ 
living,"  answered  the  lawyer  fussily  ; 
"but  for  all  that,  Mr.  Macnamara,  if 
you  come  from  Dr.  Franklin,  I  do  not 
want  Tom,  Dick,  and  HaiTy  to  know 
that  Dr.  Franklin  is  anxious  to  be 
remembered  to  me."  ^^ 

He  sat  down  in  the  chair  at  h^^ 
bureau,  closely  surveying  the  stranger 
with  his  shrewd  twinkling  eyes.  "Be 
pleased,  Mr.  Macnamara,  to  give  me 
an  official  account  of  youraelf  before 
we  go  any  further.  It  is  a  very 
strange  thing,  bat  I  seem  to  have  met  i 
you  before."  , 

"  These  resemblances  are  often  very  j 
puzzling,"  Mr.  Macnamara  answered. 
"  I  do  not  know  where  it  could  have 
been.  I  am,  as  you  see,  an  English 
gentleman  travelling  for  his  pleasure 
and  information  in  the  sister  kingdom, 
who  can  only  desire  to  be  a  friend  of 
so  good  an  Irish  patriot  as  yourself. 
People  are  very  curious  in   England, 
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aud  elsewhere,  about  this  volunteer 
movement  of  yours,  Mr.  Musgrave. 
I  am  come  over  principallj'  to  see  for 
myself  what  is  the  i-eal  truth  about 
that  movement," 

The  lawyer  sat  up  in  his  chair,  his 
hands  on  his  knees,  and  rattled  off 
into  a  burst  of  voluble  humour.  "  My 
dear  sir,  you  need  no  kind  of  pass- 
word to  help  you  to  that.  We  are  all 
open  and  above  board.  We  drill  in 
the  light  of  day.  One  of  the  first 
noblemen  in  the  country  is  at  the 
head  of  us.  It  needs  no  invitation 
to  be  present  at  as  many  demonstra- 
tions as  you  please.  Upon  my  word, 
it  would  take  you  all  your  time  to 
keep  out  of  sight  of  them — decent 
fat  men,  like  myself,  putting  ourselves 
into  green  uniforms,  and  learning  the 
goose-step,  hayfoot,  strawfoot,  and 
marching  behind  drums  and  penny 
whistles  "with  the  whole  population 
cheering,  and  every  man  keeping  his 
own  time  ;  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
np  in  Dublin  sitting  like  a  cat  on  a 
hot  griddle  and  not  knowing  what 
way  to  look." 

Mr.  Macuamara  lay  back  in  his 
chair  and  laughed  out.  Richard 
Musgrave  started  forward  on  his  seat, 
looked  intently  at  the  stranger,  and 
then  smote  his  hand  on  his  thigh. 
"  Jack — Jack  Maxwell !  Don't  tell 
me !  How's  every  bone  in  your 
body  1 "  He  crossed  the  room  and 
shook  hands  enthusiastically  as  he 
spoke.  "  Why  couldn't  you  come 
under  your  own  name,  man  1  What 
takes  you  into  this  business  ?  Damn 
it,  Jack,  let  us  be  frank  !  Are  you 
a  French  spy  or  an  American  agent, 
or  what  ? " 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  Richard," 
Maxwell  answered,  "  I  suppose  I  am 
a  little  of  both.  And  that  makes  it 
rather  serious  that  you  should  recog- 
nise me." 

"  Recognise  you  !  "  cried  Musgrave ; 
"  not  recognise  my  old  college  chum  ! 


Yon  came  to  the  wrong  man  if  yon 
did  not  want  to  be  known.  It  was 
only  the  wig  deceived  me  for  a 
minute ;  you  always  wore  your  own 
hair." 

"Well,"  said  Maxwell,  "  I  thought 
I  would  try  you  for  a  beginning.  I 
was  given  a  number  of  addresses,  and 
I  found  that  you  had  settled  up  here 
among  the  dour  northerners  ;  and  no 
one  else  in  this  town  ever  heard  of 
me,  that  I  know  of." 

"  And  who  was  obliging  enough  to 
give  you  ray  address,  may  I  ask  1 " 

"  Oh,  your  friend  Dr.  Franklin. 
Here  is  the  whole  story  of  it.  France 
has  its  eye  on  this  country,  as  you 
very  well  know,  and  Paris  is  full  of 
ardent  patriots  assuring  Franklin  and 
the  French  ministry  that  the  Irish 
will  rise  like  one  man  if  a  French  ship 
lands  a  regiment." 

"  So  they  will,"  retorted  the  other, 
"  but  maybe  not  the  way  Monsieur  de 
Vergennes  and  his  ministry  would 
like." 

"  Vergennes  is  no  fool,  Richard," 
answered  his  friend,  "  and  he  put  no 
great  dependence  on  these  patriots ; 
neither  did  Franklin  j  but  still,  they 
wanted  a  report,  and  the  long  and 
the  short  of  it  is  that  Franklin  sent 
to  America  for  a  man  who  knew  this 
country,  and  they  sent  me." 

"  And  I  suppose  you've  been  a 
rebel  under  arms,"  cried  Musgrave, 
shaking  his  head  with  a  despair  only 
half  humorous. 

"Oil  yea,  in  a  small  way,"  said 
Maxwell,  "  we've  all  taken  our  turn. 
At  the  end  of  three  or  four  years 
one  is  not  sorry  for  a  change.  So 
I  came." 

"  To  run  your  head  into  a  halter." 

Maxwell  smiled.  "  I  don't  feel  it 
tightening,"  he  said.  "  As  Franklin 
said  to  me,  '  Once  these  amiable 
Breton  smugglers,  who  make  a  trade 
of  the  business,  have  landed  you  some- 
where in  Kent  or  Sussex,  what  is  to 
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distinguiah  you  from  any  other 
Englishman  tra  veiling  post  with 
plenty  of  money  in  his  pocket!  and 
you  crosB  to  Ireland  at  your  leisure.' " 

Musigrave  shifted  uneasily  in  his 
chair.  "  I  don't  like  it,  Jack,  I  tell 
you  plainly.  What  is  it  you  want! 
Is  it  trouble  1 " 

"  I  want  information  for  M.  de 
Vergennes  and  for  Mr.  Franklin," 
replied  his  friend.  "  What  are  the 
Oatholica  doing  1  that  is  the  first 
question." 

"Paying  the  Protestants  to  arm, 
since  they  are  not  allowed  to  arm 
themselvea,"  was  Musgrare's  prompt 
answer. 

"And  the  Protestants — your  Prfis- 
byterians  here  ?  They  fight  with  a  will 
in  America,  I  can  answer  for  that." 

Again  Musgrave  burst  out  in  his 
explosive  fashion.  "  The  Prote.stants  t 
The  Protestants  are  arming  and  drill- 
ing, as  I  told  you,  to  prevent  the 
French  from  burning  their  towns. 
Why,  man,  if  you  had  seen  Belfast 
last  year  when  Paul  Jones,  the  ruffian, 
took  two  ships  in  the  lough  1  It  was 
like  a  bee-hive,  every  one  ready  to 
sting.  You  may  put  your  hand  on 
your  heart  and  tell  Vergennes  that  if 
a  Frenchman  lands  in  Ireland,  we'll 
be  out  after  him  with  horse  and  foot 
— ay,  and  Protestants  and  Catholics. 
And  if  the  English  won't  give  us  ships 
to  keep  our  coast  clear,  it  won't  be 
long  before  we  build  them." 

His  visitor  watched  him  with  a 
smile.  "  Then  you  would  wish  me 
to  report  that  Ireland  is  perfectly 
contented  and  loyal." 

Again  Musgrave  exploded.  "Con- 
tented I  And  the  country  bankrupt ! 
No  trade  doing  !  Thousands  out  of 
work  in  every  town  !  What  country 
could  be  loyal  in  the  face  of  that  ? 
No,  Jack,  there  must  be  a  big  change 
in  Ireland,  or  we  may  give  up  entirely, 
but  it  isn't  France  that  will  help  us 
— DO,  nor  America.     You  saw  Frank- 


lin's manifesto  to  Ireland  ;  '  Take  m 
advice,  dear  friends,  and  stay  quiel 
But  if  your  grievances  are  not  « 
dressed,  somebody  will  help  yc 
Damn  bis  impudence  !  Much 
we  shall  get  from  America." 

Maxwell       laughed.        "  But 
thought,"    he    said,    "you   were    al 
Americans    in     Ireland.     What    du 
Chatham  say  ? " 

"Chatham  said  what  was  tru« 
enough,"  the  other  replied  eagerly 
"  Ireland  is  American  to  a  man 
But  the  plain  English  of  that  is  that 
Ireland  is  Irish  to  a  man,  barring 
the  placemen,  and  they  don't  count. 
We're  asking  for  nothing  but  what 
has  been  offered  again  and  again  to 
America  since  America  rebelled.  And 
we  shall  get  it,  because  America  re- 
belled ;  that  is  why  we  are  American. 
You  may  tell  Franklin  that  we  are 
vastly  obliged  to  him  for  his  good 
wishes,  but  that  Ireland  will  be 
perfectly  loyal — on  her  own  terms." 

"  I  see,"  said  Maxwell,  with  an 
air  of  relief,  "  and,  candidly,  that 
is  pretty  much  what  I  expected,  and 
I'm  not  sorry.  I  have  seen  civil 
war,  and  it  is  not  a  pleasant  thing 
to  look  at." 

The  little  lawyer  leaned  still 
farther  forward,  gesticulating  as  he 
spoke.  "  Well  then,  Jack,  you  may 
take  it  from  me  that  any  sensible  man 
in  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland 
will  tell  you  tlie  same  story.  Here 
and  there  you'll  meet  an  enthusiast 
who  wants  his  blessed  republic ;  there 
are  plenty  in  this  town.  But  they 
don't  signify.  If  England  will  give 
Irishmen  the  rights  of  Englishmen 
— and  she  must — there  will  be  no 
trouble.  And  now,  take  my  advice," 
he  added  urgently,  "get  away  to  a 
safe  place  by  the  next  ship  that  will 
take  you,  and  don't  come  back  till  the 
whole  affair  is  ended,  I  won't  know 
an  easy  day  while  you  are  in  this 
country." 
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Maxwell  laughed  quietly.  "  I'm 
afraid  I  can  hardly  get  done  with 
the  business  so  easy  as  tliat,"  he 
replied.  *'  But  I  give  you  my  word, 
Kichard,  I  don't  want  to  make 
trouble ;  I  undertook  nothing  but 
to  inquire  thoroughly.  But  I  must 
do  that.  Bexides,  I'm  not  sorry  to 
see  the  old  country." 

"It  was  the  worst  day's  work  ever 
you  did  when  you  quitted  it,"  cried 
Musgrave  hotly.  "Oh,  we  all  heard 
that  story  !  Did  any  one  ever  know 
such  a  fool's  quijcotism  ? " 

A  touch  of  retrospect  came  into  the 
other  man's  eyes.  "  I  don't  suppose 
I  would  do  it  now,"  he  said.  "  But 
that  doesn't  prove  I  was  wrong  to 
do  it." 

"  I  can  tell  you  this,  then,"  the 
little  lawyer  said,  working  himself  into 
a  rage,  *'  it  was  a  black  job  for  your 
tenants.  That  woman  is  grinding  the 
guts  out  of  them.  Old  Martin  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  he  says  he  often 
wishes  another  man  had  the  agency. 
She's  a  bud,  cruel  woman  that,  Jack." 

Maxwell's  face  darkened.  "She 
was  cruelly  dealt  with,"  he  said 
shortly,  "  and  I  don't  suppose  she 
knows  what  she  is  doing.  I  learnt 
in  Paris  that  she  lives  entirely  in 
England.     I  can't  wonder." 

Mufigrave  exploded  again  in 
righteous  indignation.  "  Don't  tell 
me.  Jack.  She's  a  cruel,  bad  nature. 
What  woman  with  a  spark  of  decency 
in  her  would  treat  the  child  like 
that  ? " 

Maxwell's  face  turned  suddenly 
white,  as  if  he  had  received  a  deadly 
blow.  Abandoning  his  habitual  pose 
of  indifference,  he  leaned  forward  in 
his  seat. 

"Child!     What  child?" 

"And  do  you  mean  to  say  you  did 
not  know  there  was  a  child  1 " 

"  My  God  ! "  cried  the  other,  leap- 
ing from  his  seat  as  if  suddenly 
stung.     All   the  memories  that  time 


had  numbed  revived  on  the  instant, 
and  the  vision  of  that  horrible  awak- 
ening stood  before  him  with  hateful 
vividness.  "  She  might  at  least  have 
been  spared  that,"  he  said,  as  If 
thinking  aloud. 

Musgrave  was  touched  by  his 
friend's  dismay  and  distress.  "  Why, 
man,  don't  fret,"  he  said.  "  It's  a 
long  time  ago.  I  am  sorry  I  spoke 
of  it  so  bluntly.  But  it  never  entered 
my  mind  you  had  not  heard."  | 

Maxwell  turned  sharp  on  him. 
"  How  should  I  hear  1 "  he  retorted. 
"  I  was  five  years  in  the  backwoods 
before  I  came  down  to  Boston  and 
began  to  practise  as  a  lawyer.  I 
never  thought  of  it  as  possible — I 
suppose  because  I  wanted  to  put  the 
whole  out  of  my  mind.  And  so  there 
was  a  child.  Poor  soul  !  "  he  added, 
half  to  himself. 

"  Ay,  you  may  say  that.  It  came 
into  a  hard  world." 

Maxwell  started  slightly.  "It  was 
not  the  child  I  was  thinking  of,"  be 
said,  with  a  curiously  painful  smile 
about  his  lips.  "  But  I  suppose  it 
was  bard  for  the  child  too.  She 
hated  it,  of  course." 

"Would  not  let  it  near  her,  I 
believe." 

Maxwell  again  paced  the  room  bo- 
fore  he  spoke,  while  his  friend  watched 
him  in  sympathetic  curiosity.  At 
last  he  stopped  and  spoke. 

"  Poor  creature  !  The  business  was 
even  worse  than  I  knew,  then.  Well, 
she  has  lived  it  down,  I  suppose. 
How  long  did  you  say  the  child 
lived  1 " 

"  Well,  upon  my  word,  Jack,"  cried 
Musgrave,  "  you  beat  all  !  Who  said 
the  child  died  1  You  think  of  nothing 
but  the  woman." 

The  other  man  looked  at  him,  half 
absently.  "  Yes,"  he  answered. 
"  One  does  in  the  colonies,  I  sup- 
pose. Women  are  scarce  there." 
Then  with  a  sudden  flash  a  thought 
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lit  bis  face.  "  Good  Qod  1  I  under- 
stand. The  child  is  living.  Where 
is  it]     Who  has  it?" 

Musgrave  threw  himself  back  in 
his  chair  and  laughed  with  the  con- 
descension of  experience.  "  It !  Do 
you  suppose  it  is  in  long  clothes  still  ? 
It's  as  fine  a  young  woman  as  you 
would  wish  to  see,  by  what  Martin 
tells  me." 

Maxwell  put  his  hands  up  to  his 
face,  pressed  them  over  his  eyes,  then 
drew  them  downward.  Then  he 
burst  into  a  sudden  fit  of  laughter. 

"And  do  you  tell  me  that  I — I! 
— /  have  a  grownup  daughter  this 
minute  t  Really,  Richard,  this  is  too 
much.  Well,  go  on,  tell  me  the 
whole  story.  Where  is  this  fine 
young  woman  1  She  thinks  I'm  dead, 
naturally." 

"  Like  the  rest  of  us." 

There  was  a  pause.  Maxwell 
tramped  the  room  again.  "This  is 
the  very  devil  I "  he  said  at  last. 
"  A  pleasant  surprise  for  her  if  I 
walked  in  and  said,  '  My  dear,  I'm 
the  person  who  was  responsible  for 
bringing  you  into  a  world  whei*e  you 
were  not  wanted.  Aren't  you  grate- 
ful?'  Still,  if  I  have  a  daughter  I 
want  to  look  at  her.  WeU,  where  Ls 
she  7  I'm  not  a  grandfather,  am  I  ? 
That  would  be  too  much  for  one  day." 

"  Oh,  you  may  be  easy  about  that, 
and  I  can  tell  you  she's  in  good 
hand.s,  though  maybe  you  won't  like 
it.  She's  with  her  aunt — the  woman 
who  ran  away." 

Maxwell  stopped  in  his  tramping, 
"  That's  good  news  anyhow.  Poor 
Mary  !  I  heard  of  her  too  in  Paris, 
and  indeed  I  had  a  sort  of  hope  that 
I  might  manage  to  get  a  sight  of  her. 
Well,  the  girl  is  far  better  with  her 
than  with  her  mother.  And  they're 
in  Donegal,  of  course." 

"  At  Douros,  in  some  old  castle  of 
the  MoSwineys  that  they  have  vamped 
up    into    a    dwelling-place.       Martin 


says  it  gives  him  rheumatism  to 
at  it,  but  Mrs,  McSwiney  would  g< 
nowhere  else." 

"  Poor  Mary,"  said  Maxwell,  wifcl 
a  long  sigh  of  retrospect.  "  N< 
wonder.  And  so  that  is  where  the] 
are.  Well,  Richard,  you  have  tolt 
me  news  anyhow  ;  and  now  you  wil 
let  me  go  and  think  it  over.  No,  ] 
won't  let  you  be  hospitable  j  I'm  t 
compromising  associate.  But  yoi 
may  tell  me  a  little  about  these  othei 
patriots  to  whom  I  have  lettera  oi 
introduction." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Macnamara,"  saic 
Musgrave  with  his  jolly  laugh,  "  1 
hate  any  departure  from  precedent 
If  you  come  to  me  with  a  letter  ol 
introduction,  it  would  be  unusual  in 
the  extreme  that  you  should  not  dine 
with  me.  Don't  let  us  court  sus- 
picion. After  dinner  I  will  tell  you 
aU  I  can." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


I  aif 


It  was  the  lovely  time  when  a 
must  decide  whether  it  be  spring  or 
summer  ;  this  day,  the  decision  was 
not  yet.  Heavy  clouds  hung  about, 
but  the  sun  was  blazing  for  the 
moment ;  and  though  the  earth  was 
wet,  no  sign  showed  yet  in  the  river 
of  a  rise  after  the  long  drought.  So 
at  all  events  Neddy  Gallagher  said, 
and  the  least  movement  of  the  river 
was  plain  to  Neddy. 

The    tall,    handsome,    dark-haired 
lad  who  stood  out  on  the  end  of  the 
eel -weir  at  the  head  of  the  long  pool, 
fishing  with  Neddy's  big  rod  in  the< 
run  below  the  weir,  swore  pettishly ;  i 
and  it  was   a  noticeable  matter  that] 
he   swore   in   French.      Old   Neddy,  I 
who    squatted    on    the   loose    rough  S 
stones  of  the  weir-dam  behind   him,  i 
removed   the    block    pipe    from    hia 
mouth  to  protest. 

"  Troth,    then,     thon's    the    quare 
language  you  brought  with  you,  Mr. 
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Hugh,  fit  to  frigbten  all  the  fish  in 
Lanan." 

"  Ay,"  said  Hugh,  lifting  the  rod 
viciou.sly,  and  bringing  bis  fiien 
through  the  air  with  a  heavy  swish, 
"  I  suppose  they  expect  to  be  cursed 
in  good  Gaelic.  Well  now,  Neddy^ 
m'anam  air  diabhail — my  soul  to  the 
devil — It  diaUe  m'emporte — take  it  in 
what  language  you  please — I'm  not 
going  to  throw  another  cast.  And 
I'm  not  going  to  gire  you  the  rod 
either.  I'm  sick  of  seeing  you  kill 
the  fish  that  I've  been  thrashing 
over  for  half  an  hour.  But  I'd  like 
to  know  why  you  said  that  I'd  get  as 
many  fish  as  I  wanted  on  a  day  when 
I  can't  turn  a  tail." 

Neddy  did  not  even  trouble  to  cast 
bis  customary  look  round  him. 
"  Troth,  then,  you'll  get  fish.  But  it 
will  hardly  be  one  of  tbem  lads. 
They're  too  long  in  the  water.  You 
may  go  down  to  the  sea-hole  now,  and 
maybe  vou  might  have  more  luck 
there."  ' 

"  Well,"  said  the  young  man,  draw- 
ing io  bis  flies  and  shouldering  his 
rod,  "  it's  on  the  road  home  any- 
way. But  I  don't  believe  I  shall  get 
a  fish  till  the  fresh  comes  down  for  all 
that,  Neddy." 

Then,  stepping  along  the  pier  of 
loose-piled  stones,  he  sprang  lightly  on 
to  the  close  sward  that  carpeted  the 
bank,  and,  raising  his  vuioe,  called, 
"  Grace !  I'm  going  down  to  the 
bridge." 

At  the  sound  of  his  call  a  young 
girl  rose  up,  lingeringly,  from  the 
lair  that  she  had  miuJe  for  herself 
among  heather  tufts  at  the  fnut  uf  a 
little  clump  of  larches  some  way  bank 
from  the  stream.  She  htuJ  that 
dazed  and  dreaming  air  of  one  who 
had  been  engrossed  in  far-off  matters, 
and  the  book  in  her  hand  told  the 
story.  Her  eyea  were  still  only  half 
awake  as  she  came  across  the  sward 
to  join  the  fiusherman. 


"  And  how  is  the  young  branch 
of  Lanan,  Sulmalla  of  the  blue 
eyes  ? "  he  asked,  with  that  touch  of 
condescending  ridicule  which  an  active 
young  man  readily  affects  toward  the 
bookish  young  woman. 

But  the  bookish  young  woman  was 
quick  with  her  retort.  "  She  is  wait- 
for  the  salmon  of  knowledge  which 
the  youthful  hero  has  gone  out  to 
capture  with  a  branch  from  the  fairy 
hazel ;  but  the  youthful  hero  has  not 
yet  learnt  how  to  cast  his  fiy  skil- 
fully, and  the  blue-eyed  Sulmalla  will 
have  no  fish  for  dinner."  Then, 
turning  to  the  old  man  who  was 
leisurely  shambling  towards  them, 
gaff  in  hand,  she  asked,  "  How  long 
will  it  be  before  you  make  a  fisher- 
man of  this  fine  French  gentleman, 
Neddy  1" 

*'  Indeed  then,  Miss  Grace,"  replied 
Neddy,  "he's  nearly  as  good  a  hand 
with  the  rod  as  I  am  myself  already, 
and  him  not  a  month  at  it  yet." 

"  Pooh  ! "  said  the  young  lady 
disdainfully,  "you  only  mean  he  is 
not  so  bad  for  a  Frenchman." 

"No  Frenchman  am  I,"  Hugh 
struck  in  with  voluble  Gaelic,  "but 
it  is  my  opinion  Neddy  is  an  Eirean- 
iMch  binn  breugach — a  melodious 
ying  Irishman,  O  blue  eyed  Sulmalla. 
I  put  it  into  English,  for  you  have 
not  the  right  way  of  the  Irish." 

The  young  branch  of  Lanan 
laughed  and  tossed  her  head.  "Oh, 
I  dare  say.  You  are  very  proud  of 
your  three  tongues.  But  anyhow, 
you  haven't  got  the  salmon." 

"Neddy  swears  I  shall  get  one  in 
the  sea-hole,"  he  answered. 

"  That  is  only  because  Neddy  is  so 
binn  and  so  breugach.  But  come 
along."  And  the  couple  of  them 
took  the  trodden  track  among  the 
boulders  along  the  steep  bank  by  the 
long  pool. 

Blue  eyed  Sulmalla,  as  Hugh 
McSwiuey  affected    for    the    moment 
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to  call  his  cousin  Orace  Maxwell — ia 
mockery  of  her  rage  for  Macpherson's 
Ossian,  a  new  discovered  joy — was 
not  really  blue  eyed,  nor  had  she 
golden  tresses.  Old  Dr.  Morrison 
of  Kilcolumb,  in  whose  house  she 
lived  for  some  years  after  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Nesbit,  used,  when  he  wished 
to  tease  the  girl,  to  call  her  "  rednob." 
That  was  an  insult.  When  he  wanted 
to  pet  her,  he  would  call  her  his 
squirrel,  and  that  was  at  least 
descriptive.  In  some  lights  her  mass 
of  tumbled  unruly  locks  had  just  the 
ruddy  brown  of  a  squirrel's  tail ;  and 
she  had  something  of  a  squirrel's 
leaping  swiftness.  But  a  day  that 
she  had  never  forgotten  came,  when 
the  old  scholar  from  the  depths  of 
his  easy  chair  declaimed  at  her  a 
Latin  couplet,  in  which  the  poet 
likened  the  hair  of  his  mistress  to 
the  inner  bark  of  a  stripped  cedar. 
"  There,  missy,"  he  had  said,  "  some 
day  or  other  that  might  fit  you  to  a 
marvel."  Grace  never  got  much  of 
Mr.  Morrison's  love  for  the  Latin,  but 
she  had  those  lines  by  heart. 

And  with  this  mass  of  soft  ruddy 
colour  that  was  now  drawn  close  to 
her  head,  yet  escaped  in  light  waves 
and  tendrils  on  her  neck,  about  her 
ears,  and  over  her  forehead,  there 
went  a  complexion  of  singular  beauty ; 
not  the  clear  red  and  white  common 
and  beautiful  with  red  hair,  but  a 
skin  suffused  with  warm  colour;  a 
warm  glow  flushed  the  white  throat, 
deepened  toward  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
flowed  over  the  rounded  cheek.  Much 
sun  and  wind  in  that  country  life 
overspread  the  whole  with  their  own 
hue,  till  her  face  showed  in  colour  like 
a  robin's  egg  when  you  hold  it  to  the 
sunlight. 

As  for  her  eyes,  they  were  neither 
blue  nor  grey  nor  green,  but  something 
of  all  those.  They  were  eyes  quick 
to  shine  in  laughter,  yet  more  often 
dimmed  with  dreams.    Humorous  eyes, 


perhaps ;  but  the  subtle  folds  of  inward 
laughter  had  not  yet  fixed  themselves 
about  their  setting.  For  the  rest,  a 
straight  slender  figure,  with  shoulders 
inclining  to  slope,  head  carried  forward 
rather  than  back ;  hands  soft  and 
white,  of  extraordinary  beauty;  the 
fingers  tapering,  but  not  pointed ; 
eloquent  hands. 

Her  dress  of  blue  homespun  was 
much  simpler  than  her  cousin's.  Hugh 
McSwiney,  just  fresh  from  completing 
his  education  in  France,  had  obeyed 
with  alacrity  his  mother's  instructions 
to  equip  himself  with  all  that  was 
proper  for  a  gentleman  before  he 
followed  her  from  the  country  that 
his  father  had  served  to  the  country 
where  his  father  and  his  mother  were 
bom.  Mary  McSwiney  grudged 
nothing  to  the  one  son  who  was  all 
that  remained  to  her  from  the  mar- 
riage celebrated  at  dawn  one  summer 
morning  on  the  strand  at  Douros, 
before  she  stepped  into  McLoughlin's 
vessel  and  turned  her  back  on  home. 
And  when  she  saw  her  boy  at  last, 
after  three  years'  separation,  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  was  well  paid  for  all 
the  hardships  and  sorrows  of  her 
marriage  and  her  widowhood. 

That  widowhood  had  been  absolute 
now  for  four  years ;  but,  in  truth,  her 
married  life  had  been  little  but  a  long 
bereavement.  Hugh  McSwiney,  her 
husband,  like  many  another  soldier 
of  fortune,  had  found  little  fortune 
enough,  and  not  long  after  his  son's 
birth  mere  necessity  compelled  him 
to  take  service  in  India  for  the  higher 
pay.  Once  in  those  ten  years  he 
returned ;  he  was  looked  for  again, 
when  instead  of  him  came  the  news 
of  his  death. 

Then  his  widow  turned  to  the  home- 
country,  for  which  she  had  longed 
through  fourteen  years  in  a  strange 
air.  As  wife,  she  had  refused  to  set 
foot  in  the  land  where  her  husband 
was  an  outlaw ;    his  widow  was  no 
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longer  so  bound.  And  now,  too,  she 
took  up  the  offer,  harshly  and  un- 
graciously made  through  Isabella's 
lawyer,  of  a  home  in  Ireland,  with 
charge  of  Isabella's  child.  There  had, 
indeed,  been  some  trouble  when  Mary 
requested  that  instead  of  fixiug  her 
abode  at  Castle  Hayes,  she  should 
have  leave  to  furbish  into  a  modern 
dwelling  the  old  fortress  of  the 
McSwineys.  But  the  leave  had  at 
last  been  given,  and  Mary  came  back 
to  Donegal  with  a  heavy  heart,  for 
she  left  her  son  to  get  from  the  Jesuits 
in  France  that  education  which  law 
forbade  to  one  of  his  religion  in 
Ireland  ;  but  with  a  heart  that  light- 
ened and  softened,  and  swelled  into 
happy  tears,  at  the  sight  of  the 
familiar  mountains,  the  familiar 
waters,  the  figures  and  voices  of  the 
peasants,  and  the  kind  countenance 
of  old  Mr.  Slorrison.  For  the  old 
divine  welcomed  her  to  his  house 
while  her  new  abode  should  be  pre- 
paring; and  there,  last  of  all,  and 
chief  of  all,  her  heart  found  a  sudden 
happiness  in  the  face  of  the  girl, 
orphan  of  living  parents,  who  greeted 
her  with  a  shy  rapture  infinitely 
touching ;  a  face  new  to  Mary,  and 
yet  so  strangely  acquainted. 

Mary  McSwiney  was  not,  in  any 
common  sense  of  the  words,  either 
clever  or  imaginative.  She  looked 
forward  with  much  apprehension  to 
the  charge  of  this  wild  slip  of  a  girl 
who  had  grown  up  with  Httle  control 
over  her — so  Mary  guessed,  and 
guessed  rightly.  She  feared  that  she 
might  seem  to  come  as  the  governess, 
the  duenna.  It  never  entered  her 
mind  that  her  advent  would  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  glamour  of  romance ; 
that  the  prospect  of  companionship 
with  a  woman  whose  love  venture, 
picturesque  and  tragic,  had  been  the 
introduction  to  a  near  view  of  Paris 
and  the  great  world,  was  a  prospect 
to    keep    a    young    brain    awake    for 


many  a  night  through  weeks  of  wait- 
ing. Nor  indeed,  even  when  that 
companionship  had  grown  into  the 
sweetness  of  dear  habitude,  did  she 
ever  realise  in  the  least  all  the  emo- 
tions that  were  crowded  into  those 
days  of  the  girl's  life  that  preceded 
and  followed  the  coming  of  this  gentle 
beautiful  person,  with  the  soft  grave 
face,  soft  laughter,  and  soft  yet  firm 
voice,  who  had  fled  over  seas  into 
poverty  with  a  man  seeking  her  at 
the  risk  of  his  life. 

But,  if  Mary  did  not  understand, 
that  argued  no  imperfection  in  the 
companionship.  She  had  that  intelli- 
gence of  the  heart  which  is  the  most 
endearing  of  qualities.  Herself  owning 
no  special  taste  for  books  or  any  kind 
of  brain-spinning,  she  was  in  no  way 
aloof  from  this  girl,  who  had  grown 
up  in  Mr.  Morrison's  library,  and 
ranged  at  will  over  its  shelves.  If 
Grace  chose  to  talk  to  her  of  what  she 
read,  nothing  that  interested  Grace 
was  strange  to  her.  If  Grace  chose 
to  read  and  nob  to  talk  of  her  reading, 
she  was  well  content  that  the  girl 
should  do  so.  S}Tnpathy  kept  them 
in  touch  }  there  was  no  need  for  dis 
cussion.  She  herself  did  not  talk 
greatly  of  her  own  pre-occupations. 
She  told  Grace  what  Hugh  said  in 
his  letters ;  she  told  her  anxieties  for 
his  health ;  that  was  perhaps  all. 
But  Grace  knew  what  it  meant  to 
Mary ;  she  felt  the  hunger  in  the 
woman's  eyes  when  the  two  climbed 
to  the  turret  of  Carrig  Castle,  and 
watched  the  road  over  Slieve  Alt  for 
Hugh  to  come  riding  home  to  a 
welcome  of  few  words. 

That  April  day,  when  Hugh  ar- 
rived from  France,  had  not  been  by 
any  means  so  great  a  landmark  in 
Grace's  life  as  the  other  day,  four 
years  earlier,  when  Mary  came  to 
take  charge  of  her  niece.  But  there 
was  no  denying  to  herself,  Grace 
thought,     while    she     watched     and 
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waited,  that  she  was  curious — that 
she  waa  excited.  She  reasoned  with 
herself  upon  it.  Why  be  so  per- 
turbed for  a  schoolboy — just  emanci- 
pated, it  waa  true,  but  still  a 
mere  schoolboy — and  a  whole  month 
younger  than  herself  1  Why  should 
she  fear  to  seem  countrified  to  a 
schoolboy  ?  She  forgot  herself  for  a 
while,  when  at  last  he  was  come,  in 
the  sense  of  Mary's  happiness  j  but 
soon  she  was  analysing  her  impres- 
sions. Certainly  he  wa.^  handsome ; 
bis  face,  perhaps,  a  trifle  wedge- 
shaped,  but  undeniably  handsome. 
And  he  had  good  manners  ;  the  trace 
of  a  foreign  accent  when  he  spoke 
English  was  no  way  un pleasing.  She 
thought  him  over  very  carefully  that 
night  when  she  went  to  her  room  in 
the  turret. 

Now,  their  comradeship  was  a 
month  old.  They  had  walked,  talked, 
joked,  and  quarrelled  together  in- 
terminably. Undoubtedly,  life  had 
been  very  pleasant.  Nevertheless 
Grace  felt  sometimes  that  the  spar- 
ring between  them  vexed  her.  Always 
she  cherished  a  kind  of  grudge 
against  Hugh  in  her  inmost  heart 
for  bis  wider  range  of  experience. 
Let  him  attempt  even  for  an  instant 
to  give  himself  airs  of  superiority  on 
that  account,  and  she  flew  at  him. 
Sometimes  he  vexed  her  on  purpose  ; 
sometimes,  and  that  was  worse,  he 
offended  her  without  meaning  it. 
But  still,  day  in  day  out,  it  was  a 
wonderfully  pleasant  world  ;  and 
there  was  always  the  consoling  fact 
that  she  could  ride  barebacked  on 
the  pony  that  had  put  him  over  its 
head  out  of  stirrups  and  saddle. 

At  the  present  moment  she  was 
secretly  regretting  that  she  had 
yielded  to  her  aunt's  persuasions  and 
refrained  fi'om  learning  to  fish  with 
the  fly.  She  would  have  dearly  liked 
to  have  taken  Hugh's  rod  and  killed 
a  salmon  with  it,  where  he  had  failed. 
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They   had    made   their    way,   stll 
sparring,  along  the  path  by  the  lonj 
pool  to  where  the  salmon-trap  blockec 
the   water  at  the    lower  end ;    thei 
through  a  fir  plantation,   skirting  i 
stretch  where    the    river    broadened 
and    flowed    or    trickled    in   shallow 
streams  through  a  wide  bed,  dotteo 
with   rocks    and    boulders.      Here  t 
few   trails    of   weed  and    the  water 
mark  on  stones  spoke  of  tide;     and 
just  below  was  the  bridge  high  ovei 
a  deep    narrow    water,    the    upward 
limit  of  the  sea.     On  each  side  of  if 
the  rocks  were  thick  with   oozy  sea- 
weed.    At  the   head    of   it  boulders 
were  piled  thickly,  where  in  old  days, 
before    the    bridge   was    built,    men 
forded    the    river.     At    this   moment 
from  either  side  you  could  step  dry- 
shod,   leaping  from  rock  to  rock,   to 
where  a  mere  trickle  of  stream  flowed 
through  a  gap  five  yards   wide 
the  head  of  the  sea-hole. 

On  this  line  of  rocks  Hugh 
took    his    stand    and    fislied,    as    no 
mortal  can  refrain  from  doing,  over 
the  sign  of  salmon.     Close  up  by  the 
weed-fringed  atones,  out  in  the  centre 
where  a  fine  ripple  broke  the  water, 
fish  after  fish  showed;  blackish  purple 
backs  heaved  up  for  a  moment  over 
the  top,   then   disappeared.     Salmon, 
fresh   run  from  the   sea,   the  joy  of 
every    angler,    were    wallowing    and 
jostling  each  other  in  a  shoal,      Hugh 
fished    with    keen    expectation,  look- , 
ing  every  moment  for  the  swirl,  the  [ 
downward  plunge,  the  weight  on  the ) 
line.     But  it  did  not  come. 

After    ten    minutes    he    turned  to  I 
Neddy   in    disgust.      "  It's   no   use,'' 
he  said  ;    "  tliey   won't  look   at   me, 
and  the  tide  will  let  them  up  in  a  | 
minute."  i 

At  the  same  moment  he  heard  a  i 
splashing    to    his   right,   and    looking  | 
toward  it  saw  a  fine  fish  endeavour-  } 
ing    to   shoulder    his    way    over    the 
shallow  passage,  his  tail  lathing  with-j 
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out  grip,  hia  back  out  of  water.  And 
quick  as  a  cat  Neddy  was  on  him, 
jerked  the  gaff  into  the  silvery  side, 
and  picked  his  way  back  swiftly 
across  the  stoaes  to  the  shore. 

"There,  now!  Didn't  I  tell  you 
you  would  get  fish  ?  I  knowed 
rightly  they  would  smell  the  fresh 
coming  down." 

As  he  was  still  speaking,  in  the 
intervals  of  knocking  the  struggling 
fish  on  the  head,  again  the  splashing 
began.  There  were  three  or  four 
now  in  a  drove  together.  Hugh 
yielded  to  temptation.  Flinging  his 
line  across  the  exposed  backs  he 
drew  it  sharply  to  hira  ;  one  of  the 
^ies  took  hold,  and  a  fish,  foul- 
hooked,  struggled  heavily  down  into 
the  aea-poo),  and  began  to  dash 
wildly  across  it.  Two  or  three 
minutes  of  excitement  followed  ; 
then  the  salmon,  burrowing  in  the 
sea-weed,  shook  itself  clear.  But  by 
this  time  the  tide  was  pouring  in, 
and  the  gap  was  a  full  waterway. 
Afl  the  flood  spread  upward,  every- 
where across  the  wide  shallow  backs 
began  to  show  steering  upward,  slant- 
ing this  way  and  that  as  the  fish 
nosed  for  a  passage. 

"You  could  get  a  dozen  if  you 
wanted  them,  Mr.  Hugh,"  said 
Neddy.  "  Would  you  like  to  take 
the  gaff  and  fetch  another  out  7 " 

"You  old  thief,  Neddy,"  retorted 
Hugh,  laughing;  "  is  there  any  poach- 
ing wickedness  to  do  with  fish  you 
aren't  acquainted  withi  No,  the  one 
will  be  plenty,  won't  it,  Grace]  I 
don't  suppose  your  Sir  Garrett  will 
eat  two  sahnon." 

Neddy  looked  up  from  under  his 
eyebrows.  "  Is  it  for  Sir  Garrett 
Lambert  ye  wanted  the  salmon  ? 
Troth  thi-n,  if  I'd  known  that,  devil  a 
one  of  me  would  have  got  him  for  ye." 

"Why,  Neddy?"  asked  Grace 
with  amusement.  "  Wliat  harm  did 
Sir  Garrett  ever  do  you  ? " 


"  Do  on  me  !  Didn't  he  renaij 
his  religion  for  dirty  money?  It's 
a  wonder  the  mistress  would  sit  down 
to  meat  with  him." 

"Well,  Neddy,"  said  Grace,  "it 
would  have  to  be  a  very  bad  man 
the  mistress  would  refuse  a  dinner 
to ;  and  Mr.  Hugh  will  be  able  to 
tell  them  how  he  played  that  salmon 
all  through  the  aea-pool  before  he 
landed  it." 

Neddy's  face  lit  up.  "Och  now, 
isn't  it  the  pity  I  wouldn't  be  there 
myself  to  put  a  good  story  on  it ! " 

As  the  two  young  people  walked 
back  with  their  trophy,  Hugh  said  : 
"  I'm  rather  of  Neddy's  opinion. 
What  does  this  Sir  Garrett  Lambert 
want  with  us?  I  hate  the  sight  of 
his  fat  face." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

These  eighteen  years  had  not  dealt 
well  with  Sir  Garrett  Lambert ;  yet 
perhaps  this  was  only  just,  for  Sir 
Garrett  had  not  dealt  well  with  the 
years.  Your  coarse  dip  gutters  away 
quickly,  whether  it  burns  at  one  end 
or  at  both  ;  and  Sir  Garrett  at  five 
and  forty  was  almost  an  old  man, 
whose  dull  opaque  eye  more  than  fore- 
shadowed a  lascivious  senility.  Mary 
McSwiney  felt  a  sharp  repugnance  as 
she  observed  his  stare  rest  on  the 
fresh  young  girl  who  stood  by  the 
old  spinet  turning  over  music. 

Sir  Garrett,  however,  who  prided 
himself  on  the  ease  of  his  manners, 
seemed  indeed  extremely  at  his  ease 
as  he  stretched  out  his  booted  legs  to 
the  peat  fire,  which  burnt  pleasantly, 
and  cheered  the  vast  and  somewhat 
gloomy  room  in  the  old  castle. 

"Damme,  madam,"  he  said,  "you 
and  your  charming  niece  would  soon 
reconcile  me  to  this  French  fashion 
you  have  brought  over  of  leaving  the 
table  with  the  ladies." 
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'  You  are  very  good  to  submit  to 
it,  Sir  Garrett,"  Mary  answered ; 
"  but,  indeed,  it  ia  no  great  privation 
that  I  impoee,  for  I  fear  that  our 
cellar  has  little  to  oflfer,  And  as  for 
Hugh,  we  can  hardly  persuade  him 
to  sit  through  a  meal.  As  you  see, 
I  have  to  apologise  to  you  for  his 
absence.     Where  is  he,  Grace  1 " 

"  Gone  to  shoot  some  rabbits,  I 
think,"  said  the  girl.  "  He  is  never 
happy  without  a  rod  or  a  gun  in  his 
hand." 

"  And  so,"  said  the  visitor,  with 
his  most  engaging  smile,  "  Master 
Hugh  is  still  of  the  age  to  think  that 
there  is  nothing  more  attractive  than 
the  pursuit  of  fish  or  fowl  1  Does  he 
neglect  his  other  opportunities,  eh, 
Mrs.  McSwiney  1 " 

"  I  think,"  said  Mary  quietly, 
"  that  Hugh  is  very  well  pleased  to 
be  at  home  again." 

"  With  his  mother — and  hi.s  pretty 
cousin,  eh,  Miss  Grace  1  "  added  Sir 
Garrett  with  a  chuckle.  "  But  come, 
are  you  not  going  to  sing  for  me 
again?" 

"  As  you  will,  Sir  Garrett," 
answei-ed  the  girl,  reddening,  and 
angry  with  herself  that  she  reddened. 

Sir  Garrett  listened  indulgently, 
beating  time  with  his  hand,  while  his 
bea^-y  stare  rested  on  the  soft  curves 
of  the  girl's  throat  and  bre.aat  as  they 
rose  and  fell  with  the  song. 

"  Excellent,"  he  said,  applauding 
loudly  at  the  close  ;  "  on  my  word, 
most  excellent !  I  have  never  heard 
a  sweeter  voice.  And  I  may  tell  you, 
Miss  Grace,  that  I  have  listened  to 
the  finest  singers,  not  in  our  own 
miserable  playhouse  in  Smock  Alley, 
but  in  Covent  Garden  itself."  He 
had  risen  as  he  spoke,  and  approached 
the  girl  before  he  added  in  a  lower 
tone,  "  But  it  may  be  that  the  singer's 
face  somewhat  won  upon  my  critical 
judgement." 

Unused  as  the  girl  was  to  compli- 


ment, the  gross  flattery  aCTected  e^ 
while  it  oflended  her.  She  was  angrj 
at  finding  herself  reduced  to  a  flushed 
silence,  unable  to  reply  except  by  s 
curtsey,  and  wondering  all  the  while 
what  grain  of  truth  might  lie  in 
the  praise.  Swift  imagination  vaa 
shaping  the  great  world  so  coarsely 
suggested,  yet  still  brought  nearer. 

Mary  came  to  the  rescue.  "  Come, 
Sir  Garrett,  be  moderate,"  she  said. 
"  Grace  sings  very  nicely  to  my  mind, 
and  that  is  all  about  it," 

Sir  Garrett  turned  to  her,  "I 
protest,  madam,  I  speak  no  more  than 
the  truth.  But  I  understand  that  this 
is  only  one  of  your  niece's  accomplish- 
ments. Miss  Grace,  will  you  not  be 
as  good  as  your  word  and  show  me 
some  of  the  paintings  that  you  tell 
me  are  treasured  in  your  own  apart- 
ment f  I  take  myself  to  be  something 
of  a  connoisseur." 

By  this  time  the  girl  had  some- 
what recovered  her  composure,  and 
her  sense  of  proportion.  "  I  will  do 
so  gladly,  Sir  Garrett,"  she  answered 
with  a  gay  mockery.  "  You  will  be 
able  to  compare  them  with  the  works 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  I  trust 
that  the  comparison  may  not  damage 
his  laurels," 

She  moved  toward  the  door,  and  the 
gentleman  hastened  to  open  it  for  her. 
As  she  passed  out,  he  bent  to  her  and 
said,  "  Give  me  five  minutes,  Miss 
Grace,  There  is  a  matter  of  some 
moment  on  which  T  desire  to  speak 
with  your  guardian — not  altogether 
without  importance  to  yourself !  "  He 
accompanied  this  speech  with  a  leer 
of  infinite  significance.  The  girl 
curtsied  and  passed  out,  strangely 
confused. 

Sir  Garrett,  on  his  part,  showed  no 
trace  of  confusion.  Planting  himself 
on  the  hearth-rug  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  he  surveyed  Mary  McSwiney 
with  the  air  of  one  who  comes  to 
confer  a  gift  but  intends  to  preface  it 
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hy  admonition.  Mary  met  him  with 
calm  steady  eyes,  in  which  none  but 
those  who  knew  her  well  could  have 
seen  the  trace  of  anger. 

Sir  Garrett  cleared  his  throat. 
"  Hum  !  Madam,  as  I  understand,  you 
are  entrusted  by  Mrs.  Maxwell  with 
the  charge  of  her  daughter." 

"Certainly,  Sir  Garrett,"  Mary 
answered  quietly. 

"It  is  a  responsible  position." 

"  I  do  not  forget  that." 

The  tone  would  have  checked  a 
thinner-skinned  monitor.  Sir  Garrett, 
however,  was  not  to  be  so  put  oS. 
"  But,  damme,  madam,"  he  retorted, 
"  it  seems  to  me  that  you  do.  Is  it  a 
right  thing  for  the  girl  to  be  wander- 
ing over  the  countryside  with  a  young 
fellow  on  the  pretence  of  shooting, 
fishing,  or  what  not — and  a  young 
fellow  who  can't  marry  her,  at  that?" 

The  inflection  of  anger  was  uncon- 
cealed now  in  Mary's  voice  as  she 
replied,  "  By  what  right,  Sir  Garrett, 
do  you  speak  to  me  of  these 
matters  1 " 

Lambert  drew  himself  up  to  a 
noble  attitude,  and  inflated  bia  chest. 
"  The  man  of  substance  "  was  written 
large  on  him  as  he  spoke  with  pom- 
pous gravity.  "  I  mean  no  offence, 
madam.  I  merely  wish  to  warn  you. 
Say,  for  example,  that  a  man  thought 
of  marrying  the  girl,  would  he  not 
have  a  right  to  object  I  Mind  you," 
he  added,  shaking  a  forefinger,  "  I 
say  nothing  positive ;  I  merely  sup- 
pose the  case." 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  Mary,  "  I 
should  say  that  any  gentleman  of 
suitable  age  and  character  and  posi- 
tion was  at  full  liberty  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  Miss  Maxwell ;  but  I 
should  refuse  to  be  advised  by  him 
how  to  govern  my  own  house." 

"  Then  permit  me  to  observe,"  said 
Lambert,  growing  angrier,  "  that  you 
are  doing  very  ill  by  your  niece,  and 
by  the  trust  that  is  reposed  in  you. 


Curse  it,  madam,  a  man  expects  his 
fruit  fresh  ;  he  does  not  want  it 
pawed  over  by  a  youngster." 

Mary  roae  from  her  chair.  "  Sir 
Garrett,  I  cannot  allow  you  or  any 
one  else  to  say  such  things  to  me.  I 
think  you  will  find  your  horse  in  the 
stables." 

But  Lambert  waa  now  red  and 
swollen  in  the  face  with  fury. 
"  What !  what !  Am  I  not  to  be 
allowed  to  say  a  word  upon  the 
bringing  up  of  the  girl  that  I  am 
going  to  marry  t " 

Mary  looked  at  him  scornfully. 
"  Did  I  understand  you  right  ?  Has 
Grace  become  engaged  to  you,  Sir 
Garrett?  I  am  surprised  that  she 
should  have  done  such  a  thing 
without  my  knowledge." 

"I  did  not  say  that,  madam,"  the 
man  retorted,  raising  his  voice  loud  ; 
"I  said — the  girl  I  was  going  to 
marry.  And  Grace  is  the  girl  I  am 
going  to  marry,  whatever  projects  you 
may  harbour  to  the  contrary." 

"Then,  Sir  Garrett,"  said  Mary, 
moving  to  the  door  which  she  threw 
open,  "until  you  have  the  title  to 
speak  to  me  with  authority,  I  will 
ask  you  to  withdraw." 

"  What,  and  give  you  time  to 
entrap  the  girl  into  an  engagement ! 
Not  I.  I  demand  the  right  to  make 
my  proposal  here  and  now." 

Mary's  grey  eyes  grew  very  hard. 
"  Sir  Garrett,  if  you  had  asked  me 
this  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  there 
could  have  been  no  objection.  As  a 
a  matter  of  right,  I  refuse  it.  I 
consider  you  in  no  way  a  fit  match 
for  my  niece." 

Sir  Garrett  Lambert  choked  with 
rage.  "  Me,  madam  !  Me !  You 
consider  me  not  a  fit  match  for  a 
girl  whose  mother  disowns  her  and 
may  never  leave  her  a  penny,  if  she 
has  a  penny  to  leave.  Ah,  madam, 
you  have  your  own  plans,  but  do  not 
count  on  them.   Your  sister  is  making 
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money  fly.  There  is  not  such  another 
gamester  at  Bath  or  the  "Wells.  And 
what  is  to  stop  her  from  marrying  a 
curate  when  she  reaches  the  age  of 
piety,  and  settling  every  half-penny 
on  himi  What  expectation  has  the 
girl,  I  ask  you  1  Her  mother  won't 
look  at  her — hates  the  sound  of  her 
name.  I  made  her  bite  her  lip,  I 
promise  you,  with  talking  to  her  in 
a  company  at  Bath  about  her  sweet 
infant.  Bear  that  in  mind,  madam, 
when  you  plot  to  throw  her  and  this 
youngster  of  yours  together." 

"Once  for  all,  Sir  Garrett,"  said 
Mary,  "  I  must  ask  you  to  leave  this 
house.  Whoever  Grace  may  marry 
will,  I  trust,  be  able  to  support  her. 
I  repeat  that  you  do  not  appear  to 
me  in  any  way  a  person  whose  offer 
should  be  entertained." 

At  that  moment  Grace,  with  a 
portfolio  of  drawings,  came  into  the 
room.  Mary  turned  to  her.  "  You 
must  go  away  now,  Grace,"  she  said. 

But  Sir  Garrett  threw  himself 
before  the  girl,  shut  the  door,  and 
set  his  back  to  it.  "  No,  by  God, 
she  sha'n't ;  not  till  she  hears  me. 
Listen  to  me,  Grace,  my  pretty.  I 
want  you  to  marry  me.  I'm  a  man 
that  has  seen  the  world  and  knows 
what's  what.  You're  the  girl  for  me. 
But  you're  young.  You  don't  know 
what  I'm  offering.  So  listen.  If  you 
take  me,  you'll  take  a  rent-roll  of  five 
thousand  a  year,  and  a  place  under 
government  worth  twelve  hundred. 
Youll  take  a  man  who.  commands 
three  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  has  voted  steady  with  ministers 
these  ten  years.  And  I  tell  you  for 
a  fact,  I  have  Harcourt's  promise 
for  a  barony  this  minute,  and  if 
you  marry  me,  you'll  be  Lady 
Renvyie  before  you're  twenty,  and 
you'll  walk  out  of  the  room  before 
any  woman  in  this  county." 

His  words  came  thick  and  fast, 
while     the     girl     stood     dazed     and 
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puzzled,  scarcely  understanding  toi 
situation.  "  What  does  he  mean, 
Aunt  Mary  ] "  she  asked  confusedly. 

"  Don't  mind  your  aunt,"  cried  Sir 
Garrott.  "  Listen  to  me,"  he  went 
on,  his  red  face  now  close  up  to  the 
girl's,  "  Take  me,  my  pretty,  and 
you  shall  go  to  balls  and  the  opera, 
and  Almack's,  and  all  the  world 
will  turn  to  stare  at  the  beautiful 
Lady  Renvyie.  You  shall  have  finer 
diamonds  than  any  peeress  in  Ireland. 
Don't  give  me  my  answer  now  ;  think 
it  over.  And  don't  mind  your  aunt; 
she  wants  you  to  marry  her  brat  of 
a  boy  and  starve  with  him,  as  she 
starved  with  his  father  in  a  dirty 
Paris  lodging." 

Grace's  eyes  flashed  at  the  taunt 
to  her  friends,  and  she  drew  herself 
proudly  away.  "  Have  you  done, 
sir  T  Then  I  wish  the  brat  of  a 
boy  were  here,  and  I  would  ask  him 
to  throw  you  out  of  the  window  into 
the  river." 

The  man  stared  at  her  furiously  for 
a  moment  with  red  angry  eyes.  "You 
little  vixen  ! "  he  said.  "  I  was  at 
the  taming  of  your  mother,  but  111 
tame  you  myself."  Then  turning  on 
his  heel  he  strode  heavily  out  of  the 
room,  and  banged  the  door  after  him. 

Grace  stood  flaming,  a  picture  of    \ 
fierce  resentment.     "How  dare  he 7" 
she  cried.     "  How  dare  he  think  such    i 
things  7     I  would  have  liked    to  kill    } 
him."  ' 

"  What  matter,  Gmce  dear  7  "  said 
Mary,  kissing  her.  "  What  matter 
what  a  man  like  that  says  T  " 

But  in  her  heart  Mary  foreboded 
trouble. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

JuNB  once  more  on  Slieve  Alt ; 
but  June  rainy,  not  radiant.  John 
Maxwell  pressed  his  tired  beast  up 
the  billy  road  through  a  grey  smother 
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o{  soft  wet  mist  that  hid  all  bejond 
the  near  distance.  He  pushed  on 
through  the  gap  in  the  mountain 
ridge,  haunted  by  an  odd  sense  at 
once  of  familiarity  and  strangeness, 
of  perfect  and  imperfect  recollection. 
Here  and  there  a  form  of  grey  rock 
standing  out  smote  him  with  recogni- 
tion like  the  sudden  face  of  a  friend  ; 
and  again  another  landmark  would 
come  on  him  as  new  and  bewildering. 
The  sense  of  contracted  distances  was 
always  on  him  ;  roads  seemed  nar- 
rower, hills  lower  than  they  were  in 
his  vague  mental  picture  of  them. 
Once  through  the  gap,  he  strained  his 
eyes  for  a  glimpse  of  Douros,  but  only 
a  shadowy  outline  of  mountain  and 
water  was  before  him.  He  quickened 
to  a  trot  on  the  downward  slope, 
presently  reining  in  as  the  descent 
grew  break-neck.  Under  him  the 
tarn  was  grey  and  melancholy,  a  little 
wetter  than  the  sky.  Downward  and 
downward  he  rode,  the  mist  always 
thinning,  till  the  shore  opposite  began 
to  take  shape,  again  oddly  disappoint- 
ing in  its  lack  of  conformity  to  the 
mind's  image.  He  felt  more  and 
more  a  stranger  ;  no  need  for  him  to 
have  feared  that  his  face  would  be 
recognised  as  he  trotted  through  Kil- 
columb.  Here  he  was  back  at  the 
hamlet  by  the  lake-side  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain ;  here  were  the  same 
cabins,  mud- walled,  ill  thatched  ;  but 
not  a  face  lio  identified  among  the 
few  which  stared  out  at  the  passing 
stranger,  with  his  valise  strapped 
behind  him  on  the  big  horse.  Now 
he  was  clean  out  of  the  mist ;  it  was 
simply  a  day  of  grey  weather,  as  he 
had  seen  so  many  in  that  country, 
The  road  to  Lanan  bridge  did  not 
turn  at  the  angle  quite  aa  he  remem- 
bered ;  he  was  after  all,  he  felt,  a 
stranger,  who  vaguely  had  a  know- 
ledge of  his  direction. 

Over  the  brow  of  the  moor  lie  passed, 
where  it  rises  in  a  knoll  between  lake 


and  sea-lough ;  and  now  the  Douroe 
woods  were  plain  before  him,  and 
plain,  too,  the  grey  square  tower  of 
Castle  Can-ig.  He  remembered  his 
last  look  back  from  there ;  he  r^ 
membered  his  last  fording  of  Douroa  i 
and  he  thought  of  tlie  unlooked  for 
uu.suspected  tie  that  was  drawing  him 
back  aft«r  these  eighteen  years. 

Down  now  to  the  bridge  he  trotted, 
and  as  he  went  the  horse  stumbled  a 
little ;  small  blame  to  a  beast  that 
had  been  ridden  that  day  from  Derry, 
across  the  Swilly  bridge  at  Letter- 
ward,  and  on  and  on  over  these 
mountains.  "  Hold  up,  boy,"  said 
Maxwell.  "  We're  nearly  tliere. 
Then  your  troubles  will  be  over — and 
mine  beginning,"  he  added  to  himself. 

There  was  the  bridge,  hog-backed 
and  narrow  as  in  his  memory  ;  and 
now  he  was  taking  the  sharp  rise 
through  the  belt  of  rough  larch-wood 
and  copse  that  fringed  Lanan  on  the 
left  bank.  Positively  the  clouds  were 
lifting  ;  the  road  was  drying  already. 
And  then,  as  he  issued  from  the  wood 
on  to  the  open  space  of  moorland,  he 
saw  in  front  of  him — a  girl. 

She  was  walking  with  a  quick  light 
step  in  the  same  direction  as  himself. 
Her  dress  was  of  the  same  material 
as  the  peasants  wore  —  home-spun 
woollen,  dyed  blue  with  alder.  But 
her  feet  were  shod,  and  instead  of  a 
shawl  she  wore  a  cape  that  showed  a 
mass  of  soft  red-brown  hair  under  her 
little  hat.  At  the  sight  of  her,  Max- 
well instinctively  pulled  his  horse  to 
a  stand. 

There  could  be  little  doubt  of  it. 
Young  ladies  were  not  so  plentiful  on 
the  shores  of  Douros  that  this  could 
be  any  but  the  girl  he  had  made  hia 
Journey  to  see ;  the  girl  of  whom  he 
had  thought  with  such  an  odd  mix- 
ture of  tenderness,  curiosity,  and  ap- 
prehension, through  these  three  weeks 
of  travelling  from  town  to  town  and 
from    house    to    house    of    northern 
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Ireland.  And  now  that  he  saw  her 
before  him,  he  was  half  inclined  to 
turn  back. 

He  watched  the  girl's  figure,  tall 
and  graceful,  as  she  walked  on  uu- 
conscions,  Now  she  was  fifty  yards 
farther  from  him,  growing  leas  dis- 
tinct to  sight.  And  as  she  drew 
away,  cords  that  he  had  not  known 
pulled  him  after  her. 

He  laughed  to  himself  a  little 
nervou.9ly.  "  Well  !  this  is  certainly 
the  oddest  moment  of  my  life." 

He  stirred  his  horse  into  a  walk, 
then  into  an  easy  trot.  As  the  hoof- 
beats  approached,  the  girl  looked  back 
to  see  who  came ;  and,  surprised  by 
tfao  sight  of  a  stranger,  turned  her 
head  again  quickly  and  walked  on. 
Maxwell  drew  alongside  of  her,  then, 
checking  his  horse,  .saluted. 

"  Madam,  may  I  ask  for  a  direc- 
tion %  The  people  on  this  mountain 
seem  ignorant  of  English.  I  am  on 
my  way  to  Carrig  Castle,  which,  I 
make  no  doubt,  is  the  building  I  saw 
yonder "  (and  he  pointed),  "and  they 
told  me  ill  Kilcolumb  of  a  ^iiort  cut. 
My  horse  is  tired  and  I  would  gladly 
spare  him  all  that  I  can." 

As  he  spoke,  his  ej-es  were  keen 
on  the  face  of  the  young  girl,  whose 
countenance  took  on  a  pleasant  air 
of  welcome  when  he  mentioned  Carrig 
Castle. 

"  I  can  direct  yon,  sir,  with  plea- 
sure," she  answered,  and  her  voice, 
Maxwell  noted,  was  musical  and 
flexible,  full  of  compass.  "  A  little 
farther  on  you  will  find  a  lane  turn- 
ing to  the  right.  There  is  a  kind  of 
causeway  across  a  small  backwater 
up  which  the  tide  runs  between  us 
and  the  Castle,  and  the  lane  will  lead 
you  to  it.  Your  horse  can  easily 
ford  the  place,  but  you  will  see  only 
stepping  stone«,  and  you  must  be 
careful  to  keep  k)  the  right,  for  above 
them  the  pool  is  deep.  Otherwise 
you  must  ride  to  where  the  approach 
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branches  from  the   road,  and  it 
add  another  two  miles." 

While  she  spoke,  Maxwell's  bi 
was  busy.  *'  Heavens  !  "  he  thought 
to  himself,  "  can  I  be  wrong  ?  Is 
this  my  daughter?  Is  it  not  my 
daughter  ?  She  has  a  look — but  how 
can  one  tell  ?  Altogether  it  is  a  droll 
pre<licament.  Here  is  a  girl  telling 
me,  her  father,  a  way  which  I  have 
ridden  a  score  of  times.  If  she  were 
not  my  daughter,  she  would  be  simply 
a  very  pretty  girl,  and  I  should 
certainly  endeavour  to  find  out  who 
she  was.  Where  is  the  voice  of 
nature?  This  is  ridiculous.  The 
voice  of  nature  will  not  say  anything 
till  it  has  been  assured  that  it  is 
right.  I  think  she  is  ray  daughter. 
I  hope  she  is  my  daughter.  If  I  am 
her  father,  I  may  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  her  conduct,  and  I  do  not 
see  why  I  ahoold  not  prolong  the 
interview." 

"I  thank  you  most  sincerely, 
madam,"  he  answered.  *'  And  my 
horse  also  should  thank  you.  I  have 
ridden  from  Derry." 

"  From  Derry  ? "  said  the  girl,  her 
eyes  opening  wide.  "  But  you  must 
be  dreadfully  fatigued.  I  am  glad 
you  are  at  your  journey's  end.  You 
are  sure  you  understand  the  way? 
Because — "  She  hesitated  for  a 
moment.  Who  in  the  world  could 
this  be  ?  she  thought.  This  stranger 
—  this  pleasant-looking  stranger  who 
addressed  her  as  "  madam,"  and  looked 
at  her  with  such  an  air  of  interest? 
She  knew  that  her  aunt  expected  no 
one.  Would  it  be  right  for  her  to 
offer  to  accompany  him  ?  Would  it 
be  forward  ?  She  looked  up  at  him 
with  perplexity  evident  in  her  face.  • 
He  answered  with  a  pleasant  smile, 
and  an  assumed  stupidity.  "  I  think 
it  is  clear  to  me,  madam.  I  go  on. 
I  meet  a  lane  which  leads  to  a  ford. 
I  keep  the  stepping  stones  on  my 
right." 
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"  Oh  no,  no,"  slie  cried.     "  If  you 

do  that  jour  horse  will  go  in  up  to 
hia  neck.  You  keep  on  the  right  of 
them.  But  if  you  are  going  to  Castle 
C&rrig,  that  is  where  I  live.  Would 
yon  like  me  to  show  you  1  It  is  only 
quite  a  little  way,  and  my  aunt  would 
be  Bo  sorry  if  you  got  wet." 

Maxwell's  heart  gave  a  sadden  leap. 
"My  aunt."  That  settled  it  then. 
So — this  was  his  daughter. 

He  took  off  his  hat  with  a  low 
bow  and  dismounted.  "  You  are  very 
kind,"  he  said.  "If  Mrs,  McSwiney 
is  your  aunt,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
present  myself.  I  am  called  John 
Macnamara.  I  knew  your  aunt  a 
long  time  ago." 

The  girl  curtsied.  "  And  I  am 
Qrace  Maxwell,"  she  said, — and  his 
heart  stirred  strangely  at  the  sound 
of  hia  own  name  on  those  lips.  "  My 
aunt  will  be  so  glad,"  she  said,  as  they 
walked  on.  "She  is  always  glad 
when  old  friends  come  all  this  way 
to  see  her.  I  suppose  it  waa  in 
France  that  you  knew  her." 

Maxwell  smiled  a  little.  "  Why 
do  you  suppose  that,  may  I  ask?" 

"Oh,  because  you  do  not  look  as 
if  you  belonged  to  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  my  aunt  only  lived  here 
before  she  went  to  France.  And  I 
do  not  think  I  have  ever  heard  your 
name." 

"Ah,  it  is  a  long  time  ago,"  he 
answered.  "  You  are  quite  right,  I 
did  not  belong  to  these  parts,  but 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  coming  and 
going  at  Douros  in  those  days.  And 
now  they  tell  me  it  is  very  different." 
"  Different ! "  she  cried,  with  a  note 
of  regret  in  her  voice.  "  Indeed  it 
is.  Why,  there  ia  never  anybody 
here.  Nobody  has  lived  in  Douros 
since  my  grandmother  died,  and  we 
are  at  the  very  back  of  beyond.  Oh, 
you  can  be  sure  of  a  welcome,  Mr. 
Macnamara,"  she  said,  breaking  into 
a  laugh  that  rose  like  a  lark's  song. 


"  Tliat  IB  a  good  hearing,"  said 
MaxwelL  His  face  was  turned  from 
the  girl  for  a  moment.  The  desire  to 
question  her  was  irresistible;  yet  he 
must  not  seem  to  question.  "  Un- 
lucky Douros,"  he  said,  as  he  looked 
across  the  bay.  "But" — and  a  grave 
smile  lit  up  his  face  as  be  turned  to 
the  girl — "  when  Douros  was  full, 
Carrig  was  empty.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  back  of  beyond  is  a  wilder- 
ness. Your  aunt  was  the  pleasantest 
thing  in  Douros ;  and  now " — he 
paused  for  a  moment  and  bowed — 
"she  is  not  alone  in  Carrig," 

The  littlo  compliment  conveyed  by 
the  inUection  of  his  voice  rather  than 
the  words  pleased  the  girl.  But  his 
eyes  puzzled  her  as  they  turned  on 
her.  No  one  had  ever  looked  at  her 
like  that — as  if  he  were  seeking  for 
something,  she  thought.  An  idea 
flashed  upon  her — a  romantic  in- 
tuition, "I  am  afraid  I  am  not  at 
all  like  my  aunt,"  she  answered 
naively. 

Maxwell  was  at  once  amused  and 
horrilied  to  find  her  come  so  near  hia 
thought,  and  he  lost  a  good  deal  of 
his  carefully  planned  caution.  "No," 
he  answered  gently,  "you  are  not. 
You  have  a  look  of  the  whole  family, 
of  course." 

"Ah,"  she  said  quickly,  "you  knew 
them  all ! "  Then,  with  a  curious 
eagerness,  "Did  you  know  my  mo- 
ther ] " 

The  question  had  come  quicker 
than  he  looked  for  it,  and  it  stag- 
gered him  a  little.  He  hesitated  for 
a  moment  before  he  gave  her  the 
evasive  answer  which  ha  had  care- 
fully framed.  "I  heard  a  great  deal 
of  your  mother.  But  she  was  never 
at  Douros  in  the  days  when  I  knew 
your  aunt." 

"  And  you  never  met  her  since  1  " 
Grace  questioned  eagerly. 
"  Never." 
The  flush  of  excitement  died    out 
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of  the  girl's  face.  She  seemed  like 
one  who  has  been  cruelly  disappointed. 
"Ah,"  she  said  half  to  herself,  "  what 
a  pity  ! " 

Watching  her,  the  man  felt  him- 
self strangely  wrought  upon.  This 
yearuing,  so  plainly  shown,  after 
tidings  of  the  unknown  parent  who 
had  u!jed  her  with  so  little  kindness, 
filled  him  with  compassion.  At  an 
impulse  he  spoke.  "  I  knew  your 
father  in  America,  Miss  Maxwell ; 
indeed  I  came  to  see  you  as  much  as 
to  see  your  aunt." 

Quick  as  a  flash,  the  girl  turned. 
"My  father!"  she  cried.  "Oh,  I 
hope  I  am  not  like  him  !  " 

A  slow  curious  smile  came  to 
Maxwell's  lips — as  if  they  were 
forced  to  it,  yet  not  by  his  will — 
but  his  eyes  turned  sombre.  "  No," 
he  answered,  "  I  do  not  think  you 
need  be  afraid  of  that." 

The  girl  felt  the  ciiange  in  his  tone. 
"  Oh,  I  am  sorry,"  she  cried,  "  He 
was  your  friend — or  is  your  friend. 
We  do  not  even  know  if  he  is  living." 
"  He  vanished  some  years  ago  in 
the  backwoods  of  Canada,"  Maxwell 
answered  gently.  "His  friends  heard 
no  more  of  him." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  spoke  like  that," 
said  the  girl.  "  I  can  see  you  liked 
him.  I  am  sure  ho  had  good  in  him." 
Then  she  hesitated.  "He  was  not 
very  good  to  my  mother." 

Again  the  odd  contorted  smile 
came  over  Maxwell's  face,  but  with 
a  softer  light  in  his  eyes,  "  Yes," 
he  said,  "  I  know  the  story ;  your 
father  kept  nothing  from  me,  I  think. 
But  I  know  one  thing  now  that  he 
did  not  know  then." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  quickly. 
"What  is  thatl"  she  asked,  with 
a  certain  imperiousness  that  was 
habitual  to  her. 

Maxwell's  eyes  were  turned  from 
her  as  he  answered,  "  That  he  had  a 
daughter." 
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"  But — what  ]  "     she    cried, 
paused  for  an  instant.     ITien  "  Wha 
do  you  mean?"  she  asked,  with 
imperious  note  strengthened. 

"Just  what  I  say,"  her  fatl 
answered.  "  He  did  not  know.  ] 
only  learnt  of  your  existence  thi 
other  day  when  I  was  inquiring  aftei 
your  aunt." 

'*  Oh  ! "  tlie  girl  said,  with  heavy- 
breathing  emphasis,  and  was  silenl 
for  a  moment.  Then  she 
"Do  you  know  I  think  that 
it  all  still  more  unpardonable  1 
Maxwell's  eyes  half  closed 
looked  before  him,  unseeing, 
conflict  of  pain  and  laughter  waa 
intensified  in  his  face.  "Truly,"  he 
thought,  "  I  knew  this  must  be  a 
droll  moment,  this  meeting.  I  had 
not  realised  the  full  scope  of  the 
comedy."  But  he  answered  her  at  once 
in  a  voice  curiously  expressionless. 
"  Indeed.     Why  do  you  say  that  t  " 

"Why  1  Surely  If  a  man  inflicts 
on  a  woman  such  a  wrong  as  that, 
and  goes  away  and  leaves  her,  he 
might  at  least  in  all  these  years  have 
informed  himself  of  her  welfare. 
She  was  his  wife,  after  all." 

The  man's  face  was  averted,  looking 
towards  the  bay;  and  the  girl  who 
spoke  more  to  her  own  thoughts  than 
to  him  did  not  see  his  lip  quiver.  Then 
he  turned  ceremoniously.  "  I  cannot 
defend  my  friend.  He  never  defended 
himself.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  he 
believed  himself  to  have  acted  for  the 
best  in  withdrawing  altogether.  And 
you  will  guess  that  be  did  not  desire  to 
be  reminded  of  the  story.  Bat  I  can 
understand  your  feeling  towards  him." 
"  You  can  ! "  cried  the  girl  in  sur- 
prise and  exultation,  her  face  suddenly 
lighting,  "  Can  you  really  ?  I  am 
BO  glad.  Everyone  has  always  told 
me  that  my  father  behaved  so  nobly, 
and  they  blame  my  mother.  I  can- 
not bear  it.  It  seems  to  me 
wrong — so  unjust." 
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There  was  do  touch  of  pain  now  in 
the  smile  that  played  about  Maxwell's 
eyes  and  mouth,  but  a  genuine  laughter 
mingled  with  tenderness.  "  I  can 
understand  indeed,  my  dear  young 
lady.  I  understand  well.  And,  if 
you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  I  think 
that  in  this  you  are  like  your  father. 
He  would  have  understood,  as  I  do." 

Grace    looked    at    him    with    some 
amazement  and  incredulity.     "  Truly  ] 
Are  you  sure  1 "  she  said. 
"  Quite  sure." 

"Then  I  am  glad."  She  paused 
again  for  a  minute.  "  You  will  tell 
me  all  about  my  father,  will  you 
not?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  I  can,"  he  said 
with  his  grave  air.  "But  it  is  a 
long  story.  There  is  not  time  now. 
Here  is  your  ford,  I  see." 

"  Oh  yes.  What  a  bother  !  "  she 
cried,  suddenly  interrupted.  "  But  you 
promise  you  will  tell  me  by  myself." 

"Yes,  I  promise.  I  will  tell  you 
all  the  good  I  can  of  him,"  he  added, 
smiling. 

"That  is  right.  Now  you  must 
get  on  your  horse." 

He  did  so.  Then  a  flood  of  unac- 
countable laughter  suffused  his  face. 
Taking  off  his  hat  he  said,  "  Ladies 
still  ride  pillion,  I  think.  May  I  not 
offer  you  a  seat  behind  me  1 " 

"  Me  1 "  she  cried.  "  No  indeed,  I 
need  no  horse  here.     See." 

And  she  ran  across,  jumping  from 
stepping-stone  to  stepping-stone,  with 
swift  unstumbling  feet.  Maxwell  on 
his  horse  splashed  slowly  after  her. 
As  he  followed,  his  contriving  brain 
waa  busy.  In  his  forecast  of  what 
would  happen,  he  had  wavered. 
Should  he  declare  himself  to  the  girl  1 
Should  he  noti  Now,  at  last,  his 
mind  was  made  up.  As  a  stranger, 
he  could  make  friends  with  her,  win 
her  confidence  j  but  to  appear  as  her 
fathei" — decidedly  not.  And  he  was 
now    filled    with    apprehensions    lest 


Mary  should  recognise  and  reveal 
him  before  he  could  prevent  her. 
When  he  joined  the  girl  who  stood 
waiting  for  him  he  dismounted  again. 
"  Will  you  do  me  a  gi-eat  kiiiduess, 
Miss  Maxwell!  Be  my  herald.  I 
was  obliged  to  come  unannounced, 
and  I  do  not  like  to  spring  a  surprise 
on  Mrs.  McSwiney." 

"  Oh,  but  do,"  the  girl  cried  glee- 
fully. "  I  should  love  to  see  Aunt 
Mary  brought  face  to  face  with  her 
past — for  you  were  in  love  with  her, 
were  you  not  1 "  she  said  suddenly. 

Maxwell  gasped.  The  quickness 
of  this  girl's  imagination  astounded 
him.  He  did  not  realise  that  Aunt 
Mary  was  always  a  centre  of  romance. 
But  he  parried  quickly.  "  We  were 
all  in  love  with  your  aunt,"  he 
answered,  laughing.  "But  I  wish 
you  would  go  on  and  announce  me. 
I  can  assure  you  she  will  probably 
not  even  remember  my  name,  and  you 
will  enable  her  to  assume  a  pretty  and 
deceitful  air  of  unforgetfulness." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  a 
touch  of  disdain.  "  You  cannot  have 
known  Aunt  Mary  very  well,"  she 
said.  "  She  would  never  assume  a 
pretty  aid  deceitful  air.  I  might," 
she  added  ingenuously,  "but  she — 
never."  Then  she  cried  suddenly, 
"  You  shall  see  for  yourself  anyhow, 
for  here  she  comes." 

It  was  indeed  Mary  who  came 
down  the  winding  path  towards  them  ; 
her  hair  a  little  touched  with  grey, 
but  her  face  settled  into  a  great 
beauty  of  dignity  and  repose.  And 
Jack  saw  her  eyes  looking  at  him  in 
bewilderment. 

Quickly  he  went  forward,  hat  in 
hand.  "  Mrs.  McSwiney,"  he  said, 
"  I  am  John  Macnamara.  Have  you 
forgotten  the  old  days  at  Douros  ? " 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  bewil- 
derment vanished  from  Mary's  face, 
and  Grace's  eyes,  keen  on  her,  saw 
for  the  first  time  a  flood  of  confused 


red  surge  up  into  her  aunt's  face. 
Here  indeed  was  confirmation  for  all 
the  girl's  quick  fancies.  But  Mary's 
perfect  nerve  and  composure  gave  her 
mastery  over  all  but  the  sudden 
motions  of  her  blood.  "Indeed  I 
have  not  forgotten,"  she  said,  holding 
out  her  hand.      "  But  I  was  surprised." 

"  I  could  not  write,"  Maxwell  went 
on  quickly,  bridging  over  the  situa- 
tion. "  And  I  was  just  asking  your 
niece  to  announce  me  and  try  to 
secure  a  welcome." 

"  An  old  friend  need  not  try  hard 
for  that.  And  so  you  and  Grace 
have  made  friends  1 " 

"  Mr.  Macnamara  asked  his  way  of 
me,"  said  the  girl,  blushing  a  little, 
"  and  80  I  showed  him  the  ford." 

"  That  is  right.  Run  on  now,  like 
a  good  child,  and  tell  them  to  get 
things  ready,  and  find  some  one  to 
take  his  horse." 

Grace  obeyed,  her  head  busy  with 
speculationa,  her  heart  just  a  little 
touched  with  jealousy  at  this  sudden 
disposses.sion  of  her  new  proprietor- 
ship. Still,  she  was  not  sorry  to  be 
alone  to  think  over  all  that  she  had 
heard — and  was  going  to  hear. 

In  the  meantime  the  two  elders 
watched  in  silence  her  retreating 
figure  as  she  ran  quickly  before  them 
till  she  was  out  of  earshot. 

Then  Mary  spoke.  "  And  now, 
Mr.  Macnamara  "  —  she  empiiasised 
the  name  — "  what  does  all  this 
mean  1 " 

Maxwell  turned  round  and  faced 
her,  standing  still.  "  Mary,  I  hare 
just  done  what  I  swore  I  would 
never  do  again.  I  have  asked  a 
young  lady  to  ride  pillion  behind  me." 

Again  the  red  flamed  in  Mary's 
cheeks,  giving  her  a  girlish  touch 
quaintly  at  variance  with  her 
matronly  carriage.  She  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands.  "  Oh,  Jack, 
do  not  be  unkind.  If  you  only 
knew,"  she  cried. 


"My    dear,    my    dear," 
quickly,  "forgive   me;   I  waS; 
to   laugh.      All   these   years 
been  glad  of  one  thing,  that 
lea^t  did  not  spoil  your  life.     I 
fortune  had  been  kinder  to  you." 

Mary  looked  up  at  him  wit! 
candid  eyes.  "  You  need  n< 
sorry  for  me.  Jack.  We 
well  pleased  with  ourselves  h 
boy  and  I,  and  Grace." 

He  scanned  her  carefully. 
he  said  at    last,  "  you    look    coi 
You  have   not   altered  a  great 
Mary — only  ripened.' 

"You  have  altered  greatl; 
she  answered,  "  but  I  don't 
for  the  worse." 

"But  you  knew  me  at  once. 
not  think  you  would." 

Mary  laughed  quietly 
get.  Jack,  that  I  have  lived 
years  with  your  daughter.  D< 
think  she  never  reminded  me  of 
Are  you  pleased  with  her  1  ] 
not  a  daughter  to  be  proud  oft" 

Maxwell's  face  took  on  its  qu« 
precating  smile.     "  You  know, 
I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  tak 
credit  for  that   young  lady, 
was  not  talking  to  her  for  five 
before  I    learnt  that   she  w 
way  proud  of  her  father." 

Mary  made  a  gesture 
"  Oh,  Jack,  you  did  not 
about  yourself!" 

He  nodded.     "I  fear 
enough    to    say    I   knew 
No,    Mary,    don't    protest, 
what  you  are  going  to  say. 
girl  has  taken  a  dislike  to  vo! 
it    is    not    only    because    yoi 
foolish  enough  to  praise  me  for 
I  did.     And,  after  all,  what 
matter  ?     She  has  an  enthusi 
her  mother."' 

"  I  wish  her  mother  had 
it  for  her,"  Mary  answered. 

Maxwell   shrugged    his 
"Anyhow,   she    has  a    very 
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appreciation  of  her  Aant  Mary.  Is 
it  not  a  queer  cli&nce,  Mary,  that  you 
lihould  be  the  one  to  make  up  to 
her  for  the  misfortune  of  her  parent- 
age?" 

"Jack,"  said  the  woman  solemnly, 
"  it  is  more  than  a  queer  chance. 
And  I  have  thanked  God  for  the 
chance  every  night  these  four  years." 

There  wasj  silence  for  a  moment. 
Then  Maxwell  took  her  hand  and 
kieaed  it.  "Thank  j'ou,  Mary,"  he 
said,  "for  myself  and  my  daughter." 

They  moved  on  slowly  towards  the 
house  for  a  little,  then  Mary  stopped 
again. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  T'  she 
asked,  and  in  her  question  also  there 
was  an  air  of  command.  But  no 
less  evidently   there    was  a   hint   of 


laughing  rebellion  in  the  man's 
answer. 

"  I  am  going  to  make  friends  with 
the  daughter  of  my  old  friend,  John 
Maxwell,  who  disappeared  in  Canada. 
I  will  tell  you  all  the  rest  of  it 
presently.  But  I  must  be  Mr.  Mac- 
namara,  please.  Only — how  long 
must  I  go  on  calling  that  child  Miss 
Maxwell  ? " 

Mary  laughed  her  gentle  soft 
laugh.  "  Oh,  I  will  authorise  it  to 
be  Grace  at  once — and  Hugh  also. 
I  am  glad  you  ^vill  see  Hugh.  And 
I  am  very  glad  you  came." 

"  For  old  times'  sake,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  for  old  times'  sake.  But 
for  another  reason  too,  that  I  will 
tell  you  when  you  have  told  me  what 
brings  you  here." 


(To  be  continued.) 


For  the  week  beginning  on  the 
19th  of  this  month  the  ancient 
borough  of  Shrewsbury  will  hold 
high  festival,  and  in  all  England 
there  is  not  a  town  more  worthy  to 
be  the  scene  of  historic  comtnemora- 
tions  or  medieval  pageants,  nor  one 
more  adapted  to  stimulating  the  fancy 
of  sympathetic  visitors  whose  minds 
are  for  the  moment  turned  towards 
the  days  of  old.  On  the  21st  of 
July,  in  the  year  1403,  was  fought 
the  famous  fight  on  Hateley  field,  the 
"  sorrie  battaile  of  Shrobbesberie  "  as 
contemporary  chroniclers  have  it. 
And  it  is  the  quincentenary  of  this 
mnrderous  conflict,  which  preserved 
the  throne  to  the  fourth  Henry,  and 
to  the  House  of  Lancaster,  for  three 
reigns  at  any  rate,  that  the  Salopians 
are  about  to  celebrate  with  such 
praiseworthy  historic  zeal. 

On  the  Sunday  the  civic  dignitaries 
of  town  and  county,  supported  by  the 
militiiry  strength  of  the  whole  district 
concerned,  will  attend  in  state  that 
beautiful  old  red  sandstone  Abbey 
church  which  is  only  waiting,  I 
believe,  for  tlie  inevitable  division  of 
the  diocese  of  Lichfield  to  assume  the 
becoming  dignity  of  a  cathedral.  On 
Monday  there  will  be  public  recep- 
tions and  in  addition  Mr.  Benson's 
Company,  with  the  whole  strength  of 
the  Lyceum  appurtenances,  will  act 
the  very  topical  play  of  Richahd  tub 
Skcond.  On  Tuesday  there  will  be 
a  special  service  conducted  by  the 
bishop  in  a  church  that  has  no  precise 
counterpart  in  England,  the  church 
that  was  erected  on  the  battlefield 
under  Henry  the  Fourth's  own  pat- 
ronage  for   the   saying   of   perpetual 


masses  fur  the  souls  of  those  whc 
fallen.  Mr.  Wyllie,  the  first  1: 
authority  on  the  reign  of  Henrj 
Fourth,  and  his  most  exhau 
biograplier,  will  again  relate  or 
field  itself  to  sympathetic  audi) 
the  story  of  the  sanguinary  coi 
and  the  causes  that  led  up  t 
Public  luncheons,  old  English  gt 
historical  pageants,  daily  or  nif 
performances  by  Mr.  Benson's  ( 
pany  of  the  topical  Shakespet 
plays  are  on  the  week's  prograr 
while  an  historical  fancy  dress 
will  no  doubt  recall  to  the  \ 
world  every  hero  of  that  sti 
period  from  the  Falstaff  and  1 
Partlet  of  Shakespeare's  creatic 
the  Glyndwrs,  the  Hotspurs  and 
Mortimers  of  stern  reality, 
archseologist  too  is  expected  in  : 
and  Shrewsbury  will  reveal  to 
her  exceptional  treasures  by 
mouth  of  local  experts.  And 
in  the  midst  of  this  early  fift 
century  ardour  time  will  be  t 
no  doubt,  to  visit  Uriconium, 
over  its  wonderful  excavation 
recall  the  butchering  Saxons, 
effaccraeut  of  the  tvhile  city,  the  i 
of  Cynddylan,  the  despairing  o< 
Llywarch  H^n.  Such  is  the  oi 
of  the  delights  promised  for  the 
week  in  July. 

Shrewsbury,  obstinately  and 
sisteutly  miscalled  Shroosburt 
alniost  every  outsider  gentle 
simple  in  all  England,  is  beyonc 
doubt  one  of  the  finest  old  co 
towns  in  Great  Britain.  It  i 
only  the  unrivalled  centre  and  c 
of  a  large  county  which  in  many 
is   distinguished   above  the   con 
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bub,  like  Cheater,  it  is  oftea  called  in 
jest  the  capital  of  Wales.  At  any 
rate  it  was  for  centuries  the  outpost 
which  stood  the  shock  of  Welsh 
hatred  for  the  8axon  ;  and  now  it  is 
virtually  the  market-town  of  con- 
siderable sections  of  the  Principality 
that  have  none  of  their  own  to  speak 
of.  The  grimy  hand  of  manufactur- 
ing industry  has  scarcely  smirched  it. 
Its  ancient  castle  and  much  of  those 
red  sandstone  walls,  which  with  the 
help  of  the  river  kept  the  Welsh  out 
of  the  town  for  so  many  centuries, 
still  exist  intact.  Rows  of  wonderful 
old  black  and  white  houses,  the  abodes 
of  county  magnates  in  Tudor  times 
some  of  them,  still  form  narrow  wynds 
from  street  to  street,  or  face  the 
market-square  and  are  quite  devoid 
of  self-couiyciousuess,  neither  courting 
the  tourist  nor  caring  two  straws  for 
the  admiration  of  outsiders,  who  as 
a  matter  of  fact  do  not  find  their  way 
here  in  great  numbers.  Two  fine 
churches  besides  the  Abbey  distin- 
guish the  town.  The  classic  Severn, 
still  buoyant  with  the  life  and  sparkle 
of  the  Welsh  mountains,  enfolds  it 
in  almost  complete  embrace  and  is 
bordered  within  the  precincts  by  lime 
avenues  that  rival  those  of  Trinity 
College  in  Cambridge,  while  an 
ancient  school  gives  the  academic 
touch  to  which  such  a  place  is  pecu- 
liarly receptive.  But  Shrewsbury  in 
the  middle  ages  was  not  thus  peace- 
ful. It  led  no  life  of  even  compara- 
tive quiescence  as  did  Warwick, 
Norwich,  E.xeter,  or  Northampton. 
Its  parallels  were  not  such  towns 
as  these  but  Carlisle  rather,  or  Mor- 
peth, or  Alnwick.  The  hinges  of  its 
gates  had  to  be  kept  well  oiled,  its 
warders  wide  awake.  Like  these 
northern  towns  too  it  ha^  memories 
which  stir  the  blood,  and  which  the 
very  view  from  its  windows  looking 
westward  keeps  fresh  and  green. 
The  battle  of  1403,  however,  laid 


once  and  for  all  the  ghost  of  its 
alarms ;  but  it  is  not  for  this  that 
Shrewsbury  thus  gives  herself  up  to 
an  historical  revel,  but  because  the 
fate  of  the  kingdom  was  settled  on 
that  day  and  because  the  manner  of 
its  MCttlement  was  so  dramatic. 

Henry  of  BoUngbroke  haiJ  worn 
his  uneasy  crown  just  four  years 
when  he  found  himself  riding  in  hot 
haste  across  England  to  fight  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbury.  It  will  be 
remembered  bow,  returning  from  the 
unjust  exilo  his  cousin  Richard  had 
imposed  upon  him,  ho  had  landed  in 
Yorkshire  with  a  view  only  of  claim- 
ing the  estates  that  with  more  than 
injustice  had  been  filched  from  him, 
but  how  the  Percies  and  the  Nevilles 
had  not  merely  welcomed  him  home 
again,  but  had  encouraged  him  to 
seise  the  throne  ;  which  he  did  with 
the  acclamations  of  nearly  all  acces- 
sible England,  while  Richard  was 
trying  somewhat  feebly  to  cement  the 
conquests  of  Henry  the  Second's 
Norman- Welsh  buccaneers  in  Ireland. 
The  harsh  treatment  and  mysterious 
death  of  Richard  must  also  be  re 
membered  against  the  account  of  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbury.  For  Wales, 
Cheshire  and  some  other  parts  of 
England  had  reasons  for  resenting 
the  dethronement  and  ill  treatment 
of  the  handsome,  weakly  Yorkist 
King,  not  the  least  of  which,  perhaps, 
was  that  they  had  seen  but  little  of 
him.  By  one  ill-judged  act  against 
its  most  formidable  representative 
Henry  had  stirred  Wales  to  frenzy, 
and  for  three  years  Owen  Glyndwr 
had  defied  him  and  had  done  more 
than  anyone  to  make  his  life  a  burden 
and  his  crown  a  thorny  one.  Scot- 
land too  had  worried  him  incessantly. 
Continental  powers  had  regarded  him 
askance  and  the  attitude  of  France 
in  particular  was  threatening,  while 
the  financial  state  of  the  country  all 
made  for    discontent.        Cool-headed 
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and  good  soldier  though  Heary  was, 
circumstances  were  all  against  him 
OS  a  ^ing,  above  all  when  hia  own 
friends  proved  false.  In  the  Perciea 
father  and  son,  hia  kinsmen,  who  had 
helped  hirn  to  the  thrpne,  he  placed 
iaaplicit  trust.  They  were  hia  wardens 
of  the  northern  marches  and  had 
recently  defeated  the  invading  Scots 
with  tremendous  loss  at  Homildon, 
and  captured  a  large  number  of  their 
most  conspicuous  leaders,  including 
the  Elarl  of  Douglas. 

Now  the  martial  etiquette  of  the 
period  allotted  these  prisoners,  with 
the  substantial  ransoms  they  repre- 
sented, to  the  Percies  as  their  captors. 
Henry,  however,  could  not  resist  the 
opportunity  of  placing  so  many  for- 
midable Scotsmen  under  lock  and 
key  and  had  forbidden  the  Percies 
to  put  thera  to  ransom  and  com- 
manded that  they  should  be  sent  to 
him  in  London.  "Hotspur,"  who 
was  of  the  King's  age  (about  forty), 
positively  refused  to  send  them,  but 
he  came  himself  instead,  and  a  fiery 
interview  took  place,  in  which  it  is 
said  that  the  King  drew  his  dagger 
on  Henry  Percy,  who  retired  from 
hia  presence  exclaiming :  "  Not  here 
but  on  the  field  of  battle."  Two 
other  causes  of  grievance  were  cher- 
ished by  the  Percies.  The  Welsh  at 
the  battle  of  Pilleth  had  destroyed 
the  royal  forces  under  Sir  Edmund 
Mortimer  and  had  captured  that 
nobleman,  who  was  Earl  Percy's  son- 
in-law  as  well  as  uncle  and  guardian 
to  the  young  Earl  of  March,  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  throne.  Glyndwr 
held  Mortimer  captive  and  Henry 
refused  the  Percies  permission  to 
ransom  their  relative,  naturally  think- 
ing that  his  rival's  guardian  was  well 
out  of  the  way.  Again  the  King's 
judgement  was  unfortunate,  for  Mor- 
timer made  friends  with  Glyndwr  and 
carried  his  Radnor  and  Hereford 
tenantry  over  to  his  side  and  more- 


over married  his  daughter.  Lastly 
the  Percies  declared  that  they  wen 
vastly  out  of  pocket  by  campaign 
waged  in  North  Wales  and  on  th< 
Scottish  border,  for  Hotspur  had  beei 
Governor  of  North  Wales,  and  com 
plained  that  the  King  would  not  pa} 
them,  doubtless  because  he  could  not. 

If  Henry  was  injudicious  in  these 
matters  he  was  at  least  unsuspoctinj 
and  overrated  the  loyalty  of  hia 
friends.  For  in  July,  1403,  he  was 
hastening  northward  with  a  consider- 
able force  to  support  his  "  very  dear 
Cousins"  against  the  perennial  hos- 
tility of  the  Scots  and  was  absolutely 
thunder-struck  when  at  Higham 
Ferrars,  or  somewhere  between  that 
town  and  Lichfield,  he  heard  that 
they  had  betrayed  him  and  were  at 
that  moment  marching  southward 
towards  Shrewsbury  with  an  army  to 
join  the  "  Damned  Glendower." 

The  story  of  the  Percies'  change  of 
front  and  long  intrigues  is  mysterious 
and  complicated.  It  will  be  enough 
to  say  here  that  they  had  given  free- 
dom to  their  Scottish  prisoners  in 
exchange  for  their  alliance,  a  bargain 
which  must  have  suited  those  warlike 
borderei-s  admirably.  The  Earl  him- 
self was  detained  by  an  illness,  which, 
having  regard  to  that  old  fox's 
character,  may  quite  possibly  have 
been  in  part  assumed.  But  Hotspur 
with  his  immediate  retainers,  and  his 
Scotsmen,  set  oflFfor  the  Welsh  border 
gathering  an  army  as  he  went,  and 
drawing  largely  on  the  turbulent, 
disaflFected  Palatinate  of  Cheshire 
increased  his  force  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen  thousand  men.  Glyndwr 
was  at  that  moment  in  Carmarthen- 
shire besieging  Dynevor.  Such  com- 
munications as  had  passed^  if  any  > 
there  were,  miscarried  and  the  Welsh 
chieftain  was  probably  ignorant  of 
the  near  approach  of  Percy,  Casual 
bodies  of  North  Welshmen  joined  the 
latter   and    the    whole    strength    of 
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Cheshire,  the  beat  archers  in  England, 
who  came  wearing  on  their  shields 
and  tunics  the  white  )teart  of  the 
dethroned  and,  as  they  thought, 
murdered  King,  though  the  fiction 
of  his  survival  was  industriously 
circulated.  Thomas  Percy,  EJarl  of 
Worcester,  the  trusted  adviser  o£  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  the  Welsh  border 
deserted  at  the  eleventh  hour  and 
joined  his  relatives. 

One  might  be  permitted  the  wish 
that   Shakespeare's   famous   scene   of 
the    "  Tripartite    Indenture,"    where 
Glyndwr,  Mortimer  and  Hotspur  hold 
colloquy  over    un   outspread    map    of 
England  and  divide  it  between  them, 
pending    the    victory  they  anticipate 
in   the   forfchconoing   fight,   wa-i   accu- 
rately dated.     That  the  incident  was 
in  the  main  true  makes  one  regret  all 
the  more  that  it  occurred  three  years 
later  in  West    Carnarvonshire    when 
the  possibility  of  its  fruition  was  so 
infinitely    less    and    its    significance 
much    weakened.'       Such     was     the 
situation  when  Henry  after  informing 
his    council   at    Higliam    Perrars    in 
Northamptonshire  of  the  gallant  con- 
duct   of    his    "  beloved    son "    Prince 
Henry  and  his  troops  on  the  Welsh 
Marches,  received  the  staggering  news 
from  the  north.     Whatever  his  faults 
Boliugbroke  was  every  inch  a   soldier 
and  he  rose  to  the  occasion.      He  had 
already  with  him  a  considerable  force, 
Londoners   mainly,    but   he    instantly 
raised   such  troops  in  tliose  midland 
counties    near    him    as    the    Sheriffs 
could  assemble  at  so  short  notice,  and 
then    sent  orders  to  Prince  Henry  to 
join  him  on  the  road  to  Shrewsbury 
with  all  his  forces.      The  result  was 
that  four  or  five  days  later  he  marched 
into  Shrewsbury,  which  as  a  Lancas- 
trian town  gladly  opened  its  gates  to 
him,  with  about  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  almost  at  the  moment  when  Hot- 
spur with  little  more  than  half    that 

'  See  Owji:^  Gi.TS'owa  by  A.  O.  Bradlej. 


number  arrived  outside  the  walls.  If 
these  two  had  still  been  friends  and 
allies,  the  meeting  would  have  been 
well  timed ;  as  enemies  its  precision 
was  a  curious  coincidence.  Henry 
now  held  the  fords  of  the  Severn 
while  of  Glyndwr  there  was  no  sign. 
Even  Hotspur's  stout  heart  must  have 
sank  as  he  withdrew  his  small  army 
some  two  miles  away  to  the  north  of 
the  town  where,  exhausted  like  their 
enemies  with  fast  marching,  they 
bivouacked  for  the  night.  He  him- 
self spent  the  night,  his  last  on  earth 
as  it  proved,  a  little  apart  from  his 
aimy  at  the  mansion  of  the  Bettona 
at  Upper  Berwick  and  a  strange  tale 
hangs  about  his  sojourn  there  or 
rather  two  strange  tales.  For  the 
one  relates  that  on  this  same  evening 
be  cut  the  outline  of  his  hand  upon  a 
panel  in  the  wall,  and  an  old  woman 
who  saw  it  there  prophesied  that  the 
Bettons  would  retain  their  estate  only 
80  long  as  this  precious  relic  waa 
preserved  by  their  descendants  : 

Whoe'er  by  chance  shall  lose  this  hand 
Will  lose  both  name  and  house  and 
land. 

As  ill  luck  would  have  it  the  panel 
wa.s  lost  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  while  the  house 
was  undergoing  repairs,  and  the 
Bettons  and  Upper  Berwick  parted 
company  soon  afterwards  as  the  old 
witch  had  foretold. 

The  other  story  too  had  an  old 
woman  for  its  evil  genius,  and  relates 
to  the  morning  of  the  2 1  at,  the  day  of 
battle.  After  the  troops  had  moved 
on  to  the  field,  Henry  Percy  missed 
his  favourite  sword  and  in  answer  to 
his  enquiries  was  informed  that  it 
had  been  left  the  night  before  at 
Berwick.  Now  it  so  happened  that 
he  had  not  troubled  to  enquire  the 
name  of  the  little  hamlet  where  ho 
had  slept,  and  when  he  heard  it  he 
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turned  pale  and  said  :  "  I  perceive  my 
plough  is  drawing  to  the  end  of  the 
furrow,  for  an  old  witch  in  the  North 
foretold  that  I  should  die  at  Berwick. 
But,  woe  to  me,  the  double  meaning 
of  the  name  has  beguiled  me."  The 
morning  brought  no  sign  and  no  news 
of  Glyndwr,  and  Hotspur  with  his 
late  prisoner  and  present  ally  Lord 
Douglas  turned,  manfully  and  with  a 
stout  heart  no  doubt,  to  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  business.  There  was  no 
escaping  and  indeed  that  he  meant  to 
fight  was  evident  later.  For  when, 
after  some  manoeuvring,  Hotspur's 
army  was  drawn  up  about  three  miles 
from  Shrewsbury  where  Battle  church 
now  stands  and  the  royal  army  was 
confronting  it,  the  King  seemed  still 
in  a  forgiving  and  generous  mood  to- 
wards his  ancient  friends,  and  actually 
sent  the  abbot  of  Shrewsbury  over  to 
their  camp  with  instructions  to  offer 
full  pardon  to  Percy  and  a  redress  of 
sU  his  grievances  if  even  at  this 
eleventh  hour  he  would  lay  down  his 
arms. 

It  seems  incredible  that  in  the  face 
of  such  odds  these  terms  should  have 
been  rejected,  but  the  latest  pervert, 
as  is  often  the  case,  was  the  chief 
barrier  to  reconciliation  and  this  was 
Hotspur's  uncle,  Worcester,  whose 
counsels  a  few  weeks  before  had  been 
held  in  such  high  regard  both  by  the 
King  and  his  son,  and  who  now 
scouted  their  overtures.  Hotspur's 
line  of  battle  faced  Shrewsbury  from 
the  north.  What  are  now  large 
enclosures  were  then  an  open  common, 
though  a  field  of  growing  peas 
actually  covered  their  front,  together 
with  one  or  two  small  ponds,  while 
in  the  rear  the  ground  sloped  gently 
upward.  We  know  little  of  the 
relative  strength  of  the  various  bodies 
■which  made  up  Percy's  army,  but  a 
few  hundred  at  the  most  probably 
came  from  Northumberland  and 
North  Yorkshire.       South  Yorkshire 


and  Lancashire  doubtless  contribat 
some  as  he  marched  southward, 
Cheshire,  as  we  have  ample  evidence, 
turned  out  in  its  full  strength.  The 
men  of  that  county  were  at  that 
time  the  best  bowmen  in  England, 
and  this  was  the  first  battle  in  which 
Englishmen  had  been  themselves 
compelled  to  face  that  fierce  tempest 
of  arrows,  that  deadly  liaU  with  •which 
they  had  scourged  France  and  had 
broken  the  chivalry  of  Scotland  and 
were  yet  to  win  Agiucourt.  It  is 
not  usually  known  that  the  famous 
English  long  bow  was  an  adaptation 
and  improvement  of  the  South  Welsh 
bow.^  The  bowmen  of  Glamorgan 
and  of  Gwent,  Archenfield  and  other 
lordships  which  afterwards  merged 
into  Monmouthshire,  had  been  for  a 
time  the  best  archers  in  Britain. 
The  mantle  had  now  fallen  on 
Cheshire,  which  prided  itself  on 
its  independence  of  King,  Lords 
and  Commons  and  came  into  the 
fight,  rather  because  Richard  had 
been  its  earl  and  overlord  in  bia 
private  capacity,  than  because  he  had 
been  its  king.  Welshmen  were  there 
too,  mostly  no  doubt  from  Flint, 
as  that  county  had  been  made  by 
Edward  the  First  a  kind  of  appanage 
of  the  Cheshire  Palatinate.  There 
were  doubtless  some  too  from  the 
Mortimer  estates  about  Denbigh  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd. 
No  one,  however,  rates  the  total  of 
Hotspur's  army  at  more  than  fifteen 
thousand.  The  King  on  the  other 
hand  had  his  original  force  of 
southerners,  the  levies  he  had  raised 
hastily  in  the  Midlands  on  hearing 
of  the  trouble  before  him,  and  the 
army  which  the  young  Prince  Henry, 
now  only  fifteen  years  old,  had  col- 
lected for  a  fresh  invasion  of  Wales. 

One  may  perhaps  take  note  here 
that  the  scapegrace  of  Shakespeare 
and  popular  imagination  could   have 

'  Morris's  Wxlsh  Wass  of   Edw^bdj 
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had  untiommoaly  little  time  for  purse- 
outting  aud  frolicking  in  Londoa. 
No  young  Prince  ever  spent  a  graver 
or  more  strenuous  youth.  For 
years  he  had  his  headquarters  at 
Shrewsbury  and  Chester,  which  he 
rarely  left  except  to  take  the  field 
against  Glyndwr,  who  had  driven  hia 
father  three  times  out  of  the  princi- 
pality in  as  many  years,  and  fully 
justified  the  boa^st  which  the  great 
dramatist  puts  into  his  mouth. 

Thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye 
And  sandy  bottomed    Severn   have   I 

sent 
Him    bootlesa    home    and    weather- 
beaten  back. 

The  King  held  his  eldest  son  in 
great  esteem,  as  well  he  may  have, 
and  to  anyone  who  has  followed  the 
Welsh  wars  of  the  prince  Shake- 
speare's picture  of  Bolingbroke  lament- 
ing that  his  own  son  and  Earl  Percy's 
had  not  been  changed  in  their  cradles 
comes  somewhat  as  a  shock ;  atill 
more  of  a  shock  is  it  to  remember 
that,  so  far  from  Prince  Hal  and 
Hotspur  having  lain  in  their  cradles 
contemporaneously,  it  was  the  King 
himself  and  Henry  Percy  that  were 
of  an  age. 

More  than  half  the  day  had  been 
wasted  and  "  Shrewsbury  clock  "  must 
have  been  near  striking  the  hour  of 
four ;  at  any  rate  the  shadows  must 
have  been  lengthening,  when  King 
Henry  threw  his  mace  into  the  air  as 
a  signal  for  the  beginning  of  the 
bloodiest  battle  that  had  dyed  the 
soil  of  England  since  the  Norman 
Conquest.  "  Then  suddenly  the 
trumpets  blew,  the  King's  party 
cried  St.  George  upon  them,  the 
adversaries  cried  '  Esperance  Percy ' 
and  so  furiously  the  armies  'yAaed." 

Many  old  chroniclers  have  described 
this  battle  and  with  much  wealth  of 
imagery  and  epithet  in  their  endea- 
vours to  depict  its  fury.     All  agree  it 


opened  with  a  terrific  discharge  of 
arrows  from  the  bows  of  Percy's 
Cheshtro  archers.  "  They  fell  upon 
the  King's  troops,"  says  Walsingham, 
"like  leaves  in  Autumn.  Everyone 
struck  a  mortal  man."  The  royal 
army  which  was  advancing  could 
make  no  head  against  it,  and  formed 
in  two  massive  columns  such  as  those 
with  which  the  French  had  so  often 
and  so  fruitlessly  rushed  to  their  fate 
upon  the  bent  bows  of  the  English 
archers.  The  King's  vanguard  was 
staggered,  and  as  (ho  hail  of  arrows 
continued  to  lash  thorn,  their  forma- 
tion broke  and  signs  of  confusion  and 
retreat  arose.  Prince  Henry  was 
wounded  in  the  face.  He  bad 
insisted  on  posting  himself  where  the 
danger  was  greate&t  and  resisted  the 
efforts  of  those  who  would  drag  him 
hurt  and  bleeding  from  the  field. 
Percy's  army  seems  at  this  opportune 
moment,  as  was  only  natural,  to  have 
made  a  fierce  onslaught,  and  at  the 
same  instant  a  cry  arose  that  the 
King  had  fallen.  The  mSl^e  by  all 
accounts  must  have  been  terrific. 
The  royal  standard  was  overthrown 
by  a  furious  charge  of  Hotspur's 
knights  and  the  Earl  of  Stafford, 
Constable  of  England,  struck  dead 
beside  it.  But  at  this  supreme 
moment  King  Henry,  who  was  still 
unharmed,  rode  up  and  down  through 
the  surging  throng  of  combatants  to 
give  the  lie  to  those  who  had  falsely 
proclaimed  his  death  and  by  voice 
and  gesture  did  all  that  man  could  do 
to  stem  what  looked  like  imminent 
disaster.  For  a  long  time  now  there 
was  a  desperate  hand  to  band  struggle 
and  probably  no  more  shooting  of 
arrows.  The  panic  was  overcome  and 
with  two  against  one  the  result  could 
hardly  be  doubtful — and  all  this 
ferocity  too  between  men  who  for  the 
most  part  had  uo  quarrel  and  no 
race  hatred,  nor  any  long  antagonism 
in  the   field  to  foster  and  atimalat-e 
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;er.  "  Yet  it  was  more  to  be 
noted  vengcable,"  says  Fabian,  "for 
here  the  father  waa  slain  of  the  son 
and  the  son  of  the  fatlier." 

In  the  meantime  Hotspur,  on  this 
last  evening  of  his  turbulent  life,  had 
behaved    with    his    usual     headlong 
valour.       With     the    Scottish    lord, 
Archibald  Douglas,  and  thirty  chosen 
knights  he  had  fought  his  way  again 
and  again  through  the  mel^e  seeking 
the  Kins;  as  one  account  says  :  another 
tradition    (used    by    Shakespeare    ap- 
parently) describes    King    Henry   as 
having  attired  several  other   knights 
like  himself  and  relates  that  Hotspur, 
having  slain  two  or  more  of  them  and 
discovering  they    were   not  the  man 
whose  life  he  sought,  hurled  taunts  at 
the  head  of  the  elusive  Bolingbroke, 
as  he   professed   to    regard   him,  for 
seeking  personal  safety  in  such  subter- 
fuge.   But  this  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  malicious  or  imaginary,  for  Henry 
was  a  fine  soldier,  as  brave  as  Hotspur 
himself  whose  feats  of  valour,  however, 
on  this  occasion  availed  him  nought. 
And    as    the    resistance    of    his    out- 
matched army  waned  a  cry  arose  that 
the  fierce  Northumbrian  whelp  him- 
self had  fallen  and  this  time  the  cry 
was  true   enough,  for   he   had   been 
struck   dead   on    one   of    the    wings 
pierced  in  the  brain  by  an  arrow  or 
a  spear. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
The  stubborn  fight  which  had  lasted 
about  three  hours  and  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  few  acres  of  which  Battle 
church  is  now  the  centre,  broke  at 
last  into  a  headlong  flight  on  the  one 
side  and  a  ruthless  pursuit  that  gave 
no  quarter  on  the  other.  Most  of  the 
fugitives  fled  northwards  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Wem  and  Wliitchurch  ;  others 
sought  refuge  in  the  long  wooded 
ridge  of  Haughmond  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  battle  field  about 
two  miles  to  the  eaat  of  it ;  while  the 
Welshmen  doubtless  sought  the  safety 


offered  both  politically  and  physi 
by  Glyndwr's  influence,  and  by  their 
own  mountains,  within  easy  sight  to 
the  westward  of  this  field  of  slaughter. 
The  sun  must  have  been  almost  under 
their  summits  when  the  battle  broke, 
and  but  an  hour  or  so  of  daylight  can 
have  been  left  to  illuminate  a  pursuit, 
in  which  the  carnage  was  as  great  as 
in   the   long  fight  itself  j   for  though 
both  sides  must  have  had  more  than 
enough,   the  weariness  of  the  feebler 
force  would   have  been  even  greater 
than  that  of  their  pursuers.     "  Men 
lay   down,"    says    Walsingham,    "  as 
darkness  fell  in  mixed  heaps,  weary, 
beaten    and    bleeding."      There   was 
moreover  a  bright  moon  that  night, 
whose  sudden  eclipse,  not  then  as  now 
foretold  in  almanack.s,  struck  onlookers 
and  citizens  of  Shrewsbury  with  awe 
and  perhaps  aided  the  escape  of  many 
fugitives.     Of  Percy's  army,  no  less 
than  five   thousand  are  said  to  have 
been    slain,   among  whom    were   t 
hundred  gentlemen  of  Cheshire. 
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There  Button  Button  killa;   a  Done 
doth  kill  a  Done,  | 

A  Booth,  a  Booth  ;  and  Leigh  by  Leigh 
ia  overthrown ;  j 

A  Venables   against  a  Vcnables  doth 
stand ; 

And  Troutbeck  fighteth  with  a  Trout- 
beck  hand  to  hand ; 

There  Moleneux  doth  make  a  Moleneux 
to  die; 

And  Egerton  the  strength  of  Egerton 
doth  try ; 

O,  Cheshire  wort  thou  mad  of  thine 

own  native  gore 
So  much  until  this  day  thou  never 
shedst  before. 

The  Earl  of  Douglas  was  taken  in 
the  pursuit  owing,  it  is  said,  to  his 
horse  floundering  on  the  wooded  slopes 
of  Haughmond  ridge.  The  Earl  of 
Worcester,  Sir  Richard  Venables  and 
Sir  Richard  Vernon  were  also  taken 
alive. 

On  the  King's  side  the  numbers  of 
the  wounded  are  put  at  three  thousand 
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and  the  slain  at  sixteen  hundred. 
Among  the  latter,  besides  the  Earl 
of  Stafford,  are  many  famous  names — 
Stanley,  Blount,  Massej,  Gausel,  Mor- 
timer and  otliers.  It  was  the  bloodiest 
battle  that  liad  been  fought  on  English 
soil  for  generations,  probably  since 
the  Conquest.  If  Glyndwr  and  his 
twelve  thousand  war- worn  men  had 
arrived  on  the  scene  they  would  have 
much  more  than  turned  the  scale. 
Some  historians  have  related  tliat  the 
Welsh  hero  actually  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Severn  while  the  battle  was  in 
progress,  but  could  not  cross  it  for 
high  water,  and  the  still  living  trunk 
of  a  huge  and  ancient  oak  tree  stand- 
ing on  the  Welshpool  road  at  Shelton 
near  the  town  is  the  scene  of  a  long 
treasured  Salopian  legend  which  relates 
that  Qlyndwr  himself  watched  the 
battle  from  its  branches.  All  this  is 
pure  fiction,  the  Welsh  leader,  as 
already  stated,  being  fully  occupied 
in  the  Vale  of  Towy  nearly  a  hundred 
miles  away  throughout  the  whole  of 
these  eventful  days.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  messages  had  been  sent 
by  Percy  to  Glyndwr  but  that  either 
be  had  not  received  them,  or  that,  as 
some  old  writers  say,  he  refused  to 
come,  mistrusting  the  wily  natoie  of 
the  old  Lord  Percy,  who  should  have 
been  with  the  expedition  which  he 
pretended  to  the  King  afterwards  he 
had  discountenanced.  Hardyng  the 
rhyming  chronicler  and  an  admirable 
authority,  in  that  he  was  Hotspur's 
personal  attendant,  says  that  the 
latter  had  met  Glyndwr  the  year 
before  by  appointment,  and  that  one 
of  the  King's  grievances  against  him 
was  that  he  had  not  treacherously 
seized  the  Welsh  leader  on  that  occa- 
sion. Before  leaving  the  subject  of 
Glyndwr  it  may  be  worth  reminding 
those  not  conversant  with  this  delect- 
able part  of  the  Welsh  border  that 
his  chief  manor  and  dwelling  place  of 
Sycharth  was  only  eighteen  or  twenty 


miles   from   Shrewsbury  in   the  deep 

valley  of  tlie  Cynllaeth  near  Llan- 
gedwyn,  and  that  the  moat  and  mound 
on  which  the  house  so  celebrated  in 
the  poems  of  lolo  Goch,  stood,  are 
still  conspicuous. 

When  the  light  was  over  and  the 
moment  of  retribution  had  come,  the 
faithless  but  talented  Earl  of  Worces- 
ter, together  with  Sir  Richard  Vernon 
and  Sir  Richard  Venables,  was  be- 
headed at  the  High  Cross  in  Shrews- 
bury. The  Earl's  head  was  sent  to 
London  and  suspended  over  West- 
minster bridge  till  nearly  Christmas 
when  it  was  despatched  to  Shrews- 
bury to  be  buried  with  his  corpse  in 
the  Abbey  church.  The  heads  of 
Vernon  and  Venables  were  hung  over 
the  gates  of  their  own  capital  of 
Chester.  The  Rev.  W.  G.  D.  Fletcher' 
of  S.  Michael's,  Shrewsbury,  who  has 
concerned  himself  greatly  with 
Salopian  matters  of  this  period,  his- 
torical and  antiquarian,  and  to  whom 
I  have  on  several  occa.?ions  been  much 
indebted,  thinks  that  a  headless  corpse 
found  not  long  ago  under  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Shrewsbury,  may  have  been 
that  of  one  of  these  ill-fated  Cheshire 
knights.  Many  of  the  persons  of  note 
who  fell,  Mr.  Fletcher  thinks,  were 
interred  in  the  Augustine  Friars  and 
Fiiar-preachers at  Shrewsbury,  some  of 
the  skeletons  at  the  latter  place  being 
disinterred  when  the  site  was  levelled. 

But  the  most  dramatic  fate  of  all 
was  reserved  for  the  remains  of  the 
dreaded  Hotspur,  whom  Shakespeare 
describes  as  meeting  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  his  rival  and  equal  Prince 
Hal  (who  wag  of  course  a  boy  of  the 
generation  below  him)  in  the  immortal  • 
scene,  where  FalstalT  lies  in  feigned 
death  watching  the  combat  out  of  the 
corner  of  one  eye,  only  to  get  up  and 
claim  the  credit  of  having  killfid  Hot- 
spur himself    when    the    Prince   had 

1  Battlefield    Chuboh  ;   by  W.  G.  D, 
Fletcher, 
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moved  on  to  other  scenes  of  conflict. 
Hotspur,  as  we  have  seen,  was  killed 
by  a  chance  arrow  or  spear-thrust. 
His  body  was  taken  away  and  decently 
buried  at  Whitchurch,  by  his  kinsman 
Lord  Furnival.  But  this  would  not 
suit  Henry  at  all,  nor  could  the  corpse 
of  so  daring  a  rebel  be  lost  as  an 
example  to  the  world.  So  it  was 
exhumed  and  brought  to  Shrewsbury 
and  there  in  gruesome  fashion  set 
upright  between  two  millstones  in  the 
market  place  under  a  guard  of  soldiers, 
to  show  to  all  men  that  the  valiant 
and  dangerous  Northumbrian  was  in 
very  truth  dead.  The  body  was  then 
beheaded  and  cut  up.  The  quarters 
were  salted  and  sent  to  decorate  the 
walls  of  London,  Bristol,  Newcastle 
and  Chester,  the  honour  of  exhibiting 
the  head  over  its  gates  being  reserved 
appropriately  to  York,  where  much 
of  the  Percy  intrigue  both  before 
and  afterwards  was  hatched.  Three 
months  later  these  ghastly  trophies 
were,  by  the  King's  order,  forwarded 
to  his  widow  who  caused  them  to  be 
interred  in  the  family  tomb  in  York 
Minster.  The  lands  and  effects  of  the 
leading  men  who  fought  on  Percy's 
side  were  freely  confiscated  and  in  the 
list  appear,  as  one  might  expect, 
Stanleys,  Grosvenors,  Leighs,  Buttons, 
Bromleys  and  Masseys.  Their  per- 
sonal pardon  was  compounded  for  by 
a  heavy  fine,  and  the  town  of  Chester 
was  mulcted  to  a  like  extent  for  the 
share  it  had  presumably  taken  in  the 
rising. 

But  one  of  the  most  interesting 
things  connected  with  the  whole 
episode  is  the  existence  of  the  church 
which  was  erected  four  years  after- 
wards on  the  site  of  the  pits  where 
the  mass  of  undistinguished  dead 
upon  both  sides  were  buried  after  the 
battle.  Though  its  patron  was  Henry 
the  Fourth,  whose  battered  effigy  still 
looks  out  from  above  the  east  window 
towards     Haughmond    ridge,   it  was 


actually  built  and  endowed  by  the 
then  rector  of  Albright  Hussey,  the 
parish  in  which  the  battle  was  fought. 
This  was  Roger  Ive,  priest  of  Leaton, 
a  strong  Lancastrian,  and  of  an  old 
burgher  family  in  Shrewsbury.  The 
site  was  given  by  Richard  Hussey, 
squire,  to  use  a  modern  word,  of 
Albright  Hussey.  A  college  of  priests 
was  also  erected  and  endowed  to 
serve  the  church,  which  was  in  no 
way  a  parish  church,  but  erected  dis- 
tinctly and  emphatically  as  a  com- 
memoration and  thanksgiving  offering 
by  grateful  and  pious  Lancastrians, 
for  the  victory  of  1403,  and  for  the 
saying  of  masses  for  the  souls  of  the 
thousands  who  had  there  fallen  and 
whose  bones  lay  piled  so  thickly  be- 
neath and  around  it ;  not  of  course 
forgetting  that  of  Henry  of  Boling- 
broke  and  his  brave  son,  nor  yet 
of  Roger  Ive,  the  pious  founder  and 
first  warden,  who  was  buried  at  his 
death,  forty  years  after,  beneath  the 
high  altar,  nor  of  many  other  local 
people  mentioned  by  name.  Divine 
service  was  first  held  here  in  March, 
1408,  when  letters  patent  were  issued 
by  the  King,  founding  and  establish- 
ing the  church  into  a  perpetual  chantry 
of  eight  chaplains. 

The  history  of  Battlefield  church 
is  after  this  one  of  purely  local 
interest — a  tale  of  the  letters  granted 
to  it,  of  its  various  restorations  and  of 
how  through  the  decay  and  falling 
down  of  Albright  Hussey  parish 
church  it  gradually  took  its  place. 
But  it  remains  so  far  as  I  know  a 
unique  memorial  of  this  particular 
kind  to  an  epoch-making  event,  and 
has  an  origin  and  a  history  un- 
paralleled among  English  country 
churches.  Perhaps  if  it  stood  in  the 
bustle  of  some  city's  traffic  it  would 
not  appeal  to  one  so  strongly  as  it 
does.  But  here,  alone  amid  the  quiet 
Shropshire  fields,  removed  even  from 
the  country  highway  and  providing 
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for  the  worship  only  of  a  country 
parish  minnte  in  iiurobcrs,  the  old 
building  stands  amid  a  perennial  calm 
broken  only  by  the  murmur  of  bees 
and  the  song  of  birds,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  tempest  of  aims  that  gave 
it  birth  and  the  peaceful  seclusion  in 
which  it  has  rested  ever  since  is 
curiously  suggestive. 

Not  very  long  ago  when  workmen 
were  engaged  on  some  drainage  exca- 
vations in  connection  with  the  vault 


of  the  Corbet  family,  wlio  are  now 
the  patrons  of  the  living,  they  found 
themselves  cutting  through  masses  of 
human  bones,  grim  reminders  of  the 
great  slaughter  of  1403.  Inside  the 
building  too  with  singular  appropriate- 
ness are  hung  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  chief  families  who  lost  members 
on  that  sanguinary  July  evening  just 
five  centuries  ago. 

A.  G.  Bradlbt. 


THE   FOUR   PACKMEN. 

"  What's  in  your  Pack,  O  young  and  joyous  Traveller?" 

"  Lovely  toys  and  treasures,  and  beads  that  gleam  and  shine  " 
"  Go  upon  your  way — for  my  toys  are  lost  or  broken  ; 

AU  unstrung  and  fallen  are  the  beads  that  once  were  mine." 

"What's  in  your  Pack,  O  gay  and  lusty  Traveller?" 

"Boots  that  soon  will  blossom,  and  seeds  with  promise  filled." 
"  Go  upon  your  way — for  my  roses  are  all  faded  ; 

All  my  tender  seedlings  by  the  cruel  frost  were  killed." 

"What's  in  your  Pack,  O  staid  and  toilworn  Traveller?" 

"Fruits  sweet  and  sour,  nuts  and  stores  of  grain." 
"  Go  upon  your  way, — I  am  weary  of  the  harvest ; 

Canker's  tooth  has  gnawed  and  the  labour  has  been  vain." 


"  What's  in  your  Pack,  O  lean  and  weary  Traveller  ?" 

"  Long  white  raiment, — very  plain  and  white." 
"Ah  !  I  will  buy, —  I  have  need  of  that  you  carry. 

It  will  serve  to  hap  me  in  the  lon^  and  quiet  night.' 


A    VILLAGE    FEUD. 


Everybody  in  the  village  knew  old 
Dindy  Bates,  and  everybody  knew 
Dindy'a  wise  brown  pony  Kindy,. 
which  some  wag  in  the  past  had 
named  Kind  Words  because  he  would 
"never  die."  Everybody  knew  Dindy's 
huge  oak  stick,  an  aid  to  eloquence 
when  Dindy  .sat  in  the  cart,  an  aid 
to  bifi  lame,  bent  body  when  he 
went  a-foot,  a  goad  to  Kindy  always. 
Everybody  knew  Dindy's  battered 
hat,  Dindy'a  patched  smock  frock, 
and,  moreover,  his  loves,  hates, 
humours,  and  private  affairs,  the 
which  he  would  declaim  with  vigour 
from  the  cart-seat. 

And  everybody  knew  Gordon 
Sleignby,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  J.P.,  and  how 
that  he  and  Dindy  Bates,  for  all  the 
difference  in  their  social  positions, 
were  neighbouring  landowners ;  for 
Dindy's  patrimony — pasture,  arable 
and  forest  iu  one  acre — thrust  itself 
in  a  little  impertinent  wedge  into 
8quire  Sleignby's  park  and  marred  one 
side  of  it  provokingly.  Everybody 
knew  that  this  dovetailing  of  the  two 
estates  bred  frequent  friction  between 
the  owners  over  hedge  or  ditch  or 
overhanging  tree  or  other  debatable 
matter,  and  that  at  last  much  dissen- 
sion had  culminated  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Dindy  for  allowing  his  pony 
to  stray  in  Sleignby  Park  despite 
previous  remonstrance  and  caution. 
So  when,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  which  saw  the  case  tried  at  a 
neighbouring  town,  it  was  reported 
that  Dindy  was  "  coming  down  the 
street  swearing,"  everybody  knew  that 
law  and  fortune  had  gone  against 
him. 

Five  minutes  earlier  the  long  Nallage 
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street  had  drowsed  deserted.  Bat  as 
the  old  man,  seated  squarely  in  the 
middle  of  his  cart,  proceeded  slowly 
along  urging  Kindy  and  discussing 
his  grievance  by  turns,  heads  and 
bodies  appeared  at  every  doorway, 
while  a  round  dozen  of  village  school- 
boys, on  whom  no  effect  of  pictur- 
esque language  was  lost,  followed 
admiringly.  Dindy  and  Kindy,  by 
mutual  consent,  stopped  in  front  of 
the  Six  Bells.  There  also,  on^  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  halted  tho 
brigade  of  youngsters,  with  a  frank  air 
of  awaiting  entertainment.  Thither 
also  grown-ups  casually  took  their 
way. 

Dindy  keeping  his  seat  called,  in  a 
voice  once  likened  to  a  fog  horn  with 
a  cold,  for  a  mug  of  ale.  The  land- 
lord handed  it  and  the  audience 
gathered  closer. 

"  'E's  a  scamp  !  "  Dindy  gulped 
and  breatlied  hard.  As  be  looked  at 
the  landlord  one  yellow  fang  showed 
under  his  lifted  lip.  "  A  scamp  !  A 
scamp  !  A  scAmp  !  "  He  ground  his 
gums  in  vicious  mastication  of  the 
word. 

"  Who's  a  scamp,  Dindy  ? "  asked 
the  landlord  innocently. 

"  That  Sleignby  !  That  rascal  of  a 
Sleignby ! " 

"  Grently,  Dindy.    Squire  Sleignby." 

"Squire?  Villain!  Thief!  Cut- 
throat !  "  Dindy  confirmed  his  state- 
ments with  his  stick  on  the  bottom 
of  the  cart.     "  Black-flag  pirate  I  " 

"  Ah,  I  see  you've  lost,  Dindy.  But 
I'm  sure  Mr.  Sleignby — " 

"  'E's  bought  'era  over  ! "  raved 
Dindy.  '"E's  bribed  'em  an'  soaped 
'em  an'  gulled  'em  1     There  ain't  law 
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nor  justice  nor  right  in  England  ! 
Them  in  'igh  places  are  all  thieves  an' 
rogues  an'  vagabondR !  .  .  .  Pay  ? 
ni  pay  'im  !  Gordon  Sleignby, 
Es-^Mtr?  /  "     Dindy  spat. 

"  How  much  was  it,  Dindy  1 " 

"  Never  mind,  I  paid  it,  I  paid  it. 
Never  you  mind."  Dindy's  tone  was 
sharp.  "  It  ain't  the  fuat  as  Kindy's 
cost  me  "  He  gave  Kindy  a  dig  on 
the  haunch  and  Kindy  turned  his 
head  toward  the  inn  door  enquiringly. 
"  Fetch  'im  a  pint,"  ordered  Dindy. 
"  In  a  basin."  A  little  bird  told  the 
landlord  that  the  Squire  was  abroad 
and  might  be  passing  presently.  He 
took  his  time. 

"  'E's  a  black-'earted  un,"  resumed 
Dindy  when  Kindy  had  drunk  the 
beer  and  order  wa-s  restored.  "  Ain't 
'e  Kindy  !  "  Kindy  endorsed  the  re- 
mark with  a  whisk  of  hia  tail  and  a 
rolling  of  his  near  eye  toward  the 
empty  vessel  in  the  landlord's  hand. 
"  A  black-'earted  un  !  An'  a  white- 
livered  un  !  An'  a  green-blooded  un  ! 
'E  ain't  fit  to  akeer  crows  !  "  Dindy's 
chin  sank  to  his  chest  amid  cries  of 
"  Go  it,  Dindy  ! " 

"  Gordon  Sleignby,  Esquire,"  he 
said  slowly,  spending  his  very  soul 
in  ironic  bitterness.  "  D.C.L.  !  "  ho 
went  OQ.  "D.  K.L.,  /  say;  'ow  do 
you  spell  it — D-i-v  .     .     .1" 

"  D  e-v-i-1,"  piped  one  of  the  boys, 
divining.  Amid  a  ripple  of  laughter 
Dindy  turned  to  the  young  preceptor 
Imiringly. 

Eddication — "  he  began  and 
paused,  shaking  his  head  wisely. 
"  Eddication's  a  great  blessin',"  he 
observed  impressively.  There  was 
more  laughter  and  Dindy  struck  hia 
H*ick  on  the  side  of  the  cart. 

"  Silence  !  "  he  roared.  He  leaned 
over  toward  the  children,  his  stick 
raised  for  attention.  "Now  you  little 
dears,  don't  you  forget  to  write  this 
in  your  copy-books :  'Gordon  Sleignby, 
Esquire,  D-e-v-i-1 ;  Devil ! ' "     The  ex- 


tended stick  made  short,  emphatic 
strokes  in  the  air  at  the  deliberate 
dropping  of  each  of  the  five  letters 
and  performed  a  tremendous  Sourish 
over  the  completed  word. 

"  Devil  ! "  roared  Dindy  again, 
settling  himself  upright  on  the  seat 
and  striking  his  stick  on  the  front  of 
the  cart  with  all  hia  strength.  "  Fetch 
me  another,"  he  gasped. 

"Ses,"  he  explained  to  the  land- 
lord after  refreshment  and  pointing 
to  the  pony,  "  ses — leastways  that 
agent  of  'is  ses — 'ow  'e's  'ad  to  turn 
Kindy  out  of  'is  park  a  dozen  times. 
A  liar  ! " 

"  Expect  the  grass  is  sweeter 
there,  Dindy ;  and  of  courae  your 
pony     .     .     ." 

"Where'U  you  find  better  keep  'n 
there  is  on  that  bit  o'  mine,  if  it  ain't 
much  bigger  'n  your  'at,  accordin'  t " 
broke  in  Dindy  indignantly.  "  Don't 
Kindy  look  well  on  it?  I  puts  'im 
there  an'  I  leaves  'im  safe  an'  sober 
at  dark.  No  ;  they  'ticed  'im  over  to 
make  a  bother  afterwards  ;  'e'd  never 
go  wrong  of  'isself." 

"He'd  never  take  anything  out  of 
his  reach,"  said  the  landlord  confi- 
dently. " But  /  thought  he  always 
slept  with  yo7J,  ?  " 

"  Rats !  .  .  .  Ah  !  if  I  'ad  that 
rascal  of  a  Sleignby  fac«  to  face,  man 
to  man,  I'd  pull  'is  neck  for  'im  till  it 
was  as  long  aa  an  ole  sheep's  after 
shearin'  time ! " 

A  buzz  of  interest  conquered  the 
merriment  caused  by  Dindy's  threat, 
simile  and  attitude.  The  audience 
looked  away  down  the  street.  Dindy 
turned  hastily  and  stared,  Squire 
Sleignby  was  in  sight,  riding.  Dindy 
pulled  vigorously  at  his  off  rein  to 
make  Kindy  face  him.  The  Squire 
came  cantering  up,  a  spare,  well- 
groomed  aristocrat,  graceful  in  the 
saddle  for  all  his  sixty  odd  years. 
Most  of  the  adults  had  retired  but 
the  youngsters  remained  in  a  body. 


Dindy  planted  his  stick  upon  his 
thigh,  as  the  Squire  carried  his  hunt- 
ing-crop, but  more  upright,  and  ad- 
dressed him.     "  Muster  Sleignby  !  " 

«  Well,  Bates  ? " 

"  You  got  the  best  o'  me  to-day." 

"  So  I  hear,  Bates,  I  hope  it  will 
be  a  lesson  to  you."  He  spoke  and 
passed  on. 

"  No,  no,  Squire ;  I  was  goin'  to 
tell  you  summat." 

"Well?"  Mr.  Sleignby  checked 
his  hox-se  and  turned  his  head. 

"  You'll  never  git  that  field." 

"  I  don't  want  it  Bates,  if  that's 
all  you  had  to  say." 

"  You  ole  utterer !  You've  biu 
tryin'  to  git  it  this  ten  year  !  " 

The  Squire  swung  half  round  hotly. 
Reflection  and  the  swift  conseiousnesa 
of  delighted  faces  restrained  him. 
But  the  angry  colour  stayed  in  his 
face  as  he  said  contemptuously, 
"  Drunk  again.  Bates  !  " 

"  That's  another  !  'E's  ofiFered  me 
money  for  the  field  time  an'  agin ! " 
shouted  Dindy  for  all  the  parish  to 
hear.  "  E's  tried  all  manner  o'  ways 
an'  I  never  would  sell ;  an  I  wunt ; 
'e  never  shall  touch  a  square  incli  of 
it  unless  it's  to  bury  'im  in  as  I  'ope 
wunt  be  long  !  Call  'im  a  gentleman  1 
Ooo  " — he  breathed  hard  as  he  spoke 
— '"e's  a  bad  man!" 

The  Squire,  further  off  by  now, 
stopped  again  and  shook  his  hunting- 
crop.  "  You  insulting  scoundrel,  I've 
a  great  mind  to  thrash  you  1 "  he 
exclaimed. 

"  Scoundrel  1  Scoundrel  ! "  echoed 
the  excited  Dindy.  "  Thresh  me ! 
You  touch  me,  you  venomed  varmint, 
you  crow  at  me  !  Lemme  git  at  yer  ; 
I'll  lam  yer  !  " 

Dindy  threw  his  stick  to  the 
ground  and  clutched  the  cart  side  to 
help  his  descent.  "  Whoa  Kindy  ! " 
Kiudy,  inclined  for  home,  yawed 
diagonally  across  the  street.  "'  Whoa, 
then ! "      Dindy   attained    the    step. 


"  Lemme  see  yer  ;  I'll  'andle  yer, 
limb  yer ! " 

Mr.  Sleignby  was  cantering  ol 
when  Dindy  reached  earth.  Diud^ 
flung  his  hat  that  way  and  limpe( 
after,  a  squat,  bent  figure,  his  grey, 
tousled  hair  fallen  to  his  eyes.  He 
stopped  in  the  exact  middle  of  tht 
street,  he  struck  three  attitudes  at 
the  receding  Squire,  and  he  was  great 
in  each.  First  he  bobbed  a  couple 
of  bows — expansive  bob.s  of  invitation, 
with  his  hands  wide  apart  and  open 
palms,  and  his  head,  arms  and  body 
moving  as  one  from  the  hip.  Next 
he  put  up  his  clenched  fists  and 
squared  himself,  slightly  swaying  his 
head  from  side  to  side  as  a  boxer 
does.  Finally  he  posed  with  averted 
face  and  extended  band  going  up  and 
down  in  little  waves  of  dismissal 
towards  the  distant  enemy.  This 
last  attitude  he  struck  twice,  facing 
each  side  of  the  street  in  tvsn  for 
a  few  seconds.  Aa  he  returned  to 
the  cart  the  boys  clapped  their 
hands. 

"Next  time  I  meet  'im  I'll  poll 
'im  off  'is  'oss  an'  put  'im  under  the 
seat,"  he  assured  his  hearers.  "I'll 
go  for  'im  an'  un'osa  'im,"  he  an- 
nounced, settling  himself  squarely. 
"I'll  engage  'im,  I'll  storm  'im,  I'll 
capture  'im ;  I'll  bind  'im  to  my 
charrut  wheels  !  "  Tlie  cart  moved  ; 
Kindy  had  decided  for  home.  "  Ter 
my  charrut  wheels  !  "  declared  Dindy, 
brandishing  his  stick  high  above  his 
head. 


4 


When  the  Squire  was  at  home  he 
and  Dindy  met  nearly  every  day. 
On  the  following  afternoon  Kindy 
wont  his  own  pace  down  a  lonely  by- 
lane  a  mile  from  the  village.  In  the 
cart  Dindy  was  brooding  after  the 
stres.*!  of  yesterday  when  the  thud 
of  hoofs  at  his  tail-board  made  him 
look    up.     His   face   became   sullen ; 
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the  horseman  overtaldng  }tim  was 
Sqiiire  Sleignby. 

"Well,  Bates."  Mr.  Sleignby 
reined  in  purposefully, 

Dindy's  jaw  set  harder.  *'  Agin," 
he  ground  out.  "  Then  I've  'appened 
on  yer  agin." 

"  I  hope  you  are  sober  to-day. 
Bates." 

"  What's  that  to  you  ? " 

"  Because  I  have  something  I  wish 
to  tell  you." 

"  Git  on,  Kindy ;  git  on ! "  Dindy 
looked  straight  before  him. 

"  Listen  to  me.  If  ever  you 
forget  yourself  again,  drunk  or  sol  cr, 
80  far  as  to  insult  me  as  you  diu 
yesterday,  either  in  the  public  street 
or  anywhere  else,  I  shall  certainly 
prosecute  you  at  once." 

Dindy  laughed  a  harsh,  grating 
laugh.  "  Kindy,"  he  grunted  chuck- 
ling as  one  calling  attention  to  a  jest 
afoot.  The  Squire's  colour  rose. 
"  You  understand  me,  Bates.  I 
shall  go  to  the  extreme  of  the  law  in 
the  matter  and  I  shall  use  every 
advantage  my  position  gives  me,  I 
shall  spare  no  expense  and  no  effort." 

"  Kindy  !  Kindy  !  "  The  old  man 
banged  bis  stick  on  the  side  of  the 
cart  and  Mr.  Sleignby  restrained  his 
young  horse  with  difficulty. 

"  It  will  mean  ruin  or  imprisonment 
to  you,  for  I  shall  show  no  mercy. 
So  let  this  suffice  and  remember. 
Never   let   it    occur    again,     I  warn 


you  ! 


His     voice     rose.       "You 


understand  ? " 

"  Whoa  ! "  Kindy  stopped  Instantly, 
"  Which  way  be  you  a-goin  Muster 
Sleignby  I " 

"  I  am  going  straight  on,"  answered 
the  Squire,  less  to  Dindy's  question 
than  his  manner. 

"  Then  I'm  goin'  back.  An'  never 
you  speak  to  me  or  'dress  me  agin. 
I  never  want  to  'ear  your  voice  agin. 
I  never  want  to  see  your  face  agin. 
I  never  want  to  breathe  your  name 


agin.  When  I'm  obliged  to  go  past 
you  or  your  park  or  your  carriage  I 
shall  turn  my  'ead  t'other  way  an' 
shut  my  eyes.  I  never  want  to 
be'old  you  nor  your  'ouse  nor  your 
men  nor  your  maids  nor  nothin'  as 
belongs  to  yer.  Aa  fur  as  I'm  con- 
cerned you're  dead  an'  buried  an'  for- 
got. An'  if  ever  I  mount  to  another 
world  all  I  ask  is  that  you  wunt  be 
there  !  "  Kindy  was  reversed  by  this 
time  and  Dind)'  had  to  look  back  for 
the  last  word.  "  Now  you  understand 
vie,  Gordon  Sleignby." 

Mr.  Sleignby  cantered  off,  out- 
wardly amused.  The  old  fellow 
would  not  offend  again.  And  that 
awkward  plot  of  his  must  fall  into 
the  market  a  few  years  hence  at 
most;  Bates  was  past  seventy.  Then 
when  it  became  part  of  Sleignby 
Park  that  foul  bank  should  be 
levelled,  the  brook  widened,  the  park 
fence  and  the  belt  of  trees  should  join, 
and — and — and — .  The  Squire  rode 
on,  absorbed. 

As  Dindy  rounded  the  comer  into 
the  high  road  a  sudden  impulse  made 
him  look  back  down  the  lane.  Dark 
and  sharply  cut  against  the  west  Mr. 
Sleignby's  figure  rose  and  fell  rhyth- 
mically to  the  free  action  of  his  horse. 
Something  about  the  distant  silhouette 
made  Dindy  reflect  that  his  enemy 
grew  older ;  the  head  seemed  lower 
than  of  yore,  the  elbows  wider,  the 
whole  seat  less  graceful,  leaa  master- 
ful, Dindy  looked  long.  Then 
suddenly  he  saw  the  Squire's  horse 
shy  right  across  the  lane,  almost  clear- 
ing the  space  from  hedge  to  hedge  in 
one  mighty  jump  like  the  vault  of 
a  huge  greyhound.  For  one  supreme 
instant  Dindy's  vision  was  filled  by 
the  rider's  bunched  body  in  the  air 
above  the  horse's  head,  then  as  he 
stood  up  with  his  legs  trembling 
there  came  to  his  ears  a  dull  thud 
that  made  him  catch  his  breath. 
Far  off  over  the  field  flew  the  pheasant 


n 
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* 
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that  had  got  up  and  caused  the 
mischief.  In  fancy  Dindy  heard  the 
wliirring  of  its  wings.  The  riderless 
steed  tore  madly  down  the  lane,  its 
head  out  like  a  racehorse, 

Dindy  roused  himself.  He  pulled 
Kindy  round  and  back  into  the  lane 
and  drove  like  one  possessed.  He 
thrashed,  he  banged,  he  shouted  until 
the  angry  pony  made  the  old  cart 
rock  and  bump  and  rattle  over  the 
rutty  road.  But  Dindy  never  drew 
rein  until  he  reached  the  spot  where 
Mr.  Sleignby  had  been  thrown. 

The  Squire  lay  face  downward  and 
motionless  on  the  grass-grown  road- 
way. One  extended  hand  grasped 
his  hunting  crop,  the  other  arm  was 
doubled  underneath  him.  The  wind 
had  dropped ;  in  the  hush  of  late 
afternoon  Dindy  felt  awe  upon  him 
like  a  burden.  He  found  his  voice 
at  last :  "  Squire."  It  was  but  a 
tense  whisper.  Then,  less  afraid  he 
said  again,  and  louder,  "  Squire, 
Squire  I " 

Still  there  was  no  answer. 

Dindy  descended  slowly. 
off  his  hat.  Hesitatingly, 
he  turned  the  prostrate  man  face  up- 
wards. He  was  senseless,  ashen; 
blood  and  foam  oozed  from  his  mouth. 
But  he  was  not  dead ;  a  crushing 
weight  rose  off  Dindy.  Not  dead, 
no  !  DJndy's  blood  ran  in  something 
like  triumph.  His  enemy  lay  to  his 
hand,  helpless  yet  alive.  And  he 
must  not,  would  not,  should  not  die  ! 

Gradually  a  great  resolve  seized 
Dindy,  swayed  him,  conquered  him. 
He  looked  up  the  lane,  down  the  lane, 
over  the  fields.  Not  a  soul  was  in 
sight.  He  stooped  and  raised  the 
Squire  by  the  shoulders  tentatively. 
No,  he  could  never  lift  him  into  the 
cart  unaided.  Dindy  knitted  his 
brows  and  muttered.  He  walked  a 
few  yards  away  and  returned  carrying 
a  field-gate  which  he  had  lifted  off 
its  hooks.     Tlie  gate  was  heavy  but 


He  took 
tenderly 


Dindy  strung  his  muscles  and 
it  strongly.  Kindy  was  summarily 
brought  up  from  grazing  and  the  cart 
backed  into  position  within  some  few 
yards  from  where  the  Squire  lay. 
Next  the  wheels  were  blocked,  the 
tail-board  was  taken  out  and  the 
field-gate  laid  in  sloping  fashion  with 
one  end  of  it  on  the  pommels  of  the 
cart  and  the  other  end  resting  on  the 
ground.  Then  Dindy  wiped  his  face, 
for  the  sinking  aun  shone  past  the 
trees. 

The  old  man  took  off  his  smock 
and  spread  it  out  upon  the  gate. 
"  Now  Squire,  your  'ead  an'  shoulders 
fust,  askin'  your  pardon  for  'andlin' 
yer ;  but  my  ole  shay  if  it  ain't  much 
to  look  at  'ull  be  better'n  the  rough 
fiod.  There's  no  bones  broke  so  fur,  I 
think,  an'  I'll  'itch  you  up  a  little  at 
a  time  an'  gentler'n  if  you  was  my 
own  kin.  There — you're  straight  on 
the  gate  anyway.  One  time  I  could 
'a'  lifted  'im  in  clean,"  said  Dindy 
apologetically  as  he  stopped  for 
breath.  He  grunted  and  gasped  as 
his  task  increased. 

"  On    to    the    upright — so — that's 
'arf-way.        Now    for    the    wust    job. 
Git  yer  middle  past  the  pommel  waj^f 
safe.       I    wunt    mark     yer  .  ^H 

you  aha'n't  'ave  another  scratch  for 
you've  bin  .  .  .  'ard  played 
with  .  .  .  this  day.  Thank  God 
it  .  .  .  don't  lay  .  .  .  ter 
.     me  !  " 

Dindy  panted  hard,  his  toothless 
mouth  gaping,  his  rheumy  eyes  start- 
ing, his  old  sinews  cracking.  At  i 
length  ho  got  the  shoulders  in  the 
cart  and  he  sank  upon  the  gate  him- 
self, holding  his  breast  with  both 
hands,  catching  fearfully  for  his 
breath.  He  had  been  a  fool ;  sudden 
exertion  killed  people  at  his  age  I 
But  by-and-by  his  laboured  breath 
came  with  less  of  the  sharp  stabbing, 
and  the  ache  of  his  loins  abated  so 
that    he    could     straighten    himself. 
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Ho  would  never  give  in  now !  He 
strained  anew  and  at  last  the  in- 
auimato  Squire  rested  wholly  upon 
the  straw  in  the  cart  with  his  head 
pillowed  on  an  old  rug  against  the 
front  and  his  feet  out  upon  the 
lowered  tail-board,  and  with  Dindy's 
smock  across  him  as  coverlet.  Then 
Dindy,  limp,  colourless,  shrunken  of 
cheek,  triumphed  in  a  broken  wheeze 
to  Kindy.  "  We've  got  'im  there, 
Kindy ;  'e's  our'n.  Steady,  boy, 
steady ;  you've  got  Sleignby  'Ouse 
an'  Sleignby  Park  be'ind  yer  so  go 
careful.  Keep  the  wlieels  out  o'  the 
ruts ;  we  wunt  'urt  'ita  for  all  the 
gold  'e's  wuth.  After  today  we'll  be 
'is  enemy  agin  maybe,  after  to  day. 
Now  we've  got  the  very  'airs  of  'ia 
'ead  all  numbered." 

And  so  that  evening  Dindy  and 
Kindy  journeyed  slowly  down  the 
sunset- dooded  village  street  with  the 
feet  of  a  man  visible  among  the  straw 
at  the  tail  of  the  cart.  At  every  few 
yards  Dindy  proclaimed  in  a  strange, 
cracked  treble  :  "  We're  a  bringin'  on 
'im.     Gently  Kindy  ! " 

Dindy  sat  on  the  front  of  the  cart 
in  his  shirt'-sleeves  with  his  feet  upon 
the  shaft.  "  A  bringin'  on  'im  !  A 
bringin'  on  'im  !  " 

Soon  a  crowd  collected.  In  the 
greater  width  at  the  street's  end  the 
villagers  checked  Dindy's  progress. 


"  Stan'  out  o'  the  road  !  We're  a 
takin'  on  'im  1 "  The  voice  might 
have  been  that  of  a  child,  but  quaver- 
iiig,  and  less  round.  "'  A  takin'  on 
'im  I  tell  yer  !     Gent-ly  ! " 

Dindy  looked  round  at  the  en- 
circling neighbours.  They  saw  that 
his  face  had  become  thinner  and 
white,  as  if  he  had  been  ill.  The 
knowledge  of  his  burden  ran  and  one 
held  the  pony's  bridle.  But  they 
lifted  Dindy  down  first.  He  still 
babbled,  his  face  working.  "GSently 
wi'  the  Squire  ;  gently  with  'im.  We 
ain't  let  a  'air  of  'is  'ead  fall — tne  an' 
Kiudy." 

They  half  carried  him  away.  Like 
to  one  dreaming  his  speech  was. 
"  Not  a  'air  of  'is  'ead.  Me  and 
Kindy.     Kin-dy  !  " 


Weeks  elapsed  before  Mr.  Sleignby 
got  out  again.  And  almost  the  first 
time  he  drove  through  the  village  in 
an  open  carriage  Kindy  and  his 
master  met  him  near  the  Six  Bells. 
The  Squire  hailed  Dindy  :  "  Ha,  ha  ! 
Bates  I     How-do  do '/     How-de  rfo  f  " 

Landau  and  pony-cart  foregathered 
in  view  of  all  the  street  and  Dindy 
was  great.  As  he  spoke  he  took 
off  his  hat.  "  Muster  Sleignby,  I 
salutes  yer." 


* 


* 
* 


* 


The  new  street,  Holborn  to  the 
Strand,  will  go  through  one  of  the 
moat  interesting  districts  of  London. 
The  earliest  history  of  this  district 
leads  to  the  elucidation  of  an  impor- 
tant phase  in  the  history  of  London 
itself  and  one  which  has  not  been 
investigated  by  any  London  historian. 
The  key-note  is  csontained  in  the  sig- 
nificant name  of  the  church  and 
parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  which 
has  kept  alive  the  tradition  that  this 
district  was  in  some  way  or  another 
connected  with  the  Danish  conquerors 
of  our  island  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries.  The  tradition  is  perfectly 
accurate,  but,  like  most  traditions 
which  are  allowed  to  live  on  un- 
checked by  the  records  of  history, 
it  has  become  vague  and  wild.  The 
unravelling  of  the  story  can  only 
be  done  by  piecing  together  scraps 
gathered  from  many  sources,  but 
the  results  thus  obtained,  even  if 
of  the  character  of  a  mosaic,  cannot 
fail  to  be  considered  as  a  bit  of 
rescued  history  of  great  importance 
to  London.  It  is  no  les.i  than  the 
relationship  of  the  Danes  to  the 
great  city,  typical  to  some  extent  of 
the  efifect  of  the  Danish  conquest 
upon  England,  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
it  connects  the  great  name  of  King 
Alfred  in  a  special  manner  with  this 
particular  spot  in  London,  a  connec- 
tion upon  which  all  Londoners,  all 
Englishmen,  may  well  be  glad  to 
dwell.  When  the  Danes  overran 
this  country  they  formed  settlements 
in  many  districts,  and  that  one  of 
these  settlements  should  have  been 
just  outside  the  walls  of  London  is 
not   only    of    great    significance    by 


itself,  but  it  has,  I  think,  the 
significance  of  being  a  settlement 
accorded  by  the  peace  which  Ring 
Alfred  secured  for  his  people. 

The  first  important  facts  which 
bear  upon  the  subject  are  the  entries 
in  three  of  the  chronicles  of  the  burial 
of  the  Danish  Kiusr,  Harold  Hare- 
foot,  in  the  year  1040.  The  entry 
in  the  chronicle  of  William  of  Mal- 
meabury  is  as  follows,  after  describ- 
ing the  disinterring  of  the  body  by 
Hardicanute  ;  id  a  qxiodam  piscaiore 
exceptum  sagena,  in  eimiterio  Dixno- 
rum  Londonim  tumulatur.  Florence 
of  Worcester  says  :  et  ad  Danos  alla- 
tum  sub  JestinatioTie,  in  aemeterio 
quod  habuemnt  Londonice  sepultum 
eH  ab  ipitia  cum  hmiore,  while  Ralph 
de  Diceto  says  more  specifically :  brein 
autem  post  a  quodam  piscaiore  ad 
Danos  allatum  est,  et  in  eimiterio 
quod  fiobuerunt  LundonuB  sepultu/nt 
est  apud  Sanctum  Clementem.  wM 

The  question  is — what  do  th^ff 
entries  exactly  mean  ]  Have  they  any 
significance  beyond  the  fact  which 
they  record  1  We  must  go  a  little 
further  into  the  history  of  the  Danish 
conquest  for  our  answer,  and  the  first 
point  to  note  is  that  the  object  of  the 
Danes  was  to  settle  after  conquest. 
It  was  not  mere  piracy  and  plunder. 
This  is  clearly  shown  by  a  passage 
in  Roger  of  Wendover,  sub  antio 
896,  as  follows : 

Landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
(Luie)  not  far  from  the  city  of  London 
they  drew  their  ships  on  shore  and  took 
to  plunder  and  rapine,  on  hearing  of 
which  the  citizens  of  London  taking  to 
their  aid  the  people  of  the  neighboimng 
parts  (comprovinciaUbus  ^epulis)  came 
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to  the  alorcsaid  place  where  they  found 
iliat  the  enemy  had  now  (onued  n 
Bettlemenl. 


The  text  of  the  Rolls  edition  calls 
this  river  Luie,  a  reading  not  always 
given,  but  one  which  undoubtedly 
suggests  the  modern  Lea,  while  the 
whole  passage  indicates  clearly  enough 
the  object  of  the  assault  upon  Lon- 
don. A  boat  of  this  period  and  of 
the  type  known  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Danes  was  recently  discovered  by 
the  East  London  Water  Company  in 
their  works  on  the  Lea  and  thus 
represents  the  last  relic  perhaps  of 
the  struggle  of  London  against  the 
Danish  conqueror. 

But  apart  from  these  points  it  may 
perhaps  be  conceded,  at  all  events  for 
the  moment,  that  there  is  enough 
chronicle  evidence  to  accept  St. 
Clement  Danes  as  the  well-known 
burial  place  of  the  Danish  King,  and 
the  next  point  is  to  enquire  whether 
anything  more  than  a  cemetery  was 
situated  there.  The  entries  in  their 
very  baldness  help  us  materially,  for 
they  allude  to  the  burial  place  as 
belonging  to  the  countrymen  of  the 
King,  a  fit  and  proper  place  for  his 
interment  and  one  which  his  country- 
men desired  as  a  right  rather  than 
one  which  Londoners  had  determined 
upon  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  dead 
King's  body.  This  would  mean  that 
the  Danes  were  sufficiently  distinct 
from  Londoners  not  only  to  have 
views  of  their  own  but  to  give  expres- 
sion to  them,  and  that  therefore  they 
were  living  in  this  district  beyond  the 
walls  of  London  in  such  political 
form  as  to  give  a  corporate  character 
to  their  life.  If  this  view  is  con- 
firmed by  other  facta  any  ditficulty 
at  this  initial  stage  is  swept  away, 
and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to 
e^uimine  into  Danish  settlements  to 
see  whether  there  is  such  confirma- 
tion.    Dr.  Worsaae,  the  distinguished 


Danish  antiquary,  held  tliis  view  as 
the  following  quotation  from  his 
work  on  The  Danes  and  Norweoians 
IN  England  will  prove  ; 

It  ban  been  supposed  that  this  church 
was  called  after  the  Danes  because  so 
many  Danes  have  been  buried  in  it ;  but 
as  it  is  situated  close  by  the  Thames,  and 
must  originally  have  Iain  outside  the  city 
walls,  in  the  wcutcm  suburbs,  it  is  cer- 
tainly put  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
Danish  merchants  and  mariners  who 
were  eBtablished  in  or  near  London  had 
here  a  place  of  their  own  in  which  they 
dwelt  together  as  fellow  countrymen, 
Hero  it  should  also  be  remarked  that 
this  church  like  others  in  commercial 
towns,  as  for  instance  at  Aarhuua  in 
Jutland,  at  Trondhjera  in  Norway,  was 
consecrated  to  St.  Clement,  who  was 
especially  the  seaman's  patron  sEiint. 

Now  the  Danes  living  outside  the 
walls  of  London,  in  a  district  specially 
theirs,  would  live  in  Danish  fashion, 
would  follow  Danish  customs,  would 
conform  to  Danish  laws  and  institu- 
tions. Can  wo  then  ascertain  what 
these  might  be  f  Fortunately  to 
answer  this  question  we  can  turn  to 
two  distinct  parallels,  two  actually 
historical  settlements  of  the  Danes  in 
or  near  large  walled  towns  in  Saxon 
times.  One  of  these  cases  is  Roch- 
ester in  Kent,  the  other  is  Dublin, 
and  I  will  refer  to  the  essential 
features  of  these  two  cases  to  see  if 
they  are  repeated  in  the  London 
settlement  at  .St.  Clement  Danes. 

I  have  discusseil  the  Rochester  case 
at  some  length  in  my  little  study  of 
Thk  Village  CoMiacyiTT  {pp.  247- 
252).  Outside  the  defences  of  the 
castle  but  upon  the  great  mound,  on 
the  northern  part  of  which  the  castle 
is  built,  is  a  district  called  the  Boley 
Hill.  Tliis  district  is  not  only  topo- 
graphically distinct  from  the  castle 
and  town  of  Rochester  but  it  was 
also  constitutionally  distinct.  It  had 
a  separate  jurisdiction  of  its  own 
absolutely  independent  of  the  mayor 
and  corporation.     The  first  historical 
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notice  of  it  is  contained  in  a  charter 
of  Henry  the  fiJixth,  and  Edward  the 
Fourth  also  granted  a  charter  for  the 
holding  there  of  a  court  leet.  But 
these  charters  on]y  give  legal  sanc- 
tion to  much  more  ancient  custom. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  district  met 
in  legal  assembly  under  a  tree  in  the 
centre  of  their  district,  and  this  as- 
sembly determined  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  inhabitants  in  a 
manner  so  exclusive  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  mayor  and  corporation  of 
the  town  that  royal  proclamations  and 
other  aneouncemonta  of  the  kind  wore 
always  separately  read  at  the  assembly 
tree  after  they  had  been  promulgated 
at  the  Guildhall.  The  whole  history 
of  this  little  community  as  I  have 
traced  it  out  is  highly  interesting  and 
curious,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  represents  a  settlement  by  the 
Danes  following  one  of  their  successful 
attacks  upon  Rochester. 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  I  have 
had  to  piece  together  the  history  of 
the  Boley  Hill  community  at  Roch- 
ester just  as  I  am  endeavouring  to 
piece  together  the  history  of  the  St. 
Clement's  community  at  London,  and 
that  therefore  the  parallel  between 
the  two  cases  is  not  a  parallel  of 
actual  recorded  fact  on  the  one  side 
and  a  suggested  restoration  of  lost 
facts  on  the  other  side,  but  only  a 
parallel  between  two  separate  sets  of 
suggested  restoration.  This  argument 
would  have  some  force,  but  even  so 
I  think  the  fact  that  there  exists, 
as  I  shall  presently  prove,  a  close 
parallel  in  two  perfectly  distinct 
cities  is  important  enough  for  either 
case  to  act  as  a  support  to  the 
other.  But  I  can  go  a  step  further 
than  this,  for  in  the  Dublin  csiae  there 
is  far  better  record  evidence  of  the 
method  which  the  Danes  adopted 
when  they  successfully  made  good 
their  demands  for  a  settlement  in  or 
near  a  great  town  or  city. 


The  Scandinavian  antiquities 
Dublin  have  fortunately  had  a  special 
historian,  Mr.  Charles  Haliday,  and 
from  his  extensive  and  minute  re- 
searches '  based  on  documentary 
evidence  of  unquestionable  authority, 
I  summarise  the  principal  facts  for 
my  present  purpose.  The  oldest 
Norman  records  frequently  refer  to 
an  extra-mural  district  east  of  Dublin 
denominated  the  Stein  or  Staiiw,  a 
flat  piece  of  ground  extending  south- 
wards from  the  strand  of  the  Liffey 
to  the  lands  of  the  Rath  and  east- 
ward from  near  the  city  walls  to  the 
river  Dodder.  The  point  of  land 
here  referred  to  may  be  described  as 
an  elevated  ridge  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Liffey  and  the  Dodder,  form- 
ing what  the  Scandinavians  termed  a 
iVces  or  neck  of  land  between  two 
streams,  and  was  the  place  where  the 
Dublin  northmen  usually  landed.  I 
am  not  disposed  to  lay  over  much 
stress  upon  parallel  topographical 
details,  but  it  is  certainly  of  remark- 
able significance  that  this  extra-mural 
territory  of  Dublin  should  be  so 
closely  in  keeping  with  the  extra- 
mural territory  of  London  associated 
with  the  Danes.  As  in  Dublin  so  in 
London,  the  territory  proceeded  from 
the  strand  of  the  great  river  to  near 
the  city  walls  by  the  banks  of  the 
lesser  river,  thus  forming  a  neck  of 
land  between  two  streams.  In  Lon- 
don these  rivers  were  tho  Thames  and 
the  Fleet  respectively.  The  extent 
of  the  territory  in  London  I  shall 
discuss  more  fully  piesently,  but 
its  general  position  is  indicated  from 
its  Dublin  parallel  in  a  remarkably 
accurate  manner. 

The  place  known  as  the  Stein  in 
Dublin  was  called  after  a  great  mono- 
lith which  formerly  stood  not  far 
from  the  landing-place.     It  does  not 


■  0.   Haliday's    SoiJntiNAViAM   EiaaDOU 
ov  Ddbun  (1682). 
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appear  that  the  stoae  was  inscribed 
bat  it  stood  about  twelve  or  foarteea 
feet  above  ground  and  it  so  remained 
until  the  surroandiug  lands  were  laid 
out  in  streets  and  houses.  Down  to 
the  seventeenth  century  it  was  a  well 
known  landmark,  and  leases  of  the 
lands  near  seem  to  locate  the  property 
dealt  with  by  reference  to  "  the  Long 
atone  of  the  Stein."  '  This  spot  was 
called  by  the  native  Irish  "  the  Green 
of  Ath  Ciiath,"  and  the  successful 
Irish  chieftain,  Brian,  after  he  had 
driven  the  Danes  from  Dublin,  held 
a  great  council  there.*  Further  than 
this,  on  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Stein  there  existed  until  the  year  1686 
a  great  mound  known  as  the  Thing 
motha,  that  is  the  council  hill  for  the 
administi-ation  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Danish  tribesmen,  and  not  far  ofi 
the  Ilanyr  Hoeg  or  gallows  hUl  for 
the  execution  of  criminals.  All  that 
has  been  collected  about  thL<3  site  goes 
to  show  that  it  was  the  great  assembly 
place  of  the  Dublin  Danes,  and  that 
many  of  the  primitive  Danish  customs 
practised  at  such  places  were  continued 
long  after  the  Danish  rule  had  ceased, 
for  we  tind  that  the  Bowling  Green, 
the  archery  butts,  the  place  for  games, 
miracle  plays  and  pageants,  were  at 
this  mound,  and  that  upon  it  in  after 
years  the  Mayor  of  Dublin  sat  with 
his  jurats  under  a  tent  presiding  over 
the  armed  muster  of  the  citizens.^ 

Let  me  here  summarise  the  results 
we  have  obtained  from  these  examples. 
First  we  have  it  that  the  territory 
marked  off  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Danish  community  was  kept  distinct 
and  independent  of  the  surrounding 
territory  ;  secondly  that  this  territory 
was  not  merely  occupied  by  a  group  of 
individuals  but  was  held  by  a  social 

'  Op.  cit.,  152,  where  examples  are  quoted. 

^  Wabs  op  tub  Gaedhil  with  TBS  Gael, 
pp,  clzzii.  165.  This  work  describes  the 
holding  of  Dublin  by  the  Danes. 

•  Holiday,  op.  cit.,  169. 


unit  possessed  of  the  power  of  self 
government ;  thirdly  that  the  system 
of  government  was  upon  the  ancient 
Danish  line«  having  for  its  chief 
symbol  the  stone  or  mound  or  tree 
sacred  as  the  place  of  assembly ;  and 
lastly  that  this  open  air  place  of 
assembly  was  also  the  place  of 
festivals  and  ceremonies  of  a  sacred 
or  tribal  character  just  as  we  know  it 
to  have  been  in  the  earliest  days  of 
Danish  history.  These  four  results 
are  of  great  significance.  They  are 
associated  items  of  the  well  ascer- 
tained social  system  of  the  early 
Danish  tribesmen.  They  appear  in 
France,  in  Scotland,  everywhere  where 
the  Danish  people  extended  their  con- 
quest in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
when  they  were  at  the  zenith  of  their 
power  a.s  a  conquering  and  settling 
race.  They  are  indicative,  in  a  way 
which  perhaps  no  other  e\'idence  could 
be,  of  the  presence  of  Danish  settlers, 
and  coming  as  they  do  from  settle- 
ments in  our  own  country  they  may 
clearly  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  any  similar  evi- 
dence is  forthcoming  from  a  district 
such  as  St.  Clement  Danes,  London, 
which  has  not  kept  its  historical 
records  complete  enough  to  be  able  to 
do  without  the  assistance  affoixled  by 
parallel  events  elsewhere. 

With  this  evidence  before  us  we 
may  turn  to  the  facts  which  are 
recorded  of  the  doings  of  the  Danes 
at  London,  for  these  will  satisfy  the 
initial  difficulty  by  showing  that  the 
Danes  at  London  remained  outside 
the  walls  because  as  conquerors  they 
did  not  obtain  rights  inside.  After 
the  peace  of  Wodmore  which  gave 
Essex  to  the  Danes,  the  fleet  of  the 
Danes  in  885  steered  up  the  Thames 
and  beset  Rochester,  which  held  out 
until  it  was  relieved  by  Alfred,  and  at 
the  close  of  this  part  of  the  great 
struggle  Loudon  is  definitely  stated  to 
have  been  in  Alfred's  hands.     This  is 
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the  main  point  to  atart  with,  for  all 
befoi-e  that  is  uncertain.  It  had  been 
plundered  in  851  and  in  880  the 
Danes  were  as  near  as  Fulham,  where 
they  wintered,  but  these  facta  do  not, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  warrant  Mr. 
Green's  assumption  that  London  was 
all  this  time,  under  the  terms  of  the 
peace  of  Wedmore,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Danes.  I  think  on  the  contrary 
that  the  fact  that  the  year  886  sees 
London  in  Alfred's  hands,  without 
mention  of  his  having  won  it  back 
from  the  Danish  chief,  argues  that  it 
had  never  been  actually  taken  by  the 
Danes.  There  is  much  argument  for 
this  position  which  cannot  be  stated 
here,  but  it  rents  upon  a  set  of  facts 
regarding  the  constitutional  history  of 
London  which  h&a  never  been  taken 
into  account  by  historians,  particularly 
by  those  of  the  school  of  Freeman 
and  Stubbs.  If,  however,  London 
was  not  actually  in  possession  it  was 
often  attacked,  generally  surrounded 
and  virtually  hemmed  in  by  the  Danes. 
This  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  grant  of  a  place  of  settlement 
outside  its  walls,  and  I  think  the 
peace  of  Alfred  and  Guthmm  in  878 
allowed  this  concession  to  the  isolated 
Danish  settlers  although  it  shifted 
back  the  formal  boundary  of  the 
Danish  country  to  the  river  Lea,  fai* 
east  of  London. 

If  the  general  history  of  the  events 
recorded  of  these  times  points  to  the 
fact  of  a  settlement  juut  outside 
London  it  would  be  confirmed  if  local 
history  gave  us  any  of  the  internal 
details  of  such  a  settlement.  It  was 
a  tribal  community  which  settled, 
not  a  mere  herd  of  people  brought 
together  by  the  tide  of  conquest. 
The  territory  wliich  was  allotted  to 
this  community  was  singularly  fitted 
to  Danish  requirements,  as  we  have 
already  seen  by  its  remarkable  parallel 
to  the  Danish  territory  in  Dublin, 
and    it    has    left    its    landmarks   on 


the  map  of  London  for  many  cen- 
turies. 

We  may  turn  for  information  first 
to  the  boundaries  of  Westminster,  for 
if  these  boundaries  did  not  reach  to 
the  City,  the  intervening  territory 
will  form  a  valuable  part  of  the  pre- 
sent enquiry.  The  first  description 
of  these  boundaries  is  in  a  charter  of 
King  £klgar  dated  951,  and  is  thus 
described  (translated  from  the  Anglo 
Saxon  by  Mr.  G.  Saunders  in  Arch«- 
OLOGiA,  vol.  xxvi.)  I 

First  up  from  Thames  along  Merfleet 
to  Pollen-Stock,  so  to  Bulinga  Fen,  after- 
wards from  the  Fen  along-  the  old  ditch, 
to  Cowford.  From  Cowford  up,  along 
Tybume  to  the  broad  mihtary  road  : 
following  the  military  road  to  the  old 
stock  of  St.  Andrews  Church  :  then 
within  London  Fen,  proceeding  south  on 
Thames  to  mid-stream,  and  along  stream, 
by  land  and  strand,  to  Merfleet. 

There  is  not  much  to  distinguish  the 
eastern  boundary  in  this  description, 
but  "  within  Ijondon  Fen "  means 
within  on  the  Westminster  side.  This 
is  confirmed  by  a  subsequent  descrip- 
tion of  the  boundary  of  Westminster 
which  appears  in  a  decree  of  1222 
for  terminating  a  dispute  between  the 
Abbey  and  the  See  of  London  respect- 
ing the  ecclesiastical  franchise  of  the 
conventual  church  of  St.  Peter. 

This  decree  entirely  excludes  from 
the  Westminster  franchise  towards 
the  east  aU  the  precinct  of  the 
Savoy,  and  the  entire  parishes  of 
St.  Mary- le- Strand  and  St.  Clement 
Danes,  with  portions  of  the  parishes 
of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Giles.  We 
thus  have  a  piece  of  ground,  which 
was  uncovered  in  Aggas's  plan  of 
London  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
which  at  a  later  period  included 
Drury  Lane,  at  the  end  of  White 
Hart  Yard,  and  extended  to  Somer- 
set House  and  the  river  front.  The 
growth  of  buildings  here  during  the 
Stuart    and    early   Georgian   periods 
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has  obscured  ita  early  liistory,  but  the 
old  boundaries  of  Westcuiaster  and 
of  the  city  tell  their  story  well  and 
enable  us  to  look  upon  this  territory 
A8  belonging  to  a  special  period  and 
a  special  series  of  events.  This  terri- 
tory, through  which  the  new  street 
runs  directly,  did  not  belong  either 
to  Westminster  or  to  the  City.  We 
must  go  further  back  for  its  origin 
than  to  parishes  and  precincts,  and 
then  we  come  upon  a  place  named 
Aldwych.  Colonel  Prideaux,  a  well 
known  London  antiquary,  thus  de- 
scribes it : 

South  of  Great  Queen  Street  is  a  dis- 
trict which  was  co-extensive  with  the 
area  of  what  was  perhaps  the  oldest 
suburb  of  London,  the  village  of  Ealdwic 
or  Aldwic,  known  later  as  AJdewyoh  and 
of  which  BO  late  as  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts  some  vestiges  remained  in  Old- 
wich  Close,  an  open  space  which  lay  to 
the  south  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  This 
Tillage  in  the  tenth  century  was  largely 
colonised  by  the  Danes  after  whom  the 
neighbouring  church  of  St.  Clement  was 
named.  Tiie  high  road  of  the  village 
which  connected  it  with  the  hospital  of 
St.  Giles,  was  known  as  the  via  do  Aldc- 
wych  and  is  represented  by  the  modern 
Drury  Lane  with  the  exception  of  the 
south  eastern  extremity  which  led  to  the 
holy  well  of  St.  Clement  and  the  name 
of  which  still  survives  in  Wych  Street. 
(MoTBS  AND  QcRUiES,  9th  ser.,  ii.  81). 

This  is  the  territory  which  I  think 
was  Danish  territory  in  the  tenth 
century  and  which  was  sufiioiently 
separate  from  the  City  and  from 
Westminster  to  have  been  included 
in  neither  of  these  places  up  to  the 
time  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First. 

So  much  for  the  territorial  portion 
of  the  history;  we  can  now  turn  to 
the  constitutional  history,  for  in  this, 
I  think,  we  have  many  important 
clues  not  hitherto  properly  brought 
into  the  history  of  London.  If  in 
connection  with  a  territory  which 
kept  its  distinctiveness  down  to  his- 


torical times  wo  can  discover  customs 
wliich  can  only  be  explained  by  re- 
ference to  Danish  customs  in  other 
places,  as  for  instance  Dublin  and 
Rochester  already  referred  to,  the 
argument  liecomes  all  the  stronger 
that  this  must  have  been  the  place 
of  settlement  of  the  Danish  ooa- 
querors  of  the  country  round  London. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  relic 
of  a  Danish  settlement  is  the  stone 
monolith  at  which  the  chief  of  the 
tribe  was  installed  and  the  assembly 
of  the  tribe  met  to  discuss  and  settle 
the  affairs  of  the  community.  This  is 
to  be  identified  with  a  stone  cross,  as 
it  was  called  in  later  days,  which  stood 
opposite  the  Bishop  of  Worcester's 
house,  now  Somerset  House,  in  the 
Strand,  and  the  means  of  identifica- 
tion are  most  interesting.  In  the  first 
place  it  was  the  spot  where  the  dues 
were  paid.  This  appears  from  a 
manorial  custom  first  recorded,  accord- 
ing to  Hazlitt's  Tenures  op  Land,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  when 
it  appears  that  the  dues  for  a  piece 
of  land  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement 
Danes  were  six  horse-shoes  paid 
annually  "at  the  Stone  Cross'  {ad 
crucem  lapid-eam).  This  land  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Corporation 
of  London  who  annually  now  render 
six  horse-shoes  for  it  at  the  Court  of 
Exeheqtier.'  The  important  point 
hero  is  that  the  manor  dues  were 
rendered  at  the  atone  cross — the  dues 
of  the  community,  that  is,  rendered 
at  the  place  of  assembly  of  the  com- 
munity. That  this  ia  a  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  manor  custom  is  to 
be  gathered  from  further  customs  con- 
nected with  this  stone  cross  so  called. 
Thus  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First 
"  the  justices  itinorant  set  at  the  stone 
cross  "  in  the  open  air.*  The  custom 
is   alluded  to  by   several   authorities 
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and  there  can  Vie  no  doubt  that  it 
occurred.'  Au  open  air  court  of  this 
kind  is  obviously  of  archaic  Bignifi- 
cance.  The  justices  came  to  it  as 
to  a  place  independent  of  the  City  or 
of  Middlesex  and  they  came  in  con- 
formity no  doubt  to  ancient  custom, 
not  to  thirteenth  century  i-equire- 
ments.  That  custom  takes  us  back 
to  the  Danish  settlement  where  the 
heads  of  the  tribe  met,  in  London 
as  they  did  at  Dublin  and  at  Roches- 
ter, at  a  monolith  or  other  significant 
landmark  and  as,  according  to  all 
ancient  authorities,  was  the  practice 
in  Danesland  and  throughout  Scan- 
dinavia. It  was  the  meeting-place 
of  the  assembly  of  the  Danish  com- 
munity, the  place  where  they  adminis- 
tered their  affairs  and  their  laws. 
And  in  lat«r  days,  before  the  district 
had  lost  its  ancient  idiosyncrasy  of 
independence  of  both  London  and  of 
Westminster,  it  was  administered  by 
the  King's  justices,  but  in  the  archaic 
Danish  fashion  and  on  the  ancient 
Danish  spot. 

There  is  the  additional  significance 
of  the  Maypole  of  the  Strand  so  well 
known  as  connected  with  this  spot. 
The  Maypole  with  its  accompanying 
ceremonial  is  a  very  ancient  relic  of 


'  Ohbonicles  ov  the  LIazobb  abd 
Setebiffs  of  London,  237,  243;  Penant'a 
London,  169  ;  Stow's  London  (edit.  Thorns), 
165. 


the  past  and  it  is  essentially  connect 
with  a  settled  communit)'.  Nowhere 
in  England  was  it  otherwise  than  a 
public  institution,  a  part  of  the  cor- 
porate life  of  the  people.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe  it  is  something 
more  than  this — it  is  connected  with 
the  special  feature  of  early  life,  namely 
tiie  tribal  community  and  above  all 
the  tribal  community  of  the  northmen. 
That  it  should  have  survived  so 
strongly  in  this  particular  spot  in 
London  justifies  the  assumption  that 
it  comes  down  from  the  same  tribal 
community  of  the  Danes  who  settled 
outside  London  walls  and  gave  the 
name  of  Aldwych  to  this  district. 

All  these  facts  when  placed  together 
and  treated  as  a  whole,  when  con- 
sidered aa  the  parallel  facts  of  London 
and  Rochester  and  London  and  Dublin, 
tell  a  connected  story.  When  treated 
separately  they  do  not  tell  much  story 
at  all  and  leave  unaccounted  for  this 
remarkable  piece  of  territory  between 
London  and  Westminster,  the  archaic 
and  significant  customs  obtaining  there, 
and  all  tlio  history  which  must  have 
flowed  from  the  undoubted  Danish 
occupation  of  the  district.  It  is  there- 
fore justifiable  to  rely  upon  the  con- 
necting links  as  necessary  parts  of  the 
story,  and  to  read  that  story  as  one  of 
the  early  chapters  of  the  history  of 
extra-mural  London — that  remarkable 
history  which  is  not  yet  finished. 

Laurence  Gomme. 
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"The  Irish  would  have  been  free 
long  ago  only  for  their  damned  soub." 
So  said  John  Mitchell  many  years  ago, 
and  this  is  really  the  keynote  of  Mr. 
George  Moore's  Untillkd  Field.  If 
for  "  free  "  we  read  "  fit  to  Uke  their 
place  as  constituents  of  the  British 
Empire,"  and  if,  to  placat«  the  Non- 
conformist conscience,  we  leave  out 
the  epithet  attached  to  souls,  no 
better  phrase  could  be  devised  to  de- 
scribe the  real  Irish  difficulty  of  the 
present  age  and  Mr.  Moore's  attitude 
with  respect  to  it.  Is  Ireland  des- 
tined to  lie  for  ever  paralysed  under 
the  hypnotism  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  ?  Mr.  Moore  says,  no.  He 
predicts  that  in  twenty-five  years 
Ireland  will  be  a  Protestant  country. 
The  Catholics  are  emigrating  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  thousand  a  year,  and, 
according  to  his  reading  of  the  pro- 
blem, they  are  emigrating  because  the 
priest  not  only  takes  vast  toll  of  their 
too  scanty  earnings,  but  because  he  has 
crushed  all  the  joy  out  of  their  exis- 
tence. The  instinct  of  the  Gael  is  now 
to  disappear,  and  America  is  his  chosen 
refuge  from  priestly  tyranny.  In  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries  all  the 
intelligence  of  Ireland  had  gone  into 
religion.  Since  Cormac's  chapel  she 
has  built  nothing  but  mud  cabins. 
Since  the  Cross  of  Cong  she  has  im- 
ported Virgins  from  Germany.  Ire- 
land is  immersed  in  the  religious 
vocation,  and  there  can  be  no  renais- 
sance without  a  religious  revolt.  To 
the  priest  everything  is  impure. 
Young  men  and  young  women  must 
not  meet  lest  fleshly  desires  should  be 

'  The  Untillhd  PiBU>,by  George  Moore. 
Lippincott. 


engendered.  Marriage  arranged  by 
the  parents  and  sanctified  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  priest  may  be  encouraged, 
but  it  must  be  divorced  from  senti- 
ment, which  is  carnal.  In  Homb 
Sickness  Mr.  Mooro  gives  some 
scenes  which  are  very  illustrative  of 
peaiiant  life  in  the  Ireland  of  to-day. 
Bryden,  an  emigrant  from  Ireland, 
had  been  thirteen  years  in  America. 
Ho  had  been  doing  well  as  a  bar- 
keeper in  the  Bowery  of  New  York. 
But  he  fell  into  poor  health,  and 
having  plenty  of  money  he  determined 
to  see  how  the  people  at  home  were 
getting  on.  At  first  he  was  soothed 
by  the  stillness  and  quietude  of  rural 
Ireland,  but  after  a  while  its  empti- 
ness became  almost  intolerable  : — 

It  was  comfortable  to  sit  by  the  mild 
peat  fire  watching  the  smoke  of  the  pipes 
drifting  up  the  chimney,  and  all  Bryden 
wanted  was  to  be  let  alone ;  he  did  not 
want  to  hear  of  anyone's  misfortunes. 
But  about  nine  o'clock  a  number  of 
^ollagers  came  in,  and  their  appearance 
was  depressing.  Bryden  remembered 
one  or  two  of  them — he  used  to  know 
them  very  well  when  he  was  a  boy. 
Their  talk  was  as  depressing  as  fiheir 
appearance,  and  he  could  feel  no  interest 
in  them.  He  was  not  moved  when  he 
heard  that  Higgins  the  stonemason  was 
dead ;  he  was  not  affected  when  he 
learned  that  Mai-y  Kelly,  who  used  to  do 
the  laundcy  at  the  Big  House,  had  mar- 
ried; he  wa.?  only  interested  when  ho 
heard  she  had  gone  to  America,  No,  he 
had  not  met  them,  America  is  a  big 
place.  Then  one  of  the  peasants  asked 
him  if  he  remembered  Patsy  Carabine, 
that  used  to  do  the  gardening  at  the  Big 
House.  Yes,  he  remembered  Patsy  welL 
Patsy  was  in  the  poor-house.  All  this 
was  very  sad,  and  to  avoid  hearing 
any  further  unpleasantness,  Bryden  be- 
gan to  tell  them  about  America.    And 
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they  Bat  round  listeniag  to  him,  but  all 
the  tHlking  was  on  his  side,  and  he 
wearied  of  it.  The  peasants  were  all 
agreed  that  they  would  make  nothing 
out  of  their  farruB.  Their  regret  was  that 
they  had  not  gone  to  America  when  they 
were  young. 

The  depression  of  the  Sleepy 
HoUow  in  which  ho  finds  himself 
would  have  soon  driven  Bryden  back 
to  America  ;  but  he  falls  in  love  with 
Margaret  Dirken  : — 

They  had  not  met  very  often  when  she 
said,  "  James,  you  had  not  better  come 
here  so  often  calling  to  me." 

"  Don't  you  wish  me  to  come  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  I  wish  you  to  come  well  enough ; 
but  keeping  company  is  not  the  custom 
of  the  country,  and  I  don't  want  to  be 
talked  about." 

"  Are  you  afraid  the  priest  would  speak 
against  us  from  the  altar  ?  " 

"He  has  spoken  against  keeping 
company." 

"But  if  we  are  going  to  be  married 
there  is  no  harm  in  walking  out  to. 
gether.'' 

*'  Well,  not  80  much,  but  marriages  are 
made  dilTerent  in  these  parts:  there  ia 
not  mnoh  courting  here." 

Bryden  chafes  at  the  tyranny  of 
the  priest,  who  will  not  allow  danc- 
ing, and  will  not  have  boys  and  girls 
loitering  about  and  talking  of  love. 
Love  in  hateful ;  marriage  is  a  neces- 
sity ;  but  there  must  be  no  love- 
making.  Bryden  leaves  Margaret 
Dirken  and  goes  back  to  the  Bowery 
bar-room. 

Julia  Cahill's  Cursk  ia  a  power- 
ful story  on  the  same  theme  :  the 
priest  is  sending  away  Life,  the  emi- 
grants are  following  Life,  it  is  Life 
they  are  seeking.  Even  the  well-to- 
do  want  to  go  away.  The  people  are 
weary  of  the  country.  They  want  to 
lose  themselves.  It  is  a  sort  of 
national  euthanaiia — a  wish  to  forget 
themselves. 

The  teaching  of  the  whole  book  is 
that  the  Catholics  are  leaving  Ireland 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  thousand  a  year, 


because  there  i.s  no  joy  in  Ireland^ 
But  many  battles  have  to  be  fought 
before  the  decisive  struggle  for  free- 
will begins.  Mr.  Moore  declares  that 
in  twenty-five  years  Ireland  will  be  a 
Protestant  country,  but  he  seems  to 
forget  that,  if  the  priests  are  banish- 
ing the  proletariat,  legislation  is  driv- 
ing moneyed  and  educated  classes 
(which  are  mainly  Protestant)  into 
exile. 

The  most  definite  and  practical  sug- 
gestion of  the  book  is  that  the  decree 
imposing  celibacy  on  the  priesthood 
should  be  revoked.  Celibacy  was 
made  obligatory,  he  urges,  on  the 
priesthood  only  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  why  should  not  the  obligation 
now  be  removed  t  The  Greek  priests 
are  allowed  to  marry.  The  priest  is 
often  the  only  man  in  an  Irish  parish 
who  could  afford  to  bring  up  a  family 
in  some  comfort  and  to  educate  them. 
If  each  priest  were  to  take  a  wife, 
about  ten  thousand  children  would  be 
born  within  the  year ;  forty  thousand 
children  would  be  added  to  the  Catho- 
lic population  in  ten  years ;  and  thus 
Ireland  would  be  saved  from  becom- 
ing a  Protestant  country.  This  is  the 
theme  of  A  Lktter  to  Rome.  The 
teaching  of  The  Wild  Goosb,  the 
most  charming  of  the  thirteen  sketches 
of  which  the  volume  consists,  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  striking  sen- 
tences :  Every  race  has  its  own  special 
genius.  The  Germans  have,  or  have 
had,  music.  The  French  and  Italians 
have,  or  have  had,  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. The  English  have,  or  have  had, 
poetry.  The  Irish  had,  and  alas ! 
they  still  have,  for  their  special  genius 
the  religious  vocation.  This  ia  hia 
ultimatum  : 

"  You  won't  believe,"  said  Harding, "  in 
the  possibility  of  a  Celtic  renaissance 
with  the  revival  of  the  language  ?  '' 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  Catholics.  The 
Catholic  kneels  like  the  camel,  that  bur- 
dens may  be  laid  upon  him.    You  know 
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as  well  08  I  do,  Harding,  that  the  art  and 
literature  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries 
were  due  to  a  sudden  dispersal,  a  sudden 
shedding,  of  the  prejudieee  and  conven- 
tions of  the  iniddle  ages.  The  renais- 
sance was  a  joyous  returning  to  Hellenism, 
the  source  of  all  beauty.  There  is  as  Uttlo 
free  lovo  in  Ireland  as  there  is  free 
thought;  men  have  ceased  to  care  for 
women,  and  women  to  care  for  men. 
Nothing  thrives  in  Ireland  but  the  celi- 
bate, the  priest,  the  nun  and  the  ox. 
There  is  no  unfaith  and  the  'x-iolence  of 
the  priest  is  against  any  sensual  trans- 
gression. A  girl  marries  at  once  or  be- 
comes a  ntm — a  free  girl  is  in  danger. 
There  is  no  courtship,  there  is  no  walking 
out,  and  the  passion  which  is  the  direct 
inspiration  of  all  the  world's  music  and 
art  is  reduced  to  the  mere  act  of  begetting 
children." 

"  Love  books  his  passage  in  the  emi- 
grant's ship,''  said  Rodney.  "  You  speak 
truly.  There  are  no  bastards  in  Ireland, 
and  the  bastard  is  the  outward  sign  of 
inward  grace." 

"  That  which  tends  to  weaken  life  is 
the  only  evil,  that  which  strengthens  life 
the  only  good,  and  the  result  of  this 
Puritanical  Catholicism  will  be  an  empty 
Ireland." 

"Ireland  has  always  struck  me,"  said 
Bodney,  "  as  a  place  that  God  had  in- 
tended to  do  something  with;  but  He 
changed  His  mind,  and  that  change  of 
Doind  happened  about  a  thousand  years 
ago.  Since  then  the  Gael  has  been 
wasting." 

Much  of  all  this  has  been  said 
before,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  quite 
recently ;  but  information,  valuable  in 
itself,  has  been  conveyed  in  a  style  so 
vulgar  and  illiterate  that  it  has  been 
difficult  to  consider  it  with  patience; 
and  there  has  been  so  much  exaggera- 
tion that  true  statements  have  lost 
much  of  their  power  to  convince.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  Irish  peasant's 
lot  is  rendered  joyless  through  a  mor- 
bid dread  of  licentiousness.  The 
Catholic  Bishops  have  protested 
against  The  Golden  Tbeasuby  as 
a  subject  for  examination,  and  the 
Commissioners  of  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation have  felt  bound  to  appoint  an 
alternative  course  for  Roman  Catholic 


candidates.  It  is  said  that  one  of 
the  condemned  paaoages  was  that 
which  was  glorified  by  Huskin  aa  a 
supremely  chaste  homage  to  budding 
womanhood  : 


And  vital  feelings  of  delight 
Shall  rear  her  form  to  stately  height, 
Her  virgin  bosom  swell. 


Virgin  bosom  !  How  shocking  !  How 
repulsive  to  the  modesty  of  the 
Catholic  youth  !  The  motto  of  the 
Bishops  would  appear  to  be  Pueria 
omnia  impura.  There  mast  be  no 
dalliance,  no  oarUtys  ;  if  Amaryllis 
is  found  sporting  in  the  shade,  she 
must  be  driven  home  to  her  squalid 
cabin  ;  and  Neaera  had  better  not 
let  the  tangles  of  her  hair  be  too 
much  in  evidence  at  Mass  on  Sunday. 

It  is  true  also  that  the  scanty 
earnings  of  the  peasants  are  wrung 
from  them  by  the  priest,  so  that  they 
may  erect  vast  cathedrals  which  never 
contain  more  than  a  handful  of  wor- 
shippers, but  which  in  their  ugly 
hugeness  and  tawdry  ornaments  mock 
the  meanness  and  squalor  of  the 
hovels  which  are  the  only  other  build- 
ings for  miles  and  mites  around  on 
every  side.  Mr.  Moore's  sketches 
are  put  forward  only  as  works  of 
imagination,  but  tliey  depict  never- 
theless a  state  of  things  really 
existent;  and  they  have  an  added 
interest  as  being  the  work  of  a 
Catholic. 

A  gillie  not  long  ago  told  an  agent, 
a  friend  of  the  present  writer,  that 
he  had  to  pay  the  Church  £"2  10a. 
every  year.  Being  asked  what  were 
his  wages,  he  replied,  "£5  besides 
what  I  make  by  odd  jobs."  "  Do 
you  know,"  said  the  agent,  "  that  a 
Protestant  with  such  wages  would  not 
give  the  Church  half  a  crown  a  year  % 
Why  don't  you  refuse  to  pay  ? " 

"  Sure,  sir,  the  priest  would  not  let 
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near  him  if  I  didn't  pay,  and  what 
would  I  do  without  confession  and 
absolution  ? " 

Nor  aro  the  ignorance  and  super- 
stition of  tho  peasantry  exaggerated. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  exaggerate 
them.  The  writer  has  this  tale  from 
a  quite  trustworthy  source.  A  peasant 
having  plucked  up  courage  to  refuse 
an  exaction,  in  leaving  said,  "Sure, 
yer  Rav'rence  won't  do  anything  on 
me  for  ref usin'  1 " 

"  No,  my  man,  I'll  just  leave  you  Mi 
statu,  qiu),"  replied  the  priest,  feeling 
sure  that  he  would  think  better  of  his 
refusal.  In  less  than  a  month  the 
poor  fellow  came  back  with  the  sum 
demanded  and  begged  the  priest  to 
take  him  out  of  "  statchaco  "  for  he 
had  "done  ne'er  a  ha'porth  of  good 
since  his  Rav'rence  put  him  in  it." 

The  Untelled  Field  is  admirably 
written ;  the  writer  has  a  rare  power 
of  generating  a  kind  of  set-grey  atmo- 
sphere in  his  pictures  of  rural  life. 
A  Dublin  Catholic  journal  gives  the 
name  "Sour face"  to  the  Protestant, 
why  we  cannot  guess.  In  our  ex- 
perience it  is  the  poor  Catholic  who 
looks  sour,  or  rather  sad.  Melancholy 
has  "  marked  him  for  her  own  "  ;  his 
tone  of  voice  is  as  sod  as  the  wind  that 
sweeps  over  the  dreary  bogs,  as  the 
mournful  Celtic  melodies — "the  cry 
of  one  driven  out  into  the  night — 
into  a  night  of  wind  and  rain."  The 
very  name  Kiilamey  is,  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Kerryman,  a  wail.  The  book  is 
full  of  picturesque  description,  and 
happy  imagery ;  and  it  is  quite  free 
from  exaggeration  and  from  any 
attempt  to  suppress  adverse  evidence. 
In  fact,  like  the  good  Bishop  Butler, 
he  sometimes  puts  the  case  against 
himself  better  than  his  opponents 
could  have  put  it.  At  least,  few 
Irish  priests  could  turn  the  tables 
on  the  adversary  so  cleverly  as  Father 
Murphy  does  on  Mr.  Carmady  in  the 
Wild  Ooosb  : — 
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Father  Murphy  began  by  deploring  the 
evils  of  emigration,  and  said  Mr.  Carmady 
deserved  their  thanks  for  directing  popular 
attention  to  this  evil.  He  complimented 
Mr.  Carmady  on  tho  picturesque  manner 
in  which  he  had  described  the  emptying 
of  the  country,  but  he  could  not  agree 
with  him  regarding  the  causes  which  had 
brought  about  this  lamentable  desire  to 
leave  the  fatherland.  Mr.  Carmady's 
theorj'  was  that  the  emptying  of  Ireland 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Irish  priests 
had  Buoceedod  in  inducing  men  to  refrain 
from  the  ooimnission  of  sm,  Mr.  Cannady 
did  not  reproach  the  priest  with  having 
failed,  but  with  having  succeeded — a 
strange  complaint.  The  cause  of  the 
emigiation,  according  to  Mr.  Carmady, 
was  the  desire  of  a  sinless  people  for  sin 
— a  strange  accusation.  Tho  people  were 
leaving  Ireland  because  thoy  desired  to 
indulge  in  indecent  living.  The  words 
Mr.  Carmady  used  were  "  the  joy  of  life," 
but  the  meaning  of  these  words  was  well 
known.  No  race  had  ever  been  hbelled 
as  the  Irish  race  had  been ;  but  no  hbel 
had  ever  equalled  the  libel  which  he  had 
heard  to-day,  that  the  Irish  race  were 
leaving  Ireland  in  search  of  sin.  They 
had  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  dancing 
girl,  and  according  to  Mr,  Carmady  it 
would  seem  that  a  nation  ooxdd  save 
itself  by  jigging. 

As  a  work  of  art  there  is  one  small 
point  in  which  The  Untilled  Field 
falls  short.  Mr.  Moore  has  lived  so 
long  out  of  Ireland  that  he  quite 
forgets  how  the  peasants  talk.  No 
day  labourer  could  possibly  say,  "  I 
shall  be  reaping  to-morrow."  No 
colleen  could  say,  "  are  they  not 
beautiful  1 "  No  beggar  man  could 
say  "one  never  knows  till  one  tries." 
All  these  are  English  modes  of  speech 
and  do  not  exist  in  the  peasant  voca- 
bulary, ril,  ain't,  and  ye  n^ever  know 
would  be  the  Irish  equivalents. 
However,  Mr.  Moore  has  only  given 
us  English  for  Irish  dialect.  He  has 
spared  us  false-Irish,  such  as  abounds 
in  the  books  of  English  writers  on 
Ireland.  We  meet  no  monstrous 
forms  like  prasle,  quane,  belave  or 
(worse  of  all)  i/iz  as  a  singular.  Fix 
is  always  plural,  and  is  a  very  usefu 
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form.  Everyone  must  have  felt  how 
inconvenient  is  the  ambigiiitj  of  yo« 
in  orthodox  speech.  Another  deside- 
rate particle  is  sure,  which  English 
writers  hardly  ever  use  rightly  ; 
Thackeray,  however,  understood  its 
use.  When  Miss  Fotheringay  said 
"  Sure  I  made  a  beefsteak  pie,"  she 
used  rightly  a  particle  which  conveys 
some  such  meaning  as  "  i/ou  wUl  be 
glad  (or  turpriaed)  to  hear  that  I 
have  made  a  beefsteak  pie."  The 
Irish  etliical  dative,  on  me,  is  also  a 
form  mucli  needed  in  English  speech. 
"Sure  he's  afther  lamin'  me  harse  on 
me "  is  Irish  for  "  I  have  to  inform 
you  that  I  have  ju.st  suCFered  an  in- 
jury at  his  hands  in  the  laming  of  my 
horse."  The  divU  figures  largely  in 
Irish  dialect.  Such  is  the  whirligig 
of  things  that  it  is  sometimes  an 
epithet  of  commendation.  A  Dublin 
barrister  who  had  just  failed  in  a 
prosecution  was  recently  greeted  on 
coming  out  of  court  by  the  young 
daughter  of  the  defendant  with  the 
words  "  Ye  thought  ye  were  the  divil 
but  yer  noss  (not)."  Education  would 
have  made  her  say,  "you  thought 
there  was  no  limit  to  tlie  success  of 
your  baneful  powers."  But  how 
much  better  was  the  little  girl's  style  ! 
Mr.  Moore  does  not  attempt  dialect, 
and  this  is  the  proper  coarse  for  a 
writer,  unless  he  thoroughly  under- 
stands it,  as  very  few  do.  The  authors 
of  Experiences  of  an  Irish  R.M.  are 
infallible  as  to  dialect  and  diction, 
but  they  stand  alone.  Few  are 
endurable.  The  present  writer  has 
heard  players  on  the  English  stage 
Bay  "  Ocb  begorra  I  cawnt,"  and  has 
seen  an  Irish  colleen  in  a  London 
theatre  lift  her  hands  to  the  gods  and 
declare  "  I  shall  nevah  be  false  to  the 
'ouse  of  Kavanagh,"  with  the  accent 
on  the  penult  of  Kavanagh  which  is 
a  dactyl.  Then,  why  are  English 
writers  careful  to  write  shure  in  the 
Irish  mouth  ?     Did  any  one  ever  pro- 


nounce the  word  otherwise  t  Again, 
Paddy  of  course  says  munnt/,  nayber, 
onner ;  but  so  does  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Wiiy,  then,  call  attention  to 
a  perfectly  normal  pronunciation  7 
But,  indeed,  in  dialect  and  diction  few 
novelists  are  free  from  strange  in- 
consistencies. The  heroic  characters 
hardly  ever  have  any  peculiarities  of 
dialect  or  diction,  and  even  the  funny 
man  forgets  his  brogue  and  talks  like 
a  book  if  the  story  by  any  chance 
carries  him  into  a  heroic  or  "  strong  " 
situation.  We  are  grateful  to  Mr. 
Moore  for  not  attempting  the  Irish 
dialect,  and  we  wish  English  novelists 
and  playwrights  would  follow  bis 
example. 

The  note  of  depression,  even  of  de- 
spair, which  runs  through  the  whole 
book  is  nowhere  so  emphasised  as  in 
A  Playhouse  IS  THE  Waste,  Father 
James  was  the  priest  of  the  poorest 
parish  in  Ireland,  and  was  constantly 
engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  to 
keep  his  miserable  flock  alive,  and  at 
home.  Weaving  and  lace-making  had 
been  tried  in  vain ;  they  only  helped 
emigration  ;  there  was  a  famine  every 
three  or  four  years ;  and  the  relief 
works  were  the  only  hope.  The 
relief  works  helped  to  aggravate  the 
general  depression;  the  roads,  which 
were  made  only  to  supply  work  for 
the  starving  peasantry,  led  nowhere, 
and  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  bog 
when  the  relief  money  was  exhausted. 
Father  James  had  been  reading  about 
the  Oberammergau  performances  and 
it  occurred  to  him  that  if  visitors 
came  from  every  part  of  Europe  to 
see  a  few  peasants  acting  a  miracle 
play  in  the  Tyrol,  people  might  at 
least  come  from  Dublin  to  see  an 
"  Oberammergau  in  the  West."  The 
priest  is  knitting  stockings.  He  used 
to  read,  but  it  was  a  trial  to  put 
down  an  absorbing  book  to  attend  a 
sick  call ;  and  knitting  had  such  a 
tendency  to  make  him  think  : — 
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"  Do  you  know,"  said  I,  "  your  play- 
house touches  me  to  the  heart.  Once 
pleasure  hovered  over  your  parish,  but 
the  bud  did  aot  alight.  Let  mo  start  a 
subsuription  for  you  in  Dublin." 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  the  priest,  "  that 
would  be  possible." 

"  Not  for  mo  to  get  fifty  pounds  ?  '' 

"  Yes,  you  might  get  the  money,  but  I 
don't  think  we  could  ever  get  up  a  per- 
formance of  the  play." 

"  And  why  not  ?  " 

"You  see  the  wind  came  and  blew 
down  the  wall,  and  I  think  they  look  upon 
that  wind  as  a  manifestation  of  God's 
disapproval.  The  idea  of  amusemeat 
shocks  them." 

Besides,  the  widow  Sheridan's  pretty 
daughter  who  was  to  play  Good  Deeds 
in  the  miracle  play  had  been  led 
astray  one  evening  returning  from 
rehearsal,  had  been  ivake  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  and  had  been  sent 
to  America.  As  for  the  result  of  her 
loakeneaa  : 

Mrs.  Sheridan  put  a  bit  of  string 
round  its  throat  and  bm-ied  it  one  night 
near  the  playhouse.  And  it  was  three 
nights  .s.fter  that  the  storm  rose,  and  the 
ohUd  was  seen  pulling  the  thatch  out  of 
the  roof  i 

Father  James  sums  up  the  matter 
in  the  touching  words  :  "  The  Celt  is 
melting  like  snow  :  he  lingers  in  little 
patches  in  the  corner  of  the  field,  and 
hands  are  stretched  from  every  side. 
For  it  is  human  to  stretch  hands  to 
fleeting  things,  but  as  well  might  we 
try  to  retain  the  snow." 

Mr.  Moore  can  write  very  prettily, 
as  when  he  tells  ua  how  the  emigrant 
"  remembered  a  green  undulating 
country,  out  of  which  the  trees  seemed 
to  emerge  like  vapours,  and  a  line  of 
pearl-coloured  mountains  showing 
above  the  horizon  on  fine  days." 
What  makes  his  literary  skill  the 
more  effective  is  the  feeling  that  he 
sets  no  store  by  it  himself.  He  is  too 
much  in  earnest  to  pose,  as  he  tells  of 
Ireland's  fidelity  to   her   religion    to 


Rome,  to  everything  except  herself, 
her  determination  to  do  everything 
but  try  to  make  life  worth  living. 
The  Irish  are  too  poor  to  pay  for 
pleasure,  but  they  are  not  too  poor  to 
spend  fifteen  millions  a  year  on 
religion.  There  are  now  twelve  hun- 
dred convents  in  Ireland  and  twenty 
thousand  nuns.  Mr.  Moore's  book  is 
a  plea  for  the  "  harmless  necessary  " 
laity. 

"  Father  O'Flynn  "  is  of  a  type  that 
never  existed  except  in  pseudo-Irish 
melodramas  written  by  Englishmen. 
He  no  more  resembles  the  Irish  priest 
of  to-day  than  he  resembles  a  Hindu 
Fakir  or  an  ancient  Roman  Pontifex 
Maximus.  Mr.  Moore's  priests  are  true 
types,  but  idealised,  like  those  of 
Father  Sheoban.  We  doubt  if  there 
is  now  in  Ireland  a  priest  wlio  has 
ever  read  a  line  of  Quiutilian  (whom 
by  the  way  Mr.  Moore  calls  more  than 
once  Quintillian).  But  Mr.  Moore  is 
true  to  nature  when  he  describes  the 
priest  on  his  practical  aide,  his  life- 
long struggle  with  miserable  poverty 
and  the  menacing  allurements  of  emi- 
gration. We  think  that  nowhere  else, 
not  even  in  Esther  Waters,  has  he 
so  well  and  aptly  employed  his  large 
powers  of  realistic  presentment  of  a 
somewhat  complicated  condition  of 
social  life  and  thought,  His  gift  of 
intuitive  perception  invests  with  in- 
tereat  sketches  however  thin. 

The  Untilled  Field  will  not  __ 
well  received  in  England,  because  it 
deals  with  Ireland  as  it  is,  not  with 
Ireland  as  the  Englishman  desires  it 
to  be,  and  as  he  persists  in  believing 
it  to  be.  It  is  not  a  country  with 
Father  O'Flynns  for  priests  (or  prastes 
as  he  will  have  them  say)  and  Mickey 
Frees  for  peasants,  who  are  delighted 
to  earn  a  shilling  for  gaffing  the  fish 
that  the  English  tourist  has  caught,  or 
carrying  the  bag  which  he  has  made, 
regaling  him  all  the  time  with  quaint 
stories    illustrating    ingenuously    the 
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Qod-appointed  superiority  of  the 
Englishman.  Books  of  this  kiod 
are  made  in  London  and  command 
a  ready  sale.  Mr.  Moore's  book  will 
supply  materials  for  the  historian  or 
statesman  (if  that  class  is  not  extinct) 
who  desires  to  underatand  the  real 
Ireland  of  the  present  day. 

It  has  often  been  asked  of  late, 
where  is  the  Irish  Sir  Walter  Scott  ? 
We  feel  sui-e  that  he  who  aspires, 
however  humbly,  to  that  rAle  must 
work  on  Mr.  Moore's  lines ;  but  he 
has  no  chance  of  even  approaching 
the  achievements  of  his  model.  Sir 
Walter  had  to  deal  with  a  struggle 
between  <lynasties — a  subject  which 
will  always  be  romantic,  even  though 
neither  dynasty  be  at  all  heroic.  But 
the  history  of  Ireland  presents  to  the 
novelist  no  such  noble  materials  and 
never  did.  It  presents  only  an  ignoble 
struggle  between  forms  of  faith,  so 
crudely  realised  on  both  sides  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  clothe  either  in 
the  hues  of  romance.  It  is  true  that 
there  were  Presbyterian  Jacobites  in 
1745,  and  that  Presbyterians  were  at 
the  front  in  1798  j  but  it  was  not  long 
before  the  cleavage  became  one  be- 
tween Jacobites  and  Hanoverians  at 
the  former  crisis,  while  the  struggle  of 
1 798  almostat  once  resolved  itself  into 
a  conflict  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics.     Sir  Walter  redivivus  could 
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not  infuse  any  heroic  elements  inl 
weak  and  aimless  bickering.  The 
novelist  who  aspires  to  handle  with 
any  success  the  Ireland  of  to-day, 
must  part  company  with  faithful  por- 
traiture largely,  like  Father  Sheehan, 
or  altogether,  like  Mr.  O'Brien,  or  he 
must  paint  the  Ireland  conceived  by 
the  British  tourist,  like  Mrs.  Somer- 
vilJe  and  Miss  Martin  Ross.  If  he 
wishes  to  be  faithful  to  truth  and 
realism,  be  must  use  the  drab  and 
sombre  colours  of  George  Moore. 
The  first  and  the  second  methods  will 
earn  the  plaudits  of  Catholic  Ireland 
and  of  the  English  press,  The  third 
will  be  unnoticed  or  condemned. 
Not  one  of  them  will  have  the  slight- 
est chance  of  awakening  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  which  followed  the 
work  of  Sir  Walter  even  into  its 
decrepitude,  because  not  one  of  them 
has  anything  more  noble  to  deal  with 
than  a  peasantry  dull  and  patient  as 
a  rule,  but  roused  now  and  then  into 
hysterica  by  self-interested  sedition- 
mongers  ;  or  else  a  quite  imaginary 
rural  folk  happy  in  squalor  and  a 
little  sport,  in  which  they  play  the 
servant  to  the  master  or  the  child  to 
the  man.  When  the  Irish  novel 
introduces  a  character  above  the 
peasant  class,  he  is  invariably  English 
or  Anglicised  or  contemptible, 

Robert  Yblvehton  Tyrbrll, 
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Let  as  by  all  means  have  all  the  argu- 
ments, from  both  sides  of  the  question, 
so  far  as  regards  the  best  means  of  arriv- 
ing at  an  efficient  system  of  imperial 
defence,  but  let  there  be  no  hectoring 
and  no  impugning  of  the  motives  or  intel- 
ligence of  those  who,  for  reasons  which 
they  themselves  believe  to  be  good  and 
sufficient,  support  views  in  opposition  to 
our  own.' 

With  Colonel  Pollock's  regret  that 
a  spirit  of  "  dangerous  acerbity " 
should  be  abroad  upon  any  subject 
whatever  no  one  will  be  likely  to 
quarrel.  But  from  his  suggestion 
that  this  spirit  is  to  be  found  in  a 
special  degree  in  the  discussion  of 
Imperial  Defence,  I  entirely  dissent. 
Not  for  the  past  few  months  only, 
but  for  the  past  nineteen  years,  I 
have  closely  followed  the  question  of 
Imperial  Defence  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  Imperial  Federa- 
tion, and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  with  due  allowance  for 
the  very  modest  knowledge  of  the 
facte  which  unfortunately  prevails, 
and  for  the  groat  distances  which 
exist  between  many  of  the  parties  to 
the  controversy,  the  discussion  has 
been  carried  on  with  a  degree  of 
moderation  and  sympathy  which  does 
credit  to  both  colonials  and  English- 
men, and  which  enables  us  to  compare 
it  favourably  with  the  controversies 
upon  education  and  trade  which  are 
now  raging  in  our  midst. 

The  change  which  Colonel  Pollock 
has  noticed  during  the  last  few 
months  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 

'  From  The  Oolojtibs  and  Imfgbiai,  De- 
VEKCE :  by  the  Editor  of  Thb  Ukitbd  Saa- 
vioB  MAOAZiirB  ia  Macxillak's  Maqazikb 
for  June. 


that  we  are  getting  much  nearer 
to  the  point.  The  discussion  has 
almost  ceased  to  be  academic  and  ia 
assuming  reality.  This  is  naturally 
disturbing  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
movement,  and  when  it  is  realised 
that  people  are  talking  about  things 
as  if  they  meant  them,  and  as  if 
they  thought  that  something  waa 
coming  of  their  talk,  their  energy 
may  be  mistaken  for  "dangerous 
acerbity."  Misunderstanding,  how- 
ever, does  not  follow  from  plain 
speaking,  but  rather  from  the  failure 
to  speak  plainly.  Nowhere  is  this 
so  well  understood  as  in  the  colonies, 
whose  statesmen  and  whose  press 
have  always  set  us  an  excellent 
example  in  this  respect.  The  more 
plainly  we  open  our  minds  to  oar 
fellow  subjects  in  the  colonies,  the 
more  clearly  we  set  before  them  all 
the  considerations  and  the  necessities 
involved  in  the  administration  of  this 
great  Empire,  the  better  will  be  the 
prospect  of  our  future  relations  with 
them,  whether  those  relations  take  the 
intimate  form  of  federation  or  the 
more  distant  one  of  alliance  um 
one  sovereign. 

As  one  of  those  who  in  the  Colone" 
words  "  honestly  study  the  welfare  of 
the  Empire,"  and  on  behalf  of  many 
others  in  this  country  who  do  likewise, 
I  emphatically  deny  that  we  "  rail  at 
the  colonies  "  because  they  do  not  fall 
in  with  our  view,  or  that  we  endea- 
vour to  "force  particular  views  of 
practical  imperialism  down  unwill- 
ing throats."  The  first  would  be  use- 
less, the  second  obviously  impossible. 
Every  one  who  has  made  an  elemen- 
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tary  study  of  the  Empire  must  know 
that  the  self-governing  colonies  are 
absolutely  free  agents  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned.  We  certainly  strive 
our  utmost,  by  argument  and  appeals 
to  reason,  to  convince  thase  with 
whom  we  have  to  co-operate  that 
our  ideal  is  the  right  one.  If  they 
have  another  ideal,  it  is  for  them  to 
resort  to  the  same  weapons  and  to 
use  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
The  result  will  most  probably  be  a 
compromise,  in  which  case  both  sides 
will  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  con- 
tributing to  a  good  understanding, 
which  is  the  first  thing  to  be  aimed  at. 

But  the  discussion  which  has  taken 
place  seems  to  have  filled  Colonel 
Pollock  with  genuine  alarm  for  the 
existence  of  the  Empire,  and  it  is 
probably  this  alarm  which  accoxmts 
for  a  lapse  from  his  usual  urltanity,  in 
respect  of  my  letter  to  the  Times.  The 
spirit  of  the  exhortation  quoted  from 
Colonel  Pollock  at  the  head  of  this 
article  is  admirable  indeed,  and  should 
have  restrained  him  from  unprovoked 
discourtesy.  He  has  a  perfect  right  to 
his  opinion  that  my  letter  should  have 
found  its  way  into  the  waste-paper 
basket,  rather  than  into  the  columns 
of  the  Times, — though  to  express  that 
opinion  in  public  waw  the  reverse  of 
courtesy ;  but  the  distinguished  Editor 
of  that  journal  thought  otherwise,  and 
possibly  the  public  may  hold  that  ho, 
rather  than  Colonel  Pollock,  is  the 
better  judge  as  to  what  is  fitting  to 
appear  in  the  leading  journal  of  the 
Empire.  Convenient  as  it  might  be, 
in  public  controversy,  to  be  able  to 
move  that  your  opponents  be  not 
heard,  auch  procedure  would  hardly 
be  in  keeping  with  the  excellent  sen- 
timent which  I  have  quoted  from 
Colonel  Pollock's  article. 

The  letters  to  which  Colonel  Pol- 
lock refers  dealt,  not  with  the  minor 
questions  of  imperial  defence,  such 
as  whether  there  shall  be  a  squadron 


here  or  a  coaling  station  there ; 
whether  Australia  shaU  contribute  to 
a  common  navy  or  set  up  one  of  her 
own ;  but  with  the  broad  question  of 
where  the  responsibility  for  the  safety 
of  the  Empire  shall  lie;  whether  it 
shall  be  borne  by  the  Empire  aa 
a  whole,  whether  it  shall  bo  borne 
individually,  each  community  being 
responsible  for  its  own  safety,  or 
whether  it  shall  remain,  as  at  present, 
concentrated  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  British  taxpayer.  Thia  is  the 
question  which  has  to  be  determined 
before  any  satisfactory  conclusion  can 
be  arrived  at  as  to  the  methods  of 
imperial  defence,  and  until  a  decision 
has  been  reached  upon  that  point,  the 
whole  policy  of  defence  must  remain 
in  a  state  of  flux. 

Colonel  Pollock's  article  is  an 
argument  for  doing  nothing  to  arrive 
at  a  settlement  of  this  momentous 
question — a  plea  for  letting  matters 
drift.  It  is  a  big  question,  it  is 
a  difficult  question,  it  is  a  very 
complicated  question ;  therefore  let 
us  leave  it  alone,  pretend  it  is  not 
there,  and  all  will  come  right.  The 
Committee  on  the  other  hand,  because 
it  is  a  big  question,  because  it  is  a 
difficult  question,  because  it  is  the 
question,  desires  to  see  it  taken  in 
hand  and  dealt  with  by  the  best 
statesmanship  the  Empire  can  produce, 
and  not  left  to  settle  itself,  until  we 
drift  into  such  a  position  with  the 
colonies  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
that  it  can  only  be  dealt  with  in  the 
way  which  Colonel  Pollock  and  the 
Committee  least  desire. 

It  is  certain  that  the  policy  of 
drift  is  not  that  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
There  is  no  shirking  the  point  in  hia 
statement  to  the  colonial  Premiers 
la.st  year.  "  The  privileges  which  we 
enjoy  involve  corresponding  obliga- 
tions. The  responsibilities  must  be 
reciprocal  and  must  be  shared  in 
common."     And  again,  when  in  South 
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Africa  this  year,  he  declared  "The 
Colonies  must  either  abandon  their 
ideas  of  Empire,  or  they  must  take 
their  full  share  of  its  responsibilities." 
It  is  because  the  Imperial  Federa- 
tion (Defence)  Committee  recognises 
that  the  sharing  of  the  responsi- 
biUties  of  the  Empire  is  the  essential 
question  for  its  people  at  this  moment 
that  the  letter  was  written  to  the 
Times  from  which  Colonel  Pollock 
quotes  as  follows : 

Bo  long  as  the  United  Kingdom  allows 
her  exclusive  responsibility  for  these 
colonies  to  remain,  bo  long  will  there 
be  no  serious  consideration  by  them  of 
the  requirements  of  Imperial  Defence. 
Put  a  term  to  those  responsibilities  and 
the  question  at  once  becomes  a  real  one 
with  infinite  pOBsibilities  for  the  future  of 
the  Empire. 


As  Colonel  Pollock  thinks  well  to 
state  that  "Mr.  Loring  endeavoured 
to  correct  the  impression  conveyed  by 
his  first  letter  in  a  second,"  I  desire 
to  say  that  I  adhere  absolutely  to  the 
words  quoted  above,  and  that  in  my 
second  letter, — which  was  in  reply 
to  a  request  for  information  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  action  advocated  in  the 
first — I  roquoted  them,  and  have 
never  in  any  way  modified  them.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  I  have  more 
than  once  had  occasion  to  correct  the 
impression  produced  by  an  inaccurate 
paraphrase  of  this  sentence,  such  as 
that  with  which  Colonel  Pollock  im- 
mediately follows  the  quotation  from 
my  letter.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  we,  indeed, 
were  to  inform  the  colonies  that  we 
should  decline  undertaking  their  de- 
fence after  the  expiration  of,  let  us 
say,  five  years,  unless  they  had  mean- 
while assumed  their  proper  share  o£ 
the  imperial  burden,  the  possibilities 
for  the  future  of  the  Empire  would  at 
once  become  not  '  infinite  '  but  finite 
— for  there  would  soon  cease  to  be  an 
empire."      This    proposition    may   or 


what 


may  not  be  true ;  but  there 
present  occasion  to  discuss 
would  happen  under  the  circumstances 
which  Colonel  Pollock  supposes.  I 
have  not  suggested  that  the  coloniea 
should  be  told  that  we  would  not 
defend  them  ;  neither  the  declaration 
nor  the  alternative  which  he  indicates 
are  to  be  found  in  the  proposition 
quoted  as  mine.  Tl^ough  I  am  per- 
suaded that  Colonel  Pollock  would  not 
be  intentionally  unfair,  I  feel  that  I 
have  ground  for  the  remark  that  such 
misrepresentation  is  not  calculated  to 
promote  that  good  understanding 
between  writers  in  this  country  and 
in  the  colonies  for  which  his  article 
pleads. 

In  order  to  entirely  remove  the 
impression  which  Colonel  Pollock's 
faulty  paraphrase  may  have  created, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  point  out 
that  the  placing  of  a  term  to  the 
exclusive  responsibility  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  safety  of  these 
colonies  is  not  synonymous  with  a 
declaration  that  the  United  King- 
dom will  not  undertake  to  defend 
the  colonies.  It  is  one  thing  to  be 
ready,  in  a  fitting  case,  to  defend 
them  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and 
opportunity,  and  quite  another  to 
be  solely  responsible  for  their  safety. 
So  long  as  a  number  of  communities 
owe  allegiance  to  the  same  sovereign, 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  each  confc™ 
munity  to  do  its  best  for  the  prfl| 
tection  of  that  sovereign's  dominions 
when  in  danger,  wherever  they  may 
be,  and  there  is  no  reason,  judging 
from  the  past,  to  suppose  that  the 
United  Kingdom  would  he  back- 
ward in  this  duty.  But  that  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  leaving 
one  community  "  responsible "  for 
the  safety  of  all  the  others,  regard- 
less of  what  they  may  do  or  may 
leave  undone  for  their  own  safety. 
The  one  is  a  natural  and  a  national 
duty    which     all     loyal    men     musk 
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acoept,  and  it  applies  equally  to 
colonists  and  to  Britons.  The  other 
is  an  unnatural  and  intolerable 
burden  upon  one  section  only  of 
the  King's  subjects,  which  cannot 
be  justified  by  any  consideration, 
either  moral  or  material — either  of 
loyalty  or  of  self-interest ;  while  it 
acts  as  a  powerful  deterrent,  pre- 
venting the  other  sections  from  ful- 
filling the  national  duty  of  protecting 
the  territories  of  their  King. 

Again,  according  to  the  proposi- 
tion, the  exclusive  responsibility  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  to  be  de- 
termined absolutely  ;  nut  aa  Colonel 
Pollock  suggests,  contingently  upon 
the  colonies  doing  this  or  that.  It 
is  to  be  determined  because  it  is  an 
obsolete  survival  from  a  condition  of 
things  to  which  it  is  no  longer 
applicable,  and  because  it  now 
inflicts  a  gross  injustice  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
constitutes  a  grave  danger  to  the 
Empire  as  a  whole.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  such  responsibility 
be  revived,  whether  the  colonies 
"  assume  their  proper  share  "  or  not. 
Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the 
colonies  assume  their  share,  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  King- 
dom can  no  longer  be  exclusive,  it  has 
become  joint.  The  United  Kingdom 
would  be  prepared  to  take  its  full 
share, — whatever  might  be  agreed 
upon  in  consultation  with  the  other 
self-governing  countries  of  the  Em- 
pire— but  on  no  consideration  would 
it  resume  the  exclusive  reaponsibility 
for  the  safety  of  the  self-governing 
colonies  which  rests  upon  it  at 
present.  That  would  be  ended  for 
ever.  Having  thus,  as  I  trust, 
cleared  the  ground  of  the  miscon- 
ceptions introduced  by  Colonel 
Pollock's  very  free  translation  of 
the  words  of  my  letter,  and  having 
restored  the  proposition  to  its 
original    form,    we    may   proceed    to 


the  consideration  of  the  conse- 
quences which  would  follow  upon 
carrying  it  into  efiFect. 

In  order  to  appreciate  these,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  realise  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  safety  of  these  colonies  which 
at  present  rests  upon  the  United 
Kingdom.  First,  the  responsibility 
is  an  exclusive  one ;  it  applies  to  no 
other  community  within  the  Empire  j 
it  is  shared  with  no  other  community. 
Secondly,  it  is  unlimited.  The  United 
Kingdom  is  to-day  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  the  lives,  the  interests,  the 
territories  and  the  trade  of  the  twelve 
million  people  of  the  self  governing 
colonies  against  the  action  of  any  other 
power.  The  responsibility  remains  to 
us  from  the  infant  days  of  those  now 
great  and  prosperous  communities,  the 
days  when  they  were  helpless  and  when 
everything  had  to  be  done  for  them. 
Thirdly,  it  exists  because  it  has  never 
been  put  an  end  to.  Such  responsi- 
bility was  then  obviously  sole,  exclu- 
sive and  complete,  as  our  possession 
of  those  territories  was  then  sole,  exclu- 
sive and  complete.  It  has  not  been 
modified  from  that  day  to  this,  and 
therefore  it  remains  with  the  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  although 
our  possession  of  these  countries,  the 
very  origin  of  our  reaponsibility,  has 
ceased  to  exist. 

Probably  no  more  effective  way  of 
exhibiting  the  extraordinary  situation 
which  has  thus  arisen  could  be  found 
than  that  which  was  afforded  by  two 
speeches  made  in  Canada  last  year 
within  a  few  weeks  of  one  another. 
The  Governor  General  of  Canada,  the 
representative  of  the  Sovereign  and 
of  this  country  in  the  Dominion, 
declared  to  Canadians  that  "  The 
Mother  Country  was  pledged  to  sup- 
port her  young  dependencies  to  her 
last  man,  should  they  fall  into  diffi- 
culties." Sir  Frederick  Borden,  the 
Minister    of     Defence    for     Canada, 


giving  an  account  of  his  stewardship 
at  the  Colonial  Conference,  said 
*'  Canada's  representatives  took  the 
groand  that  they  could  not  enter 
into  any  bond  to  contribute  for 
Imperial  Defence  purposes.  Our  pro- 
posal was  that  we  should  . 
perfect,  as  far  as  our  means  wUl  allow 
and  as  quickly  aa  we  can,  our  own 
defences.  Then,  if  any  emergency 
arose  which  required  our  help,  we 
should  be  in  a  position  to  help,  if 
we  choose."  Thus  the  mother  country 
is  pledged  to  defend  the  colonies  to 
her  last  man.  Canada  is  absolutely 
free  to  do  as  she  chooses. 

But  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
Kingdom  does  not  end  with  the  last 
fighting  man.  The  Imperial  Federa- 
tion (Defence)  Committee,  when  ad- 
dressing Her  Majesty's  Ministers  in 
1895,  pointed  out  that  "in  continu- 
ing to  be  solely  responsible  for  Im- 
perial Defence,  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  incurring  also  an  ulterior 
responsibility  for  the  lives,  the  in- 
terests, and  the  property  of  the 
11,000,000  Colonists,  a  responsibility 
which,  it  has  been  made  plain  by  cir- 
cumstancea  that  have  already  arisen 
will,  in  the  event  of  war,  be  trans- 
lated into  liability  for  large  sums  of 
money  representing  losses  incurred  by 
their  fellow-subjects  through  hostile 
operations."  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  point  out  how  accurate  this  fore- 
oast  has  proved  to  be,  in  view  of  the 
many  millions  which  have  been  paid 
by  the  people  of  the  United  King- 
dom,—as  well  as  of  the  £2,000,000 
claimed,  but  generously  waived  by 
Natal,  —  as  compensation  for  the 
damage  inflicted  by  the  enemy  which 
invaded  the  territories  of  the  South 
African  colonies.  This  is  by  no  means 
the  only  case  in  which  such  com- 
pensation has  been  claimed  and  paid. 
There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
the  general  public  in  this  country  do 


not  appreciate  to  what  exc 
pecuniary  responsibility  for  dao 
suffered  by  a  colony  at  the  hs 
of  a  foregn  power  exists,  has  \ 
admitted  and,  still  more  import 
is  relied  upon  by  the  colonies. 

It  may  be  argued  that  then 
no  meana  of  enforcing  this  liabi 
against  us,  and  that  consequei 
what  we  pay  we  pay  of  our  < 
free  will.  It  is  of  course  true  i 
Cape  Colony  could  not  compel  ui 
pay  if  we  declined  to  do  so. 
when  the  situation  is  examined 
will  be  seen  that,  morally,  we  1 
no  escape.  Gross  as  is  the  injue 
to  ourselves,  we  could  only  a^ 
payment  by  doing  a  grave  inju! 
to  the  colonists.  We  have  alio 
these  communities  to  grow  up  in 
belief  that  we  were  responaible 
their  safety  ;  we  can  point  to 
limitation  or  termination  of  that 
sponsibUity  ;  they  can  plead  1 
they  have  in  consequence  of  1 
responsibility  made  no  adequate 
paration  for  securing  that 
What  stronger  moral  claim  for  c 
pensation  could  exist?  We  could 
and  we  do  not,  deny  our  respc 
biHty.  But  is  it  therefore  neoesi 
that  we  should  continue  it  J  Su 
every  dictate  of  prudence  points 
its  termination  at  the  earliest  moa 
consistent  with  justice  to  our  fell 
subjects  in  the  colonies  and  t. 
reasonable  convenience.  This  is 
step  advocated  by  the  Commit 
both  in  the  interests  of  the  Ua 
Kingdom  and  in  those  of  the  Em 
at  large. 

In  my  second  letter  to  the  Tl 
to  which  Colonel  Pollock  refers, 
from  which  he  does  not  quote, 
proposal  was  set  out  in  detail,  and 
attempt  made  to  show  what  might 
the  efiect  upon  the  organisation 
the  Empire.  The  following  extn 
are  given  with  the  desire  to  adi 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  orig 
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proposition.  It  waa  proposed  that 
an  intimation  should  be  given  to 
the  colonies  that,  after  a  convenient 
number  of  years. 

the  responsibility  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  safety  of  the  persons,  the  terri. 
tories  and  the  interests  of  the  11,000,000 
people  of  those  Colonies  will  come  to  an 
end,  and  that  during  those  years  the 
United  Kingdom  is  ready  to  enter  upon 
the  consideration  of  proposala  for  the 
joint  undertaking  of  those  responsibilltiea 
in  the  future  with  any  of  the  self-govern- 
ing Colonies  which  may  desire  to  take 
that  course. 

As  a  consequence,  one  of  two  things 
must  happen  in  the  case  of  each  Colony. 
Either  the  Colony  enters  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  United  Kingdom,  sxich  as 
has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
combining  the  sharing  of  Imperial  bur- 
dens with  joint  representation,  in  which 
case  there  would  be  common  responsi- 
biUty  for  the  safety  of  either  party ;  or, 
the  Colony  assumes  responsibility  for  its 
Own  safety,  but  would  remain  without 
any  obligation  for  the  safety  of  other 
communities. 

In  order  to  exhaust  the  possibilities, 
let  us  suppose  the  extreme  case  on  either 
Bide, — namely — (1)  That  in  which  all  the 
Colonies  entered  into  an  arrangement 
with  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  sharing 
of  Imperial  responsibilities.  In  such  case 
the  essentials  of  Federation  of  the  Empire 
will  have  been  attained  upon  a  basis  of 
mutual  voluntary  agreement,  arrived  at 
after  mature  consideration.  (2)  That  in 
which  none  of  the  Colonies  agree  to  such 
an  arrangement.  In  that  case  it  will  be 
clear  that  a  Federation  of  the  Empire  is 
not  possible,  owing  to  the  wish  of  the 
Colonies  to  make  their  own  independent 
arrangements  for  their  safety.  The 
United  Kingdom  would  be  relieved  of  an 
immense  weight  of  responsibiUty,  which 
would  be  limited  in  future  to  the  care 
of  her  actual  Empire.  The  United  King- 
dom or  any  other  country  of  the  Empire 
would  then  be  in  a  position  to  carry  out 
the  policy  which  we  are  told  has  been 
laid  down  for  Canada  by  the  Dominion 
Government — namely,  "  to  perfect,  as  far 
as  our  means  will  allow,  our  own  defence. 
Then,  when  any  emergency  arose,  we 
would  be  in  a  position  to  help  if  we 
choose." 


Generally,  and  in  any  case,  the  United 
Kingdom  would  be  reUeved  of  a  burden 
of  responsibihty  which  we  know  on  the 
highest  aiitliority  is  becoming  intolerable, 
while  the  power  of  the  Empire  would  be 
strengthened  (a)  by  the  combination  of 
the  resources  of  certain  of  its  members 
with  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
purposes  of  defence,  (b)  by  the  additional 
means  of  defence  set  up  by  those  com- 
munities, if  any,  which  elected  to  be 
responsible  for  their  own  safety,  (c)  or  by 
one  or  other  of  these  causes. 

It  only  remains  to  be  pointed  out 
that,  while  it  removes  the  main 
obstacle  to  the  federation  of  the 
Empire,  this  procedure  pro\'ides  the 
fullest  freedom  of  action  for  all  con- 
cerned, coupled  with  ample  time  for 
consideration.  No  community  would 
be  under  compulsion  to  pay  anything 
to  anybody  unless  it  chose  ;  no 
community  would  be  compelled  to 
share  any  responsibility  with  other 
communities  unless  it  thought  it 
to  its  interest  to  do  so.  It  would 
even  afford  an  opportunity  for  a 
colony  to  try  the  experiment  of  bear- 
ing its  own  responsibilities  with  a 
minimum  of  risk  to  itself  or  of  danger 
to  the  unity  of  the  Empire  j  while,  if 
the  experiment  were  not  found  to  be 
encouraging,  the  door  would  no  doubt 
be  found  open  for  subsequent  entry 
into  the  combination.  Finally,  in 
view  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pregnant 
declaration  that  "  the  present  state  of 
things  cannot  be  permanent,"  is  it 
not  the  bu.sioe^slike  thing  to  do  1  No 
one  but  the  United  Kingdom  can  put 
an  end  to  the  present  state  of  afiaira. 
The  responsibility  lies  with  her,  and 
the  blame  will  lie  with  her  and  with 
her  alone  if  the  end  to  this  "  state  of 
things  "  comes  without  due  notice  and 
with  consequent  disaster. 

Arthdb  H.  Loeing, 

Hon.  Secretary, 
Imperial  Fed&ration  [Defence)  Committee. 
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Wb  have  been  told  over  and  over 
again  that  a  millirijiaire  is  not  always 
a  happy  man,  bub  we  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  this.  We  cannot  help 
remembering  having  heard  that  an 
ounce  of  personal  experience  is  worth 
a  ton  of  theory,  and  this  is  just  tlie 
kind  of  theory  we  would  gladly  try 
in  practice  for  ourselves,  just  to  make 
sure.  So  unnatural  doe?  the  state- 
ment seem  to  us  that  we  are  not  even 
prepared  to  take  the  millionaire's  own 
word  for  it  that  his  wealth  brings 
him  no  happiness  and  only  give.s  him 
board  and  lodging  like  any  other  man. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  must 
be  the  man's  own  fault,  for  a  dis- 
satisfied and  grumbling  disposition 
would  make  a  man  quarrel  with  his 
fate  even  if  he  were  a  beggar. 

And  yet,  if  happiness,  as  some 
philosophers  say,  is  only  to  be  realised 
under  conditions  of  the  utmost  simpli- 
city, it  follows  that  the  possession  of 
millions,  with  all  the  vexations  they 
entail,  is  not  so  much  to  be  envied. 
This  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  so 
many  of  us,  when  the  hopeless  pursuit 
of  phantom  wealth  begins  to  pall, 
sigh  for  a  simple  Arcadian  existence, 
where  millions  cease  from  troubling 
and  the  wealthy  can  be  at  rest.  In 
Arcady  a  million  more  or  less  would 
not  add  to  or  detract  from  a  man's 
enjoyment  of  life  ;  we  are  all  alike 
there.  The  blue  sky,  a  couch  of  dry 
aromatic  leaves  (leaves  are  always 
aromatic  in  Arcady)  under  a  spread- 
ing oak,  a  few  bare  necessaries  of  life 
such  aa  : 

A  book  of  veraes  underneath  the  bough, 
A  jug  of  wine,  a  loaf  of  bread — and 
Thou 


Beside  me  singing  in  the  WilderuesB — 
Oh,  Wilderness  were  Paradise  enow  I 

Quite  so ;  no  reasonable  man  wants 
more.  "  The  thoughtful  Soul  to  Soli- 
tude retires,"  further  remarks  Omar 
the  Tentmaker  ;  but  before  we  follow 
his  advice  and  make  up  our  minds  to 
go,  let  us  first  make  quite  sure  that 
wo  know  where  Arcady  is,  and  that 
it  is  really  such  a  pleasant  place  as 
poets  try  to  paint  it.  Surely  it  is 
not  out  of  place  to  give  a  word  of 
warning  here  ; — put  not  your  trust  in 
poets  ;  more  misleading  guides  you 
could  not  well  find.  They  love  the 
beautiful ;  they  see  it  where  less 
gifted  mortals  would  not  dream  of 
looking  for  it ;  in  search  of  material 
they  are  tempted  to  idealise  the 
commonplace ;  they  labour  under  the 
disadvantage  of  having  to  suppress 
the  truth  if  they  cannot  make  it 
rhyme.  An  examination  of  the  works 
of  ancient  and  modern  singers  shows 
US  that  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity 
of  pleasant  subjects  they  have  been 
obliged  to  misrepresent  less  pleasant 
matters  to  an  alarming  extent.  We 
know  Pan  was  worshipped  in  Arcady, 
and  nothing  could  bo  more  charming 
than  a  god  peacefully  piping  while  his 
worshippers  paid  the  piper,  in  other 
words  neglected  their  business  for  the 
sake  of  singing  and  dancing  to  his 
tune.  But  on  the  other  side  of  the 
medal  we  find  it  inscribed  that  they 
offered  human  sacrifices  in  Arcady,  a 
less  charming  fact  of  the  highest 
importance  to  intending  Arcadians, 
which  however  no  poet  ever  thinks 
of  mentioning!  The  happy  Arcadians 
were  also  rather  stupid,  their  name 
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being  in  ancient  times  the  equiralent 
of  our  modem  Hodge ;  and  prosaic 
historj,  unfeeling  as  a  census  return, 
unmindful  of  poetic  requirements, 
plainly  tells  us  that  the  simple  life  of 
the  Happy  Valley  so  palled  on  some 
of  the  inhabitants  that  they  engaged 
themselves  as  mercenary  soldiers  to 
serve  in  foreign  part«.  "  Anything 
for  a  change,"  said  the  Arcadian,  but 
the  poets  are  silent  on  these  very 
suggestive  facts.  In  short,  there  is 
a  greater  analogy  between  poetry  and 
the  prospectus  of  a  Limited  Liability 
Company  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face, and  if  we  wish  to  invest  in 
Arcadian  property  we  must  do  so 
with  our  eyes  open. 

There  is  something  exquisitcily 
humorous,  a  mingling  of  laughter  and 
tears,  in  the  Neo- Pagan  ism  of  the 
day,  in  the  longing  expressed  by 
many  otherwise  sensible  people  for  a 
return  to  Nature,  to  a  state  of  things 
which  more  or  less  prevailed  when 
wUd  in  wood  the  noble  savage  ran. 
Of  necessity  the  longing  is  of  a  vague 
and  undetermined  nature,  for  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult,  almost  impos- 
sible in  fact,  to  choose  one's  period 
or  epoch.  A  very  primitive  existence 
was  not  altogether  enviable ;  the 
original  wild  nobleman  was  not 
happy,  far  from  it ;  no  one  who  haa 
seen  it  will  ever  forget  the  picture 
once  exhibited  in  one  of  the  London 
galleries,  showing  a  startled  savage 
of  the  period  turning  the  corner 
leeuling  to  his  secluded  cave  and  com- 
ing unexpectedly  on  a  lion  eating  his 
wife !  Such  things  did  happen  in 
Arcady,  and  were  drawbacks  not 
mentioned  in  the  prospectus. 

This  constituted  a  fatal  disadvan- 
for  we  cannot  live  alone  in 
Arcady.  Although  Robinson  Crusoe 
had  his  inland  to  himself  and  was  not 
troubled  by  modern  civilisation  be- 
yond the  limited  assistance  he  could 
derire  from  the  wreck,    no   one,    we 


imagine,  ever  considered  bis  life  as 
one  of  primitive  or  idyllic  happiness. 
He  put  up  with  it  because  he  could 
not  help  himself,  and  bore  it  with  a 
resignation  in  which  there  was  nothing 
Arcadian.  It  would  have  been  in- 
sufferable without  the  charm  and  the 
glamour  of  the  tropics.  Singularly 
enough,  such  climatic  conditions, 
tacitly  implied  by  tlie  disbelievers  in 
civilisation  who  aspire  to  a  more 
natural  life,  actually  prevailed  in 
Great  Britain  when  the  noble  savage 
and  the  hairy  elephant  ran  concur- 
rently, or  after  one  another ;  it  is  so 
long  ago  that  their  relative  positions 
canaot  be  ascertained,  but  we  may 
probably  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
noble  savage  ran  first,  in  that  happy 
country  of  the  poet's  dream. 

Our  climate  is  now  unsuitable  for 
pastoral  simplicity ;  it  is  as  well  to 
remember  that,  though  we  need  no 
more  fear  the  elephant,  his  place  is 
quite  adequately  filled  (with  but  the 
change  of  a  letter  or  two)  by  the 
elements.  Our  tramps,  wise  in  their 
generation,  lead  an  ideal  and  primi- 
tive life  just  HO  long  as  the  weather 
is  fine ;  in  winter  they  take  to 
the  highly  civilised  and  more  com- 
plicated workhouse,  and  we  cannot 
blame  them,  for  is  not  this  sort  of 
dual  life,  changing  our  period  as  may 
be  required,  just  the  existence  we 
long  for,  of  course  without  the  un- 
desirable extremes?  As  a  general 
rule,  the  Neo- Pagan's  faith  is  a  fine 
weather  one.  In  his  quality  of  would- 
be  heathen  be  may  be  depended  upon 
for  being  as  dormant  as  a  dormouse 
so  long  as  the  winter  lasts.  But 
when  the  sweet  summer  comes,  when 
"  Each  Morn  a  thousand  Roses  brings," 
when  the  gladness  of  renewed  Nature 
contrasts  too  painfully  with  the  sad 
gloom  of  the  City  and  the  street, 
the  long  forgotten  faith  resumes  its 
sway. 

From  time  to  time  we  meet  in  the 
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newspaper    the    ingenious    advertise- 
menb  of  people  offering  to  exchange 
houses   for  the  season,  acting  on  the 
supposition  that    country    people   are 
just  as  anxious  to  come   to  town  as 
we  are  to  leave  it.     In  this  they  are 
justified  by  the  Arcadians  who  in  their 
time  already  wanted  a  change.     Pan 
himself   has  come   to   town  ; — so  say 
they  who  believe  that  his  hoofs  and 
horns   have  identified    him  with    the 
Devil  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  in  this   new  incar- 
nation  he    is    not  by   any  means    so 
pastoral  as  he  was  before.     But  some 
of  us  know  better.     When  we  have 
exchanged  houses  with  a  comfortable 
farmer  anxious  to  see  town  life,  we 
soon  find  that  Great  Pan  is  not  dead  ! 
He  still    haunts    the   glades   of    the 
forest,   waiting  for  us ;  and  we  shall 
hear    him,   playing    on    his  strangely 
moving,  soul-stirring  reeds,  when  we 
ait   beside    the    stream,    listening    to 
the    rustle  of  the  sedges.     We  shall 
not  see  him  ;  the    Spirits  of  Nature 
were  never  visible  ;  but  when  in  after 
years  we  are  sometimes  haunted  by 
the  recollection  of  a   certain  hour  in 
a   silent,    breathless    summer's   night 
when    glow-worms    faintly   shone    in 
the  grass  after  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and   the  trees,   dark  and   motionless, 
stood    outlined    against    the   last  red 
afterglow  of  the  sunset ;  or  when  we 
remember  some  early  morning   hour, 
bright  and  dewy,  when  the  level  sun- 
rays  turned  the  water  of  the  weir  into 
a  sheet   of   silver  and  the   swallows 
skimmed  the  surface  with  a  cry  like 
the   whistling  of   a  bullet,  the  only 
sound  in  the  wonderful    stillness   of 
the    newborn    day, — then    we    may 
know  that  those  were  the  hours  when 
all  unperceived  the  god  was  very  near 
to  us.     Nature  worship  was  once  the 
religion  of  mankind,  and  it  was  the 
finest  and   most  deeply  felt  creed  of 
ancient   days.      After    thousands   of 
years  it  has  not  been  eradicated  from 


our  breasts,  and  many  of  us  are  sttH 
pagans  at  heart. 

Permanent  dwellers  in  Arcady 
receive  no  such  impressions.  Fami- 
liarity has  blunted  their  perceptions, 
and  it  is  therefore  well  that  year  after 
year  we  must  reluctantly  return  to 
the  busy  haunts  of  our  daily  life  and 
toil.  But  how  reluctantly,  who  can 
telli  In  melancholy  mood  we  revisit 
for  the  last  time  all  our  favourite 
spots  ;  late  at  night,  before  beginning 
the  hateful  packing,  we  take  a  last 
turn  through  the  silent  lanes  and 
leaning  on  a  stile  we  wait  for  the 
moon  to  peep  over  the  distant  hills. 

Yon   rising  moon  that  looks  for   us 

again— 
How  oft  hereafter  will  she  wax  and 

wane, 
How  oft  hereafter  rising  look  for  ua 
Through  this  same  garden — and  for  one 

in  vain  I 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  us  that 
our  farmer,  in  his  moments  of  disgust 
with  his  life,  ever  had   the  slightest 
wish  to  meet  Pan  in  the  sylvan  glades 
which  he,  the  farmer,  knows  so  well 
and  in  which  he  takes  so  little  interest 
beyond  calculating  the  material  advan- 
tage they  offer  in  the  shape  of  firewood  I 
for   the   winter.     In    the   way    of    a  ' 
thorough  change,  he  prefers  to  meet 
King  Edward  and  his  Court  in  the  I 
Mall,  to  see  from  afar  the  millionaire  ( 
scattering  his  millions  as  the  farmer 
sows    his  grain ;    to   worship   Plutus,  i 
with  mouth  wide  open,  in  Park  Lane  1 
and  in  Piccadilly.     Then  he  too  re-  j 
ceives    impressions,    and    the   human 
stream    of   the   mighty  Metropolis  is 
a  revelation  to  him,    Blankly  he  gazes 
after  youth  and  beauty  dashing  past 
in    light    victorias,    wonders   at    top- 
heavy  omnibuses  swaying  dangerously, 
loaded    like    his    own    hay-wains,    at 
broughams  with  old  dowagers  and  old 
beaux ;  admires  the  swells  from  the 
clubs,  notices  the  hawkers  and  police- 
men— a    thick   throng   of    humanity] 
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living  its  life  under  high  pressure. 
The  very  cripples  move  faster  than 
in  the  country ;  no  one,  not  oven  they, 
can  rest  for  a  moment  here.  Like  a 
swarm  of  midges  in  the  sunshine,  the 
movement  is  incessant ;  stayed  only 
by  falling  night,  it  is  renewed  again 
the  next  morning ;  and  also  like  the 
midges,  not  all  are  the  same  that  danced 
yesterday — in  a  few  years  none  the 
same,  quite  a  new  swarm  in  fact. 
How  many  brUliant  swarms  have 
there  been  since  George  the  Third 
was  king?  Judging  from  his  pre- 
conceived ideas,  all  this  eflervescence 
means  pleasure  and  happiness.  Back 
in  the  country,  his  daughters  cannot 
think  of  the  scene  without  a  melting 
of  the  heart  and  a  longing.  Very 
singular  all  this,  for  if  you  stand  aside 
and  examine  the  faces  of  the  crowd, 
this  happiness  is  by  no  means  mani- 
fest, except  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
youth,  which  is  happy  everywhere. 
The  sensation  of  being  one  of  a  crowd, 
of  sharing  the  amusement  of  a  crowd, 
is  satisfying  to  some  and  counts  for 
superficial  happiness.  Midges  dance 
in  crowds,  as  the  farmer  well  knows. 

The  distinction  between  town  and 
country,  between  natural  and  artificial 
life  is  of  course,  as  we  all  know,  a  very 
arbitrary  one.  The  highly  complicated 
and  seemingly  artificial  life  which  we 
now  lead  is  an  absolutely  natural  con- 
dition of  existence,  a.s  natural  as  the 
life  of  a  colony  of  beavers  in  one  of 
their  dams  on  a  Canadian  river,  or  of 
a  nation  of  ants  at  work  in  the  garden. 
Evolution  directs  the  forces  of  nature 
in  the  building  of  the  beavers'  houses, 
in  the  construction  of  birds'  nests  and 
in  the  building  of  the  king's  palaces. 
There  ia  no  natural  difference  between 
a  leaf  carried  by  a  murmuring  stream 
over  transparent  depths  full  of  sun- 
shine, under  dark  tunnels  of  over- 
hanging foliage,  and  a  human  waif 
whirling  in  a  human  stream  over 
muddy    pavements.      As    the    great 


ocean  itself  is  but  a  single  drop  m 
the  immensity  of  creation,  so  London, 
overgrown  as  it  is,  is  but  as  an  ants' 
nest  in  the  surrounding  country. 

But  all  conditions  of  cosmic  life  in 
progress  of  evolution  are  not  equally 
pleasant  or  desirable,  as  we  can  see 
by    considering    the    subject    for    a, 
moment   in   an   aspect   which   would 
have  commended  itself  to  the  Tent- 
maker  aforesaid  and  quoted,  by  follow- 
ing for  the  purposes  of  our  argument 
a  bunch  of  grapes  in  its  predestined 
progress,  from  the  time  when  it  bangs 
ba.sking  in  the  Provencal  sun,  fanned 
by  the  breeze  on  the  pleaijant  hillside, 
until  it  sparkles  as  a  delicate  wine  in 
a   dainty    tapering    Venetian    goblet. 
Both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  its 
career  are,  in  their  way,  delightful, — 
but  the  intermediate  processes  are  by 
no  means  so  pleasant.     If  matter  as 
such  could  be  endowed  with  conscious- 
ness,  the   juice  of   the   grape    would 
object    to    its    existence    during    the 
process  of  fermentation.     But    dark, 
noisome   and    objectionable   as    it  is, 
what    is    it    but    matter    in    a   state 
of  transformation,  and  what   else   is 
man  at  any  time?     Our  noisy,   bust- 
ling city  life   may  be  no  more  than 
a  necessary  transition  state  between 
Arcady  and  the  Millennium.     If  we 
compare  the  hurrying,  breathless  tur- 
moil of  life  at  high  pressure  in  a  great 
city  to  the  fermentation  of  the  wine, 
we  may  understand  the  desire  to  enjoy 
once  more  the  delightful  rest  of  the 
grape  on  the  fragrant  southern  hill, 
but  is  it  not  better  to  look  forward 
to  a  better  time  coming,  since  return 
is  impossible ;  to  wait  patiently, — not 
for  the  Millennium,  that  is  too  much 
to  ask — but  to  a  time  perhaps  a  little 
nearer,  when  mortal  existence  may  be 
a  little  more  like  sparkUog  wine  in 
a  dainty  goblet  tlian  it  is  at  present  1 
How  impossible  it  is  to  retrace  our 
steps   and   to   enjoy   once   more   the 
simple   delights   of   a   primitive   and 
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innocent  existence  is  clearly  indicated 
in  the  well-known  lines  which  every 
would-be  Arcadian  or  Neo-Pagan 
should  learn  by  heart : 

It  is  a  good  and  soothfast  saw 
Half -roasted  never  will  be  raw. 


And  having  tasted  stolen  honey 
Tou  can't  buy  innocence  for  money. 

Although  everything  having  the 
appearance  of  poetry,  anything  in 
fact  that  rhymes,  must  for  the  reason 
already  stated  be  received  with  a 
certain  mental  reservation,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  dispute  the  value  of  lines 
which  state  an  unpleasant  truth  with 
such  refreshing  candour  and  direct- 
ness, not  at  all  usual  in  metrical 
effusions.  We  may  object  to  the 
term  "  half-roasted "  as  dimly  offen- 
sive when  applied  to  us  mortals,  but 
we  readily  grant  the  loss  of  innocence, 
an  inconvenient  quality  in  the  twen- 
tieth oentury,  which  we  are  not 
anxious  to  buy  in  such  large  quan- 
tities as  the  poet  seems  to  think.  In 
these  times  of  financial,  mental  and 
moral  thimble-rigging  wo  must  not  be 
too  innocent.  Even  the  first  and  only 
original  Arcadians,  Adam  and  Eve  to 
wit,  would  not  have  lost  an  earthly 
paradise  for  good  and  all  if  they  had 
been  just  a  little  less  innocent  and 
a  trifle  more  suspicious. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the 
moral  and  ethical  conditions  belong- 
ing to  an  original  or  a  partly  recon- 
structed Arcady  j  life  would  not  be 
long  enough  if  we  wanted  to  obtain 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  all 
our  hopes  and  longings  reduced  to  a 
picture  as  clear  in  every  detail  as 
a  camera  obacura  image.  Distance 
lends  enchantment  to  our  views  of 
Arcady,  as  we  have  seen ;  without 
some  mental  confusion  and  a  con- 
venient blurring  of  the  distant  hori- 
zon we  could  not  bear  existence  at  all, 


for  as  a  useful  paradox  we  may 
that  the  more  we  understand  a  thing 
the  less  we  want  it.  The  straight- 
forward sentiment  of  the  soothfast 
saw  we  have  just  quoted  brings  out 
the  difficulty  of  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject clearly  enough,  for  it  is,  as  has 
been  said  of  the  French  novel,  true 
enough,  but  inconvenient.  Innocence 
is  a  useful  word  to  juggle  with 
because,  like  a  juggler's  apparatus,  it 
has  a  double  meaning.  In  its  moral 
sense,  as  we  understand  it  now,  the 
primitive  Arcadians  enjoyed  a  sin- 
gular license  and  a  much  greater  free- 
dom ;  they  must  have  depended  on 
stolen  honey,  in  the  figurative  as  well 
as  in  the  actual  sense,  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  would  be  allowed  to  their 
would-be  imitators,  though  in  their 
simplicity  of  mind,  which  is  the  other 
meaning  of  the  word,  they  may  have 
fallen  easily  duped  victims  to  all  sorts 
of  confidence  tricks.  Our  minds  are 
now,  we  will  not  say  clearer,  but  more 
complicated,  and  our  sensations  are 
more  diliQcult  to  define  and  to  satisfy. 
Not  even  for  a  few  weeks  could  we 
enjoy  the  simple  delights  of  country 
life  if  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  evil 
and  its  consequences  did  not  supply 
us  with  the  necessary  contra.st  and 
restraint.  The  conditional  innocence 
which  commends  itself  for  a  short 
holiday  is  the  easy-going,  happy-go- 
lucky  morality  of  the  Rdbaitat, 
which  enabled  Omar  to  enjoy  life 
though  quite  aware  of  all  the  per- 
plexing doubts  and  contradictious 
which  surrounded  him  : — 

Waste  not  yom*  Hour,  nor  in  the  vain 

pursuit 
Of    This    and    That    endeavour   and 

dispute ; 
Better  be  jocund    with    the    fruitful 

Grape 
Than  sadden  after  none,  or  bitter,  Fmit. 

The  Poet-Astronomer  was   not  inno- 
cent, nor  should  we  call  him  exactly 


moral  nowadays,  but  lie  was  wise, 
with  that  surpassing  wisdom  which 
knows  ita  own  limitations  and  under- 
stands the  usefuhiesd  and  value  of  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

We  try  to  imitate  this  philosophic 
frame  of  mind  when  we  leave  Arcady 
at  the  end  of  our  holiday,  after  a 
brief  peep  at  what  we  have  lost. 
When  we  seem  to  leave  brightness, 
happinea.^  and  sweet  simplicity  behind, 
we  tell  ourselves  that  we  do  no  such 
thing,  that  nature  can  be  worshipped 
everywhere,  and  try  to  believe  it 
nntil  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
some  grim  realities.  When  the  train 
steams  into  the  dreary,  black  and 
noisy  terminus,  and  the  rickety  four- 
wheeler  Hhakes  us  Bs  it  takes  us  to 
our  door  through  endless  vista.s  of 
smoky  brick  and  mortar,  we  think 
with  dread  of  the  pile  of  letters,  bills, 
perhaps  summonses  and  judgements 
waiting  for  us  on  the  dusty  writing- 
table.  When  tlie  farmer  comes  home 
again  in  his  gig  from  the  nearest 
station,  to  his  thatched  farm  near  the 
wood  and  the  weir,  ho  .  .  .  well, 
he  too  will  probably  find  papers,  tax- 
collectors'  notices,  bills  and  summonses 
which  we  have  kindly  taken  in  for 
him  while  we  lived  in  his  house; — the 
King's  writ  runs  in  Arcady  nowadays, 
a  modern  drawback  not  to  be  lightly 
dismissed  in  these  days  of  agricultural 
depression.  It  is  not  stated  in  his- 
tory whether  the  Arcadians  were  in 
the  habit  of  grumbling  as  much  as  our 


farmers  do.  Probably  they  did,  for 
an  unscientific  system  nf  piping  and 
dancing  was  not  the  best  way  to 
ensure  a  bumper  crop.  The  happy 
dancers  who  afterwards  enlisted  were 
no  doubt  evicted,  having  danced  on 
the  edge  of  the  volcano  of  bankruptcy 
until  the  evil  day  could  no  longer  be 
put  oflF.  Tliere  were  cities  in  Arcadia 
too, — Megalopolis  must  have  been  a 
fair  sized  city  to  judge  by  the  name, 
and  farms  for  a  holiday  must  often  ^1 
have  been  cheap  for  the  renting  by  ^| 
MegalopoUtans  who  wanted  their 
turn  to  commune  with  Pan  and  ^^ 
Sweet  Echo  in  the  glades.  ^M 

Using    the    present    as    an    object 
lesson  of   what  the   past  must  have         , 
been,  we  see  how  shockingly  we  have    ^M 
been  deceived  by  the  poets  who  would    ^1 
make  life  one  long  holiday,  forgetting 
that  the  man  who  wants  to  be  happy 
for  more  than  a  few  weeks  in  each 
year  is   bound   to    be    disappointed,     ^g 
Arcadia  has  been  shamefully  puffed ;    ^| 
it  never  was   and   never  --uiild  have 
been   as    advertised ;    it   was    never 
suitable     for     an     all-the-year-round 
residence,  but  if  the  farmer  has  not 
been   evicted  by   next  year,  and    he 
wishes  to  see  the  millionaires  of  Park 
Lane  again,  we  shall  be  glad  enough 
to   exchange    houses  with   him    once 
more ;    and    the  moon,  peeping   over 
the   distant  hills,  hereafter  rising  to 
look  for  ua,  may  perchance  see  us  by 
the  weir  near  the  wood  again  I 
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There  is  a  charm  in  tho  life  of  a 
transition  age,  for  it  is  like  the  plant- 
ing of  a  garden  in  which  each  of  ua, 
if  he  chooae,  may  sow  some  seeds,  or 
n.ay  but  watch  the  growth  of  those 
81  ^n  by  others.  But  whether  we 
are  workers  or  watchers,  there  is  an 
intense  interest  and  excitement  in 
following  the  great  work  of  transfor- 
mation. There  is  an  uncertainty, 
born  of  our  own  ignorance,  which 
gives  zest  to  the  fight.  Will  the  seed 
germinate,  will  the  plant  flourish  1 
Will  it  kill  out  others,  or  be  killed 
by  them  1  And  we  notice,  in  human 
life,  as  in  plant  life,  that  it  is  the 
growths  natural  to  the  soil  that 
flourish  best,  and  are  hardest  to  kill. 
The  hot^house  idea  needs  constant 
forcing. 

One  of  these  growths  which  many 
are  now  watching  with  anxiety  is 
the  revival  of  the  handicrafts,  the 
awakening  of  the  artist  from  his  pic- 
ture dream  to  a  realisation  of  the 
existence  of  other  branches  of  art  (I 
use  the  word  art  under  protest,  for  it 
may  mean  anything,  from  the  works 
of  Phidias  to  the  newest  shade  of 
enamel  on  the  hot- water  can).  With- 
out attempting  to  define  the  word 
further,  I  use  it  here  simply  to  imply 
those  works  of  the  hand  which  bear 
the  impress  of  an  imaginative  mind 
sensible  of  the  beauty  of  form  and 
colour  around  it,  and  with  the  power 
to  create,  and  to  put  its  impressions 
into  tangible  shape  with  some  degree 
of  success. 

This  revival  has  shown  itself  chiefly 

in   two   directions,    the   spontaneous, 

natural  rise  of  a  body  of  artists,  each 

independently  working  out   his   own 
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thoughts,  and  the  forced  art  indus- 
tries, galvanised  into  life,  and  main- 
taining a  struggling  existence  under 
the  fostering  care  of  a  few  philan- 
thropists. Both  artists  and  philan- 
thropists desire  that  the  handicrafts 
should  bo  placed  upon  such  a  firm 
footing,  that  any  person  taking  them 
up  and  doing  good  work  in  them 
might  be  as  sure  of  earning  a 
livelihood  as  in  any  other  profession  ; 
but  one  cannot  say  that  they  are  at 
present  anything  but  a  very  pre- 
carious means  of  existence,  save  to 
the  few  with  exceptional  talent,  and 
especially  butiiiicea  talent. 

The  so-called  art  industries  are  to 
a  great  extent  the  outcome  of  the 
efibrts  of  a  small  body  of  men  and 
women,  seeking  to  solve  some  of  the 
social  problems  of  the  day.  So  far  as 
mait  of  the  workers  are  concerned 
art  does  not  enter  into  the  question 
at  all,  and  were  the  guiding  hand 
and  moving  spii'it  of  each  industry 
to  be  withdrawn,  the  whole  move- 
ment would  in  most  cases  fall  to  the 
ground,  wither  away,  and  be  for- 
gotten. It  is  unfortunate  bhat  those 
who  might  assist  have  been  alienated 
by  the  half-educated  talk,  the  catch- 
words and  ignorance  of  many  of  those 
who  have  been  the  spokesmen  of  the 
group.  Seeing  the  misery  around 
them,  these  philanthropists  have  cast 
about  for  a  solution  of  the  economic 
problem,  and  think  that  they  have 
found  it  in  art,  more  particularly  as 
represented  by  the  handicrafts. 

So  far  as  one  can  judge  from 
the  general  tone  of  their  conversa- 
tion, their  beliefs,  inspired  chiefly  by 
Buskin,  are  generally  :  That  formerly 
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men  were  happy  in  their  work  ;  that 
hand  work  is  in  itself  happier  and 
more  moral  than  machine  work  ;  that 
machine  work  and  the  consequent 
cheap  market  in  England  have  in- 
jured art ;  and  that  to  provide  the 
uneraployod,  both  urban  and  rural, 
witlj  small  hand  work  will  better 
their  position,  and  save  them  from 
becoming  the  "  victims  "  of  industrial 
development,  and  will  tend  to  solve 
some  of  the  social  riddles  pressing 
upon  08. 

These  ideas  are  worth  looking  at 
more  closely.  By  a  happy  inspiration 
of  his  vivid  imagination  Ruskin  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  in  former 
days  men  were  happy  in  their  work 
(a  statement  reiterated  by  Morris, 
and  entirely  unconfirmed  by  anything 
that  can  be  learned  of  the  past),  and 
that  therefore  they  produced  beau- 
tiful things  ;  so,  they  argued,  it  ia 
only  through  art,  or  the  beautiful 
things,  that  men  can  again  find  hap- 
piness. Then,  said  these  masters, 
unless  a  man's  work  again  becomes 
a  pleasure,  the  token  of  which  is 
beauty,  there  can  be  no  art.  That  is 
to  say,  that  the  result  of  the  plea- 
sure is  to  cause  the  pleasure  which 
causes  the  result;  the  cause  is  not 
only  to  produce  the  efliect,  but  the 
effect  is  first  to  produce  the  cause. 
To  the  brain  of  the  general  public 
this  is  decidedly  puzzling. 

As  to  the  idea  still  prevalent 
among  the  disciples  of  Ruskin,  that 
band  work  is  in  itself  a  happier, 
better  and  more  moral  thing  than 
machine  work,  if  this  once  be 
granted,  then  we  must  abolish  every 
implement,  for  how  can  a  line  be 
drawnl  If  a  needle  bo  allowed  with 
which  to  draw  the  thread,  then  why 
not  a  rod  to  push  the  need  lei  If  we 
may  save  labour  by  using  a  spade, 
then  why  not  a  plough]  And  if  a 
plough  bo  used  then  why  not  a  horse 
to  pull  it,  and    if   a  horse,  why  not 


a  steam-horse  7      And    wherein    lies 
the  greater  nobleness  in  wearing  out 
human    flesh     by    pushing    a    hand- 
plough,    than    in    guiding    a    steam- 
plough  t       I    have    stood    in    a  huge 
factory   and    watched   a   man    mani- 
pulate  a   steam-driven    loom   in   the 
most   wonderful    way ;    and    I    have 
stood  beside  a  hand-loom   in  tlie  far 
north,  and  I  confess  that,  although  at 
that  time  a  believer  in  Ruskin,  still  I 
could  not  see  the  greater  nobleness  in 
painfully  kicking   at   the    loom  with 
one's   feet,  and   laboriously   throwing 
with    the    hand    a   shuttle    which   a 
machine  could   have  thrown  quite  as 
well.       Nor    in    their    private    lives, 
could  I  ever  discern  that  those  who 
worked    at    the    steam-drivou    looms 
were   in   any  degree  more  "debased 
into   leathern   thongs "  to   yoke   ma- 
chinery with  than  those  who  strained 
at  the  hand  loom.     Wherein  lies  the 
higher  morality  in  employing  human 
beings  to  do  the  heavy  work  of  the 
instruments,    as    in   hand  ploughs   or  . 
hand-looms,  and   why  should  this  be  I 
nobler  than  doing  the  lighter  work  of 
mere  coupling  or  guiding,  as  in  great 
factories  ?  J 

As  for  the  greater  happiness,  ask  i 
the  Harris  tweed  weaver  of  his  happi- 
ness, or  the  makers  of  lace  curtains, 
working  at  the  hand-looms  in  their 
icy  cellars  in  Switzerland.  It  will 
not  be  found  to  exceed  that  of  the 
mill-workers.  And  the  peasant  girl, 
who  spins  and  cards  in  the  peat  reek 
in  the  llebrides,  has  not  much  to  say 
of  her  happiness  in  her  work.  I  have  . 
never  happened  to  hear  of  a  case  in  1 
which  she  did  not  prefer  domestic 
service,  and  during  a  long  residence 
near  a  manufacturing  village  I  have 
never  met  a  girl  who  could  be  per- 
suaded to  remain  in  domestic  service 
if  she  could  get  work  at  the  mills. 
Supposing  that,  instead  of  debasing 
men  into  leathern  thongs  to  yoke 
machinery  with,  we  could  call  a  halt. 


give  to  every  man  his  choice  of 
work  and  tools  with  leisure  and  fair 
play,  would  the  result  be  beauty, 
which  is  the  token  of  art,  as  Ruskin 
seemed  to  imagine?  Judging  by  the 
usual  work  of  amateurs,  who  may 
fairly  be  said  to  take  pleasure  in 
their  work,  one  would  hesitate  to  say 

■  yea.  Would  it  be  happiness  1 
Let  those  who  look  upon  a  return 
to  hand  labour  as  a  panacea  for  our 
degrading  unhappiness  consider  well 
the  condition  of  the  workers  of  the 
East,  where  hand  laboui-  has  been  em- 
ployed since  time  immemorial.  Surely 
it  does  not  need  a  very  profound  study 
of  history  to  seo  that  the  causes  (and 

■  cuVe)  of  the  social  misery  around  us 
lie  Very  much  deeper,  and  that  both 
our  present  system  and  the  primitive 
one  hold  the  po-ssibilities  of  happiness 
or  misery  equally,  according  as  they 
are  employed  under  a  right  moral  code, 
or  not.  The  conditions  of  factory  life 
and  machine  lalK>ur  may  be  made  as 

(conducive  to  high  morality  and  happi- 
ness as  tho.'ie  of  hand  labour,  and  con- 
versely the  conditions  of  hand  labour 
may  lead  to  as  deep  a  degradation 
and  misery  as  the  worst  of  factory 
ayatemg,  as  the  sweating  disclosures 
have  fully  proved. 

The  third  bogie  that  has  been  held 
up  as  a  terror  to  us,  till  even  the  art 
workers  themselves  have  come  to  be- 
lieve in  it,  is  that  England's  cheap 
market  has  had  a  disastrous  effect 
upon  the  art  productions  of  other 
countries,  and  that  things  have  de- 
teriorated since  tliey  were  "  made  for 
the  market."  As  a  discriminating 
critic  has  pointed  out,  with  regard 
to  Persian  carpets, — and  the  remark 
applies  to  all  oriental  objects — they 
never  were  made  for  anything  but  the 
market.  As  to  cheapness,  did  not  the 
Japanese  make  their  pjiper  fans,  and 
did  not  the  Chinamen  make  their  por- 
celain good  and  bad,  and  sell  all  at 
the  oheapeat  rate,  before  the  English- 
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man  ever  crossed  the  seas?  And  wh^H 
the  British  came  and  found  that  they 
could  buy  at  low  prices  articles  that 
were  never  worse,  and  often  better 
than  those  made  at  home,  they  natur- 
ally bought  them  ;  so  that  one  could 
with  more  truth  say  that  the  cheap 
oriental  markets  had  injured  English 
art,  if  art  were  in  the  question  at  all. 
But  the  Englishman's  taste  in  cheap 
wares  has  very  much  the  satae  rela- 
tion to  the  art  of  Japan  as  the  predi> 
lection  of  the  unsophisticated  savage 
for  glass  beads  has  to  ours,  and  has 
affected  it  in  no  greater  degree,  The 
Japanese  manufacture  some  things  for 
Europe  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  we 
make  the  beads  for  the  savage,  but 
what  have  these  things  to  do  with 
art  1  Even  in  Europe  the  effect  of 
England's  cheap  market  has  not  been 
in  the  least  what  we  have  been  led 
to  believe.  Were  not  the  wooden 
toys  made  in  all  their  delightful  un- 
gainliness  in  their  own  countries  first, 
and  are  not  the  most  hideous  atrocities 
in  Bohemian  glass  made  in  Bohemia 
for  the  neighbouring  markets  1  Are 
they  not  to  bo  seen  stacked  in  the 
streets  and  squares  of  Dresden  four 
times  yearly,  and  sold  at  prices  which 
make  us  smile,  but  which  are  suited 
to  the  Saxon  public?  And  who  but 
the  English  and  American  buy  the 
more  expensive  articles  wliioh  that 
Saxon  public  cannot  afford  ]  The 
cheap  market  is  responsible  for  bad 
art  only  in  so  far  as  it  leads  to  a 
larger  output  of  the  lower  class  of 
work  done  by  the  less  capable 
members  of  the  community,  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  machinery;  but, 
as  the  public  to  which  that  class  of 
work  appeals  is  uneducated  in  art  and 
seldom  rich,  one  may  say  that  the 
cheap  market  supplies  works  of  m't 
to  those  who  must  otherwise  go 
without. 

The  real  reason  of  the  production 
of  such  works  at  all  is  simply  that 
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given  by  Whlatler,  when  he  reminded 
ua  that  there  never  bad  been  an 
artistic  nation.  There  is  an  occa- 
sional artist,  and  for  the  most  part 
the  rest  of  the  workers  are  mechanics 
and  craftsmen,  who  copy  for  ever, 
with  more  ur  less  accuracy,  what  the 
original  minority  of  artists  has  pro- 
duced. However  deeply  one  respects 
the  spirit  of  these  loaders,  one  cannot 
but  regret  that  the  public  should  have 
been  roused  to  ridicule  and  to  over- 
look their  real  work  on  account  of 
statements  such  as  these.  For  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  do  great 
momentary  good  in  providing  work 
for  the  unemployed,  in  arranging  that 
work  under  comfortable  conditions, 
in  helping  to  keep  the  people  on  the 
land  to  a  certain  extent  (they  do  not 
cultivate  the  land,  but  at  least  they 
cease  to  crowd  into  the  cities,  and 
their  presence  creates  a  demand  for 
the  work  of  others),  and  in  finding 
work  suited  to  the  tastes  and  capa- 
cities of  a  few  who  might  other- 
wise not  be  able  to  procure  work. 
Lastly  the  interests  of  art  are  served 
in  another  manner  which  will  be 
noticed  further  on. 

The  natural,  spontaneous  growth  of 
art,  OS  represented  by  the  handicrafts, 
has  had  its  rise  under  very  different 
circumstances  and  conditions.  It 
may  be  said  to  be  the  outcome  of  the 
universal  tendency  of  this  transitional 
age.  For  there  is  at  present  a  general 
inclination  to  turn  all  preconceived 
standards  upside  down,  and  we  find 
instances  of  it  varying  from  Nietzsche's 
revaluation  of  morals  to  our  own 
attempts  to  break  away  from  tradi- 
tional red-tapeism  in  education,  and 
other  matters.  And  something  simi- 
lar has  happened  in  the  art  world. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  enlight- 
ened public  was  the  only  critic,  and 
in  England  the  public  was  British, 
and  from  the  British  lion's  estimate 
of  himself    as    the   most    important 


animal  in  nature's  realm,  it  naturany" 
followed  that  the  most  important 
object  in  the  realms  of  art  mast  bo 
his  likeness ;  so  the  portrait  painter 
was  exalted  on  high.  Pictures  were 
the  highest  art  and  the  portrait  the 
highest  kind  of  pictui-e.  Happily  we 
are  not  a  nation  of  god-like  beauty, 
and  the  too  faithful  portrait  painters 
brought  about  their  own  downfall. 
Or  perhaps  it  was  jealousy  of  the 
pictured  unloveliness  of  others,  but, 
whatever  the  cause,  there  gradually 
arose  a  revolt  among  the  educated 
public  and  artists  alike.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  portraits,  even  pictures, 
were  not  the  only  art ;  sculpture  and 
architecture  were  grudgingly  given 
a  place  by  critics,  and  the  general 
public  acquiesced. 

But  when  architects  and  artists 
grew  bold,  and,  having  broken  from 
tradition,  further  announced  that  they 
meant  to  revive  the  ancient  privilege 
of  producing  unity  in  their  work,  of 
making  everything  conform  to  its 
surroundings,  and  of  decorating  all 
that  they  created,  even  to  designing 
the  fixtures  and  furniture  of  the 
houses,  then  the  public  gasped.  To 
tell  it,  an  infallible  British  public, 
how  to  decorate  its  walls  and  shape 
its  furniture  was  to  overstep  the 
limits  of  its  endurance.  It  recovered 
its  breath,  and  forthwith  poured  a 
storm  of  ridicule  upon  the  bold  inno- 
vators, which  is  not  yet  exhausted. 
Only  those  who  have  lived  in  the 
heart  of  it,  and  have  been  behind  the 
scenes,  have  any  knowledge  of  how 
immense  have  been  the  opposition 
and  ridicule  which  the  revivers  of 
decorative  art  have  had  to  encounter. 
It  has  been  greater  than  the  artists 
themselves  have  known,  for  even  an 
angry  public  does  not  say  all  that  it 
thinks  in  their  presence.  And  that 
public,  puzzled  by  lines,  colours  and 
symbols  which  it  does  not  understand, 
and   horrified  at  prices  which  it  but 
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too    well    understands,    asks ;    Why 
make  things  by  hand  ?   Why  make  an 
irregular,   rougli   jar,   when   one   can 
get   a  smooth,   machine-mado  one  so 
much    better  done    and    at    half    the 
price?     Why  labour    to    beat    out    a 
pattern  by  hand,  when  it  can  be  cast 
so  much  more  regularly  by  machinery 
in    half    the    time?     The   public,    in 
short,  can  see  no  good  reason  for  the 
existence  of  hand  works,  and  until  it 
can  it  will  not  give  its  hearty  support 
to  them.     The  artist  ls  called  upon 
to  find  some  better  reason  than  his 
mere  whim  for  asserting  his  right  to 
carry    out   all    Ida    works    by    hand. 
And  he  claims  for  the  beaten  metal, 
the  hand-made  earthenware,  the  well- 
designed    tapestry  or  carpet   that   it 
has  a  place  in  the  national  art,  and 
that  it  gives  as  higli  a  pleasure  as  the 
finest  production  in  oils  that  adorns 
oar   galleries.     For,    there    being    no 
divine  revelation  outside  of  ourselves, 
to  tell  us  that  this  is  art  and  tliat  is 
not  art,  each  of  us  must  be  allowed 
to   judge  for  himself   and   to   accept 
nature's  divine  revelation  to  him  per- 
sonally as  the  criterion  of  what  is  to 
be  looked  upon  <is  art.     And  we  find 
that  with  knowledge  comes  change  in 
the  standard  set  by  each  for  his  own 
appreciation ;    in  short  in  art,  as  in 
other  matters,  we  grow.     To  some  the 
picture  is  the  only  art,  to  others  the 
cathedral ;    and    some    again  find   as 
great  pleasure  in  an  old  vase,  a  Vene- 
tian glass  or   Persian   tile  as  in  the 
greatest  picture.     To  say  that  there 
is  no  art  save  of  a  certain  kind,  of 
a  particular  period  or  painter,  proves 
merely  our  own  inability  to  appreciate 
any  other  form  than  that,  it  does  not 
disprove  the  existence  of  art  elsewhere. 
And  all  who  have  any  culture  at 
all  in  such  matters  are  agreed  that, 
in  general,  the  machine   product  has 
Ettle  claim  to  the  quality  called  art, 
while    countless    objects    of    peerless 
beauty  owe  their  chief  charm  to  the 


touch  of  the  artist's  hand.  True,  it 
would  be  possible  to  live  in  houses  all 
of  one  pattern,  all  decorated  alike, 
filled  with  furniture  and  utensils 
exactly  similar — it  would  be  possible 
if  man  were  of  diiTorent  mould  from 
what  he  is,  and  capable  of  arresting 
development  at  a  particular  point. 
But  he  cannot  do  that,  and  it  is  as 
necessary  for  him,  after  attaining  to 
the  height  at  which  a  consciousness  of 
pleasure  in  art  begins,  to  go  on  pro- 
ducing more  and  more  different  forma 
of  it,  and  to  seek  after  variety  as  well 
as  beauty  in  his  surroundings,  as  it  is 
for  him  to  have  music  and  literature. 
And  so,  beginning  for  his  own  pleasure, 
man  quickly  falls  a  willing  slave  to 
the  natural  forces  working  within 
him,  and  at  last  produces  his  beat  f^^ 
its  sake  rather  than  his  own.  ^H 

And  surely  it  is  for  the  good  of  t^^ 
commimity  that  art  and  the  artist  be 
given    a  place    in    the   national    life. 
For  it  is  time  that  people  were  begin- 
ning to  see  that  the  interests  of  the 
state    and  the  individual  are    not  at 
war  with   one   another,  except  when 
one  or  both    have  gone   astray   from 
a  true   conception  of   morality.     The 
more  nearly  we  come  to  a  right  under- 
standing   of    nature    and    the    more 
closely    we    found    our    actions    upon 
that  knowledge  the  less  friction  will 
there  be   between  the  two,  and    the 
more  easily  shall  we  make  duty  and 
inclination    one.     Since   it   is  a  well 
established    fact   that   man   can    only  I 
reach    his     highest    development    in 
social  life,  the  higher  each  unit  rises 
the  better  it   will  be,  naturally,  for 
both  the  unit  and  the  collective  whole. 
Every  man  has  the  right,  for  his  own 
sake  and  for  the  sake  of  society,  to 
produce     his     bast     work    (provided 
always  that   his    work   is   of   use   to 
the   community),  and  in  the  case  of 
artiste  as  of  others,  "  one's  rights  are 
in  accordance  with  one's   capacities."  | 
And  the   artist's  rights  are  founded 
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apon  the  very  real  service  which 
he  renders  to  all,  in  bringing  beauty 
into  our  daily  life.  We  know  as  yet 
too  little  of  the  great  riddle  of 
the  universe  to  be  able  to  say  what 
place  in  nature  art  occupies,  but  from 
the  exceedingly  low  place  which  the 
average  artiat  takes  in  intellectual 
affairs,  we  are  accustomed  to  regard 
art  as  a  minor  accessory  in  nature's 
schema  The  greatest  artist  of  to- 
day is  no  step  further  forward  than 
he  of  a  thousand  years  ago.  No 
artist  has  ever  directly  contributed 
through  his  work  to  the  elucidation 
of  those  deeper  problems  which  have 
occupied  the  thinkers  of  the  world, 
in  philosophy  and  science.  It  seems 
certain  that  it  will  be  neither  through 
music  nor  art,  pure  and  simple,  that 
the  problems  of  life  will  be  solved. 
Yet  we  cannot  therefore  say  that  the 
art  worker  is  a  less  high  expression 
of  life  ;  rather  might  we  say  that  he 
is  an  entirely  different  development 
of  senses  and  finer  forces  of  nature 
which  differ  from  reason,  and  are 
comprehensible  to  fewer,  than  the 
intellectual  power  which  shows  itself 
in  speculative  thought  and  reasoned 
speech.  But  they  are  not  of  necessity 
less  important  forces.  We  cannot 
follow  out  this  train  of  thought  here, 
but  I  will  attempt  to  show  that, 
whatever  be  the  relation  of  art  to 
nature  beyond  man,  its  relation  to 
the  community  is  certainly  of  direct 
benefit  to  tho  latter. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon 
the  keen  pleasure  which  the  trained 
faculties  find  in  works  of  art,  where 
every  touch  shows  the  master  band 
and  eye,  where  the  fed  of  the  worker 
lingers,  where  colour,  form,  line  and 
texture  (often  that  very  roughness 
which  an  ignorant  public  deride.s), 
speak  of  their  maker,  or  even  in  that 
lower  form,  where  the  design  alone 
emanates  from  the  artist,  and  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  othersj 


skiUed  artisans,  whose  brains  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  joy 
which  tlie  cultured  have  amid  the 
evidences  of  the  artist's  work  is  per- 
fectly well  known  and  understood, 
but  tho  cultured  are  few  in  the  land, 
and  what  Ls  not  so  well  understood  is 
the  effect  of  beautiful  surroundings, 
especially  of  beautiful  colour,  upon  all. 
Perhaps  a  single  instance  will  make 
clear  my  meaning. 

There  was  once  a  lady  who  rather 
laughed  at  this  longing  for  beauty, 
and  she  said  tliat,  on  the  whole, 
those  who  were  not  so  sensitive  got 
along  much  more  happily,  as  they 
were  not  annoyed  by  the  ugliness  of 
their  grates,  or  their  carpets,  nor  in 
any  way  disturbed  by  atrocities  in 
wall-papers,  and  so  were  saved  a 
great  deal  of  pain.  Home  years  later 
that  lady  went  for  a  long  walk  at  the 
end  of  which  tea  awaited  her  in  a 
room  furnished  with  due  regard  to 
simplicity  and  colour.  After  sitting 
for  a  few  moments  she  exclaimed, 
"  I  think  this  is  a  most  restful  room, 
there  is  such  a  feeling  of  repose  about 
it,  I  feel  quite  refreshed."  Upon 
being  taken  into  another,  she  said, 
"I  do  not  think  one  could  feel  de- 
pres.sed  in  this  room,  no  matter  how 
bad  things  were."  Surely  there  is  an 
economic,  as  well  as  a  moral,  value 
in  a  room  that  can  make  a  tired 
woman  feel  rested  and  a  depressed 
one  feel  brighter,  and  that  one  a 
woman  who  believed  herself  little 
affected  by  such  things  ?  And  when 
every  article  in  domestic  use,  from 
walls  to  crockery,  shall  be  fasiiioned 
by  those  who  have  that  feeling  for 
line,  form  and  colour,  above  all  for 
the  perfect  combination  of  these, 
which  we  call  art,  when  that 
is  accomplished,  who  can  tell  how 
much  greater  will  be  the  efl'ect,  both 
in  bodily  welfare,  and  in  bringing 
about  a  closer  understanding  between 
man  and  nature? 
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For  we  can  only  define  this  name- 
leas  something  which  exists  in  the 
artist's  work  as  a  subtle  understand- 
ing of  nature.  And  indeed  such  work 
is  nature  expressing  herself  through 
the  artist's  hands,  aa  surely  as  Uirough 
the  colour  of  a  flower,  or  the  song  of 
a  bird.  To  be  sure,  if  we  look  at  it 
closely,  everything  is  a  natural  de- 
velopment, the  thought  that  produces 
the  machine,  as  much  as  the  thought 
of  the  philosopher,  or  the  sighing  of 
the  wind,  disease  as  well  as  healthy 
growth.  But  one  must  not  fancy 
that  because  a  thing  is  natural  it  is 
right ;  nature  is  by  no  means  always 
right,  from  all  points  of  view.  When 
by  a  cunning  arrangement  the  seed  of 
the  thistle  tioats  off  down  the  wind  in 
a  downy  cloud,  thus  ensuring  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  species,  we  are  lost 
in  admiration  of  nature's  clever  device 
and  wonderful  provision  for  the  needs 
of  the  plant.  Bub  when  some  of  the 
seed  falls  upon  the  barren  rock  and 
is  burnt  up,  that  is  as  much  a  pro- 
vision of  nature  as  the  other,  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  seed  it 
is  bad,  and  leads  to  sickness,  starva- 
tion and  annihilation.  And  so,  in 
judging  of  man's  work,  all  of  which  is 
natural,  we  can  only  say  that  he  as  a 
being  has  need  of  certain  things,  as 
the  seed  has  of  soil,  light,  and  mois- 
ture, and  the  nearer  his  work  comes 
to  giving  us  these  things,  and  bring- 
ing us  into  conditions  suited  to  our 
present  development,  the  better  it  is  ; 
it  becomes  what  we  then  call  beautiful, 
great,  right ;  in  other  words,  man's 
nature  feeling  itself  in  comfort  is 
happy,  and  his  conscience  approves. 

But  here  comes  in  the  never  to  be 
forgotten  fact  of  the  difference  in  the 
stages  of  development.  In  art,  as  in 
many  moral  questions,  the  needs  of 
one  nature  are  satisfied  with  what 
brings  positive  pain  to  another. 
Therefore  the  one  pronounces  a  work 
to   be   good  and    buys  it,  while  the 
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other  condemns  it  and  calls  it 
an  atrocity,  a  violation  of  artistic 
canons  (his  perceptions  being  con- 
sidered by  him  to  be  a  revelation  of 
nature's  final  laws).  There  is  need 
of  all  kinds  of  art,  if  one  may  use 
the  phrase,  in  order  that  every  class 
and  individual  may  have  the  pleasure 
that  they  are  capable  of  appreciating, 
and  may  thus  grow  gradually  to  higher 
capacities. 

The  community  which  consults  its 
own  good  will  encourage  the  artist. 
It  has,  further,  no  right  to  rest 
his  talents  to  producing  work  oH 
lower  grade  than  they  might  att 
to.  It  has  no  right  to  demand,  for 
example,  that  a  man  should  rather 
paint  a  mediocre  picture  than  make 
a  good  water- jar,  and  to  buy  pictures 
alone  as  art  work  and  refuse  to  give 
similar  prices  to  good  art  work  of 
other  kinds  is  tacitly  to  make  such 
a  demand.  And  to  say,  as  Ruskin 
did,  that  the  artist  should  grind  his 
own  colours,  is  to  aak  him  to 
throw  away  his  energies  during  his 
working  hours  in  performing  work 
suited  to  a  much  lower  development 
than  his  own.  It  is  true  that  ho 
could  not  produce  works  of  genius 
all  day  long,  but  an  artist's  brain  is 
a  delicate  thing,  and  if  tired  out  by 
grosser  work  it  may  fail  of  its  beat. 
It  is  as  though  we  were  to  ask  of  a 
commander  in  chief  that  he  should 
tan  the  leather  to  make  his  reins,  or 
require  of  a  minister  that  he  should 
first  make  the  ink  and  paper,  before 
writing  an  important  despatch. 
Nature  does  not  go  out  of  her  way 
to  produce  a  higher  organism  to  do 
work  which  can  be  done  by  existing 
lower  ones,  and  the  state  as  well  as 
the  individual  loses  every  time  that 
it  sets  a  man  to  do  work  that  a  less 
capable  one  or  a  machine,  mechani- 
cally more  fit,  could  perform.  To  ask 
an  artist  to  waste  his  precious  powers 
in  grinding  paint  was  a  serious  mis- 
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reading  of  nature's  evolution,  but  to 
ask  him  to  ceaae  work  altogether  is 
a  thonaand  times  worse,  and  that 
is  what  a  machine  loving  public  is 
doing  when  it  derides,  or  discourages, 
the  applied  arts. 

The  interests  of  the  community 
and  the  individual  are  so  interwoven 
that  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  them 
as  though  they  were  two  distinct 
things.  To  make  the  best  use  of  a 
man,  to  make  a  good  citizen  and  a 
good  worker  of  him,  is  to  bring  oat 
his  strongest  individuality,  and  per- 
haps this  is  true  in  art  matters  even 
more  than  in  others.  For  the  best 
citizens  are  not  necessarily  those  who 
do  most  municipal  or  state  work,  but 
rather  those  who  give  us  the  best 
that  is  in  them,  and  cultivate  their 
faculties  to  the  highest  point,  within 
the  limits  permitted  by  the  rights  of 
others.  And  there  are  some  to 
whom  the  making  of  beautiful  objects 
by  hand  is  a  positive  necessity,  and 
who,  moi-eover,  can  do  good  work  in 
no  other  form,  They  therefore  serve 
themselves  and  the  community  best 
by  following  their  natural  bent;  put 
to  other  work  their  whole  nature 
becomes  warped  and  stunted,  as 
would  an  oak  tree  were  we  to  force 
it  to  grow  to  suit  the  dimensions  of 
a  garden  hedge.  Surely  that  is  one 
of  the  strongest  of  reasons  for  per- 
mitting the  hand-working  artist  to 
continue  his  labours. 

Another  great  advantage  that  hand 
labour  possesses  is  that  it  allows  of 
each  man's  working  at  his  own  pace. 
To  get  the  best  out  of  him  he  must 
be  allowed  to  work  at  the  rate  suited 
to  his  strength  and  skill  j  over-forced 
he  collapses,  he  does  bad  work,  and 
so  the  state  loses  what  might  have 
been  fairly  serviceable  work,  and  the 
individual  is  needlessly  sacrificed. 
(The  trades  unions  have  sought  to 
solve  this  problem  by  limiting  the 
work  done   to  suit  the  capacities   of 


their  most  useless  members,  to  insist 
upon  a  minimum  of  bad  work  for  the 
highest  possible  pay  as  the  standard, 
but  they  will  be  brought  to  their 
senses  one  day,  or  they  must  go  the 
way  of  other  organisms  that  have 
outlived  their  usefulness.) 

There  are,  again,  others  whose 
inventive  powers  far  exceed  their 
power  of  output,  whose  brains  are 
impatient  of  their  fingers'  slowness. 
"Why  then  should  these  ideas  be  lost  ? 
And  why  should  not  others  be  em- 
ployed to  carry  out  the  details,  to 
assist  in  all  parts  that  do  not  actually 
require  the  artist's  own  touch  1  And 
this  is  perhaps  the  strongest  reason 
for  the  existence  of  art  industries. 
It  is  but  nature's  way  of  making 
up  for  her  own  slowness.  She  cannot 
develope  in  every  direction  at  once. 
She  can  produce  a  man  whose  brain 
power  (for  although  not  what  is 
termed  intellectual  art  work  is  still 
brain  work)  far  exceeds  that  of  a 
dozen  others,  but  she  cannot  give 
him  a  dozen  arms  to  carry  out  hia 
thoughts.  And  why  should  she, 
when  there  are  still  millions  of  men 
at  a  stage  of  evolution  where  there 
is  little  beyond  muscle,  men  who  are 
practically  all  limbs,  and  organs  other 
than  brain,  and  are  therefore  the 
legitimate  tools  of  the  brain  possessor, 
sacred  tools,  it  is  true,  to  be  used 
with  all  respect,  but  stiD  tools?  The 
one  is  as  much  needed  as  the  other ; 
let  them  then  work  together,  and, 
inasmuch  as  the  human  hand,  even 
though  it  be  the  hand  of  another,  can 
often  better  express  what  the  artist 
wishes  to  convey  than  any  machine 
which  has  yet  been  invented,  it  is 
desirable  that  their  labour  should  be 
hand  labour. 

I  am  very  far  indeed  from  advo- 
cating that  anything  be  done  by  hand 
that  can  be  done  as  well  or  better  by 
machine.  To  ask  an  artist  to  spend 
his  time  in  making  hundreds  of  plain 
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red  tiles,  for  instance,  is  folly,  for 
there  the  machine  can  work  aa  well 
as  the  man,  and  to  make  miles  of 
plain  calico  by  hand  seems  to  be  a 
deliberate  waste  of  nature's  gifts,  for 
tiie  labour-saving  device,  the  machine, 
is  as  much  a  gift  of  nature  as  the 
more  perfectly  formed  arm  and  hand, 
which  succeeded  the  fin  and  the  wing. 
If  one  admits  a  loom  at  all  there  is  no 
difference  save  in  degree,  between  the 
human  foot  and  steam  as  motor. 

These  are  some  of  the  chief  reasons 
why   the   public   may   reasonably  be 
asked  to  permit  artists  to  be  happy 
in  their  own  way,  and  to  produce  the 
work  that  is  so  beloved  by  them  and 
necessary  to  them.     By  sheer  force  of 
their  own  vitality  artists  have  throMm 
off  the  limits  imposed  upon  them  by 
an  ignorant  or  unheeding  public,  and 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  they  are  at  work  producing 
much   that  the   people   are,   unfortu- 
nately,   but    too    unwilling    to    buy. 
But  it  is  unquestionable  that  many 
could    and    would    buy    much    more 
largely  if  they  had  facilities  for  doing 
BO,  and  if,  one  must  add,  artists  would 
put  away  their  false  pride  and  con- 
descend to  behave  like  business  men. 
They   make   their  wares,    they  want 
to  sell  them,  but  they  are  terrified  at 
the  mere  thought  of  being  mistaken 
for  tradesmen.     To  sell  a  picture  in 
the  studio  is  good,  to  employ  an  agent 
is  permissible ;  but  to  put  their  work 
in   the  desecrating  hands  of  a  good 
furnishing  warehouse  is  philistinism. 
Yet  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that,  once 
the  work  passes  out  of  the   maker's 
hands,  it  is  quite  likely  to  be  placed 
(and  that  permanently)  in  surround- 
ings as  unsuitable  as  any  window  in 
Tottenham  Oourt  Koad.     But  it  is  to 
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be  feared  that,  until  some  steps  ar 
taken  to  keep  the  entire  work  of  the 
artist  community  before  the  public, 
little  support  is  to  be  looked  for  from 
that  practical  body.  For  how  can 
people  buy  things  when  ignorant  of 
their  existence  f  Do  artists  really  ex- 
pect that  they  are  to  sit  in  state  for 
ever,  while  folks  come  long  journeys 
and  beg  humbly  for  pel-mission  to 
inspect  their  work,  or  wait  patiently 
for  a  year  between  each  exhibition  to 
buy  a  new  article  ? 

Either  the  existing  shops  must  be 
used,  or  a  complete  system  of  i-egia- 
tration  ^  of  persons  working  in  all 
branches  of  art-industry  throughout 
the  country  must  be  introduced,  with 
lists  to  be  circulated  freely  about  the 
land.  Otherwise  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
the  handicrafts  can  become  the  success 
which  their  work  entitles  them  to  be. 
It  is  certainly  scarcely  the  duty  of 
the  public  to  lose  its  time,  spend  its 
money  and  waste  its  energy  in  hunting 
up  and  down  the  country  for  workers 
who  refuse  to  conform  to  the  ordinary 
usages  of  commerce,  and  to  the  needs 
of  daily  life. 

But  once  this  difficulty  is  success- 
fully met,  and  reasonable  co-operation 
is  secured,  I  am  persuaded  that  an 
enlightened  and  kindly  public  will  do 
its  best  to  raise  its  standards  of  taste, 
and  give  practical  proof  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  its  efforts  to  appreciate  the 
handicrafts  and  their  craftsmen. 

A.  8.  Galbeaith. 


I  Since  this  paper  was  written  the  editor 
of  The  Women's  Agbiooltcbai-  Times  has 
invited  the  art  indnstrioa  to  send  their 
names  for  pubLication  month  by  moath  in 
his  paper.  But  this  appliea  merely  to  the 
industries  of  a  charitable  nature,  and  not 
to  individaal  artists  or  firms. 
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A  QBOCP  of  men  sat  smoking 
and  talking  unde-r  the  verandah  of 
McFadden's  store.  It  wais  the 
pleasantest  time  of  the  Australian 
day.  The  son  was  nearly  down  and 
the  air  was  cool  and  refreshing. 
McFadden  himself  was  easily  to  be 
recognised,  a  brawny  Scot,  to  whom 
the  others  paid  due  deference.  He 
sat  in  the  coolest  place  and  in  his 
own  particular  chair,  the  serviceable 
type  known  to  undergraduates  and 
schoolboys  as  the  Windsor  chair.  The 
others  hod  to  make  themselves  as 
comfortable  as  they  could.  Hawes, 
who  had  come  down  from  an  up- 
country  station  cattle-driving  and  was 
the  guest  of  importance,  had  indeed 
a  seat  to  himself,  but  Dickie  Richards 
and  Davis,  just  back  from  a  month's 
jaunt  in  Sydney,  were  forced  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  bench,  while 
Schulz,  trader,  wine-merchant  and 
agent  for  various  businesses  which  he 
found  it  convenient  not  to  talk  too 
much  about,  reclined  negligently  with 
his  back  against  the  doorpost. 

"  Yes,  my  son,"  said  McFadden  in 
reply  to  some  observation  of  Dickie's, 
while  be  pulled  at  his  pipe  in  between 
the  words,  "  it's  amazin'  as  you  say 
what  some  of  'em  come  to.  When  I 
was  steward  on  one  of  them  trading 
boats  which  go  pearlin'  down  the 
West  Coast,  I  had  a  little  bit  of  a 
chap  nndor  me  who  called  himself 
Smith.  As  I  was  goin'  aboard  a 
'tec  corner  up  to  me.  '  Afternoon,' 
'e  says.  '  Same  to  you,'  says  I. 
'  You've  got  a  chap  called  Smith 
sailin'  with  you  this  voyage.'  '  So  I 
have,'  answers  L  'Anything  wrong?' 
'  Remittance   man,'   says    'e  ;    '  could 


call  'imself  Barty  if  he  chose.'  Well, 
I'd  nothin'  to  sn.y  against  Mr.  Smith 
Barty ;  did  'is  work  well,  well  be- 
haved, civil  to  passengers.  One  day 
Mr.  Barty  ia  told  off  to  clean  the 
brasswork.  Captain  comes  up. 
'  XJUoa,  Smith,  what  the  bhuses  are 
you  doing  1 '  '  Cleanin'  brass,  sir.' 
'  But  what  the  holy  frost  have  you 
got  on  1 '  '  Only  gloves,  Captain  j 
don't  want  to  spoil  my  hands.' "  An 
appreciative  chuckle  from  the  com- 
pany greeted  the  conclusion  of 
McFadden's  yam. 

"  Yes,  I  remember  some  of  'em 
too,"  said  Davis,  whose  complexion 
testified  to  a  colonial  origin.  "  When 
I  was  down  in  Sydney  for  the  Caul- 
field  Cup  of  ninety,  I  remember 
that  young  feller  who  made  a  pot  of 
money  over  Stinging  Nettle — started 
at  fours,  didn't  'e  1 " 

"  Fives,"  corrected  Hawes  lazily. 

"  Well,  this  young  feller,"  continued 
Davia,  "  'e  couldn't  go  wrong  for  a 
time ;  seemed  as  if  the  mere  fact  of 
his  backing  a  gee  made  it  run  first. 
An'  'e  spent  'is  money  too  like  a 
prince ;  suite  of  rooms,  suppers, 
theatres,  and  picnics.  All  of  a  sud- 
den his  luck  changes.  He  backs 
against  it  and  when  I  saw  him  last 
he  was  holding  an  auction  in  bis  rooms 
at  the  Albemarle.  Everything  up  for 
sale — clocks,  furniture,  silver,  wine, 
and  even  portraanteaiiz  full  of  'is 
clothes.  I  bought  these  there — two 
dozen  best  silk  shirts,"  and  lie  fingered 
appreciatively  the  tattered  garment 
which  failed  to  conceal  his  hairy  chest. 

"  What  became  of  him  ? "  asked 
young  Dickie  Richai-da. 

"  Suicide,    three     years    ago    this 
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November,"  answered  the  other  man 
knocking  the  ajshot^  from  hia  pipe. 
Having  disposed  of  tlte  ill-fated  youth 
Mr.  Davia  returned  to  the  original 
subject  of  conversation  about  whoso 
good  fortune  they  had  heard  in 
Sydney. 

"  Anybody  seen  Billy  lately  1  "  he 
asked. 

"  He  was  up  at  Morgan's  last 
shearing  time,"  said  Hawea. 

"Drunk,  I  suppose?" 

"Drunk  as  blazes." 

"  Not  seen  'im  since  ? " 

"  No,  eloped  off  when  'e'd  got  his 
wages.  Shouldn't  bo  surprised  if  'e'd 
gone  under  by  now." 

"  His  chance  has  come  too  late,  I 
expect,  poor  devil,"  said  Richards. 

The  sun  hatl  already  set  and  the 
gum-trees  which  clothed  the  rolling 
slopes  round  McFadden's  store  had 
turned  to  shimmering  silver  in  the 
clear  half  light  ;  a  little  breeze 
stirred  the  millions  of  leaves  and  a 
deep  murmur  sighed  through  the  air 
like  the  noise  of  the  distant  sea. 
McFadden  rose  from  bis  chair. 
"  CJome,  boys,"  he  saidj  "  it's  get- 
ting chilly.  Who's  for  a  game  of 
poker  ? » 

Twenty  minutes  later  there  was  a 
wild  commotion  in  the  little  parlour. 
The  poker  party  unceremoniously 
broke  up,  leaving  cards  and  coin  on 
the  table.  Pipe  or  glass  in  hand  they 
stood  shouting  round  the  seedy  in- 
dividual whom  McFadden  had  ushered 
into  their  presence. 

"  Hulloa,  Sir  William  !  "— "  Here's 
fun,  old  man!"— "Good  old  Billy 
Bruce,  wish  you  luck  1 " — "  Chin,  chin, 
your  lordship  !  "  they  cried,  slapping 
him  on  the  back  or  rapping  frantically 
on  the  table. 

The  object  of  this  demonstration 
looked  in  a  bewildered  manner  around 
him.  Outwardly  he  was  no  more 
than  the  conventional  swagman  from 


whom  all  semblance  of  respectability 
has  departed,  a  type  of  a  thousand 
other  wretched  creatures  who  wander 
from  station  to  station  begging  their 
bread  and,  when  fortune  is  kind, 
earning  a  small  wage  which  they 
spend  in  drink.  He  bad  been  a  tall 
strong  follow,  but  his  huge  frame  was 
bowed  and  shrunken  with  hard  living 
and  hard  drinking.  His  eyes  blinked 
mistily  and  furtively  under  his  bushy 
eyebrows  and  his  face  and  chin  were 
almost  hidden  with  grizzled  beard  and 
whiskers.  McFatlden  handed  hira  a 
stiff  whisky  and  soda  and  pushed  him 
into  a  vacant  chair.  "Steady,  chaps," 
ho  cried,  "  give  the  beggar  a  chance. 
He  don't  understand  what  you're 
driving  at." 

"  That's  right,"  answered  Hawes. 
"  McFadden  will  tell  'im.  Quiet, 
you  chaps,  McFadden's  going  to  tell 
'im."  McFadden  ceremoniously  clinked 
glasses  with  the  disreputable  stranger, 
drank  and  bowed.  ^H 

"  Here's  luck,"  he  said  ;  "  and  noJ^ 
listen  to  what  I'm  going  to  tell  you. 
I  regret  to  inform  you  "  (McFadden, 
who  took  considerable  pride  in  his  , 
acquaintance  with  the  law  and  legal 
phraseology,  assumed  the  mingled  air 
of  rejoicing  and  condolence  customary 
on  such  occasions)  "  that  your  cousin, 
Sir  Rupert  Bruce,  of  Weston  Fai-k, 
Derbyshire,  and  208,  Berkeley  Square, 
is  dead,  and  that  you  are  therefore 
sole  heir  to  his  title  and  estates." 

The  stranger  listened  somewhat 
vacantly  to  this  elaborate  peroration 
couched  in  rather  broader  Scots  than 
we  have  dared  to  commit  to  paper, 
and  for  some  time  he  did  not  seem 
to  fully  comprehend  the  purport  of 
McFadden's  information.  The  latter 
shook  him  by  the  shoulder  and  re- 
peated what  he  had  said  with  a  good 
deal  of  neces.sary  emphasis.  At  last 
the  baronet  pulled  himself  together 
and  said  in  a  husky  voice,  "  So  poor 
old  Rupert's  dead,  is  he  1     And  I'm 
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a   baronet.     Let's   have  a   drink    on 
this  auBpicioua  occasion." 

"  No,  no,  my  son,"  said  McFwdden 
taking  tlio  gluvH  fi\>ui  tlie  band  which 
feebly  resisted.  "  You've  got  to  be 
a  good  l>oy  now  and  a  credit  to  your 
king  and  countr}-." 

*'  Yoa  understand,  doctor  1  "  said 
the  lawyer,  a  little  man  with  a 
healthy,  rosy  face,  and  hair  that  was 
just  beginning  to  turn  grey.  "  There 
is  to  be  no  question  of  leading-strings 
or  surveillance — only  we  expect,  with 
a  little  judicious  handling,  to  see  a 
great  difference." 

"  Yea,  Mr.  Munro,"  answered 
Clarges,  a  young  and  fresh-coloured 
Australian.  "  It  is  only  a  question 
of  tact,  80  far  as  I  can  see ;  the  man 
is  anxious  to  do  the  best  for  himself. 
Indeed,  so  far  there  has  been  no 
symptom  of  relapse." 

"At  present,  no  doubt,  there  has 
not,  but  I'm  afraid  he  is  not  out  of 
the  wood  j'et.  There  is  a  certain 
road,  you  know,  which  is  paved  with 
virtuous  resolutions,  and  besides,  one 
cannot  throw  off  the  habits  of  a  life- 
time, for  I'm  afraid  it  nearly  comes 
to  that,  without  a  great  strain  on 
the  constitution.  My  fear  is  that  the 
strain  will  prove  too  great — surely 
your  medical  experience  will  tell  you 
as  much,  doctor  ? " 

"  In  the  majority  of  cases,  of 
course,  that  is  so.  Only  here  we 
have  a  rather  exceptional  stand- 
point ;  besides  the  question  of  health 
there  is  so  much  to  be  gained  by 
reformation." 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  I  hope ;  and  so 
I  trust  that  you  will  not  hesitate  to 
point  out  everything  in  an  unobtrusive 
manner  when  you  are  alone.  A  great 
deal  can  be  done  with  imagination  and 
tact,  so  I  cannot  help  hoping  for  the 
beat.  You  sail  to-morrow,  do  you 
notr' 

"  We     do.       I     have,     with     Sir 


William's  fullest  approval,  taken 
double  cabin  in  the  Qukkn  of 
CuRisTcnuRCD,  Yellow  Anchor  Line, 
sailing  to  England  vul  the  Cape.  I 
think  that  the  longer  voyage  will 
prove  beneficial  to  his  health,  and 
also  that  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  passengers  will  be  in  his 
favour." 

"  Leas  temptation,  you  think  1 " 

"  Less  temptation,  and  less  chance 
of  making  inconvenient  acquaintances 
who  will  recognise  him  afterwards." 

"  Well  really,  doctor,"  said  the 
lawyer  rising,  "  I  think  you  have 
already  done  wonders.  I  have  every 
confidence  in  you  and  your  patient." 

"  We  shall  both  do  our  best,  I 
think,  Mr.  Munro." 

"  Well,  good-bye,  and  a  pleasant 
and  successful  voyage." 

Clarges  left  the  lawyer's  oflBce  in 
high  good  humour  with  himself  and 
the  world.  Fortune  had  put  in  his 
way  a  chance  that  she  does  not  offer 
to  every  young  medical  student.  Ho 
was  not  far  on  in  the  twenties,  but 
he  was  already  full  of  confidence 
in  his  own  abilities  ;  moreover  he 
possessed  a  considerable  amount  of 
ambition.  What  had  hitherto  been 
rather  a  stumbling  block  in  his 
career  was  his  poverty — not  that  he 
minded  poverty  for  itself,  but  want 
of  money  could  deprive  him  not  only 
of  luxuries  but  even  of  necessities. 
His  consuming  desire  was  to  rise 
above  the  ruck  of  men  in  his  profes- 
sion ;  he  believed  he  could  do  it,  and 
he  meant  to  try.  Therefore  he  had 
often  bitterly  reflected  that  some 
seven  thousand  miles  of  sea  lay 
between  him  and  the  great  European 
centres  of  scientific  learning.  No 
doubt  there  were  fine  schools  in 
Sydney  and  Melbourne,  and  no  doubt 
others  had  made  their  way  in  spite 
of  the  same  difficulties  which  he 
now  felt,  but —  For  a  long  time  he 
thought  he  must  bow  to  the  inevitable 
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and  do  the  best  that  he  could  with 
tho  facilities  at  his  disposal.  And 
then  one  joyful  day  (he  felt  that  day 
to  be  the  first  that  really  counted  in 
his  life ;  he  was  sure  that  the  high 
gods  must  have  an  eye  on  him, 
that  they  had  marked  him  out  as 
a  favoured  one  among  mortals)  Mr. 
Munro,  the  head  of  a  well-known 
firm,  had  offered  him  the  charge  of 
a  gentleman  of  title,  travelling  to 
Europe  partly  in  search  of  health, 
.partly  to  claim  considerable  estates 
to  which  he  had  just  become  heir. 
The  salary  was  considerable;  his  travel- 
ling expenses  were  paid,  and,  what 
was  more,  it  gave  him  the  cliance  of 
that  journey  which  had  been  his  one 
great  ambition  for  years. 

He  never  hesitated  for  an  instant  to 
take  it.  Mr.  Munro  had  been  pleased 
with  him ;  his  energy  and  decision 
were  rather  remarkable  for  so  young 
a  man,  and  the  arrangement  was  soon 
made.  The  task  was  not  altogether 
a  light  one,  it  is  true.  Sir  William 
Bruce  had  apparently  been  leading  a 
far  from  conventional  life  in  Austra- 
lia ;  the  lawyer  hinted,  though  with 
the  customary  caution  of  his  class  he 
did  not  positively  affirm,  that  the  new 
baronet  had  sunk  to  the  very  lowest 
depths,  till  the  friendly  hand  of  For- 
tune lifted  him  out  of  the  mire  and 
set  him  on  his  legs  again.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  voyage  successfully 
finished  and  Sir  William  restored  to 
his  country  a  new  man,  tho  profits 
to  be  gained  were  considerable.  Ho 
might  be  sure  of  the  good  offices  of  a 
number  of  influential  friends  during 
his  future  career,  and  he  would  have 
already  taken  one  step  towards  wealth 
and  position. 

As  for  his  patient,  he  could  have 
been  content  had  he  been  a  mere 
piece  in  the  game  he  was  playing, 
a  piece  to  be  nursed  carefully  but 
parted  with  willingly  when  the  occa- 
sion arose.      But  he  had  even  grown 


fond  of  the  man  during  the  shorC 
period  of  their  acquaintance  ;  he  was 
touched  by  his  obvious  desire  to 
reform  and  flattered  by  his  good 
nature  and  affability. 

Everything  was  therefore  now 
arranged  j  their  steamer  sailed  to- 
morrow carrying  Sir  William  Bruce 
to  wealth  and  health,  and  the  doctor 
towards  the  final  goal  of  his  ambition. 
His  last  night  in  Australia,  for  some 
time  at  least,  perhaps  for  ever,  had 
arrived,  and  there  was  plenty  to  be 
done  before  bed-time  drew  near. 
Though  he  could  not  help  feeling  the 
melancholy  inseparable  from  these 
occasions,  it  was  nevertheless  with  a 
glad  heart  and  buoyant  spirits  that 
he  walked  homewards  blowing  clouds 
of  cigar  smoke  into  the  mild  evei 
air. 


sniitf^ 


Two  figures  stood  on  the  afterdeck 
of  the  QuBEN  OP  Chribtcuurch  as 
she  made  her  way  through  Sydney 
Heads.  The  slighter,  younger  figure 
was  Clarges,  the  young  doctor.  He 
felt  a  certain  amount  of  genuine 
emotion  as  the  low-lying  villa-clad 
shores  receded.  By  degrees  the  great 
horse-shoe  circle  of  land  faded  into 
a  belt  of  green  specked  here  and  there 
with  white.  Though  the  streets  and 
buildings  of  the  Sydney  suburbs  were 
hardly  distinguishable  to  the  eye,  in 
his  imagination  he  pictured  the  places 
where  he  had  walked  since  boyhood, 
where  he  had  known,  perhaps  con- 
quered, perhaps  succumbed  to  the  first 
temptations  of  manhood.  Even  at 
that  remote  distance  the  land  seemed 
to  him  full  of  poignant  memories  ;  in 
viewing  it  from  the  lofty  deck  of  the 
steamer,  he  seemed  to  look  back  on 
the  successes  and  failures  of  his  past 
life  as  on  an  unrolled  map.  Between 
him  and  his  native  country  lay  a 
vast  bay  chopped  into  dancing  foam- 
clad  crests  by  the  fresh  sea-wind ; 
every  hour  would  make  this  expanse 
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of  water  broader  and  broader ;  every 
hour  would  bring  him  nearer  to  his 
destination  and  take  bini  farther  from 
home. 

He  turned  to  look  at  the  face  of 
his  companioiL  A  few  weeks  of  civil- 
ised life  had  certainly  improved  the 
baronet  almost  out  of  knowledge ; 
his  clothes  were  new  and  fashionable, 
his  hair  trimmed  in  the  smartest 
mode.  Moreover  his  skin  had  become 
fresher  and  clearer,  and  he  looked 
before  him  with  the  eyes  of  a  free 
man.  What  his  feelings  were,  the 
young  doctor  was  at  a  loss  to  guess ; 
the  moustache  and  beard,  though  less 
formidable  than  they  had  been,  still 
masked  the  larger  part  of  his  coun- 
tenance. His  eyes  blinked  out  from 
under  the  bushy  eyebrows,  a  little 
mistily,  it  seemed  to  Clarges  j  and  it 
was  with  a  sigh  that  he  turned  and 
went  l>elow. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Sir 
William  was  Kked  on  board.  Most 
of  the  passengers  had  landed  at 
Sydney  or  Melbourne  and,  though 
a  few  more  were  expected  at  Port 
Adelaide,  it  was  improbable  that  the 
total  number  in  the  first  saloon  would 
exceed  twenty.  With  all  those  who 
had  so  far  taken  cabins  the  baronet 
was  unreservedly  popular.  A  title 
always  carries  a  kind  of  glamour  with 
it  even  in  monarchical  countries  and  is 
doubly  prized  in  republican  Australia. 
His  kindness  and  unaffected  behaviour 
made  him  a  general  favourite,  and  he 
threw  himself  with  feverish  energy 
into  the  amusements  of  ship  life. 
One  or  two  of  the  more  knowing 
might  perhaps  have  imagined  a  more 
aristocratic  personage,  but  Australia 
is  not  a  country  where  one  inquires 
too  curiously  into  a  man's  past ;  if 
he  is  a  good  fellow  and  pleasant  in 
company,  that  is  sufficient  for  the 
large  majority — and  quite  rightly 
too.  So  far  the  doctor  had  found 
him  the   moat   amenable   patient  in 


the  world  ;  in  a  sense  he  was  hardly 
"amenable,"  for  he  showed  no  dis- 
position to  break  through  the  compact 
they  had  made  before  the  beginning 
of  the  voyage.  His  behaviour  was 
in  this  particular  quite  irreproachable  ; 
he  declined  firmly  but  civilly  to 
"shout"  for  his  companions  or  to 
drink  at  any  one  else's  expense,  but 
his  negative  was  so  courteously 
worded  that  nobody  took  ofiFence. 

The  steamer  was  due  to  arrive  at 
Port  Adelaide  to-morrow.  The  last 
passengers  were  then  to  be  taken  on 
board,  the  last  mails  picked  up,  and 
the  steamer  would  steam  direct  from 
Australian  shores  to  the  Cape. 
Clargos  felt  astonished  but  gratified 
at  his  patient's  unexpected  strength 
of  mind,  and  once  Australian  shores 
were  out  of  sight  he  had  little  fear 
of  a  relapse.  Had  he  been  able  to 
look  into  the  recesses  of  Sir  William's 
soul  he  might  perhaps  have  been 
more  anxious.  In  the  heart  of  this 
aristocratic  vagabond  was  hidden 
a  fierce  love  of  the  dissolute  life  he 
had  led ;  perhaps  he  lusted  after 
hard  living  and  hard  drinking  as  the 
Israelites  lasted  after  the  spiced 
fleahpots  of  Egypt ;  perhaps  only,  as 
the  lawyer  said,  the  bonds  of  custom 
were  not  to  be  lightly  broken.  Day 
or  night,  waking  or  sleeping,  his  brain 
was  filled  with  the  thought  of  the 
broad  sandy  roads  ho  had  trodden, 
with  the  noise  and  shimmer  of  wind- 
shaken  gum-trees,  with  the  fierce 
glare  of  the  Australian  sun  or  the 
quick  blinding  flood  of  a  spring  rain, 
with  the  remembrance  of  a  whole 
champaign,  naked  and  arid  before, 
changed  in  a  night  to  a  waist-high 
sea  of  waving  verdure.  The  thought 
of  his  hard  manual  labour  was  sweet 
to  him  for  its  ultimate  recompense 
of  sharp  stinging  opiates.  No  wine, 
were  it  of  the  rarest  vintage  known 
to  connoisseurs,  would  take  the  place 
of  that  bitter  whisky  ;    be  felt    the 
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tang  in  his  moufch  and  lusted  for 
more.  In  vain  his  better  nature 
strove  against  these  cravings.  Con- 
science, not  wholly  dulled,  pointed 
out  to  him  a  manif&st  duty,  but  years 
of  base  self-indulgence  had  broken  his 
will.  His  very  clothes  felt  harsh 
and  unusual  to  the  body ;  they  seemed 
the  first  of  those  bonds  which  should 
fetter  him  to  propriety  and  civilisation ; 
he  longed  to  tear  them  from  him  and 
walk  once  more  in  the  efisy  uniform 
of  a  beggar's  rags.  To-morrow,  he 
must  say  good-bye  to  Australian 
shores.  Tlie  old  life  had  been  good, 
of  what  kind  would  be  the  new  ?  He 
looked  with  a  deep  hatred  on  all  this 
friendly  ship's  gathering,  and  his 
eyes  privily  darted  gleams  of  resent- 
ment at  the  young  doctor  who  was 
paid  to  drag  him  from  his  husks  to 
the  loathed  dinner  of  the  fatted  calf. 

The  QuEBW  OF  Chhistchobch  lay 
close  to  the  quay.  There  was  an  air 
of  bustle  on  board.  The  deck  rang 
with  orders  and  the  seamen  hurried 
briskly  to  and  fro.  The  vessel  swung 
out  a  bit ;  the  engines  were  getting 
up  steam  and  the  great  shell  began  to 
throb  and  vibrate.  Gradually,  very 
gradually  the  little  knot  of  people 
On  the  wharf  seemed  to  grow  smaller 
and  smaller ;  the  hills  and  the  vast 
plain,  all  covered  with  white-walled 
buildings  of  suburb  and  township 
opened  out  as  in  a  slow-moving 
panorama,  and  the  river  was  seen 
winding  into  the  heai-t  of  the  setting 
sun.  It  was  a  pretty  scene  thia 
farewell  view  of  Port  Adelaide.  The 
passengers  gathered  on  the  hurricane 
deck  to  catch  the  last  beauties  of 
the  dying  day.  Among  them  was 
Clarges ;  bare-headed,  and  overcoat 
on  arm  (for  the  evening  was  quite 
warm)  he  turned  his  face  with  the 
others  to  the  sunset  and  the  hills  of 
his  native  land.  For  the  moment 
his  patient  vanished  out  of  his  mind  ; 


ship  and  passengers  seemed  to  dis- 
appear and  the  shrill  cheer  of  the 
sightseers  on  the  wharf  fell  but  thinly 
on  his  ear.  In  this  solemn  moment 
of  farewell  he  wished  to  be  quite 
alone.  It  seemed  to  him  then  that 
instead  of  a  mere  passenger  to 
England  vid  the  Cape  he  was  a 
knight  errant  riding  forth  once  more 
in  search  of  life  and  adventure.  As 
the  vessel  swung  out  towards  the 
open  aea  a  splash  was  heard  and  the 
head  of  a  man  was  seen  swimming 
for  shore.  "A  drunken  stoker,  I 
expect,"  said  a  voice  at  his  elbow. 

It  was  two  or  three  months  later 
in  the  year.  The  summer  had  been 
hot  even  for  an  Australian  summer. 
Frequent  showers  had  fallen  however, 
and  the  wonderful  soil  had  produced 
ten  and  a  hundred  fold.  McFadden 
walked  up  and  down  the  small  garden 
which  surrounded  his  low  tin-roofed 
hou.se  witli  a  proud  air  of  proprietor- 
ship. The  kitchen  garden  was  rich 
in  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  all  the 
more  succulent  table-vegetables,  and 
the  beds  were  fringed  with  masses 
of  flowering  mimosa  and  rose-bushes 
whose  red  and  white  blossoms  smelt 
very  sweetly  in  the  cool  fresh  morning 
air.  At  the  back  through  the  some- 
what rickety  wood-fence  his  orchard, 
with  its  apple,  pear,  and  cherry-trees, 
stood  a  cloud  of  pink  and  white 
blossom  against  the  background  ol 
distant  purple  hills,  dim  and  romantic 
in  the  early  morning  haze.  All  round 
lay  green  savannahs  and  low  rolling 
hills  covered  with  eucalyptus  and 
iron-bark  trees,  with  now  and  then  a 
creek  running  between  them  as  the 
greener  grass  of  the  slope  betrayed. 
McFadden  had  never  possessed  much 
of  the  divine  gift  of  imagination,  and 
whatever  he  might  once  have  had  was 
long  since  knocked  out  of  him ;  but 
it  was  on  mornings  like  these  that 
he  grew  almost   poetical,  and,  while 
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felicitating  himself  on  his  owu  canni- 
nees  in  acquiring  such  a  favoured  spot 
by  right  of  purchase,  he  inwardly 
oontrssted  the  scene  around  him  with 
the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  the  purple, 
heather-clad  hills  of  the  North  "where 
about  the  graves  of  the  martyrs  the 
whaups  are  crying."  Whatever  came 
up  or  down  the  road  McFadden  had 
his  finger  in  the  pie.  He  gave  the 
pilgrims  whisky  and  beds,  and  if  fate 
was  kind  relieved  them  of  their 
superfluous  cash ;  it  was  not  a  high 
ideal,  but  then  McFadden  lacked 
imagination. 

This  morning  he  was  more  retro- 
spective than  usual,  He  laughed  to 
himself  as  he  remembered  old  tales 
and  grew  sad  as  be  remembered  old 
chums.  Many  an  old  yam  came  into 
his  mind  as  he  pottered  about  bis 
small  demesne  weeding  and  pruning. 
"  I  wonder  how  old  Billy  Bruce  is 
getting  on,"  he  said  to  himself,  and 
he  indulged  his  radical  feelings  >vith 
a  highly  coloured  picture  of  that 
•  territorial  magnate  attending  Sunday 
worship  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
obsequious  villagers  and  at  last  lying 
in  the  odour  of  sanctity  under  the 
shade  of  some  quiet  English  yews, 
while  a  memorial  urn  or  tablet  com- 
memorated in  clear-cut  characters  the 
kindly  virtues  and  beneficent  life  of 
the  deceased.  Something  caught  his 
attention  as  he  mused  over  the  end 


of  his  acquaintance  and  the  probable 
circumstances  of  his  own  dissolution, 
something  black  flapping  distractedly 
against  the  glow  of  the  newly  risen 
sun.  A  voice  cried  to  him  to  come, 
and  he  saw  the  excited  face  of  his 
black  boy  Jim  signalling  to  him  from 
beyond  the  garden  hedge.  "  What 
is  it  ? "  he  answered,  moving  in  a 
leisurely  manner  towards  the  spot. 

In  a  few  seconds  his  walk  changed 
to  a  run,  and  in  a  sharp  authoritative 
tone  he  bade  Jim  bring  the  brandy. 
He  knelt  over  the  bundle  of  raga 
which  Jay  upon  the  ground.  Even 
be  failed  at  first  to  recognise  those 
shaven  features,  haggard  and  twitch- 
ing with  drink.  The  shadows  of 
respectability  clung  about  the  figure  ; 
its  tattered  overcoat,  its  bulging  boots, 
were  those  of  a  gentleman.  But  it 
was  not  till  the  figure  opened  its  eyes, 
roused  for  an  instant  to  life  by  the 
invigorating  gush  of  the  brandy,  that 
McFadden  recognised  the  person  over 
whose  ultimate  fate  he  had  that 
moment  been  speculating.  Sympathy 
and  astonishment  struggled  for  the 
mastery  in  McFadden's  mind  as  he 
gazed  at  the  forlorn  and  miserable 
object  before  him.  Tlie  mystery  of 
its  reappearance  was  never  Hkoly  to 
be  solved,  for  even  to  McFadden's 
inexperienced  eyes  it  was  obvious 
that  the  baronet  was  soon  to  lay 
down  his  newly  gotten  honours. 
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And,  in  the  meantime,  Isabella. 

Isabella  was,  on  the  whole,  the  one 
of  these  persons  concerned  in  this 
history  upon  whom  the  passage  of 
eighteen  years  had  produced  the  least 
alteration.  Physically,  no  doubt,  she 
had  deteriorated.  Her  beauty  had 
been  in  an  exceptional  degree  skin 
deep,  as  the  saying  is — an  affair  of 
bloom  rather  than  of  fine  modelling 
or  spiritual  charm ;  and  the  cases  are 
few  indeed  whore  bloom  survnves  to 
nine-and  thirty.  When  it  does,  it 
may  be  taken  as  the  index  of  some 
singular  fretsbness  of  nature,  and 
Isabella's  nature  was  robust  rather 
than  fresh.  Her  girlhood  had  bor- 
rowed something  of  the  charm  of 
maturity,  and  such  a  borrowing  can 
seldom  be  reciprocal.  Charm  she  had 
none.  But  even  at  nine-and-thirty 
she  was  unque-stionably  a  fine  woman, 
more  than  commonly  well-preserved. 

Her  curious  obtuseness  of  percep- 
tion to  any  aspect  of  a  case  but  her 
own  had  kept  her,  physically  and 
morally,  very  little  changed.  Life 
had  no  bite  upon  her.  She  had 
ruined  her  father  without  compunc- 
tion, but  without  any  keen  sense  of 
an  accomplished  revenge,  merely  as 
the  assertion  of  her  right.  The  right 
had  come  to  her  with  the  other  com- 
peniitttionfl  provided  by  her  husband, 
and  she  had  accepted  them  all  quite 
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unreservedly  without  the  least  sense 
of  obligation.  What  the  law  gave 
her  she  was  entitled  to  enjoy  ;  and 
her  tenants,  for  example,  as  Musgrave 
told  his  friend,  had  found  her  always 
clear  upon  this  article.  But  like 
many  other  selfish  people,  she  was 
habitually  good-natured,  easy  to  live 
with,  and  lavish  with  her  money. 
She  had,  indeed,  no  idea  that  she  was 
selfish.  In  every  case  that  could 
have  been  rai.sed  against  her  she 
would  have  insisted  that  she  merely 
stood  upon  her  rights. 

One  matter  there  was  upon  which 
she  continually  piqued  herself.  She 
had  been  pressed  many  times  to 
marry ;  bub  every  such  solicitation 
ran  up  against  her  fixed  idea.  She 
was  Mrs.  Maxwell ;  her  husband  had 
deserted  her  under  circumstances  of 
singular  brutality  ;  but  until  she  knew 
whether  her  husband  was  dead  or 
living  no  question  of  marriage  could 
enter  her  mind.  Report,  indeed,  had 
given  her  several  lovers;  but  what 
lady  in  her  society  was  exempt  from 
such  reports?  And  it  was  at  least 
clear  that  no  man  had  ever  played 
a  large  part  in  her  life. 

One  man  moreover,  at  all  events, 
had  little  to  boast  of  in  his  attempts 
upon  her  favour.  Not  long  after  her 
first  establishment  in  England,  Sir 
Garrett  Lambert  came  to  her  with  a 
tale  of  his  penitence  for  the  part  that 
he  had  played  as  on  assistant  at  the 
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violence  of  her  marriage;  dwelt  upon 
the  offer  that  he  had  made  to  her 
father ;  regretted  that  he  had  allowed 
Mr.  Nesbib  to  overrule  him  ;  regretted 
that  he  had  druuk  so  much  wine  in 
sheer  disappoiutment  as  to  be  wholly 
incapable  of  action  or  judgement  at 
the  crisis ;  and,  finally,  suggested  a 
fine  woman's  natural  mode  of  retalia- 
tion. Isabella,  to  whom  the  sight  of 
anything  recalling  the  memory  of  that 
day  was  odious,  rebuffed  him  at  first  ; 
and  when,  in  spite  of  her  warnings, 
he  persisted,  she  showed  the  virago 
in  her,  and  caused  him  to  be  thrown 
out  of  her  door  by  her  men-servants. 

It  was  a  sign  of  the  general  relaxa- 
tion which  had  coarsened  Isabella's 
mouth  that  she  consented  to  play 
cards  with  Sir  Garrett  Lambert.  She 
consented  merely  because  she  would 
liave  consented  to  play  with  any 
one  who  would  play  high  enough, 
and  not  insist  too  sharply  upon  ready 
money. 

Gambling  has  always  been  the 
special  resource  of  the  sluggish,  and 
Isabella,  in  an  age  when  ladies  played 
habitually,  had  played  more  than 
most.  Of  late  years  she  had  played 
from  another  motive  than  the  passion 
for  play ;  for  Ireland  during  the 
American  War  was  more  than  usually 
impoverished ;  rents  fell  or  ceased, 
and  money  was  hard  to  get  even  on 
mortgages.  Lambert  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  these  facts  when  he 
came  over  from  Donegal,  arriving  in 
the  end  of  May  at  Bath,  about  the 
same  time  as  Maxwell  made  his 
appearance  in  Musgrave's  ofiice. 

Sir  Garrett  was  long-minded,  and 
his  old  grudge  against  Maxwell  and 
against  Isabella  had  been  quickened 
by  the  scene  in  Castle  Carrig.  But 
he  was  also  astute,  and  he  knew  well 
that  to  go  direct  to  Isabella  with  a 
request  for  her  daughter  was  to  risk 
a  fresh  rebuff.  The  play-table  offered 
a  ready  moans  of  renewing  acquaint- 


ance ;  he  had  devoted  the  best  energies 
of  his  life  to  games  of  skill,  and  his 
resomces  as  compared  with  Isabella's 
were  unlijuited.  They  played,  she 
won ;  played  again,  she  lost,  and  ho 
gracefully  waived  the  question  of 
settlement  to  another  day.  Again 
they  played,  always  in  public,  and 
Isabella's  losses  mounted.  Finally  lie 
offered  a  stake  of  three  thousand 
pounds  against  her  diamonds,  con- 
siderably more  than  the  jewels  were 
worth,  and  again  Isabella  was  the 
loser. 

She  sat  now  in  her  great  drawing- 
room  at  Marlborough  Buildings,  and 
looked  out  across  the  dip  in  tho 
ground  to  the  park.  Her  writing- 
table  was  set  near  a  window,  and  she 
had  paper  before  her  and  a  pen  in 
her  band,  but  she  did  not  write. 
She  reflected  how  her  friends  would 
be  taking  their  morning  promenade 
in  Mil.som  Street,  looking  at  the  shop 
windows,  and  pausing  when  they  met 
each  other  with  "  My  dear,  did  you 
hear  ? "  "  You  were  not  there." 
"Her  diamonds!"  "The  whole  of 
her  jewellery,  I  am  told."  "  Only 
her  diamonds ;  but  what  has  she  left 
to  wear  beside  them  ?  "  "  Shall  wo  i 
see  her  in  paste  1 " 

They  would  see  Sir  Garrett  passing 
up  from  his  rooms  at  the  King's 
Head,  and  would  stop  him  for  con-  ] 
gratulations.  And  in  the  meantime 
here  was  she  waiting  for  him  to  arrive, 
and  there  were  the  jewel-boxes  lying 
ready  on  the  table. 

In  addition  to  all  this  annoyance, 
where  was  the  money  to  come  from  1 
She  dashed  her  pen  at  the  paper 
viciously,  and  began  to  scrawl  her 
letter  to  her  agent,  Martin.  As  she  ' 
still  wrote,  Sir  Garrett  Lambert  was 
announced,  and  she  rose  to  receive 
him,  her  stiff  silks  rustling.  \ 

Sir  Garrett  was  in  the  height  of 
elegance  :  his  waist  pulled  in,  the 
lapels  of  his  coat  peaked  out  towards 
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either  shoulder,  bis  silk  breeches  skin- 
tight. 

"You  are  late,  sir,"  she  said. 

He  bowed  demonstratively.  "  Ma- 
dam," he  answered,  "  on  a  pleasanter 
errand  I  should  not  have  incurred 
that  reproach.     Believe  me —  " 

Bub  she  cut  him  short.  "  Oh,  Sir 
Gari'ett,  do  not  trouble  to  protest. 
No  one  dislikes  winning,  and  here  is 
your  stake  ready."  She  motioned,  as 
she  spoke,  to  the  jewel-boxes. 

But  he  made  a  gesture  of  unwilUng- 
ness.  "  I  give  you  my  word,  madam," 
he  said  unctuously;  "  when  I  think 
of  how  I  have  seen  you  grace  these 
jewels,  it  goes  to  my  heart  to  part 
you  from  tliom.  If  I  can  in  any  way 
accommodate  you —  " 

"  You  are  vastly  kind,  sir,"  Isabella 
answered  sharply,  "but  I  lost,  and 
I  pay.  It  was  the  chance  of  the 
cards." 

Sir  Garrett  laughed,  and  his  laugh 
■was  not  pleasant.  "  'Tis  well  to  be 
a  good  loser,"  he  said  with  a  touch  of 
contempt.  "  But  believe  me,  madam, 
the  chance  of  the  cai-ds  i.s  not  every- 
thing. Had  you  your  Hoyle  by  heart, 
as  I  have  had  any  time  this  twenty 
years,  you  might  have  come  off  better. 
And  upon  my  soul,  I  do  not  know 
what  others  would  do  in  my  place, 
but  I  scorn  to  take  advantage  of  a 
lady.  Come,  madam,  keep  your 
trinkets  and  give  me  half  the  stake 
we  had  on  them ;  call  it  a  thousand 
if  you  will,  and  let  us  be  quits.  I 
bought  my  own  knowledge  of  the 
game  dearer  than  I  sell  it  you." 

Isabella  flushed  red.  "  I  assure 
you.  Sir  Garrett,"  she  retorted  hotly, 
"  I  need  no  lessons.  The  chance  was 
in  the  cards,  I  tell  yon." 

Again  he  smiled  with  an  air  of 
arrogant  complacency.  "  But  allow 
me,  madam.  Your  discard  of  the 
king  in  the  last  hand —  " 

"It  was  to  make  my  point,"  she 
interrupted. 
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"  Which  in  fact  you  did  not  make," 
said  he,  and  his  tone  grew  more  and 
more  aggravating ;  "  which  indeed 
the  odds  were  long  against  your 
making.  No,  believe  me,  madam,  I 
could  demonstrate  to  you — " 

And  so  the  cards  came  out. 

Twenty  minutes  later  Isabella 
staked  the  rest  of  her  jewellery 
won  five  hundred  pounds.  Her  fai 
was  set  and  keen  under  the  pile  of 
powdered  hair  drawn  back  from  her 
smooth  forehead  ;  but  the  lace  kerchief 
at  her  low  bodice  rose  and  fell  quickly. 
Half  an  hour  later  she  had  lost 
five  hundred  and  the  jewellery. 

Sir  Garrett  pushed  the  boxes 
gether  in  a  heap.  "  Come,  madam," 
he  said,  "  I  owe  you  your  revenge. 
I  am  in  no  hurry  for  money.  I  will 
stake  all  I  have  here  against  your 
note  of  hand  for  three  thousand 
pounds,  payable  in  six  months.  But 
understand  that  I  am  well  content  to 
let  matters  bo  as  they  are." 

Isabella  played. 

But  luck  as  well  as  skill  were 
against  her  now.  Pique  and  capote 
followed,  and  in  the  third  game  of  the 
partie  Sir  Garrett  counted  the  hundred 
out  of  his  hand  before  a  card  was 
played.  Isabella,  biting  her  lips, 
flung  down  the  pack,  went  to  her 
writing-table,  and  scribbled  on  a  sheet 
of  paper.  She  came  back  and  handed 
it  in  silence  to  the  man  who  sat 
lounging  with  crossed  legs.  He  took 
it,  scrutinised  it,  folded  it,  then, 
staring  hard  into  her  face,  spoke  with 
insolent  innuendo.  "  Madam,  this 
playing  of  the  creditor  to  one  of  your 
sex  was  never  to  my  mind.  Has  it 
never  occurred  to  you  that  there  are 
more  ways  than  one  of  settling  a 
debtl" 

Sir  Garrett  Lambert  had  a  sense 
of  humour  natural  to  himself  and 
developed  in  an  age  of  gross  pleasan- 
tries. Either  way  it  seemed  to  him 
he  was  sure  of  a  jest  that  would 
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admirable  in  repetitioo.  And  he  was 
not  disappointed  j  thoiigh  the  way 
which  he  less  expected  came  to  paas. 
Isabella  rose  to  her  feet  fiercely.  "  Sir 
Garrett  Lambert,  once  before  in  this 
bouse  you  insulted  roe  !  " 

Instantly  the  roan  broke  into  his 
gross  laugh,  and  fehook  his  sidea  before 
be  allowed  himself  to  speak.  "  Insult 
you !  O  Lord !  My  dear  madam, 
I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  for  my 
clumsinees.  You  take  me  to  propose 
a  sacrifice  of  your  virtue.  Such  a 
thought  was  far  indeed — O  Lord, 
madam,  you  must  pardon  me,  but 
I  laugh  to  think  how  far  you  are  out ! 
"When  we  were  both  young  I  will  not 
deny  but  that  I  had  reprehensible 
desires,  but  now — oh,  believe  me, 
madam,  on  my  honour,  such  a  thought 
would  never  present  itself." 

Isabella  was  white  with  fury. 
"  Take  your  winnings,  sir,  and  go," 
she  said  hoarsely. 

Sir  Garrett  rose  leisurely,  walked 
to  the  table,  and  opened  the  jewel- 
cases  one  by  one.  "Pardon  me, 
madam,"  ho  said  with  redoubled 
insolence.  "By  your  leave  I  will 
verify  the  contents." 

Then,  when  the  whole  array  of 
gems  was  disclosed,  he  drew  from 
his  pocket  the  note  of  hand  and  laid 
it  open  upon  them.  "And  so,"  he 
lid,  looking  at  her  through  half-shufc 
ftyes,  "  you  will  not  allow  me  to  state 
the  manner  in  which  you  can  recover 
all  that  is  here  without  the  least 
sacrifice  of  your  honour,  or  the  least 
inconvenience  to  yourself]" 

Isabella  stared  at  him  with  a 
touch  of  confusion.  "  I  do  not  wish 
to  hear  any  more  from  you,  sir,"  she 
said  sullenly,  yet  with  a  hint  of 
acquiescence. 

He  was  quick  to  catch  at  it. 
"But,  madam,"  he  began,  "I  give 
you  my  word  I  am  in  sheer  earnest. 
Will  you  refuse  for  the  sake  of  a 
trifling    misconception  ?      Upon    my 


life,  I  cannot  think  bow  I  was  so 
stupid."  Luxuriously  watching  Isa- 
bella redden  under  the  veiled  insult, 
he  continued :  "  Indeed,  madam,  I 
insist.  Believe  me,  I  should  not 
have  allowed  you  to  risk  so  high  a 
stake  to  me  had  I  not  had  this  in 
my  mind.  It  is  a  proposal  of 
marriage,  madam — but  I  beg  you 
not  to  misunderstand  nic  again,"  he 
added  with  a  leer.  "  I  know  your 
honourable  scruples,  as  every  one 
knows  them." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  asked 
Isabella  angrily,  "  Say  what  you 
have  to  say  and  I  will  listen." 

"  It  is  the  simplest  thing  on  earth. 
You  have  a  daughter — pardon  me 
again  if  I  bring  up  unpleasant  topics. 
Well,  I  want  to  marry  your  daughter." 

Isabella  stared  at  him.  "  You 
want  to  marry  my  daughter  1  Why, 
she  is  a  child." 

Sir  Garrett  leered  and  bowed. 
"The  mistake  is  natural,  madam. 
The  passage  of  Time  has  not  marked 
you,  and  you  have  not  marked  his 
passage.  But  your  daughter  is 
marriageable,  and  no  man  shall  say 
that  I  took  the  jewels  of  my  mother- 
in-law — no,  nor  her  money.  Garrett 
Lambert  is  none  of  your  beggarly 
heiress  hunters.  No,  madam ;  Garrett 
Lambert  can  afford  to  pay  for  his 
fancy — and  I  fanrry  your  daughter," 
he  ended  with  an  ugly  grin. 

Isabella  opened  and  folded  the  fan 
that  she  had  caught  upj  opened  it 
and  folded  it  again.  Her  silence  had 
something  mulish  in  it;  yet  even  a 
mule  yields. 

"  Arc  you  prepared  to  make  settle- 
ments ?  "  she  asked  at  last. 

Sir  Garrett  broke  into  his  whinny- 
ing laugh.  "Settlements?  Surely, 
madam.  I  will  settle  her  mother's 
diamonds  and  three  thousand  pounds 
upon  her,  if  you  insist  on  seeing  the 
property  bestowed  in  that  way.  But 
for  anything  else,  really,  madam,  you 
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go  too  far.  I  will  marry  the  girl, 
and  while  she  pleases  me  she  sha'n't 
be  stinted.  Tliere's  plenty  would  be 
glad  of  the  chance,  miod  you.  Here 
am  I,  a  baronet  and  member  for  the 
county,  until  such  time  as  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  pleases  to  make  good  his 
promise.  And  that  won't  be  so  long 
neither.  Votes  are  not  so  easy  to 
come  by  in  the  Irish  House  as  they 
were;  half  of  these  damned  fellows 
have  left  the  King's  Government  in 
the  lurch.  Now  I'm  none  of  your 
Americans — none  of  your  shouting, 
screaming  Whig  rabble.  No,  nor 
mixed  up  with  this  fool's  pack  of 
volunteers,  with  their  cant  of 
patriotism.  I'm  a  Government  man, 
thick  and  thin,  and  if  I  don't  sit  in 
the  Lordn  before  I'm  two  years  older, 
I'll  know  the  reason  why.  Take  my 
word,  madam,  you'll  have  a  peer  for 
your  son-in-law.  That  won't  do  you 
any  harm  in  Bath." 

"Thank  you,  Sir  Garrett,"  said 
Isabella  with  a  touch  of  contempt, 
"  I  am  satisfied  with  my  position. 
But  your  offer  is  a  fair  one.  Have 
you  spoken  to  the  girl,  may  I  ask?" 
Sir  Garrett  hid  a  motion  of  discom- 
fiture with  a  sneer.  "  Yes,  I  men- 
tioned the  matter  to  Missy.  But 
Lord,  Madam,  what  would  you  have  ? 
There's  that  young  cub  of  your  sister's 
hanging  about,  and  his  mother  doing 
her  best  to  make  a  match  of  it. 
Why,  she  would  not  let  me  have  fair 
speech  of  the  girl." 

Anger  grew  in  Isabella's  eyes. 
"  You  must  be  mistaken.  Sir  Garrett. 
My  sister  has  no  right  to  act  in  such 
a  manner." 

"There  is  no  mistake  about  it," 
he  retorted,  with  malicious  alacrity. 
"  I  asked  leave  to  pay  my  addresses, 
and  she  ordered  me  out  of  the  house. 
I  told  her  what  I  thought  of  her 
schemes,  and  you  may  depend  upon 
it  she  will  do  her  best  to  set  the  girl 
Bgaiost   me.      And    with    that    idle 
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young  Papist  fellow,  full  of  Frenol 
tricks  and  fine  speeches,  hanging 
about  the  place — why,  damme, 
madam,  it  will  be  the  same  story  over 
again." 

Isabella  shut  up  her  fan  with  a 
snap,  and  rose  abruptly.  "That  it 
shall  not  be,  Sir  Garrett,"  she  said. 
"I  accept  your  offer  for  my  daughter's 
hand,  and  I  will  write  my  instructions 
that  she  shall  receive  you  properly." 

"  Write,  then,  and  on  my  word, 
roadam,  I'll  be  your  post  myself. 
You  may  rely  on  a  sure  delivery  of 
the  message.  And  then — we  shall 
see."  Again  he  broke  into  his  ugly 
laugh.  "  They  sha'n't  steal  a  march 
on  me,  as  they  did  on  your  father, 
believe  me." 

Isabella  winced  &  little  at  the 
reminiscence.  But  this  turn  to  the 
conversation  had  given  her  a  good 
excuse  for  following  her  own  interest, 
and  she  was  glad  of  it. 

"  I  will  send  the  letter  to  your 
lodgings,  then,  Sir  Garrett,"  she  said, 
"and  the  matter  will  lie  in  your  hands." 

"It  could  not  be  in  better,  madam," 
he  answered,  rubbing  them.  "And 
now,  just  for  form's  sake,  I  will  take 
these  trifles  with  me — merely  to  hold 
in  pawn,  you  understand." 

Isabella  coloured,  but  she  bowed 
assent.  "  I  had  meant  to  send  them 
with  the  letter.     But  as  you  choose." 

He  grinned  as  he  replied  coarsely  : 
"  The  sooner  the  better,  madam,  is 
my  motto.  Tis  a  tooth  to  come  out. 
I  wish  you  a  good  day.  And  I  am 
heartily  contented  that  you  are  not 
going  to  cut  that  handsome  nose  off 
to  spite  your  face." 

"  Beast  ! "  said  Isabella,  as  he  shut 
the  door. 

CHAPTER  XXn. 

JusE  was  hot  and  stuffy  in  the 
cup-shaped  hollow  of  hills  where 
Isabella  gloomed  over  her  losses  and 
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bore  angrily  the  condolence  of  her 
friends.  June  was  a  month  of  no 
comfort  on  the  Channel  packet  where 
Sir  Oarrett,  tossing  iu  his  berth  and 
nervonsly  solicitous  about  French 
privateers,  made  the  slow  journey  from 
Bristol  to  Dublin  against  westerly 
winds.  But  June  at  Douros  slipped 
airily  and  freshly  from  morning  into 
evening,  from  evening  into  morning ; 
from  rain  to  sunshine,  from  sunshine 
to  rain.  And  sun  and  rain,  morning 
and  evening,  were  pleasant  in  their 
passing  at  Castle  Carrig. 

It  had  been  decided  that  Maxwell 
should  make  the  Castle  his  head- 
quarters, and  eventually  his  point  of 
departure.  Andy  McLoughlin  still 
had  a  vessel  to  the  fore,  and  though 
Andy  himself  had  retired  into  private 
life,  Andy's  sons  kept  up  the  paternal 
business.  And,  as  Maxwell  said, 
Mary  McSwiney  had  a  good  right  to 
recommend  them  for  fidelity.  But 
no  one  as  yet  was  in  a  hurry  to  call 
for  their  services. 

Maxwell  had  confided  his  business 
unreservedly  to  Mary,  the  more  will- 
ingly as  he  had  no  project  that  she 
would  view  with  displeasure.  And 
though  she  was  uneasy  when  he  made 
an  excursion  to  Derry  for  an  inter- 
view with  the  famous  earl-bishop, 
once  he  was  back  at  Douroa  the  law 
and  its  hazards  seemed  a  far-ofT 
menace.  His  presence  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  her,  on  her  own  account. 
Hers  was  one  of  those  fortunate 
natures  which  can  dispense  wholly 
with  company,  change  of  scene,  or 
interest,  and  yet  enjoy  these  when 
they  come.  And  the  very  barrier 
which  his  marriage  had  made  between 
them  removed  all  sense  of  restraint 
as  between  man  and  woman ;  they 
met  simply  as  the  kindest  friends 
with  innumerable  common  ties.  And 
for  the  sake  of  the  girl,  whom  she 
loved  like  her  own  child,  Mary  was 
even  more  glad. 


It  only  vexed  her  that  Maxwell 
would  not  declare  himself ;  but  upon 
this  he  was  peremptory.  No,  he 
said — not  yet,  at  all  events.  And 
Mary  was  content  with  the  addition. 

"Not  yet"  covered  a  multitude 
of  schemes,  of  sanguine  imaginings, 
in  John  Maxwell's  quick  brain.  He 
was  determined  to  make  the  most  of 
the  present,  and  the  situation  amused 
as  well  as  delighted  him  ;  there  wa« 
a  piquant  element  of  comedy  in  dis- 
cussions which  continually  turned  on 
himself,  or  on  his  daughter's  idea  of 
himself.  He  was  amused  to  find 
himself  giving  bail  in  hia  own  recog- 
nisances, as  it  were,  for  the  character 
of  Mr.  John  Maxwell.  "  I  am  sure 
you  would  have  found  him  just  as 
tolerable  as  you  find  me,  for  example," 
he  had  said  more  than  once,  by  way 
of  clinching  his  advocacy.  And  he 
was  delighted  to  find  that  the  bail 
was  always  accepted  as  sufficient. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  this 
could  not  last.  He  could  not  stay 
indefinitely  at  Douros.  And  being, 
like  most  men,  tenacious  of  hia 
pleasures,  he  was  busy  with  schemes 
for  some  way  to  retain  in  his  life  this 
new  and  delightful  companionship. 

Time  and  the  war  had  broken 
many  of  the  ties  that  he  had  formed 
in  America.  One  strong  attachment 
death  had  severed,  and  left  him  ready 
to  accept  this  European  mission. 
Now  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  of  hia 
life  lay  in  this  circle  at  Douros.  For 
the  first  time  he  almost  repented  his 
rebellion  against  the  Crown.  America, 
as  he  thought,  could  never  be  con- 
quered, yet  the  war  might  last  for 
half  a  generation  ;  ten  years  might 
pass  before  he  could  return  to  Great 
Britain.  And  even  if  he  could,  the 
covenant  to  his  wife  was  still  binding. 
He  was  tempted  to  try  to  take  the 
girl  with  him  and  make  a  home  for 
the  family  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

For  severaJ  days  he  was  greatly  in 
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love  with  this  project.  There  was 
much  to  be  said  for  it.  Mary  might 
readily  be  convinced  that  the  new- 
world  offered  a  better  future  for  her 
son  than  the  old  country,  where 
Hugh's  religion  stood  so  grievou.sly 
in  hia  way.  And  yet  when  he  saw 
Mary  at  Douros,  rooted  like  a  plant 
in  her  native  air  and  soil,  when  he 
heard  her  speak  of  the  long  weariness 
of  her  foreign  exile,  he  was  smitten 
with  remorseful  indecision.  Ireland, 
too,  as  Musgrave  had  told  him,  in 
words  that  all  his  inquiry  confirmed, 
was  on  the  point  of  great  changes ; 
tlie  old  order  of  intolerance  was 
dying  fast.  But,  more  than  by  these 
considerations,  he  was  moved  by  one 
which  was  half  fantastic,  wholly  sen- 
timental— the  girl's  idealisation  of 
her  mother.  The  dream  of  Grace's 
life,  aa  he  soon  learned  in  long 
intimate  talks  when  she  poured  out 
her  thoughts  to  this  friend,  whose 
mind  bad  such  odd  affinity  with  her 
own,  was  a  reconciliation  and  a  recog- 
nition, an  approach  to  the  wronged, 
beautiful,  far-off  woman.  Half  volun- 
tarily, half  involuntarily,  he  joined 
in  the  elaboration  of  this  ideal 
Isabella,  who  would  one  day  forgive. 
And  so,  putting  aside  thought  for 
the  future,  he  gave  himself  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  girl's  society,  and 
the  greater  pleasure  of  watching  her 
eagerness  to  be  with  him. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  young 
people  were  quite  so  happy  as  tiieir 
elders  ;  that  is  not  the  habit  of  youth, 
Grace  for  the  first  time  found  herself 
in  intercourse  with  a  man  of  the 
world,  who  possessed  knowledge,  wit, 
charm  of  manner,  and,  in  addition  to 
all  this,  showed  a  keen  appreciation 
of  herself.  More  than  that,  he  seemed 
to  be  in  some  way  bound  to  her  by 
this  strange  tie  linking  him  through 
her  father ;  she  came  to  regard  him 
as  her  natural  property.  Yet  he 
perplexed    her    by   his    reticence   on 


many  points,  and  her  instinctive 
ception  that  between  him  and  her 
aunt  there  existed  full  confidence 
made  her  smart  under  a  sense  of 
limitation. 

Moreover,  there  was  trouble  with 
Hugh.  Grace,  indeed,  had  treated 
her  cousin  with  the  light  cruelty 
proper  to  young  womanhood.  She 
had  been  glad  enough  of  his  society 
in  the  weeks  before  John  Maxwell 
cams ;  and,  indeed,  she  felt  herself 
entitled  to  say  that  in  those  days  the 
absurd  boy  had  shown  no  such  desire 
to  monopolise  her.  Hugh  had  always 
been  ready  enough  to  go  off  alone  to 
his  shooting  or  fishing.  Why  then 
should  she  put  herself  out  to  humour 
him  now  ?  It  was  just  as  well  for 
him  to  see  that  other  people  found  her 
worth  talking  to,  and  people  of  much 
more  consequence  than  a  mere  boy. 

In  justice  to  Grace,  it  should  be 
said  that  the  delicate  homage  of  Sir 
Garrett  Lambert  had  given  her  no 
pleasure.  Hugh  had  no  occasion  for 
jealousy  tbei-e.  But  now  there  was 
no  questioning  the  girl's  preference 
for  the  company  of  this  elderly  man 
— before  the  prestige  of  whose  ex- 
perience Hugh  stood  abashed,  sulky, 
and  lastly,  to  Grace's  fierce  indigna- 
tion, rude. 

Maxwell  for  a  moment  was  pu/zled 
by  the  lad's  outbreak  of  temper ;  then, 
as  the  situation  dawned  on  him,  he 
made  excuses  to  leave  Grace  (thus 
adding  to  her  resentment),  and  be- 
tween laughter  and  perplexity  he 
came  to  Mary  with  the  story.  She 
laughed  too,  but  her  amusement  had 
a  rueful  touch. 

"Poor  Hugh,"  she  said.  "Is  it 
only  now  you  are  finding  that  outi 
That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  wanted  you  to  explain.  Secrets 
always  make  trouble.  And  besides, 
Jack,  I  don't  want  to  be  putting 
notions  into  young  people's  heads.  If 
it  wasn't  for  this,  they  would  have 
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gone  on  quite  happily,  but  now  Hugh 
maj  be  doing  something  foolish." 

"And  pray,  what  else  ought  he 
U)  be  duing  at  thiit  age  t "  Maxwell 
retorted,  laughing. 

But  Mary's  face  was  grave.  "  It 
is  all  very  well  to  laugh,  Jack,"  she 
answered,  "  But  Hugh  is  just  a 
year  younger  than  his  father  was 
when  he  got  engaged.  And  you 
know,  Jack,"  she  added,  "  that  was 
no  laughing  matter." 

He  nodded  hia  head.  "  The  hardest 
thing  in  the  world  is  for  the  forties 
to  understand  the  teens,"  he  admitted. 
"  For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  understand  that  life  is  a 
serious  matter  for  that  nice  boy  of 
yours.  But  do  you  think  Grace  would 
bo  as  serious  as  he  ?  " 

"I  think,"  said  Mary,  with  her 
quiet  smile  in  which  there  was  to  be 
traced  now  a  little  melancholy,  "  that 
while  Grace  is  flattered  by  the  atten- 
tion of  a  much  older  and  more  culti- 
vated man,  she  will  think  very  little 
of  poor  Hugh.  But  afterwards — I 
can't  say.  You  see,  Jack,  it  never 
seems  impossible  to  a  mother  that  a 
girl  should  fall  in  love  with  her  son. 
And  whichever  way  it  went,  there 
would  be  bad  trouble.  I  don't  see 
how  I  could  keep  Hugh  at  home." 

Maxwell  looked  up  sharply  at  her. 
"  Explain,"  he  said  abruptly. 

"  If  Grace  would  have  nothing  to 
say  to  him,  Hugh  would  be  wretched. 
And  if  there  was  a  chance  of  the 
other  thing,  I  should  have  to  send 
him  away.  I  cannot  let  it  be  said 
that  I  abused  my  trust." 

His  face  clouded,  and  he  was  silent 
for  a  mcnnent.  "  You  mean,"  he  said 
slowly,  "  that  that  is  what  your  sister 
would  say  ? " 

"Well,  Jack — what  else  do  you 
expect  1 " 

Again  he  was  silent  for  a  while 
as  they  paced  up  and  down  by  the 
Castle's  battlements. 


"  This  is  a  bad  tangle,"  be  said 
at  last.  "  And  you  have  no  clear 
notion  what  you  are  going  to  do 
with  the  boy?  He  wants  to  be  a 
soldier,  he  says.  Would  yoa  mind 
thatt" 

"  I  would  mind  very  much  the 
only  thing  possible,"  she  answered, 
"  though  even  that  is  hardly  possible. 
He  might  get  a  commission  in  the 
King  of  France's  army,  but  I  can't 
bear  the  idea  of  his  going  to  fight 
against  this  country.  You  in 
America  are  different.  If  I  had 
been  living  in  America,  I  should  have 
liked  him  to  fight  for  his  liberty. 
But  bore,  what  is  he  to  do  ?  He 
cannot  go  into  the  army,  unless  he 
goes  as  a  Protestant." 

"  I  see,"  said  Maxwell,  but  absent- 
mindedly.     He  was  deep  in  thought. 

"But  what  is  the  good  in  talk- 
ing 1"  Mary  went  on.  "A  penniless 
Protestant  would  be  no  better  than 
a  penniless  Catholic.  I'm  afraid  a 
home  with  his  mother  is  all  the  home 
that  Hugh  is  likely  to  have,  so  far 
as  I  can  see.  He  must  go  out  into 
the  world  somehow  j  but.  Jack,  I 
would  like  to  keep  him  for  a  while 
yet,  and  I  cannot  help  sapng  that 
you  will  make  it  hard  foi'  me  if  you 
persist  in  keeping  up  this  secret." 

Maxwell  walked  beside  her  in  per- 
plexity for  a  while  before  speaking. 
"Look  now,  Mary,"  he  said  at  last; 
"  there  is  only  one  person  but  your- 
self who  knows  this  secret  at  present. 
Say  I  trust  the  discretion  of  these 
two  young  people;  there  will  be  four 
then.  Well,  if  that  secret  gets  wind, 
there  will  be  talk,  attention  will  be 
drawn  to  me,  and  I  do  not  court 
attention.  Will  you  let  me  leave  it 
like  this]  I  am  bound  to  go  to 
Enuiskillen  before  I  can  feel  that 
I  have  executed  my  commission.  I 
will  start  this  afternoon  ;  that  will 
take  me  away  for  a  week  or  more ; 
then   I   return   here.      If    you   still 
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think  this  disclosure  necessary,  I  will 
either  make  it  or  go." 

"  Don't  talk  about  going,  Jack," 
said  Mary,  with  a  look  of  pain. 
"  But  do  what  you  say ;  only,  I  shall 
be  unhappy  about  you  ;  it  is  a  risk." 

"  There  is  always  a  risk,  Mary. 
If  it  were  not  for  that,  I  would  take 
Master  Hugh  with  me  to  Enniakillen, 
and  see  if  we  could  not  find  some  on© 
to  turn  the  blind  eye  to  his  religion, 
and  give  him  a  commission  in  a 
volunteer  battalion.  But  the  mere 
fact  that  he  has  a  foreign  accent,  as 
well  as  his  being  a  Catholic,  makes 
it  unwise.  If  suspicion  arose  he 
would  increase  it,  and  if  anything 
happened  to  me  he  might  be  impli- 
cated. Besides,  I  confess  I  should 
not  like  leaving  you  here  alone  till 
the  business  about  Lambert  has  blown 
over.  He  was  always  a  spiteful  beast, 
and  he  may  try  yet  to  make  trouble. 
So  it  is  best  in  every  way  that  I 
should  go  and  that  Hugh  should  stay. 
And  that  will  give  me  a  week  or  two 
to  think  over  my  course." 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Hugh  and  Grace  were  quarrelling ; 
they  had  done  little  else  these  last 
days  since  the  guest  departed.  And 
yet  it  was  noticeable  that  they  pre- 
ferred being  together  and  quarrelling 
to  being  at  peace  apart.  At  this 
moment  Grace  had  been  rebuking 
Hugh  for  a  formal  shortcoming,  and 
she  had  pointed  her  reproof  by  the 
observation  that  Mr.  Macnamara 
would  never  have  been  guilty  of  such 
neglect.  That  did  not  sweeten  the 
admonition  to  Hugh,  though  it  carried 
conviction  into  his  reluctant  mind. 

He  walked  in  ill-temper  beside  the 
girl  on  their  favourite  alley  where 
the  battlements  overlooked  the  river, 
defending  himself  perversely  enough. 
Suddenly  his  quick  eyes  caught  the 
figure   of    a   horseman    crossing   the 


stretch  of  road  beyond  Lanan  bridge. 
"  Look  there,"  he  said,  in  a  surly 
tone. 

Grace  scanned  the  road  and  saw. 
"It  can't  be  Mr.  Macnamara,"  she 
cried ;  "  he  was  not  to  be  back  for 
another  week.  I  wish  it  were,"  she 
added  wickedly. 

"  Never  mind,"  the  boy  retorted  j 
"  it  is  your  other  elderly  beau.  Shall 
we  go  out  and  stop  him  ?  He  will 
hardly  bo  coming  here  unless  you  press 
him,  after  his  last  visit." 

Grace  turned  a  little  pale.  "Ifc 
can't  be,"  she  said ;  "  he  is  in 
England." 

"It  is,  though,"  he  answered. 
"  Why,  Grace,  what's  the  matter  1 
you  aren't  afraid  1 " 

"  No,  I'm  not  afraid,"  she  explained, 
"not  really  afraid.  I'm  not  really 
afraid  of  spiders,  but  I  don't  like 
them.  And  I  know  he  is  c<.>ming 
here ;  he  said  he  would.  We  must 
go  and  tell  Aunt  Mary.  Oh,  I  wish 
Mr.  Macnamara  were  here." 

Hugh  drew  himself  up,  stiff  with 
pride  and  resentment.  "I  think 
myself  quite  able  to  deal  with  Sir 
Garrett  Lambert,  if  he  has  the  in- 
solence to  show  himself  in  this  house 
again.  I  will  go  to  the  door  if  he 
comes,  and  send  him  back  quicker 
than  he  came.  He  has  no  right  to 
force  himself  on  you  and  my  mother." 

Grace  looked  at  the  lad  with  a 
mixture  of  surprise  and  admiration. 
"You!"  she  said.  "But  will  he 
mind  you  1 " 

"  He  shall  have  my  whip  across  his 
face  if  he  does  not,"  answered  Hugh 
fiercely. 

"  Oh  1 "  said  the  girl,  with  a  little 
tremor.  She  began  to  realise  that 
boy  or  not,  Hugh  was  old  enough 
to  incur  danger  in  her  defence.  It 
strangely  altered  their  relations,  leav- 
ing her  half  incredulous,  half  timid. 

The  beat  of  horse-hoofs  fell  on  their 
ears.      She    caught   the    boy's    arm. 
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"  There,  I  told  you  so,  Hugh  !  He's 
ooouDg !  We  must  go  to  Aunt  Mary 
quick.     I'm  glad  you're  here." 

Mary  McSwiney  sat  working  in  her 
drawing-room  when  the  pair  burst  in 
on  her  with  their  tidings.  8he  listened 
very  quietly.  "  Go,  Hugh,"  she  said, 
"and  tell  Kate  to  answer  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  him." 

"  I  will  tell  him  80  myself,  mother," 
cried  Hugh  eagerly. 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  his  mother,  and 
her  tone  was  peremptory,  "you  will 
just  do  what  I  ask  you." 

Hugh  was  back  in  a  moment,  ex- 
cited and  laughing.  "  I  never  saw 
Kate  so  pleased  since  I  came  here. 
'  'Tis  I  will  tell  him  then,'  I  wouldn't 
wonder  if  she  went  up  with  the  kitchen 
roller  in  her  hand.  Hark,  there  he 
ifl ! "  as  hoofs  clattered  and  a  bell 
rang. 

In  a  moment  hurrying  steps  were 
heard.  Kate  flounced  into  the  room. 
"  Please,  ma'am,  I  bid  him  go  away 
with  him,  but  he  says  he  has  a  letter 
with  him  from  Mrs.  Maxwell,  and  he 
be  to  give  it  to  yourself  or  to  Miss 
Grace." 

A  look  of  surprise  and  vexation 
came  on  to  Mary's  countenance  ;  then 
she  glanced  quickly  at  her  niece,  from 
whom  a  little  cry  came.  The  girl's 
figure  and  face  had  wilted  like  the 
leaves  of  a  sensitive  plant  when  you 
strike  it.  Mary  forgot  her  anger  in 
the  sight.  "  Hugh,"  she  said,  "  take 
Grace  out  on  to  the  turret  walk ;  bo 
there  if  I  want  you.  I  will  see  this 
gentleman  by  myself,  and  find  out 
what  he  has  to  say." 

"  CJome,  Grace,"  said  the  lad,  in 
hushed  tones,  for  the  sense  of  trouble 
had  fallen  heavy  and  sudden  on  the 
room.  Wliite  and  dazed,  the  girl 
followed  him  out  through  the  stone 
passage,  out  to  the  air,  full  of  an 
unspoken  misery. 

For  years  she  had  thought  endlessly 
about  her  mother,  the  rich  and  beau- 


tiful woman  whose  name  was  never 
mentioned  to  her  without  a  shake  of 
the  head — the  mother  who,  she  was 
told,  was  cruel  to  her.  And  her 
solitary  mind,  weaving  a  world  after 
its  own  fashion,  refused  the  story  that 
was  told  or  hinted  to  her  in  the  pity- 
ing phrases  of  outspoken  country 
people — "  Poor  wee  thing  !  poor  young 
lady  !  "  Other  people,  she  thought, 
had  their  mothers  who  loved  them ; 
was  hers  alone  to  be  unnatural  ?  And 
out  of  the  vague  half-comprehended 
story  of  her  own  birth  she  had  spun 
a  web  of  excuses,  championing  the 
woman  who  gave  her  life  by  such 
reasoning  as  a  mother  might  more 
naturally  use  to  defend  her  child. 
Books  had  taught  her  that  marriage 
may  be  more  hateful  than  the  grave, 
and  of  such  a  marriage  she  knew  her- 
self sprung.  It  seemed  to  her  excus- 
able, natural  even,  that  a  mother  so 
married  should  feel  aversion  for  the 
living  token  of  marriage,  should  put 
the  child  away,  having  provided  for 
it.  She  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
provision  j  and  how,  she  thought, 
should  her  mother  guess  her  imagina- 
tive longing,  her  fierce  gusts  of  envy 
for  those  who  had  mothers  ?  It  had 
not  been  cruelty,  only  a  natural 
shrinking  from  cruel  reminders. 

Mary's  tenderness  had  quieted  all 
this  unrest  till  Hugh  came  home, 
and  then  a  kind  of  jealousy  revived 
it.  Then  Maxwell,  partly  through 
a  natural  likeness  of  mind,  partly 
from  his  habitual  desire  to  give  her 
pleasure,  had  fostered  a  dream.  Some 
day  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  and 
a  reconciliation  that  would  leave  her 
no  longer  motherless.  Some  day  her 
mother  would  know  all,  and  perhaps 
be  grateful  to  a  daughter  who  had 
always  beeu  loyal  to  the  unknown. 

Yet  even  while  Grace,  in  her  talks 
with  this  new  friend,  and  still  more 
in  the  thoughts  born  of  these  talks, 
built   up   her   visionary  ideal,  doubt 
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Was  it  possible 
this  first  definite 
life,  siiould  be  a 
Yet  surely  it  was 


had  been  sown  in  her  mind.  For  the 
first  time  she  had  learnt  to  modify  the 
image  of  her  father,  whom  she  had 
blackened  in  her  dream-world  to  give 
radiance  to  the  other  figure ;  and,  as 
fthe  modified  it,  her  sense  of  propor- 
tion unconsciously  weighted  the  scales 
against  Isabella. 

And  here,  now  at  the  last,  after  all 
these  years,  came  the  first  direct  com- 
munication from  the  unseen  mother, 
the  first  positive  expression  of  her 
actual  self;  and  it  came,  by  an  omi- 
nous messenger, 
that  this  first  act, 
interference  in  her 
flagrant  injustice  ? 
all  too  evident  that  Sir  Garrett  had 
somehow  found  an  ally. 

She  stood  there,  her  elbows  on  the 
parapet,  looking  out  across  the  river 
channel  to  the  hill-side  with  unseeing 
eyes.  Passionate  revolt  was  ready  to 
rise  in  her  heart,  and  yet  her  shaken 
faith,  longing  to  reassert  itself,  was 
mad  for  confirmation.  And  by  her 
side  Hugh  stood  silent  with  a  troubled 
face,  watching  her,  feeling  and  yet 
not  comprehending  her  torture. 

Between  the  two  there  had  been 
only  the  frank  and  beautiful  com- 
radeship of  boy  and  girl,  till  Hugh's 
jealousy  had  changed  the  relation. 
But  the  change  had  been  only 
obscurely  felt,  never  precipitated  by 
a  word,  or  by  the  least  hint  of  a 
caress.  And  now  he  stood  divining 
like  a  dumb  creature,  with  a  dumb 
creature's  desire  to  express  sympathy 
by  touch,  yet  held  back  by  a  boyish 
sbjmess. 

At  last,  half  timidly,  without  speak- 
ing, he  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm.  He 
felt  it  warm  in  his  grasp,  and  a  thrill 
ran  through  him  ;  the  gulf  that  sun- 
dered them  was  half  bridged.  The 
girl  never  stirred,  hardly  noticed  his 
touch  ;  yet  there  stole  through  her 
a  sudden  sense  of  comradeship,  of 
alliance,  of  relief. 


yet 


Bolder  now,  obeying   his  inatini 
he  laid  his  arm  round  her  waist,  yet 
rather  with  the  gesture  of  protection 
than  endearment. 

"  Grace,  dear,"  he  said  in  a  half 
whisper,  "  don't  fret ;  it  will  all  come 
right." 

Ha  felt  her  yield  a  little  to  his 
hand,  relax  towards  him  ;  then  sud- 
denly she  turned,  with  an  appeal  of 
despaix'  in  her  eyes.  "  Hugh  !  My 
mother  cannot  have  known  what  she 
was  doing.  She  cannot  have  under- 
stood." 

In  a  flash  the  gulf  was  bridged. 
She  had  spoken  to  him  as  she  would 
speak  to  herself ;  he  was  taken  and 
plunged  into  the  centre  of  her 
thoughts — the  thoughts  that  were 
more  than  she  could  bear  alone. 
And  readily,  easily,  thinking  in  uni- 
son with  her,  "  No,"  he  answered. 
Then,  with  a  leap  of  intuition — "I 
will  take  you  to  her." 

All  the  wisdom  in  the  world  is 
at  certain  seasons  not  worth  a  fine 
folly.  Argument,  sympathy,  exhor- 
tation, condolence,  could  not  do  for 
the  girl  what  Hugh  by  his  implicit 
declaration  of  faith  had  done.  He 
too  then,  cried  the  girl's  heart,  felt 
what  she  felt,  that  once  mother  and 
daughter  were  face  to  face  all  would 
be  right  between  them  ;  and  he,  man- 
like, was  not  content  to  desire,  he 
promised  deliverance. 

Instantly,  forgetting  everything  but 
her  central  thought,  liardly  conscious 
of  this  new  intimacy  of  touch  which 
she  obeyed  in  a  sort  of  rapture,  the 
gill  turned,  her  face  shining,  and 
caught  Hugh's  hands,  her  eager  eyes 
on  his  eyes.  "  Oh,  Hugh,  if  you  only 
could  !  "  she  cried. 

"  I  will,"  ho  answered.  But  his 
gaze  was  heavy  on  her,  till  her  lids 
di'opped,  and  a  new  emotion  swept 
over  her.  "  Grace,"  he  whispered 
hoarsely,  "  Grace,  do  you  think  I 
would  let  anyone  take  you  from  me  ? " 
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For  a  moment  they  stood  at  gaze, 
fluttering  like  flames ;  theo  with  a 
ory,  half  bold,  half  timid,  they  were 
in  each  other's  arma,  and  kissed  the 
first  kiss  of  youth. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Stkps  were  heard  on  the  stone 
stair  leading  up  to  the  turret  walk, 
and  with  flushed  faces  and  swimming 
eyes  the  two  parted.  Kate's  head 
appeared  above  the  wall. 

"  The  mistress  bid  me  fetch  you, 
Miss  Qraoe,"  she  said  sullenly,  ill- 
pleaaed  with  her  errand.  Kate  would 
sooner  have  slammed  the  castle  door 
in  Sir  Garrett's  face  and  summoned 
an  array  of  her  admirers  to  defend 
the  walls  against  all  and  sundry. 

Grace  turned  a  little  white.  "  I 
am  coming,"  she  said. 

"  And  I,"  said  Hugh,  in  a  new  tone 
of  authority. 

Together  they  entered  the  room. 
Mary  was  by  her  work-table,  her  grey 
eyes  harder  than  their  wont.  Sir 
Garrett  sat  in  a  chair  facing  the  door, 
sneering  and  exultant.  At  the  sight 
of  Hugh  he  rose  angrily.  "  What 
doos  this  mean,  madam  1 "  he  said. 
"  Pray  send  this  young  gentleman 
about  his  business." 

Hugh  came  forward  with  a  cere- 
monious bow.  "  Sir  Garrett,"  he  said, 
"  what  I  have  heard  of  your  lust  in- 
terview with  the  ladies  of  this  house 
makes  me  determined  to  be  present 
at  this  one." 

Sir  Garrett  turned  to  Mary,  an 
insolent  grin  on  his  face.  "  Is  this 
the  head  of  the  house,  madam?  If 
80,  perhaps  I  should  have  addressed 
myself  to  him.  Be  so  good  as  fco 
explain  that  this  affair  concems  only 
yourself  and  Miss  Maxwell." 

"  Sir  ! "  Hugh  began,  his  colour 
rising. 

But  Mary  checked  him,  "  Wait, 
Hugh.      Sir    Garrett,    there    is    no 


reason    why  my  son  should    not 
present." 

Then  crossing  the  room  towards 
the  girl,  who  still  stood  near  the 
door,  her  face  now  burning,  she 
handed  her  a  paper.  "  Grace,"  she 
said,  "  I  would  rather  have  shown  you 
this  when  we  were  by  ourselves.  But 
Sir  Garrett  insists  that  he  La  charged 
to  see  it  communicated  to  you,  and 
to  receive  your  answer." 

Grace  took  the  letter  and  read  it 
with  dizzy  eyes. 

Dkib  Majiy  [it  began  in  a  large  and 
untidy  hand] — I  understand  from  Sir 
Garrett  Lamoert  that  he  has  made  an 
ofifer  of  marriage  for  your  ward.  I  can- 
not imagine  why  I  was  not  informed  of 
this.  It  is  my  wish  that  the  girl  should 
accept  Sir  Garrett's  offer,  so  good  a  match 
not  being  likely  to  present  itself  again. 
If,  as  I  am  told,  you  have  formed  other 
projects  which  you  think  likely  to  be  for 
your  own  advantage,  you  had  better  know 
that  I  wUl  never  give  a  penny  with  the 
girl  unless  she  marries  to  my  liking. 
You  are  to  o.vplaui  to  her  my  wishes.  If 
she  refuses  to  marry  Sir  Garrett  within 
the  next  three  months,  you  are  to  give 
her  over  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Martin  at 
Letterward,  in  whose  discretion  I  shall 
have  more  confideuce.  And  in  that  case 
you  will  not  expect  me  to  continue  to 
give  you  the  use  of  Castle  Corrig. — 
BeUeve  me,  your  affectionate  sister, 

IsABBLLA  Maxwell. 

P.S. — One  Papist  in  the  family  is 
sufficient. 

"  You  have  rea.d  it,  Grace  ? "  asked 
Mary,  aa  the  girl  handed  it  back  to 
her  without  a  word. 

"  Yes,  I  have  read  it."  Grace's 
voice  was  vibrant  with  passion.  "  Evi- 
dently my  mother  does  not  know  this 
gentleman.  He  has  told  her  lies 
about  you." 

Sir  Garrett  chuckled.  "  You  mis- 
take, my  dear  young  lady.  Your 
mother  and  I  understand  each  other 
vastly  well.  Your  mother  is  a  woman 
of  sense,  and  she  does  not  wish  to  see 
unfair  advantage  taken  of  you," 
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"  Sir,"  s^d  Hugh,  stepping  fonvard, 
"jou  have  just  said  a  word  that  needs 
explanation.  Who  proposcM  to  take 
unfair  advantage  of  my  cousin  1 " 

"  Oh,  of  course,  nobody  here,"  said 
Sir  Garrett  with  his  insolent  air. 
"  Present  company  are  always  ex- 
cepted. Nobody  here  would  think  of 
such  a  thing." 

"  Then,  sir,"  retorted  Hugh,  stam- 
mering  a  little  in  his  excitement, 
"  your  remark  was  wantonly  offensive 
and  unworthy  of  a  gentleman." 

Sir  Garrett  shrugged  bia  shoulders 
and  turned  away.  "  Be  quiet,  Hugh," 
said  his  mother  anxiously ;  "  our  re- 
putation can  take  very  good  care  of 
itself.  It  is  not  proper  for  you  to 
interfere." 

But  the  lad  drew  himself  up,  and 
spoke  with  a  boyish  magniloquence. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  mother.  I  have 
every  right  that  a  man  can  have  to 
protect  Grace." 

There  was  a  significance  in  his  tone 
that  was  not  lost  upon  Sir  Garrett. 
"  You  hear,  madam  7  "  he  cried.  "  This 
young  gentleman  takes  the  airs  of  a 
privileged  lover,  and  look  at  Missy 
there  blushing  and  simpering.  You 
may  deny  it  as  you  like,  but  Mrs. 
Maxwell  is  well  grounded  in  her 
distrust  of  you." 

Mary  too  had  caught  the  meaning 
in  Hugh's  speech,  and  was  filled 
with  confusion.  Matters  had  got 
for  the  moment  beyond  her  control, 
and  Hugh  was  already  taking  the 
reins.  He  leaped  forward,  forcing 
the  older  man  to  confront  him.  "  Sir 
Garrett,  you  will  answer  to  me  for 
those  words,"  he  said. 

"  Answer  1 "  roared  the  other.  "  I 
make  no  answer  to  boys.  I  want  to 
know  what  your  mother  says  to  that 
letter." 

But  now  Grace  stepped  out,  her 
eyes  flaming  with  anger.  "The  an- 
swer to  that  letter  comes  from  me, 
sir.     I  will    marry  neither  a  coward 


nor  a  rencgac^e.  And  if  you  were 
neither  a  coward  nor  a  renegade,  as 
you  are  both,  I  would  sooner  beg  my 
bread  in  the  road  than  marry  you." 

"  Well,  there  will  be  three  of  you 
to  beg  it,"  the  man  snarled  at  her. 
"  Do  you  understand,  miss,  that  by 
this  answer  you  are  turning  your  aunt 
and  your  precious  young  friend  here 
out  of  doors  ? " 

But  Mary  interposed.  "It  is 
quite  useless  for  you  to  insist,  Sir 
Garrett,"  she  eaid.  "  I  have  my  sister's 
letter,  and  I  will  obey  it  in  every 
particular.  And  now,  sir,  we  will 
thank  you  to  leave  us." 

Spluttering  and  inarticulate,  L 
bert  stood  there,  ready  to  break 
into  abuse,  when  Hugh  laid  a  hand 
on  his  arm.  Angrily  he  swung 
round  upon  the  lad,  his  hand  raised  ; 
but  at  sight  of  the  tall,  tense  young 
figure  he  altered  his  motion,  and  only 
glared  at  his  antagonist. 

"The  door  is  open,"  said  Hugh, 
■with  a  light  of  mastery  in  his  face. 
And  sullenly,  like  a  cowed  beast.  Sir 
Garrett  tramped  out,  Hugh  following. 

The  two  women,  left  by  themselves, 
stood  half  consciously  avoiding  each 
other's  eyes.  It  was  as  if  a  hostility 
had  developed  itself  between  them, 

"They  won't  fight?"  said  Grace 
after  a  moment. 

"  No,"  said  Mary,  and  her  tone 
had  a  hardness  rare  with  her.  "  Sir 
Garrett  has  no  appetite  for  duelling." 

She  moved  about  the  room  rest- 
lessly, lifting  things  and  setting  them 
down  in  an  aimless  way.  Grace 
watched  her,  so  unlike  herself,  and 
pity  began  to  rise  in  her  for  other 
troubles  than  her  own. 

"Aunt  Mary,"  she  said,  "my 
mother  can't  mean  what  she  said. 
She  does  not  know  us.  She  will 
change  her  mind  when  you  write  to 
her." 

"I  don't  think  I  shall  write  to 
her,"  said  Mary,  almost  sharply. 
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"  Oh,  but  you  must,  Aunt  Mary," 
cried  the  girl  pleadingly.  "You 
must  get  her  to  see  me.  It  ia  impos- 
sible that  things  should  go  on  like 
this.  Hugh  and  I—"  Then  she 
stopped. 

"Yes,"  said  her  aunt,  '"Hugh 
and  I.'  What  has  Hugh  to  say  in 
the  matter  t  What  did  he  mean  by 
his  words  just  now  ?  " 

Tlie  girl  drew  herself  up  proudly. 
"  He  meant,"  she  answered  slowly, 
"  that  ho  and  I  have  just  found  out 
we  love  each  other." 

For  a  touch  of  tenderness  in  the 
girl's  tone  the  woman  would  have 
been  wholly  won.  But  Grace,  in  all 
the  egoism  of  youth,  sot  herself  and 
Hugh,  as  it  were,  on  one  side,  chal- 
lenging Hugh's  mother  with  the  rest 
of  the  world ;  and  Mary's  face  was 
still  stern. 

"  Your  mother  is  hard  on  us,"  she 
said,  "but  I  am  left  without  the 
right  to  complain.  I  have  myself  to 
blame.  And  now  this  is  an  end  of 
all  our  good  time." 

"  I  don't  believe  it — I  won't  believe 
it,"  the  girl  cried.  "  My  mother 
can't  be  unjust.  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  she  would  force  me  into 
marriage  as  she  was  forced  herself? 
That  man  must  have  lied  to  her." 

The  passion  in  the  girl's  words 
and  gesture  moved  Mary  somewhat, 
and  it  was  in  a  softer  voice  she 
replied.  "My  dear,  have  not  you 
and  Hugh  between  you  made  it  hard 
for  me  to  prove  that  he  lied  ?  Go  to 
your  room  now,  and  let  me  talk  to 
Hugh  ;  I  hear  him  coming." 

Angry  and  dejected,  the  girl  with- 
drew before  Hugh  entered,  triumphant 
in  his  newly  asserteti  manhood.  At 
the  sight  of  his  shining  eyes  hia 
mother's  heart  stirred  in  her  tumultu- 
ously,  but  she  spoke  words  of  rebuke. 


"  This  is  a  bad  day's  work  you  have 
done,  Hugh." 

The  boy  came  beside  her,  and  put 
hia  arm  round  her.  "  So,  Grace  has 
told  you.  Mother,  it  ia  the  best  day's 
work  ever  I  shall  do,"  he  said. 

"  Foolishness,  my  son,"  she  said. 
"What  can  come  of  it?" 

"  We  can  wait,  mother,"  he 
answered,  "and  we  shall  be  together." 

She  shook  her  head  sadly.  Despite 
herself,  her  voice  grew  very  soft. 
"  Huglj,  my  dear,  it  is  the  breaking 
up  of  our  home  and  all  our  happiness. 
We  have  to  leave  this  place."  And 
she  showed  him  Isabella's  letter. 
His  face  fell  grievously  as  he  read 
it. 

"All  this  ia  the  work  of  that 
scoundrel,"  he  said.  "  Well,  ho  shall 
answer  for  it.  I  know  what  I  have 
to  do." 

"  What  you  have  to  do,"  said  his 
mother  peremptorily — for  she  felt  it 
full  time  to  assert  herself — "is  to 
ride  with  a  letter  from  me  to  Martin, 
and  then  go  and  find  Mr.  Macnamara 
if  you  can,  and  bid  him  oome  to  ns  at 
once." 

"  Macnamara,"  said  Hugh.  "  What 
do  you  want  with  him  ?  I  can  hit 
him  five  times  to  one  with  the  foils, 
and  I  can  shoot  aa  straight,  or 
nearly," 

His  mother  laughed.  "  It  is  not 
swords  or  pistols  we  want  now,  my 
son.  Gro  and  get  ready.  And  you 
will  give  me  your  word  there  shall 
be  no  more  love-making  between  you 
and  Grace  while  she  is  under  my  care. 
If  she  is  taken  from  me,  then  you 
may  wait — as  your  father  waited — 
if  you  and  she  are  no  wiser  in  your 
generation." 

Then  she  embraced  the  boy 
silently,  and  went  away  to  her  own 
room  to  cry. 


(To  60  corUinued.) 
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To  the  taking  of  a  sane  view 
any  matter  that  is  providing 
watchwords  for  partisan  politics,  Dr. 
Johnson's  immortal  warning,  to 
"  clear  the  mind  of  cant,"  is  an 
indispensable  preliminary.  Readers 
of  this  paper  are  asked,  so  far  as 
may  be,  to  rid  themselves  of  any 
extravagant  prepossessions  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  to  read  it, 
as  in  all  good  faith  it  is  written, 
as  an  attempt,  necessarily  inade- 
quate, but  so  far  as  it  goes  trust- 
worthy, to  set  before  those  not 
specially  versed  in  the  "  dismal 
science  "  the  main  arguments  for  and 
against  the  radical  change  in  English 
fiscal  policy  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  startled  the  world  by  advocating. 
For  his  part  the  writer  will  endeavour 
to  keep  his  paper  free  from  technical 
phrases  or  the  citations  of  learned 
authorities,  He  will  try  to  put  plain 
arguments  in  plain  language.  But 
it  would  be  uncandid  for  him  not  to 
admit  that,  though  tike  most  English- 
men by  birth  and  breeding  a  fi-ee- 
trader,  a  stay  of  some  years  in  the 
Australian  colonies,  and  the  study 
of  economic  conditions  in  other  lands 
than  his  own,  have  made  him  a 
convert,  if  not  to  any  immediate 
scheme  of  full  gro*"n  protection,  at 
least  to  Mr.  Balfour's  standpoint  of 
the  open  mind. 

One  more  word  by  way  of  preface. 
Although  in  the  actual  conditions 
of  life  no  complete  separation  of 
economics  from  politics  or  social 
ethics  is  ever  possible,  yet  it  will  be 
desirable  for  present  purposes  to 
group  together  the  arguments  for 
and    against    protection    under    the 
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headings  political,  economic,  and 
social,  in  proportion  as  these  con- 
siderations are  in  each  aspect  the 
predominant  factor.  But  this  is 
done  with  the  full  admission  that 
each  impinges  on  the  other,  and  that 
any  fail-  conclusion  can  be  derived 
only  from  a  conspectus  of  them  all. 

Of  the  political  reasons  for  pro- 
tection we  may  place  first  the  con- 
sideration which  has  apparently  had 
most  weight  with  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
the  desirability,  perhaps  even  the 
necessity,  of  finding  some  bond  to 
keep  the  Empire  from  dissolution. 
Political  federation  is  an  ideal 
difficult  of  realisation  until  improved 
methods  of  communication  have 
brought  England  and  her  scattered 
Empire  much  nearer  together.  Com- 
mercial federation  (an  "  Imperial 
Trade  Union,"  as  I  have  ventured 
to  call  it  elsewhere)  is  a  task  that 
might  tentatively  be  essayed  at  once. 
Indeed  thei-e  is  the  special  reason 
that  our  great  colony  of  Canada 
has  already  granted  a  preference 
to  English  goods,  and  is  in  present 
danger  of  being  punished  for  it  by 
continental  retaliation.  I  do  not 
wish  to  elaborate  this  point  here.  It 
is  an  aspect  of  protection  of  which 
we  are  all  hearing  much,  and  shall 
hear  much  more.  But  I  should  like 
to  record  a  deliberate  belief,  based 
on  my  years  of  colonial  life,  that 
some  such  bond  as  that  implied  in 
preferential  duties  i&  almost  indis- 
pensable if  the  Empire  is  to  hold 
together.  In  a  previous  paper  in 
Macmillax's  Macazinb'  I  recounted 
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the  circiunstaDOM  that  re«nlted  in 
Australian  Federation.  ITiat  move- 
ment, as  I  ventured  then  to  anticipate, 
has  resulted  in  a  great  increase  of 
national  feeling,  shovn  in,  among 
other  things,  the  recent  agitation  for 
an  Australian  national  fleet.  Many 
converging  tendencies  combine  to 
assure  me  that  if  Australia  is  not 
brought  to  feel  within  the  next  few 
years  that  she  is  a  real  and  integral 
portion  of  wider  England,  it  will 
assuredly  not  be  long  before  a  second 
Declaration  of  Independence  startles 
the  Empire  from  its  somnolent  op- 
timism. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dangers 
of  altering  the  existing  state  of 
things  must  not  be  underestimated. 
Australian  free-traders  (mainly,  in 
the  Commonwealth,  the  rich  im- 
porters and  their  dependants)  are  an 
iniluential  minority.  Free-trado  and 
protection  have  in  most  of  the 
colonies  long  been  the  existing  lines  of 
party-demarcation ;  and,  no  doubt,  if 
it  were  possible,  it  would  be  desirable 
not  to  identify  the  imperial  cause 
with  either  of  the  colonial  political 
parties.  Personally,  I  admit,  I  con- 
sider the  danger,  though  great,  less 
great  than  the  danger  of  laissez /aire ; 
and  am  disposed  to  believe  that  if 
it  came  to  the  test,  most  even  of 
free-trade  Australians  would  prove 
imperialists  first  and  free-traders 
afterwards.  New  South  Wales  has 
already  been  patriotic  enough  to 
Australia  to  give  up  her  free-trade 
principles  for  the  sake  of  nationality. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  she 
may  be  willing  to  extend  that  sacrifice 
in  the  interests  of  imperial  unity. 

The  second  political  argument  ad- 
vanced in  favour  of  protection  is  that, 
by  securing  a  complete  system  of  inter- 
imperial  commerce,  the  Empire  would 
be  in  time  of  peace  practically  self- 
supporting,  in  time  of  war  absolutely 
independent   of   all    foreign   supplies. 


If  protection  is  indeed  a  politi<ial 
necessity,  if  there  is  real  danger  of 
weakness  in  war  through  a  continu- 
ance of  our  free-trade  policy,  clearly 
economic  considerations  must  yield  to 
political.  Other  things  being  equal, 
a  man  is  the  happier  for  being  rich. 
Other  things  being  equal,  a  nation  is 
the  happier  for  being  rich.  Until 
any  argument  has  been  adduced  to 
the  contrary,  we  may  perhaps  assume 
that  unrestricted  commercial  freedom 
will  be  the  best  way  to  make  a  nation 
rich.  But  just  as  it  will  be  of  little 
avail  to  a  man's  happiness  to  allow 
him  to  grow  rich,  if  there  is  every 
chance  of  his  being  robbed  at  the 
first  street  corner,  so  it  is  of  little 
profit  to  secure  the  wealth  of  a 
country,  if  that  country  is  already 
becoming  disintegrated,  and  is  only 
preparing  herself  for  spoliation  by 
other  nations  through  the  wealth  she 
is  accumulating.  If  by  means  of 
an  imperial  trade  union  the  British 
Empire  would  be  more  competent  to 
resist  the  continental  attack  which 
the  first  real  signs  of  weakness  would 
precipitate,  then  it  is  to  the  interests 
of  the  Empire,  heart  and  limbs  alike, 
to  secure  the  added  strength  even  at 
the  risk  of  economic  loss. 

On  the  other  hand  free-traders  will 
point  out  that  in  any  war  it  is  im- 
probable that  80  complete  a  blockade 
of  England  could  be  effected  as  to 
preclude  the  landing  of  supplies  in 
some  portion  of  it,  and  that,  if  so, 
such  supplies  would  be  more  easily 
procured  from  friendly  powers  than 
from  the  more  distiint  colonies  ; — for 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  England 
should  be  at  war  with  every  European 
power  simultaneously.  Moreover  the 
policy  of  protection  would  be  much 
more  likely,  they  will  tell  us,  to  land 
us  in  a  European  war  than  to  help  us 
when  engaged  in  one.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  pre-eminence  of 
England   has   been    tolerated   by  the 


world  largely  because  she  is  a  free- 
trade  country,  and,  when  she  extends 
her  Empire,  always  allows  foreign 
nations  entire  commercial  equality 
with  herself.  It  c-an  hardly  be 
denied,  for  instance,  that  one  of  the 
contributing  causes  to  the  non-inter- 
vention of  European  powers  during 
the  recent  South  African  war  was  the 
confidence  that  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  Free  State  would  be  no 
less  open  to  continental  commerce  as 
English  colonies  than  as  independent 
states  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  instead 
of  being  partially  closed  by  tariff 
walls  they  would  be  wholly  free. 
Few  countries  are  likely  to  be  over- 

■  zealous  to  fight  another  country  for 
extending  their  own  markets.  But 
with  England  a  protectionist  country, 
English  colonisation  would  be  looked 
upon  by  the  world   in  quite  another 

'        light,    and    any    imperial    expansion 

^1   might  precipitate  a  war. 

^  The  third  political  argument  for 
protection  is  that  a  tariff  system 
will  provide  us  with  an  instrument 
for  helping  our  friends  and  harming 
our  foes.  At  present  free-trade 
forces  us  to  treat  all,  friends  and 
foes,  alike ;  we  have  nothing  to  offer 
our  friends,  nothing  with  which  to 
retaliate  on  our  commercial  foes. 
A  wise  use  of  the  power  of  retalia- 
tion which  protection  affords,  would, 
we  are  told,  have    secured   us  many 

■  free  markets  in  Europe  where  -we 
now  have  none.  Had  England  been 
less  extreme  in  her  adoption  of  one- 
sided free-trade  herself,  she  might 
by  now  have  secured  a  far  greater 
approximation  to  free-trade  through- 
out the  world  than  has  yet  been  at- 
tained. The  answer  to  this  from  the 
free-trade  side  will  be  that  tariff  wars 
are  full  of  danger  and  not  unlikely 
to  lead  to  political  ruptures,  that  the 
"moat  favoured"  treatment  is  wont 
to  make  one  friend  and  a  score  of 
enemies,  and  that  the  best  object. 
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lesson  in  free-trade  that  England 
can  teach  other  nations  is  to  be  con- 
sistently true  to  it  herself. 

The  only  other  political  argument 
in  favour  of  protection  that  can  here 
be  noted  is  one  that  is  most  promi- 
nent on  its  social  and  economic 
sides — the  greater  differentiation 
of  function  possible  under  a  pro- 
tective system.  Had  New  Zealand, 
for  example,  confined  her  industrial 
activities  entirely  to  the  production 
of  the  two  commodities  for  which 
she  is  economically  best  fitted, 
mutton  and  gold,  she  might  have 
been  a  richer  nation  than  sho  is 
to  day.  She  would  certainly  not 
have  been  as  healthy,  as  strong,  as 
progressive.  The  life  and  outlook 
of  her  inhabitants  would  have  been 
monotonous  in  the  extreme,  until  at 
length  through  producing  nothing 
but  mutton  and  gold,  they  might 
well  have  grown  incapable  of  even 
that.  A  strong  nation  demands 
multiplicity  of  interests,  many-sided 
activity.  This  in  the  highest  degree 
can  only  be  secured  by  protection. 
In  answer  to  this,  free-traders  rejoin 
that  the  necessary  multiplicity  can 
be  attained  under  free-trade.  To 
take  the  suggested  instance  of  New 
Zealand.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  the  two  industries  men- 
tioned to  have  existed  without 
causing  subsidiary  industries  to 
spring  up,  supported  by  the  "  natural 
protection  "  of  distance. 

But  it  is  on  its  purely  economic  ad- 
vantages that  advocates  of  free-trade 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  rely. 
The  old  economic  fallacies  in  favour 
of  protection  which  are  historically 
associated  with  the  "Mercantile  Sys- 
tem "  were  demolished  for  all  time 
by  Adam  Smith,  and  no  instructed 
modern  protectionist  dreams  of  re- 
viving them.  Roughly  the  argument 
came  to  this,  that  by  taxing  the  imports 
from  a  foreign  country  you  crippled 
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its  trade,  and  thus  your  owu  country 
grew  the  richer.  It  was  supposed 
that  in  the  matter  of  wealth  if  one 
country  gained  another  must  lose, 
and  that  it  was  to  each  nation's 
economic  advantage  to  prevent  other 
nations  from  getting  rich.  Now  on 
political  grounds  it  might  well  be 
advantageous  to  one  nation  that 
another  should  remain  poor  (how- 
ever difficult  it  would  prove  in  prac- 
tice so  to  act  as  to  contribute  to  that 
result).  Economically  it  is  a  sheer 
fallacy  to  suppose  one  nation's  gain 
necessarily  to  be  another's  loss.  It 
would  be  so  if  wealth  were  a  fixed 
quantity.  But  it  is  not.  The  richer 
a  nation  grows,  the  more  it  can  pro- 
duce; that  is,  the  more  it  has  to 
give  in  exchange  to  other  nations, 
Let  us  take  a  familiar  instance  from 
individual  life.  A  stamp-collecting 
boy  at  school  ^vith  2,000  stamps 
might  for  social  and  political  reasons 
be  glad  that  no  boy  in  the  school 
had  more  than  200.  But  for 
economic  reasons  he  would  welcome 
the  advent  of  boys  with  as  large  or 
larger  collections.  For  so  they  will 
be  enabled  to  exchange  superduities, 
and  he,  as  well  as  they,  will  profit 
by  foreign  trade.  So  long  as  it  was 
thought  that  the  more  coin  a  nation 
had  the  richer  it  wa.s,  and  that  the  ob- 
ject of  foreign  trade  was  for  a  nation 
to  secure  an  excess  of  exports  over 
imports,  so  that  a  stream  of  specie 
should  flow  to  it  from  abroad — so  long 
as  this  was  believed,  it  was  natural 
to  suppose  that  each  nation  could 
only  help  itself  by  harming  others. 
The  more  coin  it  got,  the  less  there 
was  for  them.  But  when  Adam  Smith 
made  it  clear  that  the  only  result 
of  such  influx  of  specie  was  to  depre- 
ciate the  coinage,  to  make  money  ao 
cheap  that  its  purchasing  power  was 
enormously  reduced,  and  showed  that 
a  country  wanted  just  auflScient  coin 
to  regulate  exchange.s,  and   no  more, 


it  was  seen  that  the  essence  of  foreign 
trade  was  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities, and  that  the  richer  other 
nations  grew  the  more  they  had  to  ex- 
change, money  thus  coming  to  procure 
more  utilities,  to  satisfy  more  wants. 
If  Elngland  were  the  only  wealthy 
nation  in  the  world,  our  money  would 
not  be  able  to  purchase  a  tithe  of  the 
necessaries,  conveniences  and  luxuries 
that  it  can  to-day. 

Free-traders  have  no  difficulty  in 
disproving  the  fallacies  of  mercantil- 
ism. They  then  proceed  to  find  the 
economic  basis  of  free  trade  in  what 
in  individual  life  is  known  as  the 
"  division  of  labour."  Just  as  among 
individuals  it  is  economically  advan- 
tageous that,  rather  than  that  each 
man  should  try  to  supply  all  his  own 
necessities,  each  man  should  confine 
himself  to  one  calling  and  then  ex- 
change with  others  the  overplus  of 
the  fruits  of  his  activity  ;  so  among 
nations  it  is  profitable,  rather  than 
that  each  nation  should  try  to  supply 
itself  from  itself  with  everything  it 
needs,  that  each  should  apply  itself 
wholly  to  those  industries  to  which 
it  is  naturally  best  adapted,  and  that 
they  should  then  freely  exchange 
with  each  other  the  results  of  their 
industry.  Now  the  first  thing  the 
modern  philosophic  protectionist 
would  say  with  reference  to  this 
theory  of  foreign  trade,  which  is,  of 
course,  in  the  abstract  entirely  sound, 
is  that  in  practice  its  essential  validity 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  size  of 
the  nation  in  question.  Thus,  for 
England,  with  its  narrow  range  of 
climate  and  small  physical  extent, 
foreign  trade  is  and  must  always  be 
far  more  necessary  than  for  the 
United  States,  with  their  huge  ex- 
tent of  territory  and  climate  of  end- 
less variety.  But  if  we  extend  our 
outlook  from  England  to  the  British 
Empire,  the  all-importance  of  foreign 
trade  becomes  less  and  leas  obvious; 
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m  the  varied  nations,  scattered 
through  a  score  of  climes  and  half 
a  hundred  seas,  which,  united,  form 
our  great  world-nation,  all  the  wants 
of  all  the  Britons  might  well  be 
satisfied.  Foreign  trade  may  still 
be  economically  desirable ;  bat  it  be- 
comes far  less  essential  to  economic 
welfare  than  when  we  bound  our  out- 
look by  the  white  walls  of  our  little 
northern  island. 

Another  argument  that  a  modern 
protectionist  may  advance  for  tlie  con- 
sideration of  partisans  of  unrestrained 
freedom  in  foreign  trade  is  that  the 
latter,  in  their  insistence  on  the 
diversity  of  soils  and  climates  in  the 
countries  of  the  world,  and  the  con- 
sequent desirability  of  the  exchange 
of  their  fruits,  are  apt  to  ignore  a 
fact  of  nature  not  less  fundamental 
and  important,  the  diversity  of 
human  abilities.  If  labour  is  to  be 
efficient  it  must  be  spent  not  only  on 
an  object  capable  of  yielding  econo- 
mic advantage  to  the  community  ; 
but  it  must  be  the  labour  of  a  man 
naturally  suited  to  perform  that 
particular  kind  of  labour. 

Thus,  to  revert  to  our  instance  of 
New  Zealand  and  the  two  industries 
of  mutton  and  gold,  which  we  sup- 
posed, according  to  the  strict  doctrine 
of  comparative  cost,  alone  to  be 
economically  juBtifiable :  we  must 
now  modify  our  supposition  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  extreme  diversity 
of  human  nature,  and  the  extreme 
unlikelihood  that  that  diversity  would 
be  sufficiently  catered  for  by  these 
two  industries  and  the  few  subsidiary 
trades  that  would  naturally  spring 
up.  We  must  consider  the  superior 
productivity  of  certain  human  soils, 
as  well  as  certain  terrestrial  soils, 
and  remember  that  the  former  will 
only  reach  their  highest  productivity 
in  connection  with  the  particular 
work  for  which  they  are  naturally 
fit.      Protection    aims    by    judicious 


and  moderate  support  of  many-eid 
activity  to  secure  that  each  unit  in 
the  community  finds  his  fit  work. 
Against,  then,  the  economic  loss  that 
may  result  through  limiting  the  free 
dom  of  foreign  trade,  protectionisi 
can  set  the  economic  gain  resulti: 
from  the  increased  efficiency  of  worl 
secured  by  the  much  larger  variety 
of  industries  possible  under  a  pro- 
tective system. 

Of  the  social  advantages  of  free- 
trade,  the  most  obvious  are  these :  the 
smaller  chances  of  political  corruption 
afforded  under  a  free-trade  system, 
and  the  greater  cheapness  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  No  doubt  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  any  extension  of 
the  functions  of  government  towards 
the  control  of  industry  multiplies  the 
chances  of  corruption.  It  will  be  to 
the  advantage  of  every  industry  to 
try  to  obtain  concessions  from  Parlia- 
ment, and  unscrupulous  members  may 
be  directly  or  indirectly  bribed  to 
grant  to  some  higher  concessions  than 
to  others.  The  modem  protectionist 
would  reply  with  the  old  adage,  "Fear 
not  to  sow  because  of  the  birds." 
Our  modern  exteusion  of  municipal 
activity  has  not  made  our  councillors 
more  venal,  but  less.  Even  granted 
that  in  certain  cases  concessions 
might  be  made  by  Parliament  rather 
in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  the 
multitude,  or  of  criminal  self  interest, 
than  of  justice  ;  yet  public  opinion  is 
a  strong  force  in  England,  and  it  is 
to  take  a  low  view  of  human  nature 
not  to  believe  that  a  deliberative  body 
of  the  prestige,  ability  and  character 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons  will 
prove  as  competent  of  devising  a  tariff 
conducive  to  national  prosperity 
the  Federal  Houses  of  the  Uni 
States  of  America  or  of  Australia 

As  to  the  greater  cheapness  of  the 
necessities  of  life,  the  protectionist 
will  say  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  that 
the  slight  added  coat  under  protection 
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of  such  commodities  will  be  very 
much  more  thau  counterbalanced  hj 
the  increase  in  wagea  which  increased 
national  prosperity  will  make  possible. 
For  fifty  years  free-trade  has  been 
tried  ;  food  has  been  cheap  ;  but  no 
social  student  can  look  with  satis- 
faction on  the  conditions  of  life  of 
the  average  English  worker.'  As 
Professor  Huxley  wrote ; 

Anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  population  of  all  great  indus- 
trial centres  ...  is  aware  that  ainidst 
a  large  and  increasing  body  of  the  popu- 
lation there  reigns  supreme  that  condition 
which  the  French  call  la  mitere.  It  is 
a  condition  in  which  the  food,  warmth, 
and  clothing  which  are  ncoesstury  (or  the 
mere  maintenance  of  the  (unctions  of 
the  body  in  their  normal  state,  cannot  be 
obtained  ;  in  which  men,  women  and 
children  are  forced  to  crowd  Into  dens 
where  decency  is  abolished  and  the  moat 
ordinary  conditions  of  healthful  exiBtenoe 
Sire  itnpoBsible  of  attainment;  in  which 
tiie  pleasures  within  reach  are  reduced  to 
brotaUty  and  drunkenness,  in  which  the 
pains  accumulate  at  compound  interest 
in  the  shape  of  starvation,  disease,  stunted 
development  and  moral  degradation,  in 
which  the  prospect  of  even  steady  and 
honest  industry  is  a  life  of  unsuccess- 
ful battling  with  hunger,  rounded  by  a 
pauper's  grave. 

We  have  had  fifty  years  of  free- 
trade,  and  today  in  our  wealthiest 
city  there  are,  according  to  Mr. 
Charles  Booth's  detailed  analysis, 
37,000  persons  permanently  out  of 
work,  316,000  in  chronic  want,  while 
1,292,737  earn  not  more  than  the 
princely  wage  of  one  guinea  per  week 
per  family.  Is  tliis  the  ultimate  goal 
of  our  social  evolution  1  If  so,  we 
may  well  join  Huxley  in  his  prayer 
for  some  kindly  comet  to  sweep  us 
and  our  misery  out  of  existence. 

In  spite  of  the  rousing  of  the  oon- 

'  Binoe  these  words  were  written  the  point 
has  been  strLkiiigly  elaborated  by  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Kidd  in  the  Ninttunlh  Century  atid 
After  for  July. 


science  of  the  community  as  shown 
in  Factory  Acts  and  municipal  and 
educational  activities,  yet  so  long  as 
lautsea  /aire  is  allowed  unquestioned 
sway  in  the  department  of  economics, 
vital  reform  remains  impossible.  It 
is  hardly  conceivable,  for  instance, 
that,  under  any  well-devised  scheme 
of  protection,  the  depopulation  of 
rural  England  would  bo  allowed  to 
continue.  On  the  physical  not  less 
than  on  the  mental  health  of  a  nation 
does  its  prosperity  depend,  and 
no  Englishman  can  afford  to  look 
with  equanimity  on  the  rush  to  the 
towns  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural 
population  of  Eoghind.  Village  in- 
dustries and  garden  cities,  wiser  land 
laws,  may  do  sometliing  to  cope  with 
this  evil.  But  the  root  of  the  matter 
is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  under 
unrestricted  free-trade  the  possibility 
of  making  agriculture  pay  in  England 
is  becoming  increasingly  far  removed. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  were  more 
than  ten  and  a  half  millions  of  land 
under  corn  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  To^ay  that  number  has 
been  reduced  by  over  two  millions. 
Let  the  tendency  continue  unchecked 
and  another  century  may  see  England 
entirely  denuded  of  cornfields.  If 
there  is  anything  essential  in  this 
state  of  things,  if  the  amount  of 
protection  required  to  make  agricul- 
ture pay  once  more  in  England  is 
anything  really  exorbitant,  anything 
which  would  really  and  vitally 
diminish  the  net  incomes  of  the  wage- 
earners  of  the  country,  we  shall,  no 
doubt,  have  to  make  the  best  of 
what  all  must  admit  to  be  a  national 
calamity.  But  if,  as  competent  en- 
quirers assure  us,  a  moderate  tariff, 
more  than  compensating  workers  for 
any  slight  increase  in  prices  by 
higher  wages  due  to  increased  na- 
tional prosperity,  would  be  sufficient 
to  re-people  our  villages ;  then  in 
view    of     the     increase    in    virility, 
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power  and  sanity  that  a  rehabilitated 
class  of  yeomanry  would  afford  old 
England,  the  apparent  sacrifice  might 
be  well  worth  making.  It  is  the 
isolation  of  country  life,  which,  com- 
bined with  the  low  wages,  makes 
agricultural  labour  distasteful  to  the 
modern  artisan.  But  under  a  wise 
protection  it  might  well  pay  England 
to  emulate  New  Zealand  in  buying 
up  here  and  there  a  large  estate,  and 
organising  village  communitioa  of 
tenant  farmers  upon  the  land  thus 
resumed.  The  prosperity  of  such  a 
settlement  as  that  of  Cheviot  in  New 
Zealand  might  well  open  the  eyes  of 
English  statesmen  to  the  possibilities 
of  state-assisted  agriculture,  which, 
while  causing  little  if  any  direct  eco- 
nomic loss  to  the  community  (what 
economic  loss  there  may  be  being 
more  than  compensated  by  other  eco- 
nomic gains),  checks  the  tendency  to 
congregate  in  towns  by  bringing  many 
of  the  advantages  of  town  life  into 
the  country,  and  lays  in  rich  stores 
of  health  and  strength  for  the  future 
life  of  the  community. 

It  is  then  on  social  grounds  that 
modern  supporters  of  protection  most 
confidently  base  their  appeal  to  the 
nation.  No  social  organism  can  be 
healthy  so  long  as  any  portion  of  it 
is  dwarfed  by  disease  and  inanition. 
The   future   of   England  depends  on 


the  prosperity  of  Its  working  classes. 
Will  continued  adherence  to  economic 
laiasez/mre  secure  that  prosperity  i 

Protectionists  will  point  to  the 
little  Australian  state  of  Victoria 
(little  according  to  Australian  stan- 
dards, not  English),  which  despite 
commercial  difficulties,  despite  con- 
tinued droughts,  despite  the  deter- 
mined opposition  of  the  propertied 
classes,  has  managed  to  secure  her 
workers  a  mtuimuai  wage  sufficient 
to  rear  their  families  to  be  healthy 
and  capable  citizens,  healthy  in  body, 
healthy  in  mind.  It  is  only  protec- 
tion that  enables  Australian  states 
to  dispense  with  workhouses,  and 
afford  a  moderate  pension  to  the 
worn-out  toilers  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Protectionists  will  tell  us  that  a 
wise  scheme  of  protection,  reviving 
our  agriculture,  increasing  our  indus- 
tries, cementing  our  Empire,  will 
alone  bring  England  into  line  with 
her  colonies  and  the  other  progressive 
nations  of  the  world.  And  even 
those  who  find  it  diilicult  to  accept 
all  that  protectionists  claim  for  their 
system,  may  yet  be  wise  in  giving  it 
gradual  trial. 

Percy  F.  Rowlasd, 

Lats  Lecturer  in  Economics 
at  Canterbury  College,  New 
Zealand  University, 
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It  was  strange,  but  true,  that 
Basil  Chillington,  aged  three-aod- 
kwenty,  and  now  as  good  aa  B.A.  of 
Oxford  (for  no  one  doubted  thut  he 
had  got  his  dogree,  though  the  lists 
were  not  yet  out) — that  Basil 
Chillington,  aged  three-and-twenty 
and  worth  quite  £4,000  a  year,  had 
never  been  inside  a  music  hall.  The 
Chillingtons  were  Friends,  Quakers  if 
you  prefer  the  coarser  word.  Tliat 
was  why. 

One  morning,  however,  Basil  hap- 
pened to  glance  at  the  photographs 
outside  the  Weekinouth  Palace  of 
Varieties,  and — well,  the  result  had 
moved  him.  Of  course  they  were  a 
painted,  padded  and  immoral  quar- 
tette, these  "  Parisian  Wonders," 
acrobats  ;  but  Basil  was  moved  never- 
theless. There  was  an  expression  in 
the  eyes  of  that  one  girl,  even  on  the 
cardboard,  which  gave  him  immediate 
"disturbance  under  the  waistcoat." 
His  dear  friend,  Coxon  Bates  of  Oriel, 
who  had  never  yet  passed  an  exami- 
nation respectably,  had  described  love 
in  these  terms.  Basil  looked  and 
looked  again.  And  then  he  blushed, 
hurried  into  a  hansom  and  drove  back 
to  Brampton  Hall  for  luncheon  with 
extraordinary  impetuosity. 

And  that  evening  he  returned  to 
Weekmouth  and  took  a  box  seat  in 
the  Palace.  He  heard  much  that 
shocked  him  even  in  so  well-con- 
ducted an  establishment.  But  he 
waited  for  turn  No.  9,  and  was  then 
rewarded.  There  were  of  course  four 
to  the  quartette  :  three  girls  and  a 
young  man  whose  shape  and  grace- 
ful comeliness  might  have  inspired 
Pindar  to  write  an  ode  on  him.     The 


young  man  did  marvellous  things ; 
he  was  also  the  pivot  for  the  per- 
formances of  the  young  ladies.  He 
was  Pierre ;  the  others  were  Mar- 
guerite, Lucille  and  La  Petite.  It 
was  La  Petite  whom  Basil  had  come, 
shyly  and  with  a  disquieting  sense  of 
unlawful  enterprise,  to  see.  She  was 
yet  more  marvellous  than  the  young 
man,  perfect  in  contour,  with  a 
little  round  smiling  face  and  a  cool- 
ness in  the  midst  of  dangers  that 
moved  to  frenzy  the  host  of  smoking 
and  swigging  pleasure-seekers  in  that 
gilded  and  reeking  hall.  Pierre  ran 
about  the  stage  with  La  Petite 
balanced  upside  down  upon  him,  her 
one  palm  only  on  his  head.  They 
made  themselves  into  a  column,  all 
the  four  of  them,  with  La  Petite  on 
the  top.  Only  La  Petito's  pretty  feet 
were  in  sight  then.  The  column 
broke  up  and  La  Petite  descended, 
like  an  angel,  with  outstretched  arms, 
smiling,  serene  and — safe.  There 
was  plenty  more  of  the  same  kind  of 
thing,  and  no  accident. 

When  it  was  over  and  the  quartette 
had  again  and  again  bowed  and  smiled 
their  thanks,  Basil  furtively  wiped 
his  forehead  and  hands  and  breathed 
as  he  had  never  yet  breathed. 
"  How — awful  ! "  he  gasped. 

And  then  he  looked  up  to  see  the 
florid  personage  of  Mr.  Dashworth, 
the  lessee  of  the  music  hall,  come 
through  hia  curtain,  with  an  entirely 
respectful  bow.  "  Mr.  Chillington, 
I  think  I "  said  Mr.  Dashworth,  and 
Ba.sil  assented. 

They  did  not  enjoy  much  conversa- 
tion. Basil  was  shy,  and — ashamed 
Mr.  Dashworth  was  proud  of  his 
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patron ;  said  so,  and  did  bis  utmost 
to  draw  Basil  out.  He  mentioned 
champagne — would  Mr.  ChilHogton 
give  him  the  pleasure  and  so  forth  1 
But  of  course  that  courtesy  was 
wasted.  BaKil  was  anxious  only  to 
get  home  and  think.  He  felt  a 
terrible  disturbance  under  the  waist- 
coat ;  yet  not  so  very  terrible,  apart 
from  its  novelty. 

"  I  hope  we  may  see  you  again,  Mr. 
ChiUington,"  said  the  lessee  at  part- 
ing. "  There  is,  as  you  will  have 
noticed,  nothing  in  my  house  to  which 
the  most  prejudiced  and  puritanical 
need  take  exception."  Basil  didn't 
know  about  that.  He  hoped  not,  he 
said  ;  and  went. 

And  the  next  night  he  was  there 
again.  Twenty  four  hours  hafl  in- 
creased hia  heart- trouble.  This  time 
he  looked  at  La  Petite  through  opera 
glasses,  and  he  knew  why  he  loved 
her.  He  had  written  poetry  at  Ox- 
ford of  course,  and  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  theory  of  beauty  as 
an  outcome  of  the  pathetic.  It  was 
the  sweet  underlying  p.athoa  in  La 
Petite's  face  that  attracted  hira.  The 
smiles,  the  unchanging  smiles,  were 
for  the  world,  but  she  was  not  happy. 
Of  that  he  felt  sure.  And  she  was 
more  beautiful  than  before. 

Mr.  Dashworth  again  discovered 
him.  There  was  little  that  passt-d  in 
his  house  that  he  failed  to  see.  He 
observed  what  magnet  drew  Basil, 
and  soon  mentioned  the  acrobats. 
"  Who  are  they  t  Are  they — decent 
people  ? "  asked  Basil,  with  crimson- 
ing cheeks. 

Mr.  Dashworth  shrugged  and 
smiled,  as  he  toyed  with  his  watch- 
chain — a  targe  thing.  "  They're 
French,"  he  replied.  "  Not  fifty 
words  of  English  between  them.  A 
good  sort,  of  course,  and  very  smart. 
I  pay  them — but  never  mind  that ; 
it's  first-class  pay  anyway.  Brother 
and  sisters,  except  the  little  one.     La 


Petite,   you   know,    means   gmall.     I 
beg  your  pardon  ;  naturally  you  know  I 
French,  Mr.  Chillington." 

"  Yes,  I  can  talk  a  bit,"  said  Basil. 
"  Isn't  she  a  relation  then  ?  " 

Mr.  Dashworth  became  cynical. 
"You  might  think  so,  if  you  saw  the 
way  those  other  two  talk  at  her  in 
the  wings,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  she 
isn't.  They're  jealous  of  her.  She's 
worth  them  put  together  and  multi- 
plied by  ten.  By  what  I  make  out 
from  Mamzelle  Lucille,  they  picked 
her  out  of  the  glitter  in  Paris  and — 
shaped  her,  don't  you  know.  And 
they  lead  her  a  life.  If  I  were  the 
lad,  I'd  marry  her  to  spite  them,  and 
then  do  the  rounds  without  them." 

" Oh,"  said  Basil,  with  eager  e^'es. 

"  One  minute,  Mr.  Chillington," 
said  the  lessee,  under  an  impulse. 
He  read  Basil's  face  very  easily. 
"  Please  don't  go  for  a  minute  or 
two."  Basil  wondered  what  he 
wanted,  but  he  waited.  And  then 
again  the  curtain  parted  and  La 
Petite  was  before  him,  with  the  lessee 
behind.  She  wa-s  not  dressed  expen- 
sively and  she  had  the  calm  eyes  and 
self  possession  of  a  child. 

"  Monsieur  wishes  to  speak  to  me  1 " 
she  said  in  French. 

Basil  could  have  struck  Mr.  Dash- 
worth in  the  mouth  there  and  then, 
the  grinning  oaf !  His  confusion,  as 
he  rose  and  begged  I^a  Petite  to  be 
seated,  was  hot  while  it  lasted.  "  Ah 
no,  I  must  not  stay,"  protested  La 
Petite.     *'  Thoy  await  me,  the  others." 

Mr.  Dashworth  withdrew  into  the 
corridor  :  Basil's  face  was  still  so 
easy  to  read.  And  then  Basil  made 
the  greatest  endeavour  of  his  life 
hitherto.  Oxford  examinations  were 
notliing  to  it.  "  How  gooti  you  are, 
mademoiselle  I "  he  murmured.  He 
meant  her  talents. 

"  Monsieur  I "  said  La  Petite. 

"  Ouij"  stammered  Basil,  very  very 
red.      "  T — e'est   A   dire — / — je    co»« 
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admirt  bfatieoup.  Ob  no,  I  do  not 
mean  that ! " 

La  Petite  had  started  and  then 
looked  round  plaintively  at  the 
curtain.  She  waa  more  than  beauti- 
ful. There  was  not  a  trace  of  paint 
on  her  face.  And  her  little  bow- 
shaped  lips  were  just  apart,  like  a 
child's,  showing  her  even  white 
teeth.  "  Mofutieur  !  "  said  La  Petite 
again,  as  if  in  perplexity.  Even  the 
baby  wrinkles  on  her  forehead  were 
lovely. 

Then  voices  were  heaixl,  the  leasee's 
and  a  woman's.  French  was  in  the 
air.  La  Petite'a  white  upper  teeth 
closed  on  her  lower  lip  aud  she  drew 
lier  cloak  about  her.  "  C^est  Lucille" 
she  whispered.     "  I  must  go  ! " 

8he  went  and  thus  it  ended,  fiasil 
believed  there  were  expressions  of 
high  abuse  in  the  shrill  rhodomontade 
which  broke  out  the  next  moment. 
He  did  nothing  but  wipe  his  brow. 
The  tumult  under  his  waistcoat  was 
most  distreasing.  What  could  he 
dot  He  clenched  his  fist  and 
listened  to  that  virago  voice.  And 
he  knew,  yes,  he  knew  positively, 
just  how  that  poor  dear  sweet  La 
Petite  was  looking  under  it  all.  She 
had  given  him  there,  eye  to  eye,  one 
certain  glimpse  of  the  troubled  little 
soul  she  bore  under  her  beautiful 
exterior.  It  was  but  a  glimpse,  when 
the  Ie.^ee  had  pushed  the  curtain  and 
exposed  her  to  him.  When  he  had 
hastened  to  mention  her  goodness, 
it  had  intensified,  then  vanished  and 
the  mere  child-look  (with  just  a  trifle 
of  interested  inquisitiveness  in  it) 
had  followed. 

The  virago-voice  died  away  and 
the  lessee  re-appeared,  guffawing 
awkwardly,  his  large  white  silk 
handkerchief  in  his  hand.  "  What  a 
cat,"  said  the  lessee. 

"  What  was  the  matter  ? "  asked 
Basil  faintly. 

"Oh,     nothing     but    green  -  eyed 


jealousy,  I  suppose.  Women  are — 
But  that's  an  old  story.  We  know 
what  they  are  towards  each  other, 
don't  we  T  Why,  she  shook  the  little 
one  aa  if  it  was  a  baby.  She's 
eighteen,  yoo  know,  though  she 
doesn't  look  it.  Now,  Mr.  Chilling- 
ton,  you  will  take  something  to- 
night?" 

"No  thanks,  nothing.  I  must  be 
off  too.  Er — do  you  mean  to  nay 
you  think  they  ill-use  her  ? " 

"They'd  call  it  training  perhaps," 
said  the  lessee,  becoming  the  mere 
man  of  business  again. 

"  Then  it's  a  shame,  an  infer — yes, 
it's  an  in/enial  shame,  and  I — I  wish 
to  Heaven  I  could  do  anything  to 
help  her  !  "  Basil's  tongue  ran  away 
with  him.  He  realised  it  and  took 
up  his  hat.  He  shook  hands  witli 
Mr.  Dashworth,  and  walked  all  the 
five  miles  home  to  Brampton  Hall 
with  a  bent  head.  If  only  he  could 
do  something  I  Such  a  face !  And 
of  course  such  a  soul  underlying  it ! 
Plato  knew  all  about  it.  And  he, 
Basil,  had  instincts  which  confirmed 
the  wisdom  of  Plato. 

He  did  not  go  to  the  music  hall 
the  next  night.  Weekmouth  was 
already  talking.  A  Mr.  Best,  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  local  body  of 
Friends,  had  heard  and,  very  con- 
siderately, taken  Basil  to  task  that 
morning.  "  We  are  none  of  us 
so  strong  in  ourselves,  dear  young 
Mr.  Chillington,"  he  said,  "  that  we 
may  dare  to  face  temptations  de- 
liberately. You  will  forgive  my 
saying  so?" 

Of  course  Basil  forgave  him.  But 
he  certainly  did  not  propose  to  justify 
himself  to  Mr.  Best  or  anyone  else 
except  his  mother.  And  she  need 
not  know.  "  I  should  bo  glad  if  you 
said  nothing  about  it  to  anyone,  Mr. 
Best,"  he  suggested.  "  It  was  just 
an — experience,  and  really  I  did  not 
like  it,"     That  satisfied,  even  cheered 
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the  old  gentleman.  He  pressed 
Basil's  palm  between  both  hia  and 
rejoiced. 

This  was  on  the  Friday.  But 
throughout  the  Friday  nevertheless, 
and  even  up  to  daybreak  on  Monday, 
Basil's  heart  remained  disturbed. 
He  saw  La  Petite  in  dreams  twice. 
And  he  thought  of  her  constantly, 
even  during  the  Sunday's  silent  hour 
of  spiritual  meditation. 

He  began  Monday  morning  how- 
ever on  a  new  level.  Remembering 
suddenly,  with  more  or  less  accuracy, 
a  line  of  De  Musset's,  he  said  it  to 
himself  while  he  parted  his  hair  in 
the  middle — Tout  passe,  lout  casse, 
tout  lasse !  And  he  went  down  to 
breakfast  with  shining  eyes  to  kiss 
his  mother  and  discuss  his  plans  for 
going  to  town  and  reading  law.  One 
must  do  something  at  twenty-three, 
even  if  one  has  four  thousand  a  year 
without  landed  responsibilities.  And 
having  kissed  his  mother  and  been 
unusually  moved  by  the  devotional 
course  which  ushered  in  the  day  (his 
mother  read  the  Bible  better  than 
most  clergymen),  he  began  to  open 
his  letters.  This  was  the  first  one 
he  opened  : 

Palac«  of  Varieties, 

Weekmouth. 
Dear  Mb.  Chillixoton, 

I  think  you  will  be  30117  ^"^  hear 
what  took  place  in  my  hall  last  night. 
You  remember  those  French  acrobats 
and  La  Petite  ?  She  had  an  accident  at 
the  eecond  performance,  and  broke  a  leg, 
as  well  as  ijiterual  injuries.  We  got  her 
to  the  hospital  aud  there  she  lies  and  the 
others  have  left  her,  as  they  have  an  en- 
gagement at  Glasgow  all  nest  week.  She 
will  be  well  looked  after  of  course,  but  I'm 
very  much  afraid  she  is  in  a  bad  way.  I 
looked  round  myself  this  afternoon  and 
they  don't  think  well  of  her.  Poor  little 
thing  t  She  looked  so  pretty  in  her  white 
bed,  lying  so  peaceful  and  still,  tshe  can't 
say  much  more  in  English  than  "Thank 
you  1 "  She  says  that  for  the  least  thing, 
the  nm-se  tells  me.  They're  all  in  love 
with  her. 


Hoping  to  see  you  again  soon  at 
little  place, 

Yours  faithfully,  

Pbilip  Dashwobtb. 

P.S.    It  would  be  very  nice  of  you  to 

CO  and  see  her  and  talk  to  her  in  her  own 

language.    At  least  I  think  so. — P.  D. 
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Eggs  and  toast  and  coffee, 
devilled  kidneys  as  a  special  motherly 
recollection  of  his  wild  college 
appetites,  were  after  this  letter  a 
truly  painful  ordeal.  Basil  was  not 
accustomed  to  dissemble.  He  did 
dissemble  however.  He  ate  to 
deceive  his  mother — ^and  wondered 
why  he  did  not  choke.  And  he 
laughed  at  his  mother's  gentle  little 
witticisms  as  he  had  never  laughed 
before.  Even  Friends  have  facetious 
moments.  Airs.  Chillington  drew  at- 
tention to  her  Persian  cat  Esther 
and  the  parrot  in  its  cage  by  the 
window.  The  parrot  was  new  to  the 
establishment ;  very  now  indeed  to 
Esther.  And  Mrs.  Chillington  jested 
on  the  subject.  But  to  Basil  the 
parrot  and  the  cat  were  like  life  it- 
self, or  the  vignette  of  it  which  had 
in  these  last  tlays  been  disclosed  to 
him.  The  parrot's  antics  and  speech 
were  amusing,  but  the  cat  was  ready 
for  it,  given  the  opportunity.  Poor 
dear  sad-eyed  smiling  La  Petite  was 
down,  and  the  cruel  world  jmssed  by 
on  the  other  side.  Doubtless  there 
were  other  Petitea  to  risk  their 
sweet  lives  for  bread,  and  satisfy  this 
ghoulish  maw  of  the  world's  curiosity 
— but  not  for  him. 

Breakfast  over,  Basil  sped  hollow- 
eyed  to  his  room.  Of  course  he  would 
go  to  the  hospital.  But  the  pain  of 
it,  even  in  forecast,  cut  his  breath. 
And  how  his  heart  did  beat  under 
his  waistcoat !  La  Petite  was  alone 
in  Weekmouth.  Not  a  friend  to  com- 
fort her,  neither  mother,  nor  sister, 
nor — lover.  Not  a  true  friend,  that 
is.  Nurses,  one  knew,  were  bound  to 
be   tender  aud    solicitous ;    but  one 
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knew  alao  th^t  they  c&rried  the 
■ame  phrases,  deft-handedneas  and 
pillow-pats  from  one  bed  to  another. 
Basil  slipped  out  of  the  houae  like 
a  culprit. 

And  then  he  glided  back  for  a 
dictionary,  a  pocket  ElnglLsli-French 
dictionary,  and  he  was  thankful 
indeed  that  his  mother  was  in  his  way 
neither  time.  He  remembered  now 
that  he  was  a  patron  of  the  Week- 
mouth  Hospital.  He  had  written  a 
cheque  for  £50  last  Christmas,  and 
promised  the  same  as  an  annual  con- 
tribution. "  They  can't  refuse  to  let 
me  see  her,"  he  said  to  himself,  on  the 
strength  of  this  benefaction. 

Nevertheless,  he  found  the  pre- 
liminaries difficult.  The  hall  porter 
said  be  would  speak  to  the  secretary, 
and  spoke  instead  to  the  house  surgeon, 
who  came  cheerily  down  the  corridor 
at  the  moment.  The  house-surgeon 
was  hardly  any  older  than  Basil  him- 
self and  he  scrutinised  Basil  rather 
oddly,  "  Who  is  it  you  want  to  see  ? " 
he  asked. 

Basil  explained,  clumsily ;  and  didn't 
like  the  task.  He  did  not  know  her 
name.  And  he  blushed  in  a  way  that 
made  the  house-surgeon's  eyes  twinkle. 
"  Oh,  It's  chat  poor  girl,  is  it  ? "  said 
the  house-surgeon,  stroking  his  chin. 
"They  call  her  Saint  Marie — the 
nurses,  you  know.  She's  sinking  fast, 
poor  little  thing.  Er — do  you  know 
her!" 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  introduced  to 
her,"  said  Ba.sll,  thickly.  "  Do  you 
mean  that  there  is  no  hope's" 

"  Not  the  very  least  in  the  world. 
Bat  come  along.  She'll  like  to  see 
you,  I  dare  say,  and  no  harm  can 
be  done.  What  name, — oh,  I  see, 
Cbillington.  All  right,  Mr.  Chiiling- 
ton.     Of  Brampton  Hall,  I  suppose  1 " 

"  Yea,"  said  Basil.  He  was  grip- 
ping that  little  dictionary  as  if  he 
meant  to  pinch  it  through ;  boards, 
words  and  all. 


The  house-surgeon  led  the  way. 
He  was  jaunty  almost  to  the  degree 
of  oSensiveness.  But  Basil  quite 
believed  he  meant  nothing  by  it. 
He  ascribed  it  to  hospital  ways. 
Dying  in  a  hospital  was  no  more  than 
cooking  a  chop  in  a  restaurant.  They 
ascended  some  stairs  and  met  a  nurse. 
The  house-surgeon  stopped  her.  "  I 
say.  Nurse  Bountiful,"  he  said,  with 
a  jocularity  which  this  time  made  Basil 
grind  his  teeth,  "  this  gentleman 
wishes  to  see  your  little  Saint  Marie. 
He's  a  friend."  The  nurse  looked  at 
Basil  piercingly. 

"Scarcely  a  friend,  I'm — afraid," 
amended  Basil ;  "  but,  as  I  said,  I 
have  been  introduced  to  her,  and  I'm 
— I'm  so  sorry  about  it." 

Nurse  and  doctor  exchanged  ex- 
pressions and  Basil  went  witli  the 
former  now.  A  door  opened  and 
some  twelve  white  beds  were  visible, 
mostly  occupied.  To  Basil  it  was  all 
very  harassing.  He  went  inside,  hat 
in  hand,  blushing  to  the  roots  of  his 
short  flaxen  hair ;  and  instantly  his 
eyes  settled  on  La  Petite,  lying  very 
white  and  very  still.  "  Perhaps  you 
can  talk  to  her  in  her  own  language, 
sir?"  suggested  the  nurse,  fingering 
a  screen.  She  carried  the  screen  to- 
wards La  Fetite's  bed  and  made  a 
sort  of  recess  with  it.  La  Petite 
was  nearest  the  wall.  Thus  she  and 
Basil  were  isolated  from  the  others. 

"  Oh,"  Basil  stammered,  "je  suis  si 
fouchi,  si/achi." 

She  had  looked  at  him  at  first  as 
if  she  were  frightened.  Such  pellucid 
beautiful  blue-grey  eyes  !  The  child- 
mouth  just  parted  too !  But  the 
fright,  if  fright  it  was,  went  from 
her,  and  the  beginning  of  a  smile  took 
its  place.  "  .Bon  jour,  monsieur"  she 
whispered. 

And  then  what,  oh  what,  must 
Basil  do  but  go  on  hia  knees  by  that 
little  white  bed  and  clasp  that  small 
white  hand  which    lay    on    the   bed- 
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cover  as  if  it  were  posed  for  a 
sculptor ;  clasp  it  and  kiss  it !  La 
Petite's  eyes  said  "  Monsieur  I  "  with 
the  meet  heautiful  anaazement  that 
was  ever  displayed  in  human  eyes. 

Basil  was  crying.  Hia  tears  wetted 
La  Petite's  hand.  And  again  La 
Petite's  eyes  said  "  Monsieur  1 " 

"I  can't  help  it,"  Basil  whispered 
in  a  passion  of  distress  and  something 
more  than  distress.  "J — je  vous 
aime,  Petite,  el  setUement  que  tme 
fois  que  je  vous  avais  vu  ! " 

La  Petite  tried  to  withdraw  her 
hand.  She  geized  and  gazed  at  Basil, 
whose  ingenuousness  was  plain  even 
to  her.  And  then  she  seemed  to 
shiver  from  head  to  foot.  Basil  saw 
the  palpitation  under  the  bed  clothes 
and  saw  her  sweet  little  head  jerk. 
"  Ah,  monsieur,"  she  gasped,  "je 
metirs." 

Her  head  rose  from  the  pUlow,  her 
little  hand  tightened  on  Basil's ;  and 
there  was  such  appealing  simplicity 
in  her  pretty  eyes  that  Basil  could 
have  cried  aloud  in  liis  pain,  which 
was  so  different  from  hers.  He  did 
not  know  how  it  happened,  but  it 
happened.  La  Petite  must  have  at- 
tempted to  sit  up.  She  tried  and 
could  not;  hia  arm  went  to  support 
her,  and  her  little  head  fell  upon  his 
shoulder.     And  that  was  all. 

And  then  the  nurse  known  as  Boun- 
tiful returned.  "  Ah,  poor  thing  !  " 
she  said. 


"  She's  better.  She  shall  not  die  ! " 
exclaimed  Basil,  forgetting  where  he 
was. 

But  the  nurse  gently  took  La 
Petite  away  from  him  and  composed 
her  in  bed.  "  Hush  ! "  she  said  first 
of  all.  And  later,  when  Basil  was 
staring  through  his  tears  and  realising 
the  truth  of  things,  "  See  how  she 
smiles,  poor  little  Saint  Marie.  She 
has  had  a  happy  death." 


Basil  had  nothing  more  to  do.  He 
had  paid  his  call  and  been  in  time. 
But  he  did  one  thing  more.  "May 
I  kiss  her,  nurse  1"  he  asked  timidly, 
white-faced  like  La  Petite  herself,  and 
with  unrestrained  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Nurse  Bountiful  smiled.  "Of 
course,"  she  said.  "  It  cannot  hurt 
her — and  you  see  how  happy 
have  made  her," 
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There  was  still  one  thing  more.' 
But  that  came  hours  later.  Basil 
remembered  that  there  would  have 
to  be  a  funeral,  and  he  returned  to 
the  hospital  to  beg  that  he  might  pay 
every  penny  of  the  cost.  The  autho- 
rities would  have  given  their  assent 
to  a  request  of  an  even  more  exacting 
kind. 

And  this  was  all  the  help  Fate 
permitted  Basil  Chillington  to  render 
to  La  Petite,  the  first  love  of  his  life. 


SOME    ASPECTS    OF    MODERN   UNIVERSITY   EDUCATION. 


TuE  nineteenth  century  will  always 
be  memorable  in  the  history  of  British 
education.  Our  elementary  system 
was  for  the  first  time  organised  under 
the  control  of  the  State  ;  secondary 
training,  though  not  organised,  was 
uumensely  improved  in  several  kinds 
of  schools ;  the  education  of  women 
was  lifted  to  a  wholly  new  level ; 
technical  education  was  begun  under 
the  auspices  of  the  county  councils ; 
aud  finally,  a  most  remarkable  de- 
velopment took  place  in  the  resources 
for  teaching  of  a  university  type. 

This  last  change,  indeed,  is  second 
in  importance  to  none  of  those  mo- 
mentous changes  which  marked  the 
Victorian  age.  Look  back  only  a 
little  more  than  seventy  years,  and 
consider  what  the  situation  was  on 
the  eve  of  the  first  Reform  Bill. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  then  the 
only  universities  south  of  the  Tweed  ; 
and  their  position  was  far  from  satis- 
factory. The  range  of  their  studies 
was  too  narrow  ;  they  had  not  been 
keeping  pace  with  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge.  Their  social 
operation  also  was  much  too  limited ; 
it  was  practically  confined  to  the 
wealthier  classes,  and  to  the  members 
of  one  communion.  Tliey  were  out 
of  touch  with  the  nation  as  a  whole ; 
and  the  discontent  with  which  they 
were  regarded  found  expression  in 
many  different  quarters.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  century,  however, 
aU  this  was  changed.  By  successive 
reforms  the  quality  of  their  teaching 

'  The  substaoce  of  tbis  paper  was  de- 
livered as  an  Address  &t  the  University 
College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor,  on  Jane 
19th,  1908. 


was  improved  and  its  range  was 
greatly  widened ;  religious  tests  were 
abolished  ;  the  doors  of  the  univer- 
sities were  opened  to  large  classes  of 
the  community  against  which  they 
had  formerly  been  closed.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  came  to  be  in  fact, 
and  no  longer  in  name  only,  national 
universities.  But  meanwhile  a  rapidly 
growing  demand  for  higher  education 
had  gradually  created  a  series  of  new 
institutions  of  various  kinds.  The 
earliest  of  these  sprang  from  a  sense 
of  the  fact  that  the  benefits  of  the 
ancient  universities  were  restricted 
to  the  few. 

Tlie  metropolis  was  the  first  seat 
of  such  new  foundations.  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  was  established 
in  1828,  and  King's  College  in 
the  following  year.  London  Univer- 
sity, as  an  examining  board,  received 
its  first  charter  in  1836.  The  needs 
of  the  North  of  England  also  claimed 
attention.  In  1833  a  charter  was 
granted  to  the  University  of  Durham. 
Owens  College,  IMaiichester,  arose  in 
1851.  Theperiod  from  1870  to  1885 
was  marked  by  signal  activity,  A 
series  of  university  colleges  then  came 
into  existence,  including  those  of 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Aberystwyth,  Cardiff,  and  Bangor. 
Two  such  colleges,  those  of  Notting- 
ham and  Sheffield,  grew  out  of  the 
University  Extension  movement, 
which  has  since  produced  also  col- 
leges of  a  special  type  at  Reading, 
Exeter,  and  Colchester.  The  next 
great  step  was  the  formation  of  the 
federal  universities.  The  colleges  at 
Manchester,  Liverpool  and  Leeds 
were  federated   in  the  Victoria  Uni- 
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versity,  to  which  a,  charter  was  given 
in  1880.  The  University  of  Wales 
received  its  charter  in  1893.  Since 
then  some  events  have  occurred 
which  are  of  great  importance  for 
the  future  of  our  university  educa- 
tion. The  University  of  Bir- 
mingham has  been  founded.  The 
University  of  London  heis  been  re- 
constituted as  a  teaching  body.  The 
federal  Victoria  University  is  to  be 
dissolved.  Liverpool  lias  received 
a  charter  for  a  university  of  its  own. 
There  will  be  a  University  of  Man- 
chester ;  and  Leeds  is  to  be  the  seat 
of  another.  Thus  in  England  and 
Wales  we  are  to  have  at  least  nine 
universities.  And  it  has  recently 
been  announced  that  there  is  a  pro- 
ject for  establishing  a  University  of 
Sheffield. 

With  this  growing  multiplication 
of  centres  for  training  of  the  univer- 
sity type,  it  is  clear  that  we  have 
entered  on  a  new  period  in  the 
history  of  our  higher  education.  New 
problems  are  presenting  themselves, 
and  old  questions  are  recurring  in 
new  forms.  The  great  fact  which 
determines  the  character  of  the  whole 
movement  is  the  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  local  interest  and  energy 
in  this  direction.  One  of  the  first 
questions  that  occur  at  the  present 
time  is  this  : — What  are  the  advan- 
tages or  drawbacks  of  a  federal 
university  as  compared  with  a  city 
university,  such  as  that  of  Birming- 
ham t  One  advantage  of  the  federal 
system  is  that  which  it  bestows  on 
colleges  which  might  not  be  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone  as  degree- 
giving  bodies.  By  federation,  by 
common  action,  each  of  them  gains 
in  breadth  ;  the  studies  of  each,  lead- 
ing up  to  degrees  conferred  by  the 
university,  gain  in  importance  and 
become  animated  by  a  larger  spirit. 
There  is  a  further  consideration, 
which  applies  with  special  force  to  an 
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area  such  as  that  of  the  Principali' 
namely,  that  a  university  which  re- 
presents Wales  enjoys  the  solid  sup- 
port of  Welsh  national  sentiment. 
This  is  a  source  of  strength  which  can 
hardly  be  overrated.  As  to  the 
drawbacks  of  the  federal  system,  one 
of  them  is  that  the  federal  control 
necessarily  imposes  certain  limits  on 
the  freedom  of  teaching  in  the  con- 
stituent colleges,  especially,  perhaps, 
on  the  Arts  side.  I  am  not  aware 
that  in  Wales  this  has  been  felt 
much  ;  I  believe  that  the  University 
of  Wales  has  been  very  successful  in 
combining  a  imiformly  high  standard 
with  a  reasonable  freedom  for  the 
colleges  in  regard  to  their  schemes 
of  study.  But  the  College  at  Liver- 
pool, it  is  understood,  felt  somewhat 
trammelled  by  the  federal  system, 
and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  which 
prompted  the  desire  for  separation. 

Then  in  a  federal  university  there 
is  always  the  geographical  question. 
In  the  case  of  Wales  it  has  been  felt, 
I  believe,  as  a  real  inconvenience 
that  the  meetings  of  joint  boards 
involve  long  and  frequent  journeys, 
making  considerable  demand  on  the 
time  of  some  professors.  That  diffi- 
culty is  inherent  in  the  system ;  I 
do  not  know  whether,  or  how  far, 
it  could  be  mitigated  by  limiting  the 
number  of  teachers  affected  by  it. 
Turn  now  to  the  city  university ;  has 
it  any  distinctive  recommendation,  as 
compared  with  the  federal  1  Its  chief 
advantage  is,  I  suppose,  the  concen- 
tration of  local  patriotism.  A  citizen 
of  Liverpool,  for  instance,  will  be  apt 
to  care  more  for  a  university  of  that 
city  than  he  would  care  for  a  Liver- 
pool College  in  a  university  which 
included  Manchester  and  Leeds.  Tliia 
may  be  one  of  the  rea.sons  why  a 
University  of  Birmingham  was  thought 
more  expedient  than  a  University  of 
the  Midlands.  The  local  patriotism 
of  our  great  provincial  cities  has  in 
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theeo  days  a  force  and  an  intensity 
which  can  hardly  be  realised  except 
by  those  who  have  lived  in  such  a 
city.  I  know  something  of  it  from 
long  experience  at  Glasgow.  It  is 
a  force  rooted  in  British  character,  in 
our  institutions,  our  freedom,  and  our 
habits  of  local  self-government.  That 
each  great  city  should  have  it«  own 
university,  may  or  may  not  be  edu- 
cationally good ;  but  the  rivalry  be- 
tween such  cities  is  a  very  powerful 
factor  in  the  case.  If  Birmingham 
is  to  have  a  university  of  its  own, 
that  is,  for  Liverpool,  a  further  reason 
why  it  should  have  one  too ;  and  if 
Leeds  is  to  have  one,  Sheffield  will 
hardly  be  content  that  its  college 
should  be  affiliated,  in  a  subordinate 
position,  to  its  neighbour's  institution. 
The  situation  is  characteristically 
English.  The  English  people,  as  a 
whole,  has  till  lately  cared  compara- 
tively little  about  education  ;  educa- 
tion, in  all  its  grades,  has  been 
advanced  mainly  by  voluntary  agencies, 
or  by  individual  enterprise ;  it  has 
not  been,  as  in  Germany,  organised 
from  top  to  bottom  by  the  State. 
And  a  very  good  thing  too,  many 
will  say.  Yes,  good  in  certain  re- 
spects ;  but  it  is  a  history  which 
makes  the  situation  very  complex  at 
a  moment  like  the  present,  when  the 
country  is  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
its  place  in  world-competitions  is 
jeopardised  by  its  backwardness  in 
education.  The  dissolution  of  the 
federal  Victoria  University,  whether 
desirable  or  not,  was  inevitable  from 
the  moment  that  one  great  city  had 
decided  to  apply  for  a  separate  char- 
ter ;  for,  in  such  a  matter,  the  wiU 
of  a  great  city  is  practically  irresis- 
tible. In  referring  to  that  event, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  ask  oneself 
whether  it  is  fraught  with  any  omen 
for  the  future  of  the  University  of 
Wales.  One  of  its  three  colleges  is 
seated  in  a  great   commercial   town. 


Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument 
merely — I  have  no  reason  whatever 
to  believe  that  the  thing  is  prol)able 
— suppose  that  this  great  town  should 
some  day  decide  to  have  a  university 
of  its  own.  Then,  I  presume,  one 
of  two  tilings  would  happen :  Bangor 
and  Aberystwyth  would  go  on  in 
federal  union  ;  or  else  Bangor  would 
become  the  University  of  North 
Wales,  and  Aberystwyth  would  be 
left  in  a  position  analogous  to  that 
in  which  Leeds  found  itself  when  the 
dissolution  was  decreed, — or  possibly 
in  a  position  still  more  dilHcuIt, 

In  view  of  such  possible  contingen- 
cies, one  question  before  all  others 
would  seem  to  require  an  answer.  Are 
the  drawbacks  to  the  federal  system 
outweighed  by  the  fact  that  the  exist- 
ing university  stands  for  all  Wales,  and 
has  the  undivided  support  of  Welsh 
sentiment  behind  it  1  An  onlooker 
who  thinks  as  I  do  would  reply 
unhesitatingly,  Yes :  the  advantage 
outweighs  the  drawbacks.  To  repre- 
sent Wales  is  not  merely  to  repre- 
sent a  geographical  area  and  a 
distinct  nationality  :  it  is  to  represent 
also  a  well  marked  type  of  national 
genius,  characterised  by  certain  intel- 
lectual bentfi,  by  certain  literary 
aptitudes,  by  certain  gifts  of  imagina- 
tion and  sympathy,  specially  mani- 
fested in  the  love  of  poetry  and  of 
music  j  a  typo  of  genius  which  is 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  humane  studies.  A  university 
which  is  the  one  academic  expression 
of  such  a  national  genius  holds  a 
position  of  unique  interest  and  of 
peculiar  strength,  It  would  be  a 
great  pity  to  break  it  up  into  two 
or  three  universities,  no  one  of  which 
could  have  the  same  prestige.  If 
there  were  but  two  universities,  one 
for  North  Wales  and  the  other  for 
South,  the  national  sentiment  would 
be  divided,  the  strength  which  it 
gives   would    be    impaired,   and   the 
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unavoidable  competition,  however 
generous,  might  possibly  be  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  Welsh  educatiou 
at  large. 

I  revert  to  the  new  universities  in 
the  great  English  towns,  such  as 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Birming- 
ham. It  is  clear  that  they  are 
destined  to  be  universities  of  what 
is  called  the  modern  tyjie, — that  is, 
predominantly  scientific,  and  devoting 
special  attention  to  the  needs  of 
practical  life,  professional,  industrial, 
and  commercial.  But  I  may  say 
at  once  that,  in  my  opinion,  there 
is  no  fear  that  these  new  modern 
universities  will  not  aim  at  a  high 
standard  of  liberal  education,  what- 
ever the  subjecU  of  it  may  be, 

Tlioae  who  doubt  this  hardly  realise 
(I  believe)  how  much  English  thought 
at  the  great  centres  of  population 
has  been  moving  in  the  last  few 
years.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  no 
doubt,  there  was  a  decided  prejudice 
among  many  men  of  business  and 
employers  of  labour  against  a  univer- 
sity training,  as  they  understood  it. 
But  the  cruder  form  of  utilitarianism 
in  this  matter  has  lately  been  dy in',' 
out, — thanks  largely  to  certain  ol  jo.t- 
lessons  furnished  by  Germany.  One 
of  the  best-known  of  these,  which 
I  merely  mention  in  passing,  is  the 
case  of  the  aniline  dyes.  These 
colours  were  first  discovered  in 
England,  and  produced  from  English 
coal-tar.  British  dyers  are  still  the 
largest  consumers  ;  but  the  processes 
for  producing  the  colours  have  been 
80  developed  in  the  laboratories  of 
Berlin  that  the  industry  has  passed 
almost  wholly  from  England  to  Gler- 
many.     There  are  other  like  cases. 

Not  long  ago,  at  a  meeting  in 
London,  I  heard  a  speech  by  one  of 
the  highest  authorities  on  technical 
education,  Professor  Ewing,  who 
while  holding  the  Chair  of  Applied 
Mechanics     at    Cambridge    has    so 


greatly  developed  the  work  of  the 
Engineering  laboratory  there,  and 
who  has  lately  been  appointed 
Director  of  Naval  Education.  He 
urged  that,  in  the  interests  of  the 
technical  industries  themselves,  the  < 
great  need  was  for  a  training  which  ; 
should  be  more  than  technical, — 
which  should  be  really  scientific,  I 
giving  a  grasp  of  principles,  edu- 
cating the  mind,  stimulating  the 
imagination,  giving  men  some  power  i 
of  original  initiative,  and  drawing 
out  their  inventive  faculties.  The 
leading  men  in  the  great  cities, 
the  merchants  and  the  captains 
of  industry,  are  probably  becoming 
more  and  more  alive  to  the  fact 
that  a  mind  which  has  been  dis- 
ciplined by  a  liberal  training  is  more 
efficient  for  practical  aflkirs  and 
technical  pursuits.  We  may  expect 
to  find  such  men  supporting  the 
effort  to  maintain  a  high  standard  in 
the  new  local  universities.  To  do  so 
ia  indeed  the  only  way  to  secure  an 
adequate  return  for  the  very  large 
sums  which  will  be  spent  on  equip- 
ment. The  CouncU  of  Birmingham 
University  proposes  to  spend  a 
quarter  of  a  million  on  buildings  for 
certain  technical  branches  of  study, 
chiefly  Engineering,  Mining,  and 
Metallurgy  ;  and  the  fittings  will  cost 
large  additional  sums.  That  is  a 
special  development  on  a  scale  with 
which  the  older  universities  cannot 
compete  ;  and  those  who  provide 
these  funds  will  doubtless  take  care 
that  the  scientific  training  is  the  best 
that  can  be  given.  But  in  all  our 
universities,  old  and  new,  there  is  now  ] 
a  disposition  to  enlarge  the  range  of 
study  by  including  subjects  which 
have  some  definite  bearing  on 
practical  life,  if,  and  so  far  as,  they 
can  be  made  instruments  of  a  really 
liberal  training.  I  may  take  two 
examples  from  the  English  university 
which  I  know  best.     At   Cambridge 
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it  hon  juMi  been  decided  to  eHtAbluh 
s  school  of  honourit  in  Economics. 
Before  this  was  done,  it  wns  carefully 
discussed  whether  the  subject  was, 
or  was  not,  large  enough  and  educa- 
tive enough  to  have  such  a  school  all 
to  itself. 

I  will  venture  to  quote  part  of  the 
answer  to  that  queatioa  given  by 
one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  the 
proposal.  "  Economics,"  said  Pro- 
fessor Foxwell,  "  is  intimately  related 
to  Ethics,  Politics,  Law,  History, 
and  even  to  Philosopliy  .... 
Economics,  when  adequately  treated, 
must  include  a  reference  to  almost 
all  the  aspects  of  the  citizen's  life. 
.  .  .  With  this  width  of  range, 
too,  it  combines  more  than  the  usual 
variety  of  mental  disciplines.  Modern 
economic  analysis,  which  has  to  deal 
with  very  complicated  relations  of 
cause  and  effect,  requires  a  consider- 
able grasp  of  exact  metliods. 
The  observation,  the  judgement,  the 
imagination,  and  the  sympathies  are  all 
strengthened  and  trained  by  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  economic  inquiry  ;  and 
from  the  educational  point  of  view,  at 
least,  the  study  cannot  fairly  be  called 
narrow."  There,  then,  is  a  subject 
well-suited  for  study  at  the  great 
centres  of  commerce  and  industry. 
I  will  take  one  other  example  from 
a  different  field.  Honours  at  Cam- 
bridge will  henceforth  be  obtainable 
by  three  years'  study  of  the  Chinese 
language,  coupled  with  some  know- 
ledge of  the  general  history  of  the 
Par  Elast.  That,  again,  is  an  in- 
stance in  which  a  legitimate  subject 
of  the  highest  study  has  also  a 
practical  bearing,  in  view  of  the 
international  situation  with  regard 
to  the  trade  of  China.  A  thorough 
study  of  the  modern  languages  of 
Europe  is  another  subject  which  ought 
to  flourish  in  the  new  city  universities. 
We  may  well  augur  for  them  a  pros- 
perous and  most  useful  career. 


There  are,  however,  two  dangen  ' 
which  it  seems  possible  that  they  may 
be  exposed.  One  is  this  :  that,  where 
the  course  for  a  university  degree  com- 
bines some  branches  of  science  with 
certain  technical  studies,  the  pressure 
of  local  demands  may  be  exerted  in 
favour  of  laying  the  chief  stress  on 
the  technical  attainments,  and  re- 
laxing the  requirements  in  regard  to 
science.  But  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  if  in  such  a  case  the 
university  authorities  stand  firm,  they 
will  be  supported  by  the  best  local 
opinion.  The  Birmingham  school  of 
browing  seems  to  be  a  good  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  an  academic 
course  of  this  composite  nature,  partly 
scientific  and  partly  technical,  can 
be  planned.  The  student  is  to  spend 
two  years  on  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Biology  and  kindred  subjects  before 
he  goes  on  to  his  two  years  of  tech- 
nical work  in  the  brewing  depart- 
ment. He  is  to  study  the  testing 
of  material,  and  all  the  processes 
involved,  from  a  strictly  scientific 
point  of  view.  It  is  not  likely  that, 
in  such  a  school,  the  scientific  train- 
ing, which  is  its  very  essence,  would 
ever  be  unduly  subordinated  to  the 
technical.  There  may  be  other  in- 
stances in  wliich  such  a  danger  would 
be  greater;  but,  if  so,  we  may  hope 
that  it  will  be  avoided.  Tlie  other 
danger  of  which  I  was  thinking  ia 
that  the  scientific  side  of  education 
in  the  new  city  universities  may 
sometimes  too  decidedly  overpower 
the  literary  side.  The  experience  of 
university  extension  has  shown  that 
it  ia  not  always  easy  to  preserve  a 
just  balance.  The  cause  of  this  ia 
not  so  much  any  want  of  literary 
interest  among  the  abler  students, 
but  rather  the  pressure  of  time  and 
practical  needs.  All  the  newer  uni- 
versities have,  or  will  have,  first-rate 
teachers  of  literary  subjects.  There 
will  be  no   lack   of   zeal,  as   a  rule. 
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among  fcho  students, — of  that  we  may 
be  sure  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  main  current  of  things  will  be 
rather  adverse.  Yet  it  is  of  vital 
moment  for  all  our  higher  education 
that  the  literary  studies  should  hold 
their  own. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  referring  to 
the  universities  in  cities  of  the  first 
rank,  such  as  Manchester,  Liverpool 
and  Birmingham.  But  an  essentially 
different  question  arises  when  we 
come  to  towns  which,  though  very 
large  (with  populations  ^f  200,000 
or  more),  are  not  in  the  same  class 
with  those  just  mentioned.  If  things 
go  on  as  they  are  going  at  present, 
more  than  one  such  town  will  soon 
insist  on  having  a  university  of  its 
own.  It  will  be  a  town  which  has 
a  university  college,  strong,  probably, 
in  certain  scientific  and  technical  sub- 
jects, but  weak,  possibly,  in  some 
other  subjects  which  nevertheless  are 
indispensable  for  a  university.  The 
local  wealth  may  be  relied  upon  to 
support  the  highest  study  of  any 
subjects  which  bear  on  the  local 
industries,  but  will  !«  comparatively 
apathetic  towards  others  .  which  the 
local  man  regards  as  ornamental. 
What  is  the  State  to  do  in  such  a 
case!  Is  it  to  grant  the  charter  for 
a  university,  and  hope  for  the  best  1 
Or  is  it  to  refuse,  at  the  risk  of 
damping  local  generosity  towards 
studies  which  are  valuable  in  them- 
selves 1 

It  is  a  case  of  this  nature  which 
justifies  some  real  anxiety  as  to 
the  new  tendency  towards  multiply- 
ing universities.  Now  there  is  at 
least  one  consideration  which  may, 
I  think,  be  suggested  aa  helping  to 
indicate  a  line  between  the  cases  in 
which  a  charter  should,  and  should 
not,  be  granted.  It  would  be  gener- 
ally allowed  that  a  faculty  of  Arts  is 
one  essential  element  of  a  university. 
Would  it  not  be  fair  and  wise  to  say 
No.  526. — voii.  Lxxxviii. 
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that,  before  a  charter  is  given  foi 
new  university,  evidence  should  be 
forthcoming  to  show  that  such  a 
university  could  provide  a  reasonably 
strong  faculty  of  Arts,  in  addition 
to  its  provision  for  the  teaching  of 
scientific  and  technical  subjects  ?  If 
this  condition  were  not  satisfied,  the 
new  degree-giving  institution  would 
be  in  fact  only  a  college  of  science, 
or  a  technical  college,  and  not  in  any 
proper  sense  a  university.  In  such 
cases,  the  true  solution  would  be 
found,  I  believe,  by  taking  a  hint 
from  Germany.  In  Germany,  aa  we 
know,  the  results  of  the  highest 
education  are  systematically  brought 
to  bear  on  all  the  greater  industries 
of  the  country.  But  this  highest 
education  is  not  given  only  in  com- 
pletely equipped  universities,  which 
confer  degrees.  It  is  largely  given  in 
the  institutions  known  as  Technical 
High  Schools,  to  which  we  have  no- 
thing properly  corresponding.  In 
those  technical  high  schools  teaching 
of  a  university  type  is  given  by 
professors  of  university  rank  in  such 
subjects  as  Architecture,  various 
branches  of  Engineering,  Chemistry, 
and  general  Technical  Science.  There 
are  now,  I  think,  some  ten  or  eleven 
of  these  institutions  in  Germany.  At 
the  great  Technical  High  School  of 
Berlin  every  new  invention  of  any 
importance  is  promptly  made  the 
subject  of  practical  study.  There  is 
more  than  one,  perhaps,  of  our  large 
towns  of  the  second  rank  which 
would  be  an  admirable  seat  for  a 
technical  high  school  of  this  elevated 
order ;  whereas  the  same  town,  if  it 
insisted  on  having  a  university,  might 
find  it  an  arduous  and  uncongenial 
task  to  equip  a  faculty  of  Arts. 

The  multiplication  of  universities 
need  not,  in  itself,  cause  uneasiness, 
provided  that  each  new  university 
is  thoroughly  well  equipped,  is  a  true 
university,  and  is  really  nec^ded  for 
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the  aervice  of  an  adequately  largo 
population.  If  these  conditions  are 
fal01I«d,  there  is  an  evident  gain  in 
additions  to  the  number  of  centres 
from  which  the  highest  education  is 
vigorotuly  and  efficiently  propagated. 
The  real  disaster  would  he  if  we  camo 
to  have  one  or  more  distinctly  weak 
universities, — institutions  which  could 
perform  only  some  small  part  or  parts 
of  the  function  which  that  name 
impliM.  The  mischief  would  be  that 
aucb  »  body,  having  the  power  to 
give  degrees,  would  tend  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  that  guarantee.  This 
would  be  one  of  the  gravest  educa- 
tional evils  that  could  befall  the 
country;  it  is  one  from  which  we 
have  hitherto  been  exempt. 

Another  matter  which  is  suggested 
by  the  new  developments  is  the  influ- 
ence of  students  upon  each  other, 
considered  as  an  element  in  univer- 
sity education.  In  the  case  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  this  is  a  distinctive 
feature, — perhaps  one  might  almost 
say,  the  capital  distinction.  Resi- 
dence for  three  or  four  years  amidst 
the  influences  of  the  university  and 
the  colleges  leaves  an  impress  on  the 
mind  and  character  which  is  never 
efEaced.  There  are  many  men  who, 
in  looking  back,  would  say  that  no 
other  part  of  their  education  had 
gone  deeper  than  this ;  and  they 
could  say  so  without  any  disparage- 
ment of  their  debt  to  wise  guides 
and  eminent  teachers,  without  insensi- 
bility to  the  formative  power  of  their 
Alma  Mater,  without  ingratitude  for 
the  various  lessons  which  she  hod 
inculcated.  Of  course,  the  value  of 
these  youthful  associations  must  de- 
pend in  some  measure  on  a  man's 
choice  of  companions  and  on  the 
qualities  of  the  set  in  which  ho  lives 
at  the  university.  But  to  those  who 
are  fortunate  in  such  respects  the 
benefits  are  altogether  inestimable  : 
they  cannot  be  analysed  or  measured. 


In  a  retrospect  of  those  days,  many 
a  man  will  reflect  with  thankfulness 
on  all  else  that  was  done  for  him 
there,  but  the  inmost  places  of  his 
memory,  its  tedea  $eerelat  piorunt,  will 
be  peopled  by  recollections  of  hours 
passed  in  that  intimate  society  of 
contemporaries,  in  walks  and  talks 
lit  up  by  an  interchange  of  thought 
and  feeling,  by  confidences,  by  discus- 
sions, by  the  avowal  of  dawning  as- 
pirations, by  the  asking  and  gi^nng 
of  counsel,  such  as  are  possible  only 
in  a  concurrence  of  five  conditions 
which  can  never  meet  again, — 
namely,  youth, — intellectual  interest 
in  its  first  freshness, — close  ties  of 
friendship, — leisure, — and  such  a 
genxui  loci  as  haunts  those  ancient 
homes  of  study  and  of  peace.  Every- 
one who  appreciates  the  immense 
value  of  this  element  at  the  older 
universities  must  be  anxious  for  its 
presence  in  the  newer  seats  of  learn- 
ing. 

The  Bangor  College  shares  with  at 
least  one  of  its  sisters  the  twofold 
a<J vantage  of  seclusion  from  turmoil 
and  of  surroundings  at  once  beautiful 
and  invigorating.  All  this  is  pro- 
pitious to  the  social  side  of  academic 
life.  In  the  new  universities  of 
the  great  cities  the  intercourse  of 
students  will  be  attended  by  greater 
difficulties,  because  many  or  most  of 
them  will  have  less  leisure,  and  their 
residences  will  be  spread  over  a  wide 
area.  Clubs,  similar  to  the  Unions  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  will  doubtless 
be  created  where  they  do  not  already 
exist,  The  value  of  such  students' 
clubs  in  great  cities  consists  very 
much  in  the  increase  of  opportunities 
for  friendship.  "We  may  be  sure  that 
the  administrators  of  the  new  uni- 
versities will  further  such  objects, 
and  will  be  fully  alive  to  their 
educational  significance. 

The  new  local  authorities  for  educa- 
tion wUl  have  to  see  that,  so  far  as 
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possible,  the  several  grades  of  train- 
ing shall  be  continuous,  and  that, 
for  proniifjing  pupils,  there  shall  be 
access  from  the  lower  to  the  higher. 
It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Wales 
that  her  system  of  secondary  schools 
had  been  organised,  under  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Act  of  1889, 
before  her  university  entered  upon 
its  active  career.  That  was  an 
initial  advantage  for  the  university. 
In  England  the  present  situation  is 
somewhat  diflferent.  Secondary  edu- 
cation has  not  yet  been  fully  or- 
ganised ;  to  effect  that  is  the  duty 
of  the  new  authorities  :  and  at  the 
same  time  new  seats  of  university 
education  are  coming  into  existence, 
with  which  the  secondary  schools  of 
each  area,  or  many  of  thera,  will 
have  to  be  brought  into  touch  by  the 
action  of  those  same  local  authorities. 
Thus  the  work  which  lies  before 
the  education  committees,  especially 
in  the  great  cities,  is  very  large  and 
complex. 

At  such  a  time  it  is  well  to  know 
as  clearly  as  may  be  what  we  un- 
derstand by  university  education. 
Does  it  mean  merely  the  highest 
grade  of  teaching, — higher,  that  is, 
than  such  as  is  given  by  the  most 
advanced  secondary  schools  of  the 
country  1  Or  does  the  phrase  connote 
certain  qualities  of  the  education,  over 
and  above  the  fact  that  it  is  of  the 
highest  grade  1  The  word  univer»ltas 
was  a  general  term  for  a  corporation 
or  guild:  then  it  was  specially  applied 
to  a  body  of  students,  voluntarily 
associated  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, who,  by  becoming  a  corpora- 
tion, acquired  certain  immunities  and 
privileges  which,  in  medieval  times, 
were  advantageous  or  necessary  for 
their  security,  Such  a  universitas  of 
students  has  always  had  two  features; 
first,  that  several  different  branches 
of  higher  study  have  been  represented 
in  it  j    secondly,  that  the   members 


have  received  oral  instruction  from 
appointed  teachers.  From  these  two 
features  the  distinctive  character  of 
university  education  has  been  de- 
veloped. It  matters  not  where  a  uni- 
versity is  seated,  or  in  what  subjects 
its  special  strength  may  reside  ;  if  it 
is  adequately  equipped  and  oi'ganised, 
if  it  is  doing  the  proper  work  of  a 
university,  it  will  tend  to  produce 
certain  effects — I  say,  ivUl  tend,  be- 
cause, like  other  human  institutions, 
universities  have  their  proportion  of 
failures. 

What  are  those  effects  1  Well, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  indicate  some, 
at  least,  of  them.  University  teach- 
ing aims  at  a  general  discipline 
of  the  mind,  besides  giving  a  grasp 
of  at  least  one  special  branch  of 
knowledge.  Hence  it  tends  to  instil 
an  intelligent  respect  for  all  studies ; 
it  helps  students  of  science,  for 
instance,  and  students  of  letters 
to  understand  each  others'  aims. 
The  spirit  of  university  teaching 
is  tolerant  and  sympathetic :  the 
specialist  acquires  some  sense  of  the 
manifold  relations  in  which  his  own 
subject  stands  to  others;  he  is  led 
to  perceive  the  largeness  of  know- 
ledge and  of  life.  Again,  the 
university  is  equalising  :  external 
advantages  confer  no  privilege :  the 
absence  of  them  is  no  reproach.  It 
is  also  chastening ;  for  it  exacts 
from  the  student  that  he  shall  think 
out  things  for  himself :  the  true 
teacher  is  no  crammer ;  he  gives 
materials,  opportunities,  and  im- 
pulse. This  impulse  is  given,  not 
as  a  book  may  give  it,  but  by  per- 
sonal contact,  by  the  living  voice, 
through  which  facts  and  thoughts 
are  presented  with  a  new  force. 
The  best  university  teaching  is  not 
in  bondage  to  the  letter,  but  is 
spiritual  and  suggestive :  it  tends 
to  nourish  and  sustain  ideals.  Let 
the   dwellers   and   workers    in   great 
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dttes,  especially,  remember  this :  in 
all  Btadiea  tiie  university  seeks  to 
impart  some  gUmpae  of  the  ideal : 
and,  as  liaa  well  been  said,  "  the 
vision  of  the  ideal  guards  monotony 
of  work  from  liecoraing  monotony 
of  life."  Mr.  Cxlad stone  expressed 
this  truth  in  another  way  when,  in 
a  striking  address  at  Oxford,  he 
described  the  university  as  seeking 
"  to  secure  that  the  man  shall  ever 
be  greater  than  his  work,  and  never 
bounded  by  it,  but  that  his  eye  shall 
boldly  run  (io  '^®  language  of 
Wordsworth)  '  AJong  the  line  of 
limitless  desires.' " 

If  these  are  some  of  the  things 
which  a  university  seeks  to  do,  then 
it  may  be  said  that  there  never  w^as 
a  time  when  true  university  educa- 
tion was  more  needful  than  it  is  in 
our  day  and  in  our  country.  High 
sp>ecialisation  in  every  field  of  know- 
ledge and  of  work  tends  to  limit  the 
horizon  of  thorough  study :  on  the 
other  hand,  the  hurry  of  the  age, 
the  crowd  of  subjects  brouglit  under 
notice  by  the  press,  the  social  de- 
mand for  acquaintance  with  the 
topics  of  the  hour,  encourage  reading 
of  a  miscellaneous  and  very  super- 
ficial kind.  Both  these  tendencies 
are  adverse  to  breadth  and  sobriety 
of  judgement.  Then  it  is  a  trait 
of  the  time  to  measure  eucce>ss  by 
material  standards,  and  to  brush 
aside,  as  weak  and  unbusinesslike, 
any  suspicion  that  an  engrossing  pur- 
suit of  such  success  may  involve  the 
loss  of  things  better  than  the  prize. 
So  far  as  the  true  spirit  of  university 
education  can  make  itself  felt,  it  is  a 
corrective  of  such  tendencies. 

The  insistent  demand,  from  large 
sections  of  the  public,  for  immediate 
utility  in  our  highest  education  can 
be  met,  more  or  less,  by  many  sub- 
jects which  have  now  been  brought 
within  the  academic  purview.  There 
are,  however,  other  subjects  of  which 


the  utility  is  not  in  the  same  aenae 
direct,  but  consists  in  their  value  as 
a  discipline,  intellectual  and  moral. 
Among  these  are  the  works  of  the 
ancient  Greek  genius,  with  all  their 
claims  on  the  student  of  thought,  of 
political  society,  of  literature,  and 
of  art;  the  Roman  evolution  of  in- 
stitutions and  of  law ;  the  studies 
of  modern  history  and  philosophy. 
These  can  impart  humanity  and 
breadth,  train  the  moral  judgement, 
sharpen  the  critical  faculty,  re&ne 
the  appreciation  of  literary  form, 
educate  a  sense  of  measure,  enrich 
the  imagination,  open  that  perspective 
of  knowledge  without  which  there  is 
apt  to  be  a  narrowing  of  the  mental 
vision,  render  all  life  more  suggestive 
and  more  significant.  No  university 
is  complete,  no  university  fulfils  the 
true  idea  of  such  an  institution,  which 
does  not  keep  an  honoured  place  for 
such  studios  as  these.  When  it  is 
said  that  there  is  no  time  for  them 
now-a-days,  the  question  arises, — 
what,  even  from  a  strictly  practical 
point  of  view,  is  the  best  educational 
investment  of  time  1  As  to  the  study 
of  Greek,  which  figures  so  much  in 
the  foreground  of  the  controversy, 
one  remark  may  be  mode  in  passing. 
The  experience  of  women  who  have 
been  distinguished  in  that  subject 
goes  far  to  show  that  the  study  of 
Greek  might  be  begun  at  a  somewhat 
later  age  than  has  been  usual  in 
schools,  without  risk  of  inferior  re- 
sults. And  one  other  thing  may  be 
said,  which  applies  to  the  school- 
study  of  the  classics  generally.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  awaken  the 
pupil's  literary  interest  from  the  out- 
set, even  at  the  cost  of  postponing 
the  closer  study  of  grammar.  Many 
young  people  would  quickly  feel  the 
charm  and  stimulating  freshness  of 
the  great  literatures,  who  now  are 
apt  to  lose  heart  in  the  vestibule  of 
accidence  and  syntax. 
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But  whatever  may  be  done  in  this 
or  other  particulars,  we  must  hope 
that  nothing  will  be  allowed  to  lower 
or  to  obscure  in  this  country  the  true 
ideal  of  a  university  training.  Let 
every  due  regard  be  paid  to  the 
requirements  of  active  life  at  the 
present  day.  But  let  it  also  be  re- 
membered  that   there  is  a  national 


need  even  more  urgent  than  the  pre 
paration  of  special  aptitudes.  It 
the  need  for  a  wider  diffusion  of  suci 
a  liberal  education  as  shall  train  th< 
intelligence,  give  elasticity  to  th< 
faculties  of  the  mind,  humanise  th< 
character,  and  form,  not  merely  ai 
expert,  but  an  efficient  man. 

B.  C.  Jebb 


THE    VISIONARY. 

A  SDBTLB  gleam  he  carries  at  his  breast. 
Some  deep  delivery  of  light  that  shows 
Long  vistas  where  the  dreaming  hills  unclose, 
And  at  the  end  bright  seas  no  keel  has  prest. 

His  the  glad  song  Saint  Francis  loved  the  best ; 
And  with  a  poet's  cunning  well  he  knows 
Where  best  to  find  the  wind  behind  the  rose, 
And  all  the  loves  that  minister  to  rest. 


No  mark  or  favour  on  his  brow  be  found ; 

No  edge  of  grandeur  through  his  words  shall  slip ; 
With  eyes  cast  down  upon  th'  indifferent  ground, 

And  tender  movements  dying  on  his  lip, 
He  takes  the  long  wind's  uttermost  far  sound, 

And  finds  in  earth  an  endless  fellowship. 


D.  A.  L. 
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"Wi  are  ennuj/A  from  excess  of 
epigrams,"  said  the  pensive  Poet, 
gazing  mournfully  from  the  window 
of  his  club  reading-room.  Without, 
tlie  wayfarers  passed  and  re-passed 
with  frost-bitten  noses  and  dripping 
umbrellas ;  it  was  a  London  morning 
in  the  midst  of  May.  The  volume  in 
his  delicately-veined  hand  was  a  col- 
lection of  the  intellectual  dainties  in 
question  by  his  most  caustic  critic, 
who  nevertheless  {in  print,  for  he  was 
personally  unknown  bo  him)  posed  as 
his  admirer  and  candid  friend.  The 
Poet,  though  hating  puns  even  worse 
than  epigrams,  played  lightly  with 
the  hackneyed  phrase.  "  Candid  but 
not  sugared,"  he  mused  bitterly.  "  In 
truth,  we  could  better  brook  the 
redundant  flatterer,  the  jerry-builder 
of  current  reputations  who  lays  on 
with  a  trowel,  than  these  covert 
enemies  who  damn  us  with  afiPected 
praise." 

"  It  is  the  fault  of  the  Age,"  re- 
marked his  companion,  the  Realist, 
noting  the  globular  pellets  of  rain  as 
they  made  misty  splashes  on  the  wet 
pavement.  He  had  in  view  an  effect 
for  his  next  Academy  picture,  Thk 
SuBMERQED  Tenth. 

"Ahj  the  Zeitgeist  has  much  to 
answer  for,"  agreed  the  Poet  sadly. 

The  two  young  men  gazed  in  silence 
at  the  doleful  panorama.  Tlie  painter 
wondered  daringly  whether  an  orbi- 
cular pendant  of  shining  water  at  the 
noae-tip  of  his  Aged  Mendicant  (in 
the  aforesaid  picture)  would  or  would 
not  transcend  the  chaste  limits  of  Art ; 
the  reality  he  observed  was  a  salient 
and  expressive  feature  of  these  humid 
street  scenes.     But  he  thought  shud- 


deriogly  of  the  same  concealed  foe, 
whose  scathing  words,  "Our  puny 
limners,  missing  greatness,  fall  tooth 
and  nail  on  the  minute,  and  would 
rather  paint  pinpoints  than  a  galaxy 
of  Gods,"  could  only  refer  to  him.  The 
Poet  chewed  the  cud  of  resentment, 
and  r&read  for  the  tenth  time  (from 
the  anonymous  volume  in  his  hand) 
the  epigrammatist's  sneering  taunt : 
"  Our  little  unclmrtered  laureates  still 
play  with  the  old  hornbooks  of  rhyme, 
and  tinkle  outworn  cymbals  in  our 
jaded  ears.  A  figo  for  these  mimics, 
who,  too  weak  for  the  organ  notes  of 
the  ancients,  chirrup  nimbly  on  penny 
pipes."  That  meant  his  Sonnets  of 
Prime  or  nothing  ;  for  his  less  candid 
friends  had  condoled  with  him, 
although  to  them  also  the  author  of 
Lattbs-oay  Judgements  was  unknown 
in  the  flesh, 

Like  conditions  beget  like  thoughts. 
The  downward  swish  of  the  rain,  and 
the  melancholy  procession  of  water- 
soaked  humanity,  omnibuses,  carts, 
and  cabs, — with  occasional  motor-cars 
whose  fumes  penetrated  even  the 
sealed  recesses  of  the  club — acted 
automatically  on  their  systems,  and 
each  proflered  the  other  an  expensive 
cigarette.  ITiey  inhaled  the  common 
consolation  for  some  moments  in 
silence.  "  Perhaps  we  misjudge  the 
Age  1 "  ventured  the  Realist,  his  sen- 
sitive organism  responding  to  the 
narcotic. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  assented  the  Poet, 
yielding  to  the  same  influence. 

"  I  have  just  sold  my  Midnight 
(you  remember  it,  an  effect  merely) 
for  .  ,  .  for  several  pounds,"  the 
painter  went  on  dreamily. 
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The  Poet  on  hia  part  recalled  the 
irrelevant  fact  that  the  American 
copyright  of  bis  last  work  in  prose, 
Matrimonial  EssAva,  the  mere  trifles 
of  his  unrhyming  hours  (though,  dis- 
gusting to  relate,  more  profitable 
financially  than  his  hill-top  produc- 
tions), had  gone  for  a  like  definite 
Bom.  But  this  was  admitting  the 
personal  equation  into  cosmic  affairs. 
"  I  wish,"  he  exclaimed,  springing  to 
his  feet  with  sudden  energy,  "  I  wish 
that  we  might  have  the  unbiassed 
judgement  of  Time  on  ourselves  and 
our  work,  on  our  civilisation  in  brief. 
An  opinion  extra  local,  extra  contem- 
porary, if  I  may  so  say  !  We  do  not 
boast  of  the  Twentieth  Century  as  we 
once  did  of  the  Nineteenth,  but  as  you 
remark  it  may  really  be  great  even 
now.  These  incondite  critics  of  our 
labours, — your  own  and  mine,  for  we 
have  both  felt  the  lash  of  irresponsible 
spite — may  be  merely  those  perennial 
pests  of  Genius,  the  blind  bats  and 
deaf  adders  that  abound  in  every  age 
of  creative  force,  impervious  alike  to 
its  spirit  and  form." 

The  painter  gazed  at  him  with 
admiration,  noting  the  fine  gesture  of 
his  right  arm  for  professional  ends. 
But  the  idea  seized  strongly  upon 
him.  How  desirable  were  such  a 
pronouncement  if  it  might  be  com- 
passed by  any  means  !  His  thoughts 
wandered  over  the  different  agencies, 
including  the  Psychical  Society,  which 
the  metropolitan  area  places  at  the 
disposal  of  enquirers  after  truth.  The 
artistic  mind,  though  far  from  credu- 
lous, is  not  bound  by  the  hard  limi- 
tations which  hamper  the  merely 
scientific  intellect,  hence  the  wider 
range  of  its  vision.  "  I  think  it 
might  be  managed,"  he  said,  with 
happy  inspiration. 

"How?"  demanded  the  Poet  in- 
credulously. 

"  Planchette  1  "  answered  the 
Realist. 
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To  seek  wisdom  from  the  unseen 
by  the  triangular  instrument  in  ques- 
tion seems  a  fond  thing  vainly  in- 
vented, and  communications  from  th 
sages  of  the  past  by  that  and  similal 
means  have  not  tended  to  enhance 
the  reputations  they  once  enjoyed. 
Indeed,  the  bathos  into  which  tha 
loftiest  minds  of  earth  seem  to  sink, 
even  in  the  items  of  grammar  and 
pronunciation,  on  their  entrance  upon 
the  future  state,  opens  an  appalling 
prospect  before  average  mediocrity, 
and  should  give  us  pause  on  its  brink, 
if  pause  were  possible.  But  the  human 
heart  is  endlessly  hopeful  in  this  as  in 
other  things  ;  and  (education,  position, 
natural  force  of  mind,  and  other  safe- 
guards being  no  efTectual  bar)  well- 
dressed  mortals  still  assemble  in 
darkened  rooms  to  await  the  out- 
pourings of  disembodied  souls.  There- 
fore it  was  no  anomaly  that  the  Poet 
and  the  Realist  should  ere  long  be 
seated  in  a  spacious,  not  too  brightly 
illuminated  apartment,  with  the 
needful  machinery  before  them.  A 
third  person  known  as  the  Psycho- 
logist,— a  grave  man,  bearded  and 
spectacled — lent  the  aid  of  his  me- 
diumistic  powers  by  lightly  touching 
with  his  extended  forefinger  the  pencil- 
armed  plate  that  was  to  record  what- 
ever messages  might  come.  The  two 
enquirers  also  placed  each  a  digit  on  the 
instrument,  the  Psychologist  explain- 
ing that  his  own  psychic  force  waa 
merely  meant  to  supplement  theirs. 

"  Let  us  invoke  the  criticism  of  the 
Past,"  cried  the  Poet  buoyantly,  with 
a  strange  light  in  his  eyes.  "  After- 
wards we  can  seek  counsel  of  the 
Future." 

"  I  am  agreed,"  said  the  Realiati 
knowing  the  importance  of  conconi 
in  such  undertakings. 

"  The  Past  is  always  safest,"  com 
mented  the  member  of  the  Psychica 
Society  with  an  appearance  of  know 
ledge. 
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"  But  how  ahAll  we  be  certain  that 
the  Conttiinporary  Critic,  maligoant, 
jaundiced,  aud  tipiteful  as  he  ever  is, 
is  not  in  the  air  to  taint  the  verdict 
of  antiquity  1 "  The  Poet  asked  this 
•with  some  concern,  for  his  exquisitely 
delloate  cubicle  still  smarted  from  the 
epigrammatist's  scourge. 

"  I'll  swear  he  isn't,"  answered  the 
Psychologist  positively,  as  if  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  were  his  particular 
business.  He  was  a  member  also  of 
their  own  club,  a  quiet  man  of  philo- 
sophical habit,  understood  to  be 
wholly  occupied  with  the  study  of 
occult  phenomena  at  private  seances, 
thought-reading  parties,  and  like 
exuberant  gatherings.  He  now  ex- 
plained that  the  caustic  scribe  referred 
to  sat  in  a  chair  and  smoked,  just  as 
he  did  himself,  and  that  his  influence 
was  limited  to  pens  and  ink,  type- 
writers, and  secret  verbal  detraction. 
"  He  couldn't  dematerialise  himself  if 
he  wanted  to,  any  more  than  I  could," 
he  asserted  with  emphasis. 

"Shall  we  then  enquire  respecting 
the  Empire  7  "  proposed  the  reassured 
Poet,  "  It  is  part  of  the  Age,  an 
integral  part  if  I  may  so  speak,  and 
a  conveniently  inclusive  term." 

"  Rather  too  inclusive,  I  fear,"  said 
the  Psychologist ;  "  but  we  can  try. 
I  suppose  you  are  agreed  on  the 
subject]" 

The  younger  men  bowed  their 
assent.  Equally  high-strung,  nervous, 
and  imaginative,  they  waited  in 
expectant  silence.  The  darkened 
room  seemed  to  their  strained  senses 
to  grow  loftier  and  vaster,  its  dim 
walls  taking  the  quality  of  impalpable 
curtains  between  them  and  the  eternal 
immensities.  At  length,  as  the  ten- 
sion became  almost  painful,  the  plate 
under  their  fingers  moved  slightly 
with  a  gentle  creak.  "  I  thought 
there'd  be  some  of  them  about  to- 
night," said  the  medium,  as  if  they 
were  bats  or  prowling  animals. 


Slowly  and  falteringly  the  pencil 
crawled  over  the  virgin  sheet,  tracing 
archaic  but  legible  cliarauters,  which 
presently  spelled  the  opening  words  of 
a  sentence :  "  To  speako  now  of  the 
true  temper  of  empire,  it  is  a  thing 
rare  and  harde  to  keepe ;  for  both 
temper  and  distemper  consist  of  con- 
traries," it  wrote  and  then  stopped. 
"  Bacon,  by  George !  "  exclaimed  thft 
Psychologist  softly.  "  But  you  won't 
get  much  out  of  him — I  know  the 
old  skinSint's  ways  as  you'll  see." 
The  pencil  then  resumed  its  course, 
scrawling  at  first  but  soon  forming 
words:  "The  sheepe  aud  cattle  you 
sent  must  have  lost  the  roade,  for  I 
saw  them  not  in  my  fielde,"  was  the 
complaint.  The  medium  laughed 
gently  :  "  Always  the  same  old  dodge, 
bribery  and  corruption!"  he  exclaimed. 
"  It's  just  that  way  if  you  ask  him 
if  he  wrote  Shakespeare :  he  only 
palavers  about  the  golden  cups, 
basins,  and  sugar-tongs  that  he  didn't 
get — pure  force  of  habit  no  doubt." 

But  as  he  spoke  the  pencil  started 
again  with  a  swifter,  more  decisive 
movement.  "  An  Empire  1 "  wrote 
the  new  oracle  in  a  ati-ange  bold  hand; 
"  Why,  it  is  the  whole  world !  I 
hear  tell  that  the  sunn  setteth  not  on 
its  borders  in  his  whole  daily  course. 
And  it  embraceth  all  manner  of 
heathen  people,  of  the  Indes,  Ethiopia 
and  America.  All  this  is  truly  won- 
derful, almost  passing  imagination  ; 
yet  it  is  not  the  Empire  that  we 
fought  and  travailed  for  in  the  days 
of  great  Gloriana,  our  Virgin  Queen, 
— the  England  wherein  no  man,  not 
even  a  Papist,  called  himselfe  other 
than  an  Englishman,  For  I  hear 
that  in  many  parts  of  it  over  sea  the 
people  who  sprang  from  our  own 
bowels  and  who  yet  speake  our  lan- 
guage have  thrown  the  name  aside  as 
if  it  were  a  reproach  ;  yea,  that  in 
the  American  Plantations  that  we 
established  it  is  now  a  hissing  and  a 
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-word.  Moreover  Jews,  Infidels, 
and  Sectaries,  and  even  the  outlaw 
Irish  that  we  drave  into  the  fena  and 
boga  of  their  Island,  now  sit  in  your 
Parliament  to  make  laws.  Now  your 
lord-keeper  is  a  Scot ;  and  your  King 
has  gone  on  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  unto 
the  Pope  that  we  held  to  be  Anti- 
christ! Truly  we  foresaw  not  these 
things  when  we  made  perilous  voyages, 
and  bearded  the  Spaniard  in  hia  own 
waters,  for  the  establishment  of  good 
religion  and  the  enlargement  of  our 
Queen's  dominions." 

"Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  said  the 
Psychologist  in  a  low  voice,  as  the 
pencil  ceased  to  write  ;  "  he's  always 
harping  in  that  strain.  But  you'd 
better  get  down  to  particulars  now, 
the  Empire's  rather  a  mouth-filling 
subject  and  liable  to  make  them  long- 
winded." 

The  Poet  and  the  Realist  gazed  at 
each  other  with  awe-struck  looks. 
There  were  evidently  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  they,  imagina- 
tive as  they  were,  had  yet  dreamed 
of.  Each  tremulously  shaped  hia  lips 
to  the  art  he  moat  diligently  practised ; 
but  as  neither  seemed  inclined  to  take 
his  turn,  the  Psychologist  intervened. 
"  Suppose  you  try  war  1 "  he  sug- 
gested. "  It's  just  now  on  the  carpet, 
and  they've  probably  been  di-scussing 
it." 

"Tea,"  said  the  Poet,  waiving  his 
pet  theme  for  the  present.  "Let  us 
have  the  judgement  of  the  old  com- 
manders on  our  arms  and  their 
achievements." 

The  subject  certainly  appeared  to 
have  been  under  recent  discussion  in 
the  spirit  world,  for  the  pencil  began 
to  move  at  once.  Its  progress  was 
slow,  steady,  and  in  a  manner  digni- 
fied j  the  message  being  written  Ln 
easy  school  Latin,  which,  both  the 
inquirers  having  been  trained  in  our 
famous  institutions  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, they  could  read  without  a  crib. 


"  You  call  yourselves  Romans  in 
war,"  said  the  message  in  effect ;  "  but 
when  I  conquered  your  island  I  was 
my  own  scribe,  and  wrote  but  the 
words,  veni,  iridi,  vici  1  while  you 
send  cohorts  of  historians  to  proclaim 
your  ineptitude  and  defeats.  I  came, 
saw,  and  conquered.  Your  legions 
in  that  war  with  the  superstitioaa 
barbarians  of  the  South  could  not 
come  to  them  because  their  chariots 
were  the  swifter.  They  could  not 
see  them  because  their  eyes  were  dim 
from  the  smoke  of  your  cities,  and 
moreover  were  obscured  with  pieces 
of  crystal  worn  for  vain  ornament. 
And  when  by  chance  they  fell  in 
with  them  they  were  forced  to  yield 
and  pass  under  the  yoke,  like  those 
two  miserable  consuls,  Veturius  and 
Postumius,  at  the  Caudine  Forks.  I 
thank  the  Gods  that  ignominy  came 
not  in  my  time  !  And  you  call  yours 
an  Empire  !  Jupiter- Ammon !  had 
I  your  engines  of  flame  and  thunder, 
and  your  ships  of  iron,  I  would  bring 
the  whole  world,  that  we  now  see  is 
but  a  paltry  sphere  of  earth  and 
water,  under  my  tribute  and  rule." 

The  pencil  stopped  abruptly. 
"  Brutus  has  choked  him  off,  he's 
always  suppressing  hiin,"  the  medium 
whispered.  The  two  younger  men 
had  grown  pale,  partly  from  memories 
of  school  discipline,  partly  from  the 
august  proximity.  Both,  however, 
were  patriots,  and  they  flushed  angrily 
at  the  close  of  the  speech,  written 
though  it  was. 

"Jealousy  and  rancour  evidently 
pervade  the  unseen  world  as  well  as 
our  own,"  said  the  Poet,  trying  to 
calm  his  indignant  feelings. 

"  Don't  be  too  hard  on  them," 
urged  the  Psychologist.  "They're 
a  little  bit  envious  of  our  modem 
inventions,  as  we  should  probably  be 
ourselves  if  we  were  in  their  place." 

But  the  pencil  again  interrupted 
him,  this  time  moving  across  the  paper 
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in  an  excited  jerky  manner,  and 
writing  fragments  of  sentenoea  in  Oreek 
and  Latin,  French,  Gernuin,  and 
English.  "  They're  thick  as  bees,  and 
all  of  'em  fighting  to  get  a  show,"  the 
medium  chuckled  with  enjoyment. 
One  of  the  least  broken  messages  was 
in  Oreek:  "Oh  that  I  possessed  a 
fleet  of  your  fire-driven  bladders  of 
gas  that  swim  through  the  air  ;  then 
indeed  would  I  find  new  worlds  to 
conquer, — that  Ares  that  the  Romans 
called  Mars,  who  still  affronts  us  with 
his  warlike  beams.  Oh  Thais,  Thais!" 
"  Alexander,  of  course,"  said  the 
medium  sympathetically  ;  "  these 
motor-balloons  drive  him  fairly  silly. 
He's  always  wanting  to  annex  the 
solar  system — poor  chap,  he  can't  get 
it  through  bis  head  that  balloons 
won't  navigate  space."  Other  rapid 
but  disjointed  communications  fol- 
lowed, from  Frederick  the  Great, 
Marlborough,  Napoleon,  and  later 
warriors.  The  laconic  jibe,  "  In- 
sufferable talkers  !  "  they  put  down 
to  Moltke ;  and  certain  highly  cur- 
sory remarks  from  Wellington  left  no 
doubt  as  to  his  opinion  of  modern 
British  Arms.  "  We'd  better  change 
the  subject  or  there'll  be  a  free  fight 
among  the  Gods,"  advised  the  medium, 
whose  nervous  system  was  already 
suffering  from  the  strain  ;  and  they 
withdrew  their  hands  from  the  over- 
heated instrument. 

"  Envy,  hatred,  and  malice  seem 
inseparable  from  the  action  of  minds, 
even  those  of  the  Immortals,"  sighed 
the  Poet;  but  disillusioned  and  as- 
tonished though  he  was  he  resolved 
to  pursue  their  momentous  enquiry. 
Never  before,  he  believed,  had  so " 
distinguished  a  company  of  untram- 
melled intelligences  consented  to 
favour  mankind  with  their  views. 

War,  however,  had  proved  as  dan- 
gerous a  topic  as  empire,  so  it  were 
best  to  try  more  pacific  lines.  "  Poli- 
tics are  rather  slow  just  now,"  sug- 


gested their  companion,  "  and  I  dare 
say  won't  heat  the  wires."  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  spiritual  cur- 
rents had  flowed  chiefly  through  his 
own  system,  no  doubt  preferring 
familiar  to  untried  channels. 

That  he  was  right  as  to  the  non- 
heating  character  of  the  suggested 
theme  seemed  at  once  evident;  for 
if  Planchette  could  be  thought  of  as 
deliberately  yawning  it  did  so  on 
the  present  occasion.  At  length, — 
apparently  after  stretching  itself — it 
languidly  wrote  a  sentence :  "  No 
war,  no  politics,  no  parties ;  there 
never  was  in  the  memory  of  English- 
men so  inanimate  an  age."  "  That's 
Horace  Walpole,"  said  the  Psycho- 
logist promptly  ;  "  I  was  pretty  sure 
he'd  be  about,  and  I  dare  say  more 
vdll  come  now."  But  they  did  not 
record  their  impressions  for  some 
time ;  and  when  the  plate  again 
moved  it  wrote  in  a  singular  short- 
hand which  only  the  medium,  who 
hod  encountered  it  before^  was  able 
to  read.  "  The  dullest  insipid  time 
I  ever  knew,"  it  said.  "  The  King 
minds  his  pleasures  and  takes  his 
journeys  :  no  great  public  business  to 
do;  the  House  sitting  long  upon  an 
infinity  of  small  matters ;  though 
some  of  them,  God  knows,  are  like  to 
grow  big  enough.  I  mean  these  Acts 
for  bettering  the  Port  of  London 
below  the  Bridge,  and  for  paying 
the  Irish  for  the  lands  we  took  from 
them.  But,  Lord !  to  think  that  the 
merchants  of  London  should  ever 
grow  so  stupid  as  to  let  their  Port 
decay,  when  in  my  time  all  they 
desired  was  to  keep  the  Thames  free 
and  open  for  their  trading.  And 
this  Irish  business  may  end  in  our 
paying  four  times  the  worth  of  their 
whole  island,  though  some  there  will 
not  now  receive  the  King  civiUy  when 
he  comes  to  them.  Then  methinka 
this  new  way  with  drunken  people, 
to   put  their  names  and  pictures  in 
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public  books,  ia  a  silly  piece  of  foolery 
and  like  to  cost  a  great  deal,  besides 
a  Bcandal  to  gentlemen  who  may 
chance  to  be  overtaken  out  of  their 
own  houses.  And  God  knows,  too, 
what  we  shall  do  for  craftsmen  and 
servants  if  they  send  the  lower  sort 
to  schools  to  be  made  philosophers 
and  poets  instead  of  learning  their 
trades !  "  All  recognised  the  viva- 
cious diarist  of  the  Restoration,  and 
the  medium  laughed  softly  :  "  But  he 
won't  stick  to  politics  long,  see  if  he 
does,"  he  whispered.  This  was  true  ; 
for,  after  a  confused  reference  to 
"  the  taxes  on  our  goods  in  the 
Plantations  abroad  " — a  subject  that 
he  plainly  did  not  understand — he 
passed  to  other  fields  of  observation. 
"  To  the  play-houses,"  the  pencil  ran 
on  glibly,  "  to  see  the  new  plays. 
But,  Lord !  to  see  what  rogueish 
pieces  they  have  now,  with  women 
almost  bare  on  the  stage,  which  I 
never  knew  in  my  time ;  yet  none 
seemed  put  out  of  countenance.  And 
strange,  too,  to  see  how  many  bold 
rogueish  books  are  now  writ,  and  read 
even  by  young  maids  ;  but  1  hear  less 
are  sold  now  than  formerly,  they  are 
so  like  one  another  people  will  not 
buy  them  however  the  booksellers  cry 
them  up."  After  this  no  other  states- 
man of  the  past  deigned  to  commit 
himself  at  any  length,  and  the  pencil 
soon  ceased  to  write. 

The  dread  propinquity  of  unbodied 
spirits,  still  retaining  their  former 
passions  and  prejudices,  was  too  awful 
even  to  allow  feelings  of  resentment 
at  the  diarist's  perverted  view  of  their 
Monarch's  travels  of  State.  Both 
the  Poet  and  the  Realist  were 
trembling  slightly  and  casting  ner- 
vous glances  about  the  room,  the 
ceiling  of  which  seemed  now  to  have 
grown  to  the  height  of  St.  Paul's 
dome.  The  discursive  plate  remained 
untouched  for  some  moments,  each 
fearing  to  suggest  another  theme  for 


its  exercise.  At  last  the  painter 
broke  silence  :  "  Let's  ask  it  what 
they  think  of  our  upper-class  swells 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,"  be 
proposed,  "Madam  Blatterwitz,  the 
society  novelist,  declares  they're  the 
most  naively  picturesque  sinners  in 
all  history." 

"  Yes,"  assented  his  friend  some- 
what bitterly ;  "  let  us  enquire  con- 
cerning our  persons  of  Blood  and 
Fashion.  Perhaps,  if  we  are  not 
great  in  wisdom  we  may  be  great 
in  folly,  or  at  least  unique,  which  is 
something." 

On  this  new  subject  the  opening 
messages  were  in  ancient  Hebrew  and 
Patristic  Latin  and  Greek,  and,  the 
Psychologist  assured  them,  of  a  highly 
denunciatory  nature.  It  was  not 
until  the  last  of  the  more  severe 
moralists  had  recorded  himself  that 
the  lighter  spirits  ventured  to  ap- 
proach, their  first  inscription  being  a 
tart  and  uncomplimentary  epigram  by 
Horace.  A  number  of  ancient  Roman 
and  comparatively  recent  French  con- 
noisseurs then  expre.ssed  brief  but 
contemptuous  judgements  on  the  spec- 
tacular value  of  modern  vice.  The 
Romans  sneered  at  its  timid  and 
puny  qualities  as  compared  with  their 
own  Titanic  orgies,  and  the  refined 
critics  of  later  Gaul  laughed  at  its 
want  of  colour  and  perspective — 
it  was  und  raped,  brutal,  bourgeois. 
English  criticism  began  with  the  wits 
of  the  Restoration,  but  was  equally 
unfavourable,  though  for  different 
reasons.  The  dramatists  asserted  that 
it  had  no  original  features  whatever, 
and  was  merely  the  vice  of  their  own 
age  writ  small.  But  later  observers 
admitted  certain  novel  and  remark- 
able developments.  "  Lud  ! "  ex- 
claimed one  unknown  but  clearly 
astonished  spirit :  "  to  think  that 
the  world  should  come  to  this  pass  I 
Duelling  quite  gone  out,  and  gentle- 
men of  breeding  and  quality  arrang- 
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ing  ibeir  unours  at  the  Law  Courts 
•long  with  costermotigers  and  tradea- 
men  !  In  my  time,  egaH,  they  were 
matters  for  the  rapier  nad  pistol,  the 
prerugativefi  of  men  of  fashion,  for  we 
left  law  to  parsona  and  old  women. 
And  the  talk  it  makes  now  if  a 
young  spark  runs  through  his  for- 
tune in  a  year  or  two.  'S'biood  I 
I've  known  many  a  boy  just  out  of 
school  lose  a  whole  estate  over  night 
at  cards  and  blow  his  brains  out  in 
the  morning,  and  not  a  word  said  ! " 
"  One  of  the  old  beaux,  Brummell  or 
Nash  possibly,"  remarked  the  medium 
with  a  low  chuckle.  Then  followed 
a  stream  of  uniformly  adverse  judge- 
ments by  different  minds  upon  most 
contemporary  things,  from  religion 
to  infants'  feeding-bottles,  and  from 
company-promoting  to  woman's  dress, 
the  latter  theme  affording  mirth  even 
in  the  world  of  shades. 

The  two  enquirers  rose  to  their  feet 
in  disgust.  It  was  plain  that  a  con- 
spiracy existed  among  the  departed 
to  belittle  the  age  in  every  respect. 
"  Marmaduke,"  said  the  Poet  solemnly, 
"  just  criticism  is  not  to  be  had  even 
from  sublimated  souls." 

"  I  see  it  isn't,"  agreed  the  Realist, 
rather  weakly. 

"  Well,  but  you've  given  them  irri- 
tating subjects,"  the  Psychologist  urged 
in  their  defence.  "  Try  something 
pacific  and  soothing,  agriculture  or 
sheep-raising  for  instance,  and  you'll 
find  them  fair  enough." 

"  We  seek  illumination  upon  our 
respective  Arts,"  replied  the  Poet 
loftily,  still  having  his  pet  grievance 
in  mind  ;  "  and  from  spheres  beyond 
the  influence  of  viperous  epigram- 
matists who  poison  our  blood  with 
anonymous  stings  !  "  He  was  a  little 
unstrung  and  rhetorical. 

At  hia  vivid  epithet  the  Psycho- 
logist, as  he  could  not  help  observing, 
winced  in  a  pronounced  manner ;  and 
the  movement  filled  him  with  a  vague 


undefined  fear.  Why  it  should  do  so  he 
could  not  tell ;  for,  when  he  reflected, 
what  possible  sympathy  could  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Psychical  Society  have  for 
a  manufacturer  of  the  poisonous  darts 
to  which  he  had  referred  ?  It  was 
unaccountable  and  disturbing,  and  set 
up  trains  of  uncomfortable  thought 
which  nothing  but  his  resolve  to  come 
at  once  to  the  main  object  of  their 
enquiry  (namely,  the  judgement  of 
past  ages  upon  the  polite  arts  of 
today,  and  incidentally  on  his  own 
and  bis  friend's  productions)  enabled 
him  to  put  aside,  and  then  not  so 
completely  as  his  peace  of  mind  de- 
manded. It  ought  to  be  said  that 
the  Psychologist  was  not  a  regular 
medium,  his  remarkable  powers  having 
been  acquired  from  contact  with  pro- 
fessionals in  the  course  of  his  psychical 
investigations.  He  only  dropped  into 
the  character  as  a  friend,  and  to-night 
had  taxed  himself  so  severely  that 
when  the  younger  men  suggested 
further  commerce  with  the  unseen 
he  demurred  almost  to  the  point  of 
refusal,  especially  as  they  now  pro- 
posed literature  and  art.  "  The  most 
risky  subjects  you  could  possibly  have 
hit  on,"  he  objected,  "  and  nearly 
certain  to  set  them  by  the  ears." 

The  Poet,  however,  explained  that 
his  own  particular  field  was  all  he 
had  in  view,  and  that  poets  were 
superior  to  the  baser  passions  wher- 
ever found,  the  painter  asserting  the 
same  truth  of  his  brethren  of  the 
brush.  Upon  this,  though  plainly 
fagged  and  in  a  bad  temper,  the 
medium  consented  to  a  second  sitting, 
warning  them,  however,  not  to  ex- 
pect smooth  speeches.  "Let  it  be 
modern  poetry,"  desired  the  Poet 
with  rising  colour,  as  the  trio  reseated 
themselves. 

"  And  modern  realism,"  added  the 
painter,  blushing  more  deeply  still. 

If  the  two  artists  (using  the 
term  in  its  wider  sense)  had  formerly 
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fcrembled,  they  now  fairly  shook  with 
excitement.  The  possibility  of  direct 
criticism  upon  tlieir  special  linea  of 
effort  by  the  mightiest  minda  of  old 
was  a  thought  so  tremendous  as  to  be 
almost  paralysing  ;  but  the  Poet,  still 
haunted  by  their  companion's  strange 
behaviour,  felt  added  apprehensions. 
What  if  the  medium  were  in  subtle 
sympathy  with  their  persecutor,  and 
had  by  occult  means  permitted  him 
to  tinge  the  messages  they  had  just 
received  1  And  what  if  the  same 
malign  influence  were  to  affect  those 
to  come!  But  Homer,  Dante,  and 
Shakespeare,  with  the  other  Gods  of 
the  empyrean,  were  surely  above  the 
range  of  telepathic  interference. 

His  suspicions,  however,  seemed 
directly  confirmed  by  the  outflow 
which  at  last  rewarded  their  patience; 
for  its  tenor  gave  the  lie  to  his  late 
piously  expressed  belief.  The  record- 
ing pencil  dashed  down  what  looked 
like  incoherent  curses  upon  all  modern 
poets  and  artists,  and  although  this 
might  have  been  due  to  the  spirits' 
irritation  at  the  conduct  of  their 
medium  (who  was  now  mopping  his 
face  in  an  exhausted  manner  and 
moving  the  plate  viciously  with  three 
of  his  fingers),  its  later  inscriptions 
left  no  doubt  as  to  their  true  author. 
They  were  epigrams,  bad  but  un- 
mistakable !  Nay  worse,  they  were 
palpable  excerpts  from  the  fatal 
volume  which  had  so  wounded  their 
own  sensibilities — they  recognised  the 
phrases,  "  unchartered  laureates  "  and 
"puny  limners,"  with  others  equally 
familiar.  But  this  strong  evidence 
that  the  Contemporary  Critic  had 
been  all  along  tampering   with  the 


spiritual  wires  led  at  once  to  a 
darker  doubt.  What  if  the  Ptycho- 
logiat  himself  toere  really  the  Epigram- 
matist ?  The  Poet  recalled  his  odd 
assertion  that  the  anonymous  scribe 
sat  in  a  chair  and  smoked,  with  other 
incriminating  facts  :  "  Sir,"  he  asked 
sternly,  withdrawing  his  hand  from 
the  plate  and  leaning  back  in  his 
own  chair,  "  have  you  ever  written 
epigrams,  the  English  kind  I  mean  ? " 

"  Lots  of  them,"  answered  the 
medium  with  calm  effrontery  :  "I 
thought  I  said  so.  Yes,  I  always  do 
it  when  I'm  bored — it  relieves  my 
mind."  He  went  on  to  say  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
not ;  there  was  no  law  against  it  that 
he  ever  heard  of,  and  it  amused  him. 
He  even  gave  them  a  few  extem- 
porary specimens  in  proof  of  his 
facility. 

"  Marmaduke,  we  are  betrayed  !  " 
exclaimed  the  Poet,  rising  to  his  feet 
in  white  indignation. 

"  Vivian,  we  are  undone  !  "  echoed 
the  Realist,  following  his  example. 

"  tT^irferdone  I  should  say,"  re- 
marked the  Psychologist  genially,  as 
he  rose  and  placed  himself  with  his 
back  to  the  glowing  mid-May  fire. 
"But  I  think  you  have  had  what 
you  wanted,"  ho  went  on,  filling  his 
ninth  pipe  with  an  air  of  gentle 
melancholy.  "You  wished  for  the 
unbiassed  verdict  of  Time  on  the 
Age  and  its  achievements ;  and  I 
flatter  myself  that,  with  the  aid 
of  Planchette  and  a  fair  univer- 
sity education,  I  have  given  you 
at  least  that  of  the  past  with 
tolerable   accuracy." 

A.  a.  Htdk. 
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To  the  Editor  of  MACHiLiAM'a    Maoazinb. 


Sib, — I  trust  that  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  permit  of  my  repljing,  as  briefly 
as  I  can,  to  the  formidable  counter- 
attack which  Mr.  Loring  delivered 
against  me  in  your  July  number?  I 
was  at  first,  I  confess,  considerably 
taken  aback,  on  discovering  how  com- 
pletely one  of  my  flanks  had  been 
turned,  and  the  knowledge  as  well 
as  debating  power  arrayed  against  me 
appeared  irresistible.  Upon  second 
thoughts,  however,  it  seems  to  me 
that  except  so  far  as  regards  convict- 
ing his  critic  of  a  failing  similar  to 
that  which,  when  exhibited  by  other 
people,  the  critic  has  been  at  such 
pains  to  condemn,  Mr.  Loring  has 
left  the  situation  very  much  as  it  was. 
I  admit,  with  regret,  that  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  how  best  to 
obtain  colonial  co-operation  in  Im- 
perial Naval  Defence,  I  wandered 
injudiciously  beyond  the  actual  points 
at  issue,  to  the  detriment  of  my 
argument.  In  a  word,  my  reference 
to  the  "  waste-paper-basket "  was 
superfluous  and  I  am  sorry  for  having 
made  it. 

That  I  should  have  thus  delivered 
myself,  inadvisedly,  is  however  of  but 
small,  because  of  only  personal,  con- 
sequence ;  and  meanwhile  I  have 
been  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  main 
principle  for  which  I  contended  has 
since  been  endorsed  by  no  less 
authority  than  Mr.  Chamberlain  him- 
self. Speaking  at  the  Constitutional 
Club  on  June  26th,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
expressed  entire  confidence  in  the 
future  of  imperial  patriotism,  declar- 
ing that  only  time  is  needed  in  order 


to  awaken  in  all  concerned  a  full 
sense  of  their  common  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  and  security  of  the 
Empire.  Not  a  word  was  said  about 
laying  down  conditions  with  a  view 
to  extorting  more  speedy  compliance 
— but  quite  the  contrary.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  said  : 

We  all  desire  closer  union  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  Empire,  and  there- 
fore we  welcome  every  advance,  and  we 
welcome  it  in  no  grudging  or  huckstering 
spirit;  and  we  are  confident — I  think  I 
have  a  right  to  speak — and  I  say  I  am 
confident  that  in  the  future,  as  the 
colonies  grow  in  strength  and  wealth 
and  knowledge,  this  patriotism  will  grow 
also.  (Hear !  Hear !)  They  will  be 
found  not  unwilling  to  share  on  equal  or 
at  least  proportionate  terms  the  obUga- 
tions  as  well  as  the  privileges  of  Empire. 
(Cheers.)  Then  does  it  not  follow  that 
we  who  are  the  older  country,  we  who 
have  gone  through  the  parochial  stage, 
and  who  have  risen  to  the  higher  con- 
ception of  national  and  imperial  duty — 
that  we  should  lead  the  way — that  we 
should  do  our  part  and  draw  them  on  by 
our  example  ?  (Cheers,  and  a  voice,  "  We 
will.") 

It  was  after  having  called  atten- 
tion to  the  splendid  services  rendered 
to  the  Empire  by  the  colonies  during 
the  late  war,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
used  the  weighty  words  which  I  have 
quoted  and  which  seem  to  me  to  put 
the  whole  policy  of  imperial  brother- 
hood in  a  nutflhell.  Mr.  Loring  is,  I  am 
quite  sure,  "  one  of  those  who  honestly 
study  the  welfare  of  the  Empire " ; 
and  yet  I  am  equally  certain  that 
some  of  the  methods  which  he  advo- 
cates to  that  end  are  mistaken  and 
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must,  if  persisted  in,  defeat  their  own 
object. 

The  colonies  are  ready  and  willing 
to  be  led  by  a  sound  example,  but 
they  will  never  consent  to  be  driven  ; 
and  holding  a  political  pistol  to  their 
heads  will  certainly  retard  rather 
than  accelerate  the  acceptance  by 
them  of  their  imperial  obligations. 
Mr.  Loring  denies  that  his  words 
which  I  quoted  were  intended  to 
imply  or  did  ioaply  the  suggestion 
that  unless  the  colonies  would  under- 
take a  proportionate  share  of  the  im- 
perial burden  "  the  colonies  should  be 
told  that  we  would  not  defend  them"j 
and  he  differentiates  between  what 
he  desired  to  indicate  and  the  con- 
struction put  upon  his  words,  as 
follows  :  "  the  placing  of  a  term  to 
the  exclusive  responsibility  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  safety  of 
these  colonies  is  not  synonymous  with 
a  declaration  that  the  United  King- 
dom will  not  undertake  to  defend  the 
colonies.  It  ifi  one  thing  to  be  ready, 
in  a  fitting  case,  to  defend  them  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  and  oppor- 
tunity, and  quite  another  to  be  solely 
responsible  for  their  safety," 

I  admit  the  distinction  between 
limited  and  unlimited  liability,  and 
that  the  threat  conveyed  in  the  first 
instance  therefore  suggested  only 
partial  and  not  entire  abandon- 
ment ;  but  I  still  hold  that  "  speak- 
ing plainly "  about  penalties  of  any 
kind  is  most  impolitic.  Moreover 
I  would  point  out  that  Mr.  Loring 
by  his  own  admission,  has  "  more 
than  once  had  occasion  to  correct 
the  impression  produced  by  an  in- 
accurate paraphrase  "  of  the  sentence 
in  which  he  proposed  to  "  put  a  term 
to "  the  exclusive  responsibilities  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Loring 
will  allow,  I  trust,  that  any  inac- 
curacy of  the  paraphrases  was  unin- 
tentional ;  and  granting  this  much 
it  follows  that  the  words  used  were 


at  least  open  to  bo  misunderstood — 
which  was  unfortunate.  Limited 
liability,  however  plausible  the  idea 
may  seem,  is,  I  contend,  wholly 
impracticable.  So     long     as     the 

colonies  form  parts  of  the  British 
Empire,  Great  Britain  must,  whether 
she  will  or  no,  defend  any  colony 
against  any  foreign  foe,  no  matter 
who  it  may  be,  and  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  origin  of  the  attack. 
There  can  be  no  half-measures. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  colonies 
will  contribute  ungrudgingly  or  not 
at  all,  and  that  otherwise,  if  by 
reason  of  persistent  importunity 
some  little  might  possibly  be  ex- 
torted from  them,  such  aid  would 
be  dearly  purchased,  for  our  success 
would  be  but  ephemeral.  Suppos- 
ing that  as  the  result  of  sentimental 
objections  upon  their  part  to  dis- 
member the  Empire,  or  through 
lack  of  confidence  in  their  own  im- 
mediate powers  to  stand  alone,  the 
colonies  were  to  make  unwilling  con- 
tributions at  the  call  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  the  result  would  be 
that  a  grievance  would  rankle  to 
the  ultimate  destruction  of  senti- 
ment ;  and,  as  soon  as  increased 
wealth  and  population  permitted, 
the  colonies  would  one  by  one  cast 
off  their  allegiance. 

Sentiment  is  at  the  present  time 
not  only  the  single  cord  which  binds 
the  British  Empire  in  n  common 
loyalty  to  the  throne,  but  also  the 
lever  by  which  alone  the  obstacles 
to  a  complete  confederacy  can  be 
removed.  But  to  endow  this  lever 
of  sentiment  with  the  full  oppor- 
tunity for  exerting  its  power,  it 
requires  a  fulcrum  of  bxtainese.  In 
these  practical  days  people  ask  at 
once,  mill  it  pay?  Nor  do  the 
colonies  differ  in  their  view  of  im- 
perial questions  from  the  people  of 
this  country,  except  that  the  latter, 
as  a  body,  are  even  less  inclined  than 
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the  former  to  make  sacrifioM  for  the 
good  of  the  commonwealth  without 
advantage  to  themselves — or  to  the 
political  parties  through  whose  bane- 
ful influences  so  many  natural  in- 
clinations of  a  patriotic  nature  hare 
been  crashed. 

To  me  at  all  events  one  thing 
•eems  clear  ;  that  no  scheme  of  im- 
perial defence  worthy  of  the  name 
stands  the  small^t  chance  of  accept- 
ance antil  imperial  federation  has 
first  been  accomplished ;  and  that 
the  latter  itself  is  very  much  de- 
pendent apon  its  business  aspect. 
To  obtain  imperial  federation  it  is 
needful  to  show  conclusively  that  it 
will  pay,  or  at  least  that  none  of 
the  contracting  parties  can  lose,  by 
accepting  it,  more  than  they  can 
well  afford  and  are  fully  willing  to 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  sentiment. 
It  would  obviously  be  ridiculous  that 
a  confederation  adopted  with  a  view 
to  promoting  British  brotherhood  in 
general  and  a  combination  for  defen- 
sive purposes  in  particular,  should 
through  its  t^ery  consummation  be 
permitted  to  defeat  the  latter  object, 
by  reducing  the  wealth  so  essential 
to  maintaining  the  required  naval 
and  military  forces.  Whether  an 
intimate  system  of  British  confede- 
racy can  be  organised  upon  an  incon- 
testably  sound  financial  basis,  is  for 
the  experts  in  commercial  econo- 
mics to  decide — strictly  upon  the 
merits  of  the  proposals  submitted  to 
them  and  without  reference  to  party 
politics. 

Meanwhile  I  think  that  the  ques- 
tion of  imperial  defence,  unless  it  be 
for  the  establishment  of  a  mere 
modut  vivendi,  must  stand  over  until 
the  greater  question  in  which  it  is 
included,  imperial  federation,  has 
been  fully  decided.  Once  the  Em- 
pire has  been  federated,  an  imperial 
council  must  necessarily  be  created, 
and   under   its   authority    every  one 


of  the  federated  states  would  be  com 
pel  led  to  provide  ita  proportionate 
contribution  towards  the  defence 
of  the  entire  commonwealth.  It  is 
clear  that  the  will  of  a  majority 
within  an  accomplished  British  federa- 
tion must  be  more  powerful  than 
the  mere  wishes  of  Great  Britain 
alone  while  as  yet  no  federation  has 
been  attained.  Nor  would  such 
coercion  be  required  only  for  the 
eases  of  backward  colonies  ;  it  would 
be  needed  also  aa  against  Great 
Britain  herself,  whom  the  imperial 
council  would  certainly,  and  with 
reason,  call  upon  to  set  her  military 
house  in  order,  upon  the  principle 
accepted  in  the  colonies  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  citizen  to  bear  arms 
efficiently  for  his  country — in  person 
and  not  by  deputy.  At  present  tho 
volunteers  of  Great  Britain  vicari- 
ously sustain  the  burden  which  an 
apathetic  or  unpatriotic  majority  of 
their  countrymen  refuse  to  touch 
with  one  of  their  fingers.  With  an 
efficient  army  of  reasonable  strength 
maintained  in  Great  Britain,  the 
strategical  value  of  the  imperial 
navy  would  be  more  than  doubled, 
and  the  prospects  of  continued  peace 
be  proportionately  increased.  Cer- 
tainly the  colonies  should  take  their 
share  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
sea-power  of  the  Empire,  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  under  existing 
conditions  the  citizens  of  every  self- 
governing  colony  already  are  or  soon 
will  be  liable  to  compulsory  service 
for  the  defence  of  their  territories. 
It  is  true  that  arms  have  not  yet 
been  provided  for  even  a  moiety 
of  the  available  men,  but  this  de- 
ficiency will  eventually  be  met,  and 
meanwhile  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  colonials,  by  whom  the  British 
birthright  of  freedom  is  cherished 
even  more  tenderly  than  by  our- 
selves, have  shown  us  so  excellent 
an  example.     In    a   word,    the   colo- 
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nials  value  their  freedom  so  highly 
that  the  party  vote-catchers  have 
been  powerless  to  prevent  the  people 
from  determining  to  defend  it  when 
called  upon. 

We  are  now  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  If  we  show  the  colonies  that 
we  are  in  earnest  about  the  Empire, 
they  will  readily  enough  follow  our 
lead ;  but  if  we  blindly  regard  as 
gospel  truth  the  catch-words  upon 
which  our  jmlitieians  have  waxed  fat, 
in  place  of  being  advised  for  our 
good  by  the  few  real  and  patriotic 
statesmen  whom  we  poissess,  then 
indeed  the  fate  of  Spain  and  Holland 
will  one  day  overtake  us,  and  we 
shall  have  richly  deserved  it,  Loyal 
as  the  colonies  are  to  the  throne,  they 
one  and  all  distrust  every  British 
government  for  the  time  being,  and 
with  excellent  reasons  furnifthed  from 
the  pages  of  history.  British  policy 
is  so  utterly  inconsistent  that  it 
scarcely  deserves  the  name.  This  ia 
why  we  are  so  unpopular  among  the 
nations.  We  make  a  fTetence  of 
being  a  people  of  unblemished  honour; 
and  indeed,  individually,  we  are  per- 
haps pre-eminent  in  this  respect, 
though  collectively,  if  judged  by  the 
oroea-swearing  of  our  party-hacks, 
we  are  liars  above  all  men.  The  war 
in  South  Africa  was  entirely  due  to 
Mr.  Kriiger's  failure  to  discriminate 
between  the  encouraging  shrieks  of 
our  politicians  and  the  warning  voices 
of  our  statesmen  and  patriots.  Had 
we  lost  South  Africa  and  thus  reached 
the  beginning  of  the  end,  the  respon- 
sibility would  have  rested  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  men  who  systemati- 
cally,   for  party   purposes,   supported 


the  cause  of  our  enemies,  and  threw 
mud  at  our  gallant  troops.  It  has 
ever  been  thus.  Our  politicians 
brought  about  the  rebellion  of  the 
North  American  colonies  and,  not  con- 
tent with  this,  prevented  our  generals 
from  suppressing  it.  Whether  the 
meddlesome  incapacity  of  Lord  George 
Germaine  or  the  disloyalty  of  the 
Opposition  were  the  greater  curse  to 
Clinton,  Burgoyne,  and  Cornwallis, 
matters  not ;  it  is  sufficient  that 
the  combination  produced  the  moat 
disastrous  and  discreditable  failure 
that  we  have  ever  experienced. 

With  such  traditions,  with  such  a 
record,  it  ill  becomes  us  to  prate  to 
the  colonies  about  their  duties  to  the 
Empire  and  the  honour  which  they 
enjoy  in  forming  parts  of  it.  Let  | 
us  show  them  instead  that  we  are 
worthy  of  our  inheritance,  because 
ourselves  loyal  to  that  Empire  which 
we  have  such  good  reason  to  revere.  . 
"  Right  or  wrong  my  country "  ia 
a  sound  motto,  for  it  does  not  infer 
that  one  need  be  blind  to  the  in- 
justice of  her  cause,  if  unjust  it 
should  happen  to  be,  but  that  when 
she  is  in  a  quarrel  we  decline  to  allow 
her  to  be  worsted  if  we  can  by  any 
means  prevent  it.  Let  us  then  act 
for  the  future  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  advised  us — "  that  we  should  do 
our  part  and  draw  them  on  by  our 
example."  Thus  will  the  four  corners 
of  the  world  be  rendered  powerless 
to  do  us  mischief — be  it  in  trade  or 
in  arms. 

A.  W.  A.  Pollock,  Lt.-Colond. 
Editor  of  "  The  United  Service 
MaffOJsine" 
July  2nd,  1908. 


A    VILLAGE    CRICKET    CLUB. 


It  is  Good  Friday,  and  the  sun 
is  already  warm  at  midday.  The 
little  village  that  lies  nestling  among 
tlie  trees,  the  little  cluster  of  farms 
and  cottages  that  everywhere  takes 
the  shade  of  elm  and  ash  and  syca- 
more, is  awaking  to  summer  life 
and  pleasures.  The  voices  and  sounds 
of  labour  ring  clear  in  the  spring 
air,  the  notes  of  the  birds  take  a 
bolder  tiill,  and  in  the  fields  thick- 
legged  little  lambs  gallop  about 
their  mothers.  The  thin-voiced 
church  bell  tinklen  for  service;  but 
most  of  the  villagers  are  otherwise 
engaged.  Good  Friday  in  Hometown, 
and  no  doubt  in  most  Yorkshire 
hamlets,  is  an  eventful  day.  Holi- 
days are  rare  with  us,  and  we  have 
few  outlets  for  our  pleaisure-seeking 
energies.  The  old-time  sports  have 
long  since  died  out,  and  the  modern 
substitutes  (crowded  railway  carriages, 
shooting  galleries,  football  matches, 
swing-boats  and  otlier  satisfjring  and 
inspiring  delights)  are  not  for  us. 
But  on  the  afternoon  of  Good  Friday 
we  open  our  cricket-season,  and  even 
the  labourers  slouch  down  to  Johnny 
Gee's  ten-acre  field,  and  take  an 
apathetic  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

Johnny  as  the  treasurer  of  the 
village  club  releases  from  the  dust  and 
darkness  of  winter  the  bats,  wickets 
and  pads.  It  is  a  happy  moment  for 
him.  Visions  of  mighty  strokes,  of 
glorious  heat  and  striving,  of  victories 
over  arrogant  townsfolk,  of  the  ball, 
sped  by  his  lusty  young  arm,  causing 
a  beautiful  yellow  splash  behind  the 
enemy's  ineffectual  bat, —  these  are 
unconsciously  inspiring  his  tuneless 
whistle  and  song,  as  he  marches  out 


to  "  the  old  pitch,"  with  obedient  at- 
tendants in  his  rear,  carrying  the 
tape  and  dragging  the  roller. 

One  by  one  the  members  of  the 
company  appear,  and  dofi'  their  coats, 
preparing  to  take  the  tender  surface 
from  off  the  virgin  green  which  the 
winter  has  laid.  It  seems  appropriate 
to  liken  this  half-dozen  or  so  of  regular 
performers  to  the  members  of  an  old 
theatrical  troupe,  for  each  of  them 
has  his  recognised  r<Me.  Johnny 
himself  is  as  near  the  light  comedian 
as  a  very  provincial  accent  and 
manner  can  attain  to  lightness. 
"  Here  gooas  for  thi  legs,  John 
'Enery !  "  he  cries,  as  he  raises  the 
ball  in  his  brown  fist,  and  John 
Henry,  with  more  discretion  than 
valour,  skips  nimbly  across  his 
wickets.  But  on  this  point  it  is 
John  William  Gee,  our  leading  young 
man,  who  is  at  once  our  pride  and 
terror.  He  has  been  known,  when 
in  form,  to  disable  batsman,  wicket- 
keeper  and  long-stop  with  one  delivery, 
and  his  pride  in  the  feat  is  shared 
by  all  the  village, — with  perhaps  the 
momentary  exception  of  the  three 
sufferers.  A  youth  who  can  make  a 
ball  kick  and  rise  threateningly  to 
one's  nose  is  a  valuable  asset  in  a 
country  team  on  a  country  wicket, 
and  John  William  knows  his  worth. 
He  is  without  exaggeration  a  deadly 
bowler,  and  when  you  tell  him  so, 
he  will  admit  that  you  are  right 
without  any  prudish  reticence.  "  Ah 
tuk  faave  wickets  o'  Satherder,"  he 
adds,  "  and  laamed  two  chaps,  one  on 
'is  shoulder  and  t'other  on  his  ankle." 
And  he  laughs  a  laugh  of  pride. 

The  low-comedy  element  is  supplied 
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an  uncle  of  John  William  afore- 
said, "  Arb "  Gog,  the  blacksmith, 
has  played  for  Hometown  for  twenty 
yeara,  and  obviously  haa  acquired  the 
right  to  play  for  it  for  as  many  more 
as  he  chooses.  True,  the  under-hand 
sluwa  which  were  once  so  dreaded  and 
full  of  guile  have  lost  their  terrors, 
and  are  now  so  harmless  that  a  child 
might  score  from  them.  Further,  his 
joints  are  "  somewhat  stiff  or  so," 
causing  him  to  choose  an  easy  spot 
in  the  field,  and  leave  "the  young 
'una  to  do  the  fetching  and  stopping." 
But  bis  powers  of  chaff  and  his  capa- 
city for  giving  advice  to  friend  and 
foe  alike  are  unlimited,  and  his  whims 
and  vagaries  enliven  the  play  con- 
siderably. He  is  very  popular  with 
the  rint/i  to  whiuh  his  jokes  are 
never  old,  and  his  humours  never 
unwelcome. 

Groom  Ruddiraan  plays  the  heavy 
father  of  the  team.  He  is  in  reality 
about  fifty,  but  what  he  lacks  in 
years  he  makes  good  in  importance. 
He  is  the  leading  farmer,  and  a 
churchwarden,  a  district  councillor 
and  a  guardian  and  goodness-knows- 
what  beside.  Malicious  gossip  says 
that  he  succeeded  to  these  exalted 
positions  because  no  one  else  would 
bake  them ;  but  no  doubt  behind 
this  stolid,  brick-red  countenance  and 
slow,  ungainly  speech  there  lurks  a 
brain  of  great  administrative  power, 
and  a  tongue  of  eloquence  and  capa- 
city. Groom  dallies  with  the  game 
now,  and  his  joints  and  dignity  do 
not  unbend  often,  but  he  plays  when- 
ever he  will,  for  is  he  not  the  em- 
ployer of  half  the  village?  His  son 
Tommy,  of  the  good-natured  foolish 
face,  is  not  so  easy  to  place ;  perhaps 
he  is  the  stalwart  lazy  youth  of 
modern  farce  and  musical  comedy. 

Travis,  the  publican,  takes  emphati- 
cally a  character-part.  He  is  a  re- 
tired seaman,  full  of  strange  oaths 
and  bearded  like  a  Boer.     Whenever 


by  any  chance  ho  skilfully  stops  a 
dangerous  ball  with  his  legs,  or 
happens  to  encounter  it  in  one  of  his 
wild  swipes,  he  announces  to  all  the 
onlookers  within  the  radius  of  half 
a  mile,  "  Ah  nivver  plaayed  afoor — 
ah  dooant  reckon  ti  be  a  crecketer." 
Hia  attitude  is  one  of  contempt  for 
his  own  manifest  powers.  "They 
asked  ma  ti  play,"  he  bellows,  "  but 
ah've  not  plaayed  fur  ten  yeear  or 
moor."  Nevertheless  he  is  full  of 
divers  unconvincing  excuses  when  the 
inevitable  happens,  and  implies  that 
his  dismissal  is  due  to  the  mean 
strategy  of  hia  foe,  combined  with  a 
spiteful  freak  on  the  part  of  fate. 

I  feel  rather  a  delicacy  in  ascribing 
to  our  captain  his  line  of  talent  in 
the  company  he  commands.  Perhaps 
I  shall  evade  his  wrath  and  satisfy 
iny  own  love  of  politeness,  by  remark- 
ing that  he  could  play  Surface  with- 
out his  polish,  or  Tartuffe  without 
hia  unattractive  piety.  He  has  the 
gift  of  awarding  candid  praise  which 
it  would  be  unkind  to  call  hypo- 
critical, together  with  a  dignified 
sort  of  self-assertion,  and  he  controls 
hia  team  admirably.  He  lias  evidently 
studied  the  art  of  managing  his 
fellow-creatures.  "  Horry  "  is  brother 
of  Art  Gee,  and  father  of  John 
William,  and  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esting member  of  this  talented  family. 
The  rest  of  the  eleven  changes 
constantly,  and  is  made  up  from  out 
of  the  floating  population — labourers 
for  the  year,  friends  from  neighbouring 
hamlets,  and  strangers  visiting  Home- 
town. 

And  the  way  of  our  practising  ia 
this.  Two  or  three  of  the  best 
players  announce  that  they'll  "  tak  t' 
feeald," — a  challenge  which  the  rest 
seem  to  consider  it  dishonourable  to 
refuse.  The  stock  bowlers  bowl,  and 
for  all  other  ambitious  ones  there  is 
no  opening,  unless  Johnny  or  John 
William    becomes     tired,    which    ia 
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seldom.  The  beat  bats  utand  the  leg- 
battering  as  long  aa  they  caro  to,  and 
then  get  out.  The  rest  of  the  aide 
are  clispoaed  of  an  rapidly  as  powible, 
their  own  chiefs  with  praiseworthy 
impartiality  doing  their  beet  to  iini»h 
off  the  innings,  ahowing  more  energy 
than  coftMcience.  The  same  thing  is 
then  repeated,  and  "another  inuinga 
a  aide "  is  voted  until  the  dark  falls, 
and  the  stumps  no  longer  show.  The 
wicket-keeper  for  the  time  uses  an 
ingenious  substitute  for  gloves  in  the 
shape  of  his  coat,  with  which  he 
attempts  to  smother  the  ball,  and 
sometimes  succeeds.  The  post  of 
long-stop,  in  among  the  long  grass 
and  the  cattle,  is  not  an  enviable  one, 
and  strong  measures  are  often  required 
to  induce  one  of  the  lads  to  accept  it. 
We  are  not  good  fielders.  It  is  told 
of  Tom  Emmett,  the  old  Yorkshire 
bowler,  that  he  played  on  one  occasion 
with  a  country  team,  and  that  his 
labours  were  rendered  useless  by  the 
fielders,  who  oonaistently  dropped  the 
ball  when  it  came  to  them.  He  was 
moved  to  remark  audibly  that  there 
was  "  a  bloomin'  epidemic  "  among 
the  players,  but  fervently  added 
that  he  thanked  Heaven  it  wasn't 
catching.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  team  must  have  hailed  from 
Hometown. 

Sometimes  of  an  evening,  while  we 
are  waiting  for  Johnny  Gee,  who 
is  sluicing  himself  in  the  scullery,  or 
fiuitihiug  his  tea,  I  sit  on  the  fold- 
yard  fence,  gating  across  at  the  old 
church,  and  the  rustling  poplars  that 
hide  the  graves  fiom  our  view,  and 
shield  us  from  foolish  or  untimely 
thoughts.  I  am  joined  by  some  of  the 
older  men,  who  are  now  but  extinct 
volcanoes  of  cricket ;  but  their  ears 
still  love  that  distant  crack  of  bat 
against  ball,  so  blood-stirring  and  ho 
musical,  and  they  come  evening  after 
evening,  and  watch,  and  remember, 
and   sigh,   and   say  little.     On   one 


oocsasion,  however,  old  Atkinson  had 
a  new  text. 

"  Ah  reckon  nowt  o'  thew  lads," 
he  said,  with  a  wave  of  his  pipe 
towards  the  farmhouse.  "  Th'  gaame 
i'  'Umton  ain't  wot  it  wur  i'  school- 
maaather  Taylor's  time." 

"  Ay,"  «gree<l  Mr.  Bakeham  with 
a  chuckle, — "  he  umr  a  plaayer,  he 
wur !  Ah  niver  seed  the  likes  on 
'im,  fwt  afoor  or  sin'." 

"Ah  mind,"  continued  Atkinson, 
heartened  by  this  encouragement, 
"  Ah  mind  'ut  yance  he  tuk  an* 
lifted  t'  ball  ovver  inti  t'  chotchyard 
yonner." 

I  looked  behind  and  before  me. 
The  pitch  was  fifty  yards  behind,  the 
churchyard  a  full  hundred  and  fifty 
in  front.     "  Indeed,"  I  said. 

"  Ah  seed  un,"  corroborated  Bake- 
ham. "T'  foaks  in  t'  street  wur 
meighty  flayed." 

"  Ay,"  said  Atkinson,  warming  to 
his  work,  "  he  tour  a  plaayer  !  Ho 
was  yan  o'  th'  Hall  Hingland  eleven 
afoor  'o  coomed  'ere.  Theer  wur  a 
parson  yance  'at  bothered  'im  an' 
fairly  got  'im  waxy.  '  Noo  then, 
parson,'  'e  says,  '  'ere  gooas  for  thi 
pulpit ! '  An'  he  slings  yan  doon  'at 
smashed  ivry  yan  o'  t'  wickets  i' 
two" 

"  Ay,  ah  seed  'un,"  murmured 
Bakeham.  "  Wa  tells  tba  nowt  bud 
what  wa  seed." 

"  'Twur  schoolmaasther  Baker  'at 
'it  a  ball  that  'igh  as  they  runned 
ten  runs  afoor  it  coomed  doon 
ageean,"  Atkinson  continued. 

"  Ah  coonted  'em,"  said  the  faithful 
Bakeham. 

I  looked  at  my  two  neighbours. 
Each  was  sucking  his  cold  pipe  and 
gazing  absently  into  the  past — or 
what  he  had  come  to  believe  was 
the  past.  "  Did  you  never  play  your- 
selves T'  I  asked.  I  was  afraid  of 
allowinff  them  to  continue  in  this 
strain,  being  such  old  men,  too ! 
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"Ah  war  yan  o'  th'  best,  i'  mi 
time,"  said  Atkinson  witii  pride. 
"  Ah  plaayod  fur  'Umbon  twelve  year. 
Ah  wur  reckoned  a  smartiah  lad. 
Miather  Bakeham  there,  he  wur  a 
good  bowler  fur  a  lab  tie  chap." 

"Neean  Ba  bad,"  said  Bakeham, 
diffidently.  "  Niver  a  crecketer  like 
thisen,  John  'Enery." 

"  Ah  mind—" 

"  Yance— " 

The  two  began  to  speak  together, 
with  great  animation >  then  stopped 
as  (simultaneously.  Johnny  and  John 
William  were  approaching  the  gate. 
Tho  o!d  men  knew  by  bitter 
experience  how  their  reminiscences 
of  former  prowess  would  be  received. 
Against  the  scoffing  of  a  generation 
which  knew  not  their  youth  all  their 
fond  recollections  of  past  triumphs 
were  futile.  They  sank  into  silence, 
and  when  Johnny  shouted  a  greeting 
to  me,  and  I  bade  them  good-bye, 
they  were  stolid,  secretive,  dour  old 
men  once  more. 

Dull-Town-on-the-Mud  boasts  a 
street  called  John  Street,  and  in  this 
street  there  stands  a  church.  To 
this  church  a  number  of  youths  resort 
on  Sunday  evenings,  chiefly,  I  fear, 
to  meet  openly  and  with  the  sanction 
of  the  proprieties  the  young  maidens 
of  the  congregation.  Out  of  these 
weedy  clerks  and  aasistantH  a  cricket 
club  has  been  formed,  which  is  accus- 
tomed to  visit  Hometown  and  beat 
it  regularly  every  year.  This  is 
the  match  of  the  summer,  and  even 
the  feminine  heart  becomes  stirred 
and  excited  when  the  day  and  the 
hour  arrive  for  the  annual  tourney. 
But  though  Hometown  is  usually 
beaten,  there  was  one  match  which 
wo  very  nearly  won.  And  this  was 
the  manner  of  it. 

The  drag  from  St.  Patrick's  Town 
set  down  a  dozen  noisy  youths,  full 
of  spirits  and  a  self-coniidence  which 
was  at  once  insulting  and  disquieting. 


They  startled  the  old  rooks  with  their 
shouts,  and  found  the  cha^e  of  a  tres- 
pMsing  cow  the  finest  of  sport.  We 
rustics  gathered  together  in  knots, 
and  watched  the  townsmen  with  ner- 
vous anticipations.  True,  we  had 
"  borrowed  "  a.  couple  of  good  playors 
from  a  neighbouring  village,  but  there 
is  something  over-aweing  to  the  coun- 
try-dweller in  the  smartness  and 
assured  manner  of  the  cockney. 

We  were  waiting  for  Horry  Gee, 
when  Art  came  swinging  up,  his 
boots  slung  over  his  shoulder.  "  Mak 
thisens  at  hooam,  gentlemen ! "  he 
cried,  as  he  squatted  down  by  the 
roller  and  two  chairs  which  consti- 
tuted the  pavilion.  "  Wheea's  gotten 
a  penny  ?  " 

"We  can't  toss  till  Hor  comes," 
said  young  Ruddiman  sturdily. 

"Hor?  We  can't  wait  fur  'im  j 
it's  laate  eneeaf,  noo.  Ah  reckon 
nowt  on  'im,  anny  rooad.  Heads  ! — 
Reight  J  we'll  goa  in".  There  was  a 
murmur  of  protest,  which  Art  ignored, 
and  the  captain  coming  up  took  com- 
mand without  fuss,  and  sent  in  our 
opponents  instead.  Whether  he  would 
have  endorsed  his  brother's  conduct  if 
the  coin  had  turned  up  tails,  I  should 
not  like  to  say. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  we  onui- 
mented  the  field  with  our  presence. 
The  churchgoers  wore  a  uniform 
white ;  but  our  principal  costume 
was  a  pair  of  bcu/s,  surmounted  by  a 
grey  shirt,  braces  and  dickey.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  we  were  as  useful 
as  we  might  have  t)een  by  way  of 
compensation.  Our  wicket  -  keeper 
stood  several  yards  back  and  reli- 
giously avoided  the  ball,  making  up 
for  this  frailty  by  turning  and  abusing 
the  long-stop.  Three  of  us  were 
deposed  in  disgrace  before  the  innings 
was  over.  As  for  the  fielders,  you 
can  imagine  their  behaviour  by  sup- 
posing the  harmless  leather  to  be  a 
red-hot  cannon-ball.     Bat  John  Wil- 
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liam  did  nobly.  Several  of  the  John 
Sireeters  went  (oat)  in  bodily  tmi  of 
him,  and  said  so,  whereat  he  laaghed 
aloud  in  pride. 

Horry  stood  at  mid-wicket  and 
directed  operationa.  "  Ay,  that  near 
knocked  'iml  ...  A  lahtle 
farther  np,  J(^in  William  .  .  . 
Get  well  on  to  y(m  off-stamp  .  .  . 
Tak'  a  longer  ran  .  .  .  Fitoh 
'em  hup — ^well  hap,  sir — no^  not  that 
length ! "  The  ball  was  nuAung 
through  distant  clover. 

"  I  know — I  know,"  answered  Jcbn 
William  with  aome  heat  "  I  slipped 
that  time." 

Art  was  in  his  dement  now.  He 
was  changing  the  bowkn,  onkring 
the  fielders,  advising  the  batwnen, 
and  thoroaghly  enjoying  himself. 
Then  he  confiscated  the  ball  and 
took  an  over,  whereiqKNi  the  yoong 
men  from  John  Strert  enjoyed  theia- 
selves. 

The  hot  afternoon  wore  <m.  A  re- 
lay of  nme  of  Baddiman's  daiof^ten 
came  to  sit  on  the  grass,  that  youth 
and  beauty  should  not  be  wantuf^ 
and  quite  twenfrf  spectators  gathered 
aboat  title  sooren,  who  were  making 
chaos  of  the  printed  form  in  die 
custooury  mannw. 

At  length  all  the  John  Btreeten 
were  disposed  of,  pertiy  by  John 
William,  partly  by  Jcbaaj,  bat 
chiefly  l^  Groom  Buddiman.  He 
was  the  umpire.  Leaning  with  dig- 
nity on  his  bat  (why  does  a  country 
umpire  wear  a  bat  1  It  is  ooe  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  game)  the  former 
stood  and  gave  judgement,  looking 
far  too  impressive  to  be  doubted  or 
flouted.  Did  be  not  examine  the 
whole  pitch  carefally,  before  he  de- 
clared a  man  stamped!  Did  he  not 
go  into  some  elabwate  oalculati<m8 
with  a  bat  and  a  wicket  before  pro- 
nouncing a  townsman  as  "  leg-before  "  t 
After  such  evidence  of  impartiality 
it  was  mere  spite  whidi  caused  tiw 


foe  to  protest  that  the  worthy  parish 
ooanoillw  didn't  know  half  the  roks 
of  the  game^  and  was  abodng  the 
ones  that  ha  did  know. 

We  all  of  OS  agreed,  iHmd  w«  met 
at  praotioe  on  the  following  Monday, 
that  we  were  even  more  onlodiy  tiiaa 
nsual  oa  this  ooeeaiaii.  What  eoald 
be  more  untoward  thaa  the  hg/k  that 
Johnny  Gee  was  oaa|^fc  off  tiie  ftnfe 
ball  he  tried  to  lift  t  ThWbhepUyed 
aorofls  at  it  with  hii  ha%  hoi  thai 
waa  BBJntentional.  It  waa  gBomnDj 
aoknowledged  that  "Hor*^  did  a 
■mart  thing  whan  ha  mhbed  Ua  am 
after  giving  a  oatoh,  aad  waa  rolad 
not  oat.  WhMi  a  htfB  hmtf  ap- 
peared on  his  band  itwwbo'  ooozm^ 
too  late  to  make  waf  tnm,  Tkavit 
made  one  big  hit^  on  wUoh  fa»  loodly 
erpatiated,  hot  waa  ant  baek  villi 
a  ball  bowled,  it  appeared,  vhaa  ha 
waant  ready — wbkik  iraa  dmlf  • 
orying  shame. 

The  time  to  dnnr  akampi  «•■  at 
hand,  and  no  viotim  IwiHiiig  in  Hm 
dentists  chair  eonld  have  wgarfad  it 
with  more  agoo^  of  iaapww  ttan  w 
did.  Yoong  Adaina  fraaa  FatrkM 
Town  vaa  making  the  aeon  ior  w^ 
and  Art  was  keeping  Us  lad  t^u 
Kve  minntea  mon^  and 
to  wini  We  ahoated  afc 
A  awift  faaU  tha*  mptni  Mm  * 
maiT  "  ooaft  of  paint "  to  bine  l«i»«nd 
Art  8  bails  ^ed  away  for  two  hyea. 
A  tie!  Art  showed  an  esagfantad 
oareleaaneaB.  A^^twm^  atrvok  tlia  ball 
past  point  and  called  to  his  noHaBga>i 

"Not  I,"  answered  Art  with  • 
loidly  disdain.  "I  isn't  gannhi'  tl 
run  fur  sich  a  lahtle  'on  I " 

The  next  moment  he  waa  fllaan 
bowled.  We  orowded  roond  Qaakand 
explained  to  him  oar  ^knm  oC  hla 
oondttct.  We  put  the  eaaa  <|ilto 
plainly,  but  he  waa  not  at  all  WMed. 
He  said,  "Ah  wasn't  gannin'  «i  nn 
fur  sich  a  hhtle  on.  Why  dUn't  '• 
'itit'aidart    itAwndl" 
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The  extensive  pi-eparations  which 
are  now  being  made  for  celebrating 
the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Hector 
Berlioz  are  sufficiently  suggestive  of 
the  change  that  has  come  over  the 
world  of  music  since  the  days  of  the 
older  masters.  Mendelssohn  declared 
that  after  touching  a  score  of  Berlioz 
soap  and  water  were  imperatively 
necessary,  and  that  was  the  general 
view  of  his  time.  Wagner  had  not 
arrived.  Music  was  built  exclusively 
upon  classical  models,  and  the  man 
who  was  original  enough  to  strike  out 
a  design  for  himself  was  regarded  as 
an  object  suitable  only  for  a  musical 
strait- jacket. 

In  one  chapter  of  his  autobiography 
Berlioz  has  described,  with  inimitable 
skill,  his  three  days'  agonies  when 
writing  a  musical  critique.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  difficulty  besets 
the  individual  who  sits  down  to  write 
a  sketch  of  the  most  daringly  original 
of  all  composers.  Biographers  of 
Schumann  have  complained  that  the 
literary  side  of  his  career  has  not  been 
sufficiently  dwelt  upon  because  of  the 
more  pressing  claims  of  his  music. 
In  Hector  Berlioz  we  have  to  look 
not  only  at  the  composer  and  the 
literary  man,  but  at  several  other 
characters  besides.  With  bis  music 
he  shook  his  time  like  a  volcanic 
eruption ;  with  his  caustic  pen  and 
bitter  tongue  he  excited  the  wrath  of 
nearly  all  contemporary  artists ;  and 
when,  as  a  conductor,  he  took  up  the 
baton,  it  was  to  show  himself  almost 
inspired — ^provided  he  liked  the  com- 
poser !  No  such  combination  has  ever 
appeared  in  the  history  of  the  musical 
art.     Berlioz's  compositions  stand  ab- 


solutely alone  in  their  kind;  and 
Berlioz  himself — ^he  is  the  one  fiery 
meteor  in  the  musical  heavens,  the 
flaming  portent  at  which  we  still  look 
with  mingled  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment. 

It  would  take  a  long  time  to  tell 
all  the  interesting  details  of  the  life- 
story  of  this  singular  being.  Happily 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  anything 
that  is  not  of  interest.  His  father,  a 
medical  man,  was  a  freethinker,  his 
mother  a  <Uvote.  The  father  wanted 
to  make  him  a  medical  man  too,  bat 
Hector  rebelled,  and  gave  himself  np 
to  music.  "  Become  a  physician  I " 
he  cried ;  "  study  anatomy ;  dissect ; 
take  part  in  horrible  operations  t  No, 
no  !  That  would  be  a  total  subver- 
sion of  the  natural  course  of  my  life." 
True,  he  did  give  medicine  a  trial. 
But  it  was  only  a  trial.  On  entering 
the  dissecting  room  he  was  so  con- 
vulsed with  horror  that  he  jumped 
from  the  window  and  rushed  to  his 
lodgings  in  an  agony  of  dread  and 
disgust.  It  bad  to  be  music  in  spite 
of  father  and  everything. 

Unaccountably  enough,  Berlioz  took 
to  the  flute  (later  he  took  to  the 
guitar !),  and,  like  Wagner,  was  never 
proficient  at  the  piano.  As  a  child 
he  delighted  in  books  of  travel,  a  trait 
which  was  exemplified  in  after  years 
by  his  incessant  wanderings.  As  a 
scholar  he  was  dull  enough  till  he 
read  Virgil,  when  the  story  of  Dido 
aroused  his  sympathy  and  awakened 
bis  love  of  literature.  To  the  last 
the  sorrows  of  Dido  moved  him,  and 
one  of  his  latest  works  was  Lbs 
Tbotbns  a.  Cabthags.  Musically  he 
was  no  prodigy ;  indeed,  his  taste  for 
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Yum  did  nobly.  Several  of  the  John 
Street*™  weut  (out)  in  bodily  fear  of 
him,  and  said  so,  whereat  be  laughed 
aloud  in  pride. 

Horry  stotxl  at  mid-wicket  and 
directed  operations.  "  Ay,  that  near 
knocked  'im !  .  .  .  A  lahtle 
further  up,  John  William 
Get  well  on  to  yon  off  stump 
Tak'  a  longer  run  .  .  .  Pitch 
'em  hup — well  hup,  sir — no,  not  that 
length  ! "  The  ball  was  rushing 
through  distant  clover. 

"  I  know — I  know,"  answered  John 
William  with  some  heat.  "  I  slipped 
that  time." 

Art  was  in  his  element  now.  He 
wa»  changing  the  bowlers,  ordering 
the  fielders,  advising  the  batsmen, 
and  thoroughly  enjoying  himself. 
Then  be  confiscated  the  boll  and 
took  an  over,  whereupon  the  young 
men  from  John  Street  enjoyed  them- 
selves. 

The  hot  afternoon  wore  on.  A  re- 
lay of  nine  of  Ruddiman's  daughters 
came  to  sit  on  the  gross,  that  yonth 
and  beauty  should  not  be  wanting, 
and  quite  twenty  spectators  gathered 
about  the  scorers,  who  were  making 
chaoa  of  the  printed  form  in  the 
customary  manner. 

At  length  all  the  John  Streeters 
were  disposed  of,  partly  by  John 
William,  partly  by  Johnny,  but 
chiefly  by  Groom  Ruddiman.  He 
was  the  umpire.  Leaning  with  dig- 
nity on  his  bat  (why  does  a  country 
umpire  wear  a  bat  t  It  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  game)  the  farmer 
stood  and  gave  judgement,  looking 
far  too  impressive  to  be  doubted  or 
flouted.  Did  he  not  examine  the 
whole  pitch  carefully,  before  he  de- 
clared a  man  stumped  1  Did  ho  not 
go  into  some  elaborate  calculations 
with  a  bat  and  a  wicket  before  pro- 
nouncing a  townsman  as  "  leg-before  "  1 
After  such  evidence  of  impartiality 
it  was  mere  spite  which  caused  the 


foe  l^  prottHt  that  the  worthy  parish 
C'OUucUlor  didn't  know  half  the  rules 
of  the  game,  and  was  abusing  the 
ones  that  he  did  know. 

We  all  of  US  agreed,  when  we  met 
at  practice  on  the  following  Monday, 
that  we  were  even  more  unlucky  than 
usual  on  this  occasion.  What  could 
be  more  untoward  than  the  fact  that 
Johnny  Gee  was  caught  o£F  the  first 
ball  he  tried  to  lift  1  True,  he  played 
across  at  it  with  his  bat,  but  that 
was  unintentional.  It  was  generally 
acknowledged  that  "Hor"  did  a 
smart  thing  when  he  rubbed  his  arm 
after  giving  a  catch,  and  was  ruled 
not  out.  Wlien  a  large  lump  ap- 
peared on  his  hand  it  was,  of  course, 
too  late  to  make  any  fuss.  Travis 
made  one  big  hit,  on  which  he  loudly 
expatiated,  but  was  sent  back  with 
a  ball  bowled,  it  appeared,  when  he 
wasn't  ready — which  was  clearly  a 
crying  shame. 

The  time  to  draw  stumps  was  at 
hand,  and  no  victim  trembling  in  the 
dentist's  chair  could  have  regarded  it 
with  more  agony  of  suspense  than  we 
did.  Young  Adams  from  Patrick's 
Town  was  making  the  score  for  us, 
and  Art  was  keeping  his  end  up. 
Five  minutes  more,  and  three  runs 
to  win !  We  shouted  at  every  ball. 
A  swift  ball  that  required  the  custo- 
mory  "  coat  of  paint  "  to  have  lowered 
Art's  bails  sped  away  for  two  byes. 
A  tie  I  Art  showed  an  exaggerated 
carelessness,  Adams  struck  the  ball 
past  point  and  called  to  his  colleague. 

"Not  I,"  answered  Art  with  a 
lordly  disdain.  "  I  isn't  gannin'  ti 
run  fur  sich  a  lahtle  un  ! " 

The  next  moment  ho  was  clean 
bowled.  Wo  crowded  round  Gee,  and 
explained  to  him  our  views  of  his 
conduct.  We  put  the  case  quite 
plainly,  but  he  was  not  at  all  moved. 
He  said,  "  Ah  wasn't  gannin'  ti  run 
fur  sich  a  lahtle  un.  Why  didn't  'e 
'it  it  'arder  ?     Ah  wud  I " 


■ 
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The  extensive  preparations  wWch 
aro  now  being  made  for  celebrating 
the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Hector 
Berlioz  are  sufficiently  suggestive  of 
tlio  change  that  has  come  over  the 
world  of  music  since  the  days  of  the 
older  masters.  Mendelssohn  declared 
that  after  touching  a  score  of  Berlioz 
soap  and  water  were  imperatively 
necessary,  and  that  was  the  general 
view  of  his  time.  Wagner  had  not 
arrived.  Music  was  built  exclusively 
upon  classical  models,  and  the  man 
who  was  original  enough  to  strike  out 
a  design  for  himself  was  regarded  as 
an  object  suitable  only  for  a  musical 
strait  jacket. 

In  one  chapter  of  his  autobiography 
Berlioz  has  described,  with  inimitable 
skill,  his  three  days'  agonies  when 
writing  a  musical  critique.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  difficulty  besets 
the  individual  who  sits  down  to  write 
a  sketch  of  the  most  daringly  original 
of  all  composers.  Biographers  of 
Schumann  have  complained  that  the 
literary  side  of  his  career  has  not  been 
sufficiently  dwelt  upon  because  of  the 
more  pressing  claims  of  his  music. 
In  Hector  Berlioz  we  have  to  look 
not  only  at  the  composer  and  the 
literary  man,  but  at  several  other 
characters  besides.  With  his  music 
he  shook  his  time  like  a  volcanic 
eruption ;  with  his  caustic  pen  and 
bitter  tongue  he  excited  the  wrath  of 
nearly  all  contemporary  artists  ;  and 
when,  as  a  conductor,  he  took  up  the 
baton,  it  was  to  show  himself  almost 
inspired — provided  he  liked  the  com- 
poser !  No  such  combination  has  ever 
appeared  in  the  history  of  the  musical 
art.     Berlioz's  compositions  stand  ab- 


solutely alone  in  their  kind]  and 
Berlioz  himself — he  is  the  one  fiery 
meteor  in  the  musical  heavens,  the 
flaming  portent  at  which  we  still  look 
with  mingled  admiration  and  astoniah- 
ment. 

It  would  take  a  long  time  to  tell 
all  the  interesting  details  of  the  life- 
story  of  this  singular  being.  Happily 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  anything 
that  is  not  of  interest.  His  father,  a 
medical  man,  was  a  freethinker,  his 
mother  a  ddvote.  The  father  wanted 
to  make  him  a  medical  man  too,  but 
Hector  rebelled,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  music.  "  Become  a  physician  !  " 
he  cried ;  "  study  anatomy  ;  dissect  j 
take  part  in  horrible  operations  1  No, 
no  !  That  would  be  a  total  subver- 
sion of  the  natural  course  of  my  life." 
True,  he  did  give  medicine  a  trial. 
But  it  was  only  a  trial.  On  entering 
the  dissecting  room  he  was  so  con- 
vulsed with  horror  that  he  jumped 
from  the  window  and  rushed  to  his 
lodgings  in  an  agony  of  dread  and 
disgnat.  It  had  to  be  music  in  spite 
of  father  and  everything. 

Unaccountably  enough,  Berlioz  took 
to  the  flute  (later  he  took  to  the 
guitar  !),  and,  like  Wagner,  was  never 
proficient  at  the  piano.  As  a  child 
he  delighted  in  books  of  travel,  a  trait 
which  was  exemplified  in  after  years 
by  his  incessant  wanderings.  As  a 
scholar  he  wa.s  dull  enough  till  he 
read  Virgil,  when  the  story  of  Dido 
aroused  his  sympathy  and  awakened 
his  love  of  literature.  To  the  last 
the  sorrows  of  Dido  moved  him,  and 
one  of  his  latest  works  was  Lbs 
Tkoyess  i  Carthage.  Musically  he 
was  no  prodigy ;  indeed,  his  taste  for 
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the  art  was  not  awakened  tilt  hi«  first 
ooraniunion,  when  his  passionate  emo- 
tion was  excited  by  a  hymn  set  to  a 
tune  taken  from  D'Alayrac's  forgotten 
opera  of  Nixa. 

By  the  time  that  he  entered  the 
Pari)!  Conservatoire  aa  a  pupil  of 
Lesueor,  the  inexorable  parent  had 
stopped  supplies,  and  young  Berlioz 
was  forced  to  earn  a  scanty  subsist- 
ence by  singing  in  the  chorus  of  an 
obscure  theatre.  He  gives  an  amus- 
ing account  of  his  going  to  compete 
with  the  Iiurde  of  applicants, — 
butchers,  bakers,  shop-apprentices — 
each  with  his  roll  of  music  under  his 
arm.  It  was  only  fifty  francs  a 
month  that  he  got  from  this  miser- 
able appointment,  but  even  that  was 
a  substantial  addition  to  his  resources. 
Hitherto  he  had  slept  in  an  unfur- 
nished garret,  and  shivered  under 
scanty  bedclothing,  eating  his  bread 
and  his  grapes  on  the  Pont  Neuf, 
wondering,  like  Hamlet,  whether  it 
might  not  be  better  to  take  arms 
against  his  sea  of  troubles  and  so  end 
them.  Now  he  was  able  to  house 
and  feed  himself  n  little  more  com- 
fortably. Berlioz  never  hesitated 
about  modes  of  making  a  living. 
Whatever  divine  afflatus  he  might 
have  been  conscious  of  possessing,  he 
seldom  trusted  to  it,  but  worked  as 
doggedly  at  writing  reviews,  singing 
in  theatres  and  elsewhere,  giving 
lessons,  and  "arranging"  music  for 
the  publishers  as  the  most  unimagi- 
native drudge.  At  the  Conservatoire 
he  was  treated  very  badly.  The 
director  of  those  days  was  that  dreary 
old  pedant  Cherubini,  who  positively 
hated  him,  no  doubt  because  of  his 
light-hearted  contempt  for  the  tradi- 
tional ruloa  of  harmony  and  counter- 
point. It  was  the  case  of  Haydn 
and  Beethoven  over  again,  with  differ- 
ences. Beethoven  went  to  Haydn 
for  lessons  and  then  declared  that 
Haydn    taught    him    nothing.     But 


Beethov'en  was  already  a  musical 
revolutionist ;  Haydn  was  content  to 
walk  in  the  old  ways.  The  two  men 
belonged  almost  to  different  centuries, 
and  the  disposition  which  the  younger 
artist  had  for  "splendid  experiments" 
must  have  seemed  to  the  mature  musi- 
cian little  better  than  madness  and 
licentious  irregularity. 

So  it  was  with  Cherubini  and  Ber- 
lioz. It  is  positively  staggering  to 
recall  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  such 
a  remarkable  achievement  as  the 
SruPHONiE  Fantastkjuk,  which  he 
wrote  while  a  pupil  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire, Berlioz  was  repeatedly  plucked, 
and  was  awarded  a  prize  for  compo- 
sition only  after  the  fourth  trial. 
Imagine  Sebastian  Bach  being  told 
that  he  was  unsuccessful  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists !  But  what,  in- 
deed, could  be  expected  of  the  Paris 
of  that  time?  Even  Beethoven  was 
hardly  tolerated  there  in  Berlioz's 
student  days.  Conductors  cut  and 
carved  him  to  suit  the  French  taste, 
which  pronounced  him  "  bizarre,  in- 
coherent, diffuse,  bristling  with  rough 
modulations  and  wild  harmonies,  des- 
titute of  melody,  forced  in  expression, 
noisy,  and  fearfully  difficult."  Even 
England  would  have  none  of  the 
Bonn  master's  now  immortal  works. 
To  John  Bull  they  were  but  "  the 
obstreperous  roarings  of  modern 
frenzy."  If  it  was  so  with  Bee- 
thoven, what  measure  of  tolerance 
could  be  expected  for  Berlioz  ?  For- 
tunately he  was  not  easily  put  out  by 
opposition.  The  anti-pathetic  treat- 
ment of  Cherubini  and  the  dona  only 
stimulated  him  to  greater  exertion, 
and  his  triumph  came  at  last  in 
iy30,  when  lie  took  the  first  prize 
(the  famous  Prix  de  Rome)  with  the 
cantata  Sardanapale.  This  prize 
carries  with  it  a  government  pension 
supporting  the  winner  for  three  years 
at  Rome.     Thither  Berlioz  now  went, 
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rather  unwillingly,  as  he  tells  xxh. 
Haydn  and  Chopin  sighed  for  Italy, 
which  neither  of  them  ever  saw,  and 
Handel  had  his  severe  German  style 
chastened  by  intercourse  with  tlie 
musicians  of  that  land  of  song.  To 
Berlioz  Italy  was  entirely  barren,  an 
arid  wilderness,  without  one  oasis  to 
refresh  tho  thirsty  soul.  He  hated 
Rome :  Il{>me  had  only  pictures  and 
statues.  Ho  had  no  eye  for  pictures, 
and  when  he  speaks  of  Rome's  trea- 
sures of  that  kind,  it  is  generally  in 
disparaging  terms.  There  is  hardly 
anything  more  singular — a  man  who 
lox'ed  beauty  in  nature,  in  form,  in 
poetry,  in  literature,  and  yet  was 
utterly  insensible  to  painting,  the 
beat  exponent  of  nature,  and  the 
sister  of  music  and  poetry. 

The  autobiography  contains  much 
that  is  of  curious  interest  regarding 
this  interval  of  study  in  Italy.  Ono 
judges  that  Berlioz  did  very  little  real 
study.  Stevenson  "  looked  in  "  at  hia 
classes  at  Edinburgh  University  when 
the  day  happened  to  be  wet.  Berlioz 
did  much  the  same  in  Rome.  He  was 
A  dreamer  and  liked  to  roam  about  in 
the  moonlight  in  search  of  adventures. 
The  ruins  of  the  Coliseum  were  a 
favourite  haunt,  and  the  lonely  Cam- 
pagna  was  often  visited  by  the  lonely 
musician.  Berlioz  declared  that  Italy 
could  teach  him  nothing  of  his  art. 
Italian  music  was  to  him  anathema 
maranalha,  just  as  it  was  to  Wagner. 
He  went  to  the  theatres  only  to  find 
that  everything, — orchestra,  dramatic 
unity,  and  what  not — was  sacrificed 
to  vocal  display.  At  St.  Peter's  and 
the  Sistiue  Chapel  religious  earnest- 
ness and  dignity  were  frittered  away 
in  pretty  part-singing,  in  mere  frivolity 
and  meretricious  display.  The  word 
»ymphnny  was  not  known,  except  to 
indio.ate  an  indescribable  noise  before 
the  rising  of  the  curtain.  Nobody 
had  heard  of  Weber  and  Beethoven 
(this  was  in  1830,  remember);  and 


Mozart,  dead  all  but  forty  years,  w&s 
mentioned  by  a  well-known  musical 
connoisseur  as  a  young  man  of  great 
promise  !  "  Such  surroundings  as 
these,"  says  a  biographer,  "  were  a 
species  of  purgatory  to  Berlioz,  against 
whose  bounds  he  fretted  and  raged 
without  intermission.  The  director's 
receptions  were  signalised  by  the  per- 
formance of  insipid  cavatina.s,  and  from 
these,  as  from  hia  companions'  revels, 
in  which  he  would  sometimes  indulge 
with  the  maddest  debauchery,  as  if 
to  kill  his  own  thoughts,  he  would 
escape  to  wander  in  the  majestic 
ruins  of  tho  Coliseum,  and  see  tho 
magic  Italian  mtwnlight  shimmer 
through  its  broken  arches." 

Berlioz  never  completed  his  time 
in  Italy.  He  managed  to  get  the 
last  six  months  of  his  exile  remitted, 
and  he  went  back  to  Paris  in  a 
furious  paroxysm  of  rage.  There 
was  a  woman  in  the  question,  and 
a  rival  had  appeared.  Berlioz,  like 
Bums,  was  always  in  love  —  more 
or  leas.  To  him,  as  to  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  the  silent  note  which  Cupid 
struck  was  far  sweeter  than  the 
8(jund  of  an  instrument.  Before  he 
was  twelve  he  had  a  grande  passion, 
one  that  lasted  till  his  death.  He 
loved  the  beautiful  Estelle  —  Stella 
Montis,  he  called  her.  He  wor- 
shipped her  largo  eyes,  her  long 
hair,  her  pink  shoes  ;  he  hatod  his 
officer-uncle  who  danced  with  the 
goddess.  Ei)  telle  was  nineteen. 
Hector  twelve ;  and  apparently  she 
was  more  amused  than  sympathetic 
with  the  boy's  mad  admii-ation. 
She  even  forgot  it.  He  saw  her  no 
more   for  seventeen  years,   and  then 

she  was  Madame  F .    She  did  not 

recognise  her  juvenile  admirer  in 
the  young  man  who,  unwarned  of 
her  approach,  handed  her  a  letter 
from  his  mother ;  but  he  remem- 
bered her,  and  the  sigiit  only  re- 
vived  agonies   of   disappointed    love. 


One  thinks  of  Goethe  and  his 
Gretchen, — Goethe  the  youth  of  fif- 
teen, who  was  80  mortiJied  when  he  was 
told  how  the  object  of  his  adoration 
had  declared  that  she  always  treated 
him  as  a  child,  and  that  her  inclina- 
tion towards  him  was  "  truly  sisterly." 
Goethe  took  "  dreadfully  ill  "  over 
this  business ;  Berlioz  went  and  con- 
soled himnelf  with  another  love  aSair. 
This  time  it  was  a  Mile.  M — . 
She  was  a  frivolous  and  unscrupulous 
Parisian  beauty,  and  she  drained  his 
none  too  well  filled  purse  very  freely, 
much  as  the  Signora  Polzelli  of 
Count  Esterhazy's  musical  establish- 
ment drained  the  purse  of  baud- 
master  Haydn.  Berlioz  hod  to 
leave  his  lady  behind  when  ho 
went  to  Italy,  and  his  absence  made 
her  fonder  of  somebody  else.  In 
fact  she  was  now  going  to  be  married. 
The  news  reached  Hector  in  Rome, 
just  as  he  was  thinking  of  packing 
up  and  returning  leisurely  to  Paris. 
It  sliould  have  gladdened  his  hoart, 
but  instead  of  that  it  set  up  a  spirit 
of  revenge,  and  he  hurried  off  with 
pistols  in  his  pockets,  not  even  wait- 
ing for  passports.  He  attempted  to 
cross  the  frontier  in  woman's  clothes, 
and  was  arrested.  Ultimately  he 
got  to  the  capital  after  a  variety 
of  little  adventures,  but  by  that 
time  bis  wrath  hod  cooled  down 
and  he  found  no  use  for  his  pistols. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic episodes  in  Berlioz's  career. 
Berlioz  did  nothing  by  halves.  As 
one  of  his  biographers  has  put  it, 
his  finely  adjusted  mind  worked  only 
at  high  pressure ;  he  either  did 
things  or  did  them  not.  All  through 
his  life  he  was  wildly  enthusiastic ; 
and  whether  he  was  writing  a  love- 
letter  or  a  symphony,  whether  he 
presided  over  the  production  of  his 
latest  opera,  or  assisted  at  the  ex- 
humation of  his  wife's  bones,  he 
addressed  himself  to  his  task  with 


a  whole  heart  and  with  a  deter- 
mination to  extract  the  last  flavour 
from  each  experience.  Every  sensa- 
tion of  his  existence  was  a  cup  to  be 
drained  to  the  dregs,  and  he  smacked 
his  lips  almost  as  heartily  over  the 
bitter  draught  as  over  the  sweet. 

Berlioz  certainly  had  some  bitter 
draughts  to  swallow.  I  have  been 
speaking  of  his  love  affairs.  The 
romantic  passion  which  most  in- 
fluenced his  life  began  when  he  had 
reached  the  comparatively  sober  age 
of  twenty-seven.  He  had  caught 
the  contagion  of  an  enthusiasm  for 
Shakespeare  which,  thanks  mainly 
to  Victor  Hugo,  was  then  raging 
in  Paris.  Ophelia  and  Juliet  were 
his  favourite  heroines,  and  Ophelia 
and  Juliet  were  being  impersonated 
by  Harriet  Smithson,  a  pretty 
Irish  actress,  over  whose  charms 
a  good  many  people  at  home  had 
lost  their  wits,  Harriet  created 
quite  a  furore  among  the  excitable 
Parisians ;  but  while  for  the  most 
part  she  was  merely  admired  by  other 
men,  she  became  with  Berlioz 
the  object  of  a  perfectly  devouring 
passion.  To  him  she  was  a  celes- 
tial divinity,  a  lovely  ideal  of  art 
and  beauty,  a  personification  of  the 
transcendent  genius  of  Shakespeare 
himself.  To  win  this  angelic  being 
became  the  chief  end  of  his  existence. 
"Oh,  that  I  could  find  her!"  he 
exclaims,  "  the  Juliet,  the  Ophelia 
that  my  heart  calls  to ;  that  I  could 
drink  in  the  intoxication  of  mingled 
joy  and  sadneas  that  only  true  love 
knows  !  Could  I  but  rest  in  her  arms 
one  autumn  eve,  rocked  by  the  north 
wind  and  sleeping  my  last  sleep." 
A  French  philosopher  who  argues  that 
love  is  a  disease,  says  no  man  raves 
about  a  woman  unless  he  is  a  bit 
"off  colour."  Berlioz  was  very  much 
off  colour.  But  he  meant  to  have 
the  Juliet  that  his  heart  called  to 
before  he  fell  into  his  last  sleep. 


I 


4 


His  first  step  was  to  give,  at  great 
expense,  a  concert  at  which  he  hoped 
his   Harriet   would  be  pr&sent.     Un- 
luckily the  concert  proved  a  failure, 
and,  worst  of  all,  the  adored  one  was 
not  there — she  had  not   even  heard 
of  it.     Berlioz  was  in  utter  despair. 
But  fortune  favours  the  brave.      In 
course    of    time    (he    Shakespearean 
craze  began  to  wane,  and  Miss  Smith- 
son  found  herself  in  pecuniary  straits. 
Subsequently   she   had    a  fall,  broke 
her  leg,  and  was  incapacitated  from 
ever   again    appearing  on   the  stage. 
Now  was  Berlioz's  opportunity.     His 
passion    burned    aa  fiercely   as    ever, 
and   presently  he  was  on  his   knees 
before  the  enthralling  Harriet,  offer- 
ing  to   marry    her   and   to   pay  her 
debts.     She  accepted  him  out  of  her 
necessity,  and  the  wedding  was  cele- 
brated   without  delay,      Thus  began 
a   conuecbion    that   led   to   the  most 
deplorable   results.    An   old    English 
bishop    once    remarked    that    "  there 
is  but  one  shrew  in  all   the  world, 
and  every  man   liath   her."     Berlioz 
would  have  heartily  agreed  with  the 
bishop.       He    soon    discovered    that 
his  divinity  was   a    woman  of   fret- 
ful,   imperious     temper,     jealous    of 
mere   shadows,    and    (like    Haydn's 
wife)    caring  not    whether   her    hus- 
band   were   an  artist    or   a    cobbler, 
totally    lacking    in    sympathy    with 
his   ideals.     In   course   of    time   her 
peevish     plaints     and    ungovernable 
jealousy    fairly    damped     the     com- 
poser's   ardour,    and     in    the     end, 
(again  like  Haydn)  he  went  his  own 
way,    and    provided    for    her    living 
apart.     Berlioz  came  very  creditably 
out    of     this    unfortunate    business. 
One   child,   a  son,  was  born   of   the 
union,    and    his    loss    at    sea   while 
cruising   on   a    man-of-war   was    one 
of  the  severest  blows   that  he  expe- 
rienced    in     his     sadly     embittered 
existence. 

But  to  return  to  Berlioz's  profes- 


sional career.  Back  in  Paris,  fresli 
from  his  "studios"  in  Italy,  the  young  | 
artist  soon  found  that  he  could  not 
live  by  writing  music.  He  had  been 
unpopular  at  the  Conservatoire;  and  ^ 
he  was  still  more  unpopular  now. 
His  insolence,  his  eccentricity,  his 
innovations,  raised  him  up  a  host  of 
enemies ;  and  matters  were  not  im- 
proved when  he  eventually  became  a 
musical  critic,  and  scarified  hapless 
conventional  musicians  and  managers 
with  his  scathing  words.  Much  has 
been  written  about  the  savage  way 
in  which  Berlioz  was  attacked  during 
almost  the  whole  of  his  professional 
life.  Here  is  a  suggestive  extract 
from  The  Experiuental  Novel  of 
the  late  M.  Zola.  "  Since  Berlioz's 
death,"  says  the  novelist, 

we  know  what  his  triumph  has  been. 
To-day  we  bow  reverently  before  his 
tomb  and  proclaim  him  the  glory  of  our 
modern  school.  This  great  man  whom 
they  vilified,  whom  they  dragged  in  the 
gutter  during  his  life,  ia  applauded  in  his 
coflBn.  All  the  lies  circulated  about  him, 
all  the  odious,  ridiculous  stories,  all  the 
sUly  attacks,  all  the  efforts  of  hatred  and 
envy  to  soil  him  have  disappeared  like 
dust  swept  away  by  the  wind ;  eind  he 
remains  standing  alone  in  his  glory.  It  is 
London,  it  is  St.  Petersburg,  it  is  Berlin, 
alas  1  which  were  right  in  opposition  to 
Paris.  But  do  you  think  that  this  example 
will  cure  the  crowd  of  its  frivolity  and 
fools  of  their  spite  when  brought  face  to 
face  with  individual  talent  ?  Ah,  no  ! 
To-morrow  an  original  musician  may  be 
born,  and  he  will  find  exactly  the  same 
hisses,  the  same  calumnies  and  will  have 
to  begin  exactly  the  same  battle  should 
he  desire  the  same  victory.  Stupidity 
and  unfairness  ore  eternal. 

This  is  putting  it  exactly  as  one 
might  expect  from  a  novelist  who  has 
constituted  himself  special  pleader. 
But  it  Is  all  an  exaggeration.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  antipathy  aroused  by 
his  music,  which  even  now  is  regarded 
as  sufiiciently  bizarre,  Berlioz  only  got 
what  he   gave  by  his  pen  and   his 
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tongue.  It  ia  a  duigeroas  thing  for  a 
compoaer  to  tarn  profesaioaal  musical 
critic  even  when  he  is  manfully  re- 
solved to  sink  Ilia  personal  prejudices  ; 
it  ia  a  still  more  dangerous  thing 
when,  of  set  purpose,  he  seeks  to 
estimate  tlie  work  of  others  accord- 
ing to  hiq  own  particular  shibboleth. 
Berlioz  hod  no  toleration  for  anything 
that  did  not  fit  in  with  his  peculiar 
art  theories.  The  great  masters  them- 
aelves  ho  held  in  scarcely  disguised 
contempt.  "  Bach  is  Bach,  just  as 
Ood  is  God,"  said  he ;  "  of  criticism 
nobody  thinks."  Ho  professed  to 
know  nothing  of  Handel ;  Haydn  lie 
laughed  to  scorn  as  a  pedantic  old 
baby.  He  had  no  patience  with 
Mozart,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life 
he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  hear 
Mendelssohn's  Elijah.  In  short,  his 
contention  seems  to  have  been,  in 
effect,  that  all  new  music  -should 
supply  the  quietus  for  the  music 
that  has  gone  before.  Insistence  on 
a  doctrine  of  that  kind  was  hardly 
likely  to  conciliate  those  musicians 
who,  like  Cherubini,  looked  exclu- 
sively to  the  past  for  musical 
guidance.  But  this  was  a  small 
matter  compared  with  the  way  in 
which  Berlioz  wrote  and  spoke  of 
living  artists.  One  editor  stated  it 
very  well  when,  in  returning  his 
manuscript,  he  wrote :  "  Your  hands 
are  too  full  of  stones,  and  there  are 
too  many  glass  windows  about." 
Berlioz's  hands  were  always  full  of 
atones.  He  told  the  truth,  or  what 
seemed  to  him  the  truth,  and  never 
once  'considered  the  consequences. 
Read  his  letters  and  you  find  that 
he  introduced  the  most  cutting 
things,  often  in  the  form  of  post- 
scripts— questions  with  pointed  irony 
which,  as  someone  has  said,  resembled 
prussic  acid  made  of  bitter  almonds. 

Nor  was  it  in  Paris  only  that  he 
was  detested.  Wherever  his  name 
was   known    it    excited   resentment. 


Some  called  him  a  monster  ;  others 
called  him  a  mountebank.  Even 
about  his  appearance  people  began 
to  entertain  the  most  absurd  ideas. 
They  imagined  him  to  be  a  kind  of 
ogre,  a  man  who  might  have  been 
in  prison  like  Stradivarius,  or,  like 
Paganini,  have  tickled  bis  wife  to 
death.  The  music-seller,  Johann  Hof- 
mann,  of  Prague,  exhibited  in  his 
shop  a  plaster  impression  of  the  well- 
known  bust  of  Caracalla  from  the 
Capitoline  Museum.  If  visitors 
pointed  out  this  tiger-like  face,  dis- 
torted in  demoniacal  fury,  and  aaked, 
shuddering,  whom  it  represented,  the 
waggish  Hofmann  would  say  :  "  It  ia 
the  portrait  of  the  famous  Berlioz." 
It  was  the  same  everywhere.  He 
was  abused  at  home  and  ignored 
abroad — "a  physician  who  plays  the 
guitar  and  fancies  himself  a  com- 
poser." No  doubt  Berlioz  did  suffer 
a  vast  amount  of  injustice,  but  his 
suffering  was  due  at  least  as  much  to 
his  own  reckless  lack  of  discretion  in 
print  and  speech  as  to  the  daring 
qualities  of  bis  music.  "  He  who  has 
a  thousand  friends  has  not  a  friend 
to  spare,"  says  the  poet.  Berlioz  had 
few  friends  to  begin  with,  and  most 
of  the  few  he  converted  into  enemies 
before  he  had  travelled  far  in  his 
strenuous  and  stormy  career. 

Of  the  part  of  that  career  still 
unnoticed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much.  It  was  the  same  thing  right 
on  to  the  end  :  an  indomitable  fight 
with  poverty  and  persistent  opposi- 
tion, one  great  work  after  another 
falling  still-born  on  the  public  interest. 
"In  all  art  history,"  says  a  writer 
on  the  subject,  "there  is  no  more 
masterful,  heroic  struggle  than  Berlioz 
waged  for  thirty-five  years,  firm  in  his 
belief  that  some  time,  if  not  during 
his  own  life,  his  principles  would  be 
triumphant,  and  his  name  ranked 
among  the  immortals."  In  the  mean- 
while he  had  to  solve  the  problem  of 


living,  and  he  solved  it  by  continuing 
his  newspaper-writing.  We  get  a 
vivid  idea  of  his  misery  from  that 
remarkable   book,   the   M^moires    de 

■  Hector  Berlioz,  which  can  be  read 
from  cover  to  cover  as  one  reads  the 
most  enthralling  romance.      "Let  me 

■  stand  all  day,  baton  in  hand,"  he 
says,  "  training  a  chorus,  singing  their 
parts  myself,  and  beating  the  measure 
until  I  spit  blood,  and  cramp  seizes 
my  arm ;  let  me  carry  desks,  double 
basses,  remove  platforms,  nail  planks 
like  a  porter  or  a  carpenter,  and  then 

■  spend  the  night  in  rectifying  the 
errors  of  copyists.  That  belongs  to 
my  musical  life,  and  I  bear  it  without 
thinking  of  it,  as  the  hunter  bears 
the  thousand  fatigues  of  the  chase. 
But  to  scribble  eternally  for  a  liveli- 

Ihood — !  "  Here  was  the  bitterness 
of  the  situation.  The  general  public, 
his  countrymen  and  feUow-citizens, 
would  have  none  of  Berlioz  the  com- 
poser, but  Berlioz  the  writer  of  caustic 
I  criticisms,  the  man  whose  pen  was 
"  ready,  aye  ready  "  for  the  fray — 
that  was  the  man  with  whom  they 
laughed  aa  they  contemplated  the 
writhing  victims  of  his  merciless  satire. 
Just  before  his  death,  a  lonely,  em- 
bittered man,  old  at  sixty-five,  they 
began  to  have  some  faint  glimmerings 
of  his  greatness.  But  what  did  it 
^1  matter  then?  In  1869  he  went  to 
^"  hia  rest.  Many  eulogies  were  uttered 
over  his  grave,  and  someone  most  ap- 

Ipropr lately  quoted  from  the  epitaph 
of  Marshal  T^i^mlce :  "  Quiet  at  last, 
who  never  was  quiet  before." 
To  give  anything  like  an  adequate 
estimate  of  Berlioz  as  a  composer  at 
the  tail-end  of  a  short  article  is  mani- 
featly  impossible.  His  works,  never 
popular  in  his  own  day,  are  not 
popular  now.  The  general  idea  is 
that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  them  are  cast  in  so  gigantic  a 
mould  ;  that  they  call  for  orchestral 
and   otiier    resources   seldom   at    the 


command  of  the  modern  conductor. 
But  this  is  quite  an  erroneous  idea. 
Wagner  calls  for  greater  resources  than 
Hector  Berlioz,  and  modern  orchestras 
are  equal  to  Wagner  at  all  points. 
The  reason  for  Berlioz  not  having 
made  his  way  to  the  heart  of  the 
general  musical  public  is  altogether 
different.  It  lies,  as  a  German  critic 
has  well  phrased  it,  in  the  irregu- 
larities of  his  compositions,  in  the 
forcible  transgression  of  the  ever- 
immovable  boundary  of  the  beautiful 
and  true,  in  the  repulsive  passages 
which  cannot  be  balanced  by  the 
beautiful  parts  that  often  stand  close 
to  them.  Berlioz  knew  no  other 
regulator  for  his  music  than  poetical 
intention,  poetical  intention  of  the 
widest  description,  for  which  he  took 
the  material  from  Shakespeare,  Goethe, 
Byron,  and  others.  His  music  puffs 
itself  out  to  appear  as  great  aa  a 
Lear,  a  Faust.  The  old  warning  of 
JEsof  does  not  frighten  him.  At 
last  the  inevitable  happens :  the 
inflated  creation  bursts  !  Nor  is  this 
all.  Berlioz  was  far  too  fond  of  the 
horrible.  Like  Baudelaire,  he  would 
rather  evoke  the  shudder  than  call 
up  a  pleasant  sensation.  His  Faust 
must  be  sent  to  hell,  in  spite  of 
Goethe's  general  pardon.  "It  is 
more  effective  so,"  he  said.  A  single 
Satan  makes  ten  times  the  noise  of 
a  chorus  of  angels. 

Berlioz  has  been  classed  with  the 
Romantics.  A  Romantic  he  un- 
questionably was  by  temperament; 
but  his  music, — all  colour,  nuance, 
and  brilliancy — is  not  genuinely 
romantic  in  its  themes.  Compare 
him  with  Schumann,  for  example, 
and  the  genuine  romanticist  kills  the 
virtuoso.  Berlioz  was  in  fact  a 
magnified  virtuoso.  His  orchestral 
technique  was  supreme,  but  his  music 
fails  to  force  its  way  into  the  soul. 
Aa  an  American  critic  remarked  the 
other   day,    it  pricks   the   nerves,   it 
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pleaaes  ooe'i  aeoM  of  the  giftantio, 
the  bixarre,  the  formless  ;  but  there 
is  nomethiiig  uncanny  about  it  all, 
as  if  some  huge  prehistoric  bird  were 
suliealjr  floating  about  in  a  sultry, 
cream-coloured  sky.  Heine  called 
him  "a  colossal  nightingale,  a  lark  of 
eagle  size,  Ruch  as  they  tell  us  ex- 
isted in  the  primeval  world."  And 
Heine,  amateur  as  he  was,  summed 
up  the  qualities  of  his  music  better 
than  any  one  I  know.  "  In  general," 
he  said,  "  Berlioz's  music  has  in  it 
something  primeval  if  not  antediluvian 
to  my  mind.  It  makes  me  think  of 
gigantic  species  of  extinct  animals, 
of  fabulous  empires  full  of  fabulous 
sins,  of  heaped-up  impossibilities.    His 


magical  aoeents  call  to  our  ininda 
Babylon,  the  hanging  gardens,  the 
wonders  of  Nineveh,  the  daring  edi- 
fices of  Mizraim."  Such,  in  e£Eect, 
was  the  style  of  the  man  who,  in 
Wagner's  words,  "  lies  buried  beneath 
the  ruins  of  his  own  machines." 
Whether  the  centenary  celebrations 
will  do  anything  towards  his  resusci- 
tation remains  to  be  seen.  A  four 
days'  festival,  a  Berlioz  album  con- 
taining special  articles  by  "  illustrious 
musicianH,"  and  a  new  edition  of  the 
Berlioz  compositions  in  fifteen  folio 
volumes  ought  to  have  some  effect  in 
that  direction. 

J.    CCTHBEBT    HaDOBN. 
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It  is  no  heresy  to  assert  that  there 
are  spots  in  the  sun.  And  therefore, 
while  we  all  agree  in  admiration  for 
the  United  States  of  America  (or, 
as  many  prefer  to  say,  our  blood- 
brothers  across  the  Atlantic — a  kin- 
ship which  America  seldom  disdains 
to  acknowledge),  while  we  sing  proper 
pceans  to  the  resourceful  commercialism 
and  sublime  if  somewhat  strident 
efficiency  of  these  highly  creditable 
relatives,  it  is  permissible  to  remind 
ourselves  that  even  iu  America  the 
last  perfection  of  political  development 
has  not  been  attained,  and  that  even 
efficiency  must  be  paid  for  at  a  price. 
In  plainer  language,  we  have  it  on 
the  word  of  an  intelligent  American 
that  in  the  chief  city  of  America, 
where  all  men  are  ej:  hypothesi  free, 
arbitrary  despotism — the  rule  of  an 
ii-responsible  individual  and  his 
eatellites-^-exists  for  all  citizens  who 
cannot  afford  a  costly  legal  struggle  ; 
and  that  this  oppressive  and  corrupt 
officialdom  is  maintained  by  the 
power  of  those  great  commercial  cor- 
porations whose  accumulated  millions 
are  the  inspiration  of  journalists 
and  the  contemporary  wonder  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Alfred  Hodder's  unusually 
readable  book '  is  primarily  an 
account  of  the  campaign  against 
Tammany  Hall  and  its  minions 
which  was  conducted  by  Judge 
Jerome,  first  in  his  judicial  capacity, 
then  as  a  candidate  for  office.  But 
in  its  essence  it  is  an  answer  to  the 
question :    Why  does   an   institution 


'  A  Fight    fob   the    City,    By  Alfred 
Hodder.    London  aad  Kew  York,  1903. 


like  Tammany  exist  in  a  country  like 
the  United  States'!  How  does  it 
come  to  be  possible  that  police- 
men in  New  York  should  be  deaf 
to  screams  for  help  proceeding  from 
certain  houses  1 

Mr.  Hodder,  who  is  like  so  many 
people  nowadays  self-consciously 
Anglo-Saxon,  but  who  lacks  some  of 
the  self-complacency  which  commonly 
completes  the  type,  attributes  these 
facts  to  a  racial  characteristic.  The 
Anglo-Saxon,  he  says,  is  an  idealist  in 
profession,  but  not  in  practice :  that 
is  why  foreigners  call  him  a  hypocrite. 
And  yet,  as  Mr.  Hodder  thinks,  the 
accusation  is  unjust,  because  the  New 
England  Puritan  honestly  believes 
that  good  is  done  by  enunciating 
principles  which  sound  well,  without 
any  intention  of  putting  them  in' 
practice.  And,  since  the  m< 
emphatic  way  of  enunciating 
principle  is  framing  it  into  a  law,  the 
American  statute-books  affirm  that 
it  shall  be  criminal  to  sell  drink  on 
Sundays,  criminal  to  keep  a  gaming- 
house, criminal  to  maintain  premises 
for  illicit  sexual  intercourse.  States 
compete  with  one  another  in  this 
declaration  of  ^-irtuous  principles; 
and  those  which  prohibit  alcohol 
altogether  simply  go  beyond  the  rest 
in  the  emphasis  with  which  they 
assert  that  diinking  whisky  is  an 
evil ;  they  do  not  at  all  propose  to 
prevent  or  desist  from  the  drinking 
of  whisky. 

Laws  of  this  kind  are  not  framed 
to  become  a  dead  letter ;  they  are 
designed  for  what  is  habitually  called 
(it  seems)  liberal  enforcement, — 
although  frugal  would  be  the  better 
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Adjective.  The  legislators  in  fact 
propoee  to  secure  for  the  community 
n.  doable  benefit  ;  first  the  moral  gain 
that  accrues  from  the  emphatic 
enunciation  of  a  virtuous  ordinance ; 
itecondly  the  practical  gain  of  enabling 
the  police  to  check  bad  cases — to 
interfere  when  the  thing  becomes  a 
nuisance.  Unhappily,  no  guiding 
lines  can  be  laid  down  by  the  Legisla- 
ture for  intervention,  because  if  you 
prohibit  in  tola  the  sale  of  drink  on 
Sundays,  it  is  impossible  to  add  a 
rider  specifying  the  conditions  under 
which  the  sale  shall  be  prohibited. 
Tlie  selection  of  those  who  must  bo 
made  examples  therefore  rests  with 
the  police  ;  and  since  all  persons  who 
sell  drink  on  Sundays  are  equally 
criminal  before  the  law,  but  all 
cannot  be  and  are  not  meant  to  be 
prosecuted,  the  policemen  have  to  be 
guided  in  their  selection  by  reasons  of 
personal  preference,  which  the  drink- 
sellers  are  not  slow  to  provide, 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  racial 
cleavage  in  America  begins  to  show 
itself.  The  Anglo-Saxons  make  the 
laws,  dictate  the  principles  ;  tlie  Irish 
and  the  Germans  enforce  them.  And, 
as  Mr.  Hodder  points  out,  if  Tammany 
is  a  society  for  the  exploitation  of 
vice,  it  is  also  up  to  a  certain  point 
an  agency  for  its  repres.iion.  Vice  is 
penalised,  not  legally  but  illegally. 

"  At  present,"  said  Mr.  Jerome  in 
one  of  his  public  addresses,  "  the 
police  force  and  the  politicians  are 
no  longer  content  with  levying  black- 
mail upon  gamblers.  They  insist  upon 
appointing  all  the  employees  of  the 
establishment,  except  the  doorkeeper 
who  is  a  confidential  employee  and 
not  subject  to  civil  service  rules ;  and 
further  they  insist  on  nominating  a 
partner  in  the  business  who  takes 
from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent.  Vice 
is  growing  almost  unprofitable  in  this 
community ;  it  is  in  need  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff." 


In  short  a  system  of  licensing  has 
been  devised  not  by  tlie  law  but  by 
its  administrators.  The  choice  of 
examples  cannot  be  made  haplmzard 
and  it  is  made  on  a  system  convenient 
to  those  who  select.  Publicans  and 
the  rest  have  immunity  if  they  pro- 
vide Tammany  with  funds  for  its 
political  purposes— on  which  funds  a 
handsome  percentage  is  levied  by  the 
collectors  of  this  illicit  tax.  The  fact 
to  note  is  that  neither  Mr.  Hodder 
nor  Mr.  Jerome  regards  ihis  as  an 
evil  arising  out  of  the  presence  in 
New  York  of  Irishmen  and  Germans ; 
they  both  admit  that  if  the  thing 
was  not  d(>ne  by  Tammany  which  is 
Democrat  il  would  be  done  by  some 
similar  body  among  the  Republicans. 
The  reason  why  the  power  of  New 
York  actually  rests  with  Tammany, 
that  is,  in  the  main,  with  the  Irisli, 
appears  to  be  that  this  illegal  organi- 
sation is  in  reality  a  clan,  and  the 
Irish  have  a  genius  for  clannishness. 
Mr.  Hodder  is  almost  disposed  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  Tammany. 

It  has  accomplished  quietly  and  effec- 
tually for  its  own  ixmumerable  members 
what  has  been  too  oft.cn  fussily  and 
inefTectually  attempted  for  the  community 
at  large.  It  has  supplied  in  time  of  need 
material  aid  without  the  intervention  of 
a  Charity  Organisation  and  legal  aid 
without  the  intervention  of  a  Legal  Aid 
Society. 

And  if  we  hear  more  of  Tammany 
than  of  other  agencies  for  conuption, 
that  is  not  because  its  representatives 
are  more  corrupt  but  because  they  are 
less  plausible.  The  conscience  of  New 
York  was  shocked  not  by  the  actions 
of  Mr.  William  Devery  but  by  his 
obiter  dicta — by  his  contemptuous 
flouting  of  principles  which  no  one 
expected  him  to  observe. 

Mr.  Devery  more  than  any  other 
man  seems  to  have  rendered  possible 
the  campaign  in  which  Judge  Jerome 
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lyed  so  prominent  a  part.     He  was 
Chief   of   Police  in  New   York   and 
held   court  weekly  on    Tuesdays,    to 
the  delight  and  scandal  of  the  city. 
One  of  his  police  was  brought  before 
hini  charged  with  reckless  use  of  his 
revolver.     "  Did  you  hit  your  man  ? 
No  1    Pined  thirty  days'  pay  for  not 
hittin'  him."     At  last  a  Committee  of 
Fifteen  was  appointed  unofficially  to 
enquire   into    the    conditions  of    Mr. 
Devery's  rule,  and  it  was  in  pursuing 
these  investigations  that  Judge  Jerome 
first  grew  notorious  or  notable.     He 
issued  the  search  warrants  on  demand, 
but,  instead  of  handing  them  to  the 
police  to  serve,   he  went      i   person. 
The    ordinary   channels    tor    issuing 
warning    thus   being    closed,    he  fre- 
quently came  upon  gambling  saloons 
in    fuU     swing,    and    when,  he    did, 
he    constituted    a   court    th,ere     and 
then.     No   one   was   sparea,   and  at 
last    one    high    public     oflicial    was 
obliged  to  explain  in  the  newspaper 
that  he  had   only  visited   the  place 
"  to  search  for  his  wayward  son."     In 
another  case  a  disorderly  Ijouse  was 
raided,  in  consequence  of  frequent  and 
unavailing  prayers  from  the  neighbour- 
hood to  the  police  for  its  suppression. 
When  the  raid  took  place,  the  police 
captain  was  discovered  in  one  of  the 
rooms.    Yet,  let  it  be  noted,  the  grand 
jury  refused  to  indict  this  credit  to 
the    force.      Another    police   officer, 
who    had     deserted     his    wife,    was 
sentenced   by    Mr.   Jerome   to    three 
months'  detention  for  failure  to  sup- 
port  his    three    children,    whom    he 
had    allowed    to    be    supported    in    a 
charitable  institution  for  four  years — 
during  all  which  time  he  was  in  the 
police-force.    On  his  release  he  had  to 
appear  before  Mr.  Devery  and  explain 
his  absence.     He  simply  pleaded  that 
he    had    been    sentenced   by   Judge 
Jerome ;    Mr.    Devery   at    once   dis- 
missed the  complaint,  and  gave  orders 
that  he  should  receive  his  pay  for  the 
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three   months   he   had   spent   in  the 
penitentiary. 

It  was  to  combat  this  kind  of  thing 
that  the  Fusion  Ticket  was  started  at 
the  elections  of  1901,  by  which  is 
meant  a  league  of  the  whole  Repub- 
lican party  with  all  those  who  stood 
for  decency.  Party  questions  were 
expressly  set  aside ;  the  Fusionists 
made  decency  their  one  cry.  Mr. 
Jerome  was  adopted  by  the  party  as 
candidate  for  the  post  of  District 
Attorney,  forced  on  the  Republican 
party  by  the  "  Citizens'  Union  " — the 
organisation  which  had  set  on  foot 
the  raids  in  whose  course  he  had 
grown  so  conspicuous.  Respectable 
politicians  distrusted  him,  for  there 
had  been  a  groat  lack  of  formality  in 
all  his  proceedings ;  he  had  helped 
to  "  rush  "  barred  doors,  he  had  pre- 
sided in  courts  constituted  as  has 
been  described,  seated  on  a  gaming 
table ;  people  had  begun  to  call  him 
"  Carrie  Nation  Jerome,"  as  if  he 
were  no  leas  wild  a  crusader  than  the 
temperance  lady  who  set  out  to  smash 
public  house  windows  and  furniture 
with  a  hatchet.  But  from  the 
raoment  that  he  appeared  on  the  plat- 
form it  was  evident  that  his  candida- 
ture was  the  popular  success  of  the 
list.  People  who  groaned  under  the 
police  tyranny,  working  men  in  tene- 
ment houses  who  found  that  prosti- 
tutes were  free  to  carry  on  their 
business  in  the  next  flat  to  some 
industrious  and  clean  living  family, 
realised  that  this  man  was  in  earnest, 
knew  the  truth  and  meant  to  speak  it. 

It  seems  that  he  undoubtedly  did 
so;  and  it  had  aJl  the  charm  of  a 
novelty.  The  first  danger  which 
threatened  his  candidature  was  tlie 
proposed  advent  of  fashionable  lady 
helpers  from  the  "  brownstone  dis- 
trict," or,  as  we  should  say,  from  the 
west  end.  Mr.  Jerome  went  up  to 
meet  an  audience  of  them  and  told 
them  "in  the  name  of  Qod  to  keep 
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above  Fourteenth  Street!"  The 
women  of  the  labouring  quarter 
had,  he  told  them,  "  forgotten  more 
politics  than  they  of  his  audience 
would  ever  learn."  They  knew 
nothing ;  it  was  too  late  to  learn ; 
there  wore  just  two  things  they  could 
do.  First,  they  could  raise  money. 
Secondly,  thoy  could  "  clean  their 
own  homes,"  and  see  that  their  own 
men  -  kind  voted  as  good  citizens 
should  do.  It  must  have  been  a 
stimulating  occasion,  and  one  would 
have  liked  to  hear  tlie  speech  and 
observe  the  audience.  Meekness  is 
no  trait  of  the  American  woman. 

However,  Mr.  Jerome  did  not  leave 
it  at  that.  Instead  of  letting  the 
rich  go  and  preach  duty  to  the  poor, 
be  continued  on  his  part  to  preach 
daty  to  the  rich,  and  especially  to 
rich  women,  the  chief  body-guard  and 
buttress  of  what  Mr.  Hodder  aptly 
calls  "  the  administrative  lie."  Ho 
explained  to  them  that  although  laws 
totally  prohibiting  prostitution  were 
passed  mainly  to  please  them  and 
persons  like  them,  the  evil  was  in- 
evitable and  could  not  be  stamped 
out ;  that,  if  openly  recognised  and 
admitted  as  inevitable,  the  evil  could 
be  dealt  with  "  scientifically  and 
coldly,"  whereas,  at  present  "  there  is 
not  a  man,"  he  said,  "  can  rise  on  the 
floor  of  the  Legislature  to  advocate 
laws  dealing  with  this  problem  in 
sane  and  sober  fashion,  without  know- 
ing that  he  will  meet  political  death 
as  he  finishes  his  speech."  While 
this  was  so,  no  hope  could  be  enter- 
tained of  changing  the  law.  And 
yet  while  the  law  stood  as  it  did,  he 
told  them,  there  could  be  no  prospect 
of  a  real  reform.  One  set  of  otBcials 
who  enjoyed  arbitrary  power  could 
be  removed  to  make  place  for  another, 
on  whom  the  possession  of  arbitrary 
power  would  have  the  same  result. 

Tlius  it  will  be  seen  that  the  object 
of  his  campaign  was  to  rally  the  forces 


of  decency  ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  was 
a  propaganda  it  was  addressed  to 
the  respectable  rich.  The  respectable 
poor  were  with  him.  Tliey  were 
quite  willing  to  sacrifice  the  law 
which  made  it  a  crime  to  keep  a 
disorderly  house  in  order  to  secure 
a  regulation  by  which  disorder  could 
be  dealt  with  whenever  it  became  a 
nuisance ;  by  wliich  the  prostitute 
could  at  least  be  restrained  from 
following  her  trade  in  crowded  tene- 
ment houses.  It  was  the  respectable 
rich  who  needed  to  be  convinced  that 
fine  sounding  laws  meant  the  immola- 
tion of  reality  on  the  altar  of  good 
appearance ;  and  that  the  very  men 
who  reaped  enormous  profits  out  of 
licensed  breaches  of  the  law  were 
the  readiest  to  assist  in  passing 
new  laws  of  a  still  more  Draconian 
aspect,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  field 
of  plunder. 

Mr.  Jerome  did  not  deal  much 
in  the  abstract.  TLis  principle  was 
simple.  Laws  which  never  could  be 
enforced  while  human  nature  re- 
mained imperfect  must  be  repealed, 
and  replaced  by  laws  admitting  of 
rigorous  enforcement,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  which  the  police  could  be 
held  strictly  answerable.  The  advan- 
tage of  such  a  change  he  impressed  by 
a  hundred  instances  of  things  as  they 
were.  All  are  significant  but  one 
or  two  may  be  quoted.  An  inspector 
was  appointed  in  one  of  the  great 
departments,  and  the  company  which 
supplied  the  department  was  allied  to 
Tammany.  The  inspector  passed  over 
a  number  of  extortionate  charges,  and 
at  last  arrived  at  an  item  of  five 
dollars  for  two  pounds  of  sponges. 
He  asked  for  the  sponges  ;  they  were 
produced,  put  on  the  scales  and 
weighed  four  ounces.  Next  day  the 
company's  agent  called  to  enquire  if 
the  account  was  passed.  "  No,"  said 
the  inspector,  "you  must  make  the 
sponges  right."     "The  sponges  are  all 
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right."  "  No,"  aaid  the  doctor,  "  there 
are  no  two  pounds  of  sponges  here; 
we  put  them  on  the  baknce  and  they 
weighed  only  four  ounces."  "  Hell," 
said  the  inspector,  ^'did  you  iveigh 
them  dry  ?  " 

Even  prettier,  perhaps,  is  the  tale 
of  an  illustration  which  Mr.  Jerome 
used  to  explain  the  working  of  cor- 
ruption in  municipal  affairs.  The 
case  which  he  imagined  was  that  of 
a  scarcity  of  lemons  in  the  New  York 
market,  which  a  merchant  foresaw. 
The  merchant  cabled  to  his  agent  on 
the  Mediterranean  :  "  Ship  so  many 
thousand  lemons  by  first  steamer." 
When  the  scarcity  grew  evident, 
other  shipments  followed,  but  the 
far-seeing  man  was  first  and  stood 
to  make  a  handsome  profit.  His 
customs  dues  were  paid,  and  he  was 
ready  to  go  off  triumphant,  when  an 
inspector  of  the  Boartl  of  Health 
arrived,  and  declared  that  the  lemons 
must  be  handpicked.  This  meant  the 
loss  of  several  days,  and  consequently 
of  the  market :  the  buyer  said, 
"  What  is  it  worth  1 "  "  Well,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  will  do  this  time," 
was  the  inspector's  answer,  and  the 
blackmail  was  paid.  This  was  Judge 
Jerome's  hypothetical  case,  but  in  the 
newspapers  it  was  carelessly  reported 
as  historic.  Next  day  the  judge  was 
visited  by  an  official,  who  lingered, 
beat  about  the  bu.sh  and  finally  said 
he  came  from  the  Health  department. 
"  Say,  Judge,  who  put  you  next  about 
these  lemons  ? "  The  hypothetical 
case  had  occurred  !  For  many  similar 
details  the  reader  must  be  referred 
to  Mr.  Hodder's  pages.  Particularly 
sympathetic  is  the  institution  of  pic- 
nics organised  by  leading  officials  in 
the  police,  for  which  costormongera 
take  tickets  at  five  dollars  a  head, 
and  so  secure  by  the  only  safe  means 
a  renewal  of  their  licences. 

But,    after    all,    if    Judge   Jerome 
be  right,  the  petty  corruption  of  the 


police  and  other  minor  officials, 
burdensome  and  unjust  though  it  bo 
to  the  defenceless,  is  at  worst  only 
a  symptom  of  the  deopor-soatod  evil — 
the  tnie  curse  of  the  United  States. 
The  strongest  of  all  powers  there  is 
the  money-power — "  the  re-spectable 
and  criminal  rich,"  to  quote  one  of 
Judge  Jerome's  unsparing  phrases. 
If  Tammany  and  the  analogues  of 
Tammany  exist  in  any  large  Ameri- 
can city,  that  is  chiefly  because  the 
great  chiefs  of  the  money  power  desire 
to  have  venal  persons  in  the  places  of 
public  trust. 

When  it  began  to  be  clear  that  the 
Fuaionists  would  not  only  win,  but 
if  they  won  might  actually  reform 
administration,  a  now  factor  made 
itself  felt  in  the  struggle.  The  head 
of  the  Metropolitan  street  railway, 
which  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  corporations  in  America, 
departed  from  his  usual  attitude  of 
neutrality  and  declared  for  Tammany. 
Mr.  Jerome  instantly  attacked  him 
with  the  gloves  offi  The  Metropolitan 
street  railway  had  acquired,  he  said, 
virtually  as  a  gift  almost  every  public 
franchise  belonging  to  the  city  of  New 
York.  It  had  got  without  paying  for 
them — except  in  the  form  of  bribery 
— privileges  whose  sale  should  have 
eased  the  burden  of  the  taxpayers. 
And  the  money  so  acquired  was  used 
not  in  the  public  interest  but  against 
it;  to  debauch  boards  of  aldermen, 
Legislature,  the  Supreme  Court  itself. 
That  was  the  final  issue  put  nakedly 
and  clearly ;  and  the  more  audaciously 
it  was  put — for  Mr.  Jerome,  though 
allied  with  the  Republicans,  did  not 
hesitate  to  accuse  publicly  the  chief 
Republican  manager,  Senator  Piatt,  of 
intriguing  with  the  head  of  tho  rail- 
way— the  stronger  grew  the  support. 
It  was  primarily  a  fight  for  the  poor 
against  the  rich ;  a  fight  against  the 
money  power  ;  and  so  far  as  the  ballot 
showed,  the  men  who  stood  for  equal 
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joatice  won  it.  Tho  Fu&ioniste  were 
Boooewfol-;  Jodge  Jerome  came  in  by 
KD  overwhelming  majority. 

Tliey  won  ;  and  yet  in  point  of  £act 
if  their  object  was  Judge  Jerome's 
object — the  abolition  of  the  "adminis- 
trative lie " — it  does  not  seem  that 
mattoni  are  much  mended.  The  ob- 
vious first  line  of  attack — a  reform  of 
the  ab«urd  law  which  prohibits  totsdly 
the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sundays — has 
been  abandoned.  It  is  still  to  receive 
liberal  enforcement;  in  other  words, 
tho  publicana  are  still  to  pay  black- 
mail to  the  police  for  winking,  and 
those  who  do  not  pay  it  are  to  be 
made  examples  of.  The  law  is  still 
that  a  publican  who  calls  his  house 
a  hotel  and  attaches  bedrooms  to  his 
premiaoa  shall  enjoy  exceptional  faci- 
lities ;  and  the  result  of  that  law  is 
apparently  the  same  as  it  was  before. 
^Efficiency  of  administration  is  still  a 
secondary  consideration ;  the  parade 
of  municipal  virtue  on  the  statute 
books  comes  first.  If  these  things 
are  .so,  what  likelihood  Ls  there  of 
any  fight  with  tho  deeper-seated, 
stronger,  less  obvious  evil  of  corrup- 
tion— with  the  men  who  do  not  take 
bribes  but  give  them  ? 

The  moral  which  it  is  worth  draw- 
ing, for  the  benefit  of  the  less  pro- 
gressive branch   of   the  Anglo-Saxon 


race,  seems  to  be  this.  Efficiency  and 
enterprise  are  undoubtedly  good 
things ;  but  if  the  vast  commercial 
successes  of  America  are  inextricably 
bound  up  with  municipal  and  political 
corruption — if  a  full  development  of 
the  business  faculty  means  an  ex- 
ceptionally clejir  perception  of  the 
means  by  which  bribery  can  be  made 
efficacious — then  we  may  perhaps  be 
content  with  an  inferior  degree  of 
this  development.  Qui  /esiinat  ad 
divitias.  We  are  accustomed  to  be 
told  that  American  political  life  is 
corrupt  because  the  ablest  men  devote 
themselves  to  business  and  neglect 
politics  ;  but  here  is  the  view  that 
corruption  is  tho  result  of  these  able 
men's  activity  and  not  of  their  neglect. 
Above  all  there  is  this  to  be  noted. 
If  the  great  American  speculators 
continue  to  embark  in  English  enter- 
prises, traffic  exploitation  and  the 
like,  it  will  behove  thi.H  community 
to  watch  very  carefulJy  le.st  they 
import  not  only  their  capital  and 
their  energy,  but  also  their  familiar 
methods.  Not  even  for  the  joys  of 
an  overhead  railway  down  Piccadilly 
or  the  Strand,  would  we  welcome 
the  presence  in  London  of  such  a 
power  as  appear.s  to  be  wielded  by 
the  directors  of  these  concerns  in 
New  York. 
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The  caravan  to  Palmyra  had 
reached  the  province  of  Syria,  the 
watch  was  relaxed,  and  at  night  the 
guards  proposed  to  enjoy  the  rare 
luxury  of  sleep.  They  did  not  how- 
ever inform  the  merchants  of  their 
intentions,  foreseeing  that  such  a 
course  would  entail  much  useless 
argument,  and  possibly  loss  of  pay. 
If  the  worthy  traders  were  willing 
to  hire  their  services  when  on  friendly 
soil,  and  to  reward  them  for  un- 
necessary vigil,  it  appeared  only  con- 
siderate to  humour  such  timorous 
employers,  so  that  all  might  enjoy 
a  well  earned  and  undisturbed  repose. 

So  reasoned  the  captain  of  the 
escort.  He  was  a  conscientious  man, 
and  did  not  himself  turn  in  to  rest 
till  satisfied  that  no  one  was  awake 
to  reproach  him.  However  he  had 
reckoned  too  cai-elessly.  True,  his 
convoy  had  escaped  the  Bedouin 
brigands  unmolested,  and  was  now 
well  within  the  confines  of  civilisa- 
tion. But  civilisation,  as  he  had 
himself  remarked,  being  somewhat  of 
a  philosopher,  only  suppressed  the 
robber  to  supply  in  exchange  the 
thief.  In  accordance  with  his  own 
precept  he  should  have  redoubled  his 
vigilance,  since,  as  a  philosopher,  he 
would  have  known  that  fraud  is 
harder  to  combat  than  force.  But 
in  hia  capacity  of  hired  servant  he 
was  naturally  oblivious  of  all  interests 
but  his  own.  He  slept  the  sleep  of 
the  consistent,  and  no  one  therefore 
perceived  two  men  who,  approaching 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  camp,  crept 
stealthily  among  the  tents. 

The    marauders    lost    no    time   in 

ting   to   work.     Instinct    directed 


them  to  the  place  where  the  richest 
merchandise  was  stored,  and  thither 
each  proceeded,  in  ignorance  that  he 
had  a  partner  in  his  illicit  venture. 
Thus  it  was  that  they  encountered 
in  the  middle  of  the  camp,  to  their 
mutual  discomfiture,  for  each  supposed 
the  other  to  be  a  sentinel.  In  this 
belief  each  flung  himself  at  the  throat 
of  his  supposed  opponent,  and  falling 
on  the  sand  they  struggled  fiercely 
but  silently  for  a  few  moments.  It 
is  probable  that  owing  to  this  mis- 
chance they  might  have  vindicated 
the  advantages  of  honesty  without 
outside  interference,  but  Fate,  doubt- 
less considering  that  a  merchant  was 
little  better  than  his  despoiler,  inter- 
vened on  behalf  of  the  latter.  They 
rolled  together  into  a  patch  of  moon- 
light, which  illumined  the  face  of  the 
undermost. 

"  Philocles,  is  it  thou  ? "  said  the 
upper  combatant,  letting  go  his  hold. 

"  Philemon  my  brother,"  exclaimed 
the  other.  Hia  tone  would  have  been 
affectionate,  hod  not  the  late  tussle 
caused  a  slight  shortness  of  breath. 

They  sprang  up,  looking  quickly 
about.  No  one  hod  as  yet  been 
aroused.  So,  postponing  explanations 
which  could  wait,  they  set  about  the 
task  they  had  come  to  perform,  which 
could  not.  But  fortune  did  not  favour 
them.  They  found  little  of  value  that 
was  sufficiently  portable  to  be  of  use. 
Contenting  themselves  therefore  with 
a  skin  of  wine,  some  provisions  and 
a  few  pieces  of  jewellery,  a  set  of 
bracelets  and  a  necklace  of  pearls, 
they  departed  as  speedily  as  possible, 
this  time  taking  a  common  direction. 
They    would    have     extended    their 
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(iopredations  hod  not  they  heard  the 
captain  of  tbo  escurt  stirring  in  his 
tent.  Tlmt  functiunut-y  did  indeed 
preaooUy  emerge,  and  he  discovered 
tnocB  of  the  late  yisitors.  A  varied 
sasortment  of  roga  indicated  the  scene 
of  the  scuffle.  Tlie  captain  showed 
his  usual  resource  in  cases  of  diifi- 
calty.  The  merchandise  was  not 
disturbed  enough  to  cause  inquiry ; 
a  few  handfuls  of  sand  buried  the 
proofs  of  the  intrusion,  and  he  retired 
again  with  the  assurance  that  he  had 
done  hia  duty  iu  saving  lus  men  from 
a  toilsome  and  profitless  pursuit.  Next 
day  one  merchant  complained  pri- 
vately of  the  loss  of  some  jewels,  but 
was  unable  to  make  too  much  of 
a  disturbance,  for  his  wife  was  with 
him,  and  the  trinkets  had  not  been 
destined  for  her.  The  tactful  captain 
issured  him  that  he  would  not  breathe 
a  word  to  anyone,  and  the  caravan 
departed  in  due  course  for  Palmyra. 

Meanwhile  Philemon  had  led  his 
brother  to  an  unpretentious  but  com- 
fortable cave  where  they  breakfasted 
together.  They  surveyed  each  other 
somewhat  ruefully.  Unshaven  and 
dust-begrimed,  with  tattered  garments 
and  without  either  sandals  or  bead- 
gear,  they  looked  as  miserable  a  couple 
of  scoundrels  as  any  honest  citizen 
could  wish  to  see — at  a  safe  distance. 
The  melancholy  efifect  was  heightened 
by  their  extraordinary  personal  resem- 
blance. It  was  easy  to  pronounce 
them  twins ;  in  their  native  town 
only  an  unthinking  stranger  could  be 
induced  to  wager  odds  that  be  would 
distinguish  them  at  sight.  The  task 
would  have  been  easier  at  present, 
for,  in  token  of  their  late  encounter, 
Philocles  had  two  black  eyes,  while 
Philemon  hod  only  one. 

After  disposing  of  the  viands  they 
began  to  discuss  their  sad  plight, 
Philemon  taking  the  lead.  "Since 
after  two  years  fate  has  brought  us 
together  again  we  may  as  well  keep 


company  for  the  time  being.  It  is 
a  pity  we  parted." 

••  Well,"  said  Philocles,  "  we  had 
to.  I  could  not  live  in  the  village 
after  that  little  episode  of  thine  with 
the  daughter  of  Macarius.  Why, 
everybody  always  cut  me  so  as  to  be 
on  the  safe  side." 

"  Was  it  my  fault  ? "  said  Philemon 
dubiously.  "  I  had  forgotten.  Of 
course  I  had  to  put  it  to  thy  account 
after  thy  departure,"  he  added  by  way 
of  apology  for  his  bad  memory. 

"Thou  wast  my  ruin  again,"  con- 
tinued Philocles  mournfully.  "  I  had 
become  the  steward  of  a  rich  noble, 
and  was  for  tliree  years  enabled  to 
take  twenty-five  per  cent,  from  the 
estate,  without  anyone  suspecting. 
Suddenly  an  irate  merchant  turned 
up,  a  Jew  with  a  squint  .     .  " 

"  Ah  !  my  old  master  Simon,"  cried 
Philemon,  "  I  was  hia  manager  for 
many  months." 

"  He  wished  to  arrest  me,"  pursued 
Philocles  without  comment,  "on  a 
charge  of  embezzlement,  I  proved 
an  alibi  and  got  witnesses  to  swear 
to  my  having  a  twin  !  Canst  thou 
divine  then  what  my  employer  did  1 " 

Philemon  shook  his  head  mourn- 
fully as  if  to  suggest  that  the  iniquities 
of  employers  bafBed  even  hia  powers 
of  imagination.  Philocles  sank  hia 
voice  to  a  whisper.  "  He  actually 
instituted  a  secret  enquiry  into  my 
accounts  on  the  supposition  that  one 
twin  would  probably  turn  out  like 
another — and  I  only  discovered  it 
just  iu  time  to  escape,  nor  was  I  able 
to  take  anything  of  my  little  per- 
quisites with  me," 

Philemon  extended  a  sympathetic 
band  ;  his  twin  clasped  it  with  a  sigh. 
No  reproaches  passed  their  lips,  not 
even  an  aphorism  on  mankind.  Aftei' 
a  moment's  silence  Philemon  returned 
to  the  point.  "  This  then  is  the  end  ; 
at  twenty-nine  wo  find  ourselves  pilfer- 
ing gewgaws  from  a  stray  caravan." 


'  Who  now  appreciates  merit  ? " 
exclairued  Philocles. 

"  If  we  had  been  born  a  century 
ago,  we  should  have  been  an  oracle," 
said  Philemon,  "  had  it  not  been  for 
Christianity.  To  disguise  and  go 
around  in  turn  collecting  information, 
and  in  turn  to  deliver  the  same  after- 
wards in  one's  inspired  character — 
that  would  have  been  a  life  worth 
Eving.  We  have  always  had  twins 
in  our  family,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  a  priest  of  Apollo  that  was  cer- 
tainly expedient.  But  now  there  are 
no  priests  of  Apollo  I  fail  to  see  why 
our  parents  should  have  so  incon- 
siderately continued  the  custom." 

"  Still,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  think 
our  likeness  could  be  turned  to  account. 
Surely  in  these  days  of  degrading 
superstition  there  is  some  part  that 
we  could  conjointly  fill  with  profit  to 
ourselves  if  not  with  advantage  to  the 
world  at  large,  as  in  the  case  of  our 
forefathers." 

"  Christianity  has  no  oracles,"  said 
Philemon  meditatively,  "  but  why  not 
be  a  saint." 

"A  saint?"  repeated  Philocles  in 
a  dubious  tone. 

"  My  dear  brother,  who  enjoys  such 
reputation  in  these  parts  as  a  saint? 
Money  is  ofTered  them,  women  adore 
them.  One  has  only  to  abstain  from 
soap  and  water,  to  eat  ostentatiously 
of  unappetising  viands,  to  mumble 
unintelligible  nonsense  over  a  selec- 
tion of  beads,  and  your  reputation 
as  a  holy  man  spreads  from  Antioch 
to  Pelusium." 

"  If  I  oould  be  a  saint  without 
these  disagreeables  .  .  . "  began 
Philocles. 

Philemon  anathematised  his  twin's 
obtuseness.  "  I  did  not  say  thou  and 
I  were  to  be  saints,  I  said  we  might 
be  a  saint,  a  saint  in  the  singular 
number.  As  it  chances  we  have  to 
hand  an  opportunity.  At  Baalbec 
the    chief    local    attraction   for    the 


past  year  was  a  filthy  anchorite  who 
stood  on  a  pillar  some  way  outside 
the  city.  Ho  never  stepped  down 
from  his  column  and  was  never  heard 
to  utter  a  word.  But  this  eccentiic 
notion,  to  live  on  the  top  of  a  pillar, 
was  enough  to  found  his  fame. 
Eventually  however  he  vacated  this 
pedestal  of  virtue  and  gracefully  con- 
descended to  marry  the  richest  widow 
of  the  vicinity." 

"  Art  thou  proposing  that  I  should 
occupy  his  pillar  ? "  Philocles  asked  ia 
some  alarm. 

"  We  could  occupy  it — by  turns. 
The  late  saint  was  a  silent  onej  I 
should  like  to  introduce  a  new  depar- 
ture. We  might  do  as  our  fathers 
did  in  the  case  of  the  oracle.  One 
day  thou  shouldst  stand  on  the  pillar 
as  saint  while  I,  in  a  different  guise, 
as  a  camel-driver  perhaps,  would  learn 
all  I  could  about  the  people  who  were 
to  visit  it  next  day.  Then  in  the 
night  we  would  exchange  places.  As 
saint  I  would  respond  for  my  store 
of  information.  Thou  turning  camel- 
driver  shouldst  in  turn  seek  out  such 
facts  as  might  be  useful  when  thou  next 
bocamest  the  saint.  We  should  thus 
support  two  characters,  both  humdrum 
enough,  but  the  daily  change  would 
avoid  monotony.  A  small  miracle  to 
begin  with  and  then — "  Philemon 
was  rising  to  enthusiasm,  but  catch^ 
ing  his  brother's  puzzled  expression 
he  changed  his  tone.  "  To  what  end, 
thou  wouldst  say?  Alms,  man,  the 
alms  they  will  bring.  The  more 
famous  a  saint  the  more  offerings. 
Those  we  should  share  between  ua 
and  perhaps  in  due  course  we  might 
encompass  a  widow  a-pieoe,  if  we 
managed  it  cleverly." 

"  Is  it  really  needful  to  mount  on 
a  pillar  1 "  protested  Philocles. 

"  I  allow,"  repUed  Philemon,  "  that 
the  ancestral  tripod  would  have  been 
more  respectable  not  to  say  more  com- 
fortable.     There    is    something    ex- 
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tremely  repngnant  to  my  feelings  in 
this  new  superstition ;  everything  is 
so  public,  and  its  priests  actually 
keep  up  a  pretence  of  believing  in  it 
even  before  each  other !  but  we 
cannot  aiford  to  be  fastidious." 
Philocles  sighed  his  assent. 


Shortly  after  the  conversation 
above  recorded  the  citizens  of  Baalbec 
were  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  column 
near  their  walls  had  been  occupied 
by  a  holy  man  of  venerable  appear- 
ance and  more  than  usually  fantastic 
attire.  His  long  hair  and  flowing 
beard  were  sufficient  guarantees  of 
sanctity ;  furthermoro  be  seldom,  if 
ever,  was  seen  to  eat,  and  it  was 
rumoured  that  he  possessed  in-  no 
alight  measure  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
tn  one  case  a  Hebrew  trader  named 
Simon  had  repaired  thither  out  of 
curiosity,  and  was  thus  spontaneously 
addressed.  "  Oh  man  with  a  squint 
within  two  days  thou  shalt  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  one  whom  thou  hast 
wronged,"  and  on  the  very  next  night 
Simon  had  been  set  upon  by  two 
men  who  flogged  him  soundly.  One 
assailant  was  masked ;  in  the  other 
he  thought  he  recognised  an  old 
manager  of  his  whom  he  bad  dismissed 
a  year  previously.  It  was  also 
reported  that  a  certain  rich  landed 
proprietor  had  been  warned  to  dispose 
of  his  harvest  ere  it  was  too  late,  and, 
neglecting  the  caution  as  he  wished 
to  obtain  a  better  price,  discovered 
one  night  that  his  bams  were  on  fire. 
Even  more  wonderful  was  the  case 
of  a  young  camel-driver  who  had 
appeared  in  the  city  about  the  same 
time  as  the  saint.  He  had  lost  a 
valuable  knife,  and  consulted  the  holy 
man,  leaving  a  piece  of  gold  by  the 
pillar  as  alms.  Certain  directions 
were  given  in  appropriate  phrase, 
and  on  these  the  young  camel-driver 


acted.  He  went  accompanied  by 
some  of  the  citizens,  who  wagered  on 
the  event.  To  the  confusion  of  the 
scoffers  the  weapon  waa  discovered  at 
the  exact  spot  indicated. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate 
the  other  miraculous  prophecies  of 
the  saint  of  Baalbec,  Hieronymus 
Columns?  as  he  loved  to  be  styled. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  his  renown  eclipsed 
that  of  his  predecessor ;  indeed  even 
the  camel-driver  aforesaid,  a  good 
looking  fellow  of  some  twenty-nine 
years  named  Stephen,  attained  much 
reflected  merit  owing  to  the  fortunate 
loss  of  his  dagger.  The  weapon 
itself  he  sold  for  a  large  sum  to  a 
widow  of  some  wealth  named  Anna, 
who  had  a  taste  for  such  curios. 
People  from  far  and  near  flocked  to 
see  Jerome  of  the  Pillar,  who  however 
never  encouraged  visitors  by  night ; 
which,  he  asserted,  he  desired  to 
spend  in  meditation  and  prayer, 
undisturbed  by  the  visits  of  the 
vulgar. 

His  adorers  were  still  persistent 
till  the  saint  complained  to  the 
Governor,  threatening  to  retire  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Emissa  should 
his  devotions  be  again  interrupted. 
This  caused  so  much  alarm  to  the 
innkeepers  of  Baalbec,  who  were 
offering  special  accommodation  for 
pilgrims,  that  they  backed  the  saint's 
protest  vigorously.  The  Governor 
commended  them  for  such  profitable 
piety  and  made  the  required  edict, 
that  no  one  should  approach  the 
pillar  by  night.  One  exception  was 
made  (by  special  desire  of  Hieronymus 
himself)  in  favour  of  the  camel-driver 
Stephen,  who  brought  the  prophet 
every  evening  hw  modest  meal  of 
lentils  and  water.  Certain  people 
who  had  vainly  attempted  to  induce 
the  holy  man  to  expound  to  them  his 
doctrinal  views  as  to  the  comparative 
demerits  of  Arians,  Valentinians, 
Sabellians,      Nestorians,      Jacobites, 
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Pelagians,  and  other  sects,  attempted 
but  without  success  to  spread  rumours 
that  Jerome  of  the  Pillar  waa  a 
hypocrite  who  spent  his  nights  in 
luxury  and  ease ;  they  also  imper- 
tinently enquired  as  to  the  use  he 
made  of  the  oflFeringa  of  gold  and  silver 
continually  put  at  his  feet  by  the 
faithful.  But  the  majority  paid  no 
heed  to  these  insinuations  and  week 
after  week  passed  to  find  the  saint 
ever  rising  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 
citizens.  His  marvellous  oracles 
threatened  to  become  the  sole  topic 
of  conversation  throughout  the  whole 
country-side. 

Fairly  started  by  now  in  the 
double  performance  of  their  double 
profession,  Pliilemon  and  Philocles 
could  consider  most  of  their  difficulties 
overcome.  They  worked  together 
harmoniously.  The  only  approach 
to  a  dispute  had  concerned  the 
miraculously  recovered  knife.  Philo- 
cles desired  to  make  and  sell  several 
replicas,  but  Philemon  had  taken  a 
firm  line,  and,  despite  ecclesiastical 
precedent,  had  declined  to  duplicate 
the  relic.  He  maintained  it  to  be 
a  matter  of  business  honesty,  and 
without  such  risky  expedients  their 
profits  from  free  gifts  were  already 
large.  They  might  soon  hope  to 
realise  a  modest  competence  and 
retire  with  unimpaired  credit. 

But  one  contingency  had  been  for- 
gotten— the  possible  intrusion  of  the 
feminine  element.  It  so  happened 
that  Philocles  in  hia  character  of 
Stephen  the  camel-driver  encountered 
one  day  the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper, 
who  lived  in  the  Street  of  Palms. 
He  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mirairo,  the  girl,  an  acquaintance 
which  ripened  into  something  they 
called  friendship.  It  may  be  observed 
that  Philocles  was  no  longer  the 
unkempt  ruffian  of  the  caravan 
adventure,  while  Miraira  was  undeni- 
ably pretty  and   affectionate  by  dis- 


position. Her  father  however  had 
high  ideas  for  her  marriage,  and 
aimed  at  nothing  lens  than  a  baker. 
As  a  camel-driver  Philocles  would 
have  been  scorned,  and  a  saint  is 
an  unusual  suitor.  There  was  also 
Philemon.  So  the  anomalous  con- 
dition of  friendship  had  to  be 
officially  maintained.  It  bordered 
however  on  the  clandestine,  and 
needless  to  say  lost  none  of  its 
charm  thereby  in  the  girl's  eyes. 

Philemon,  as  Stephen,  patronised  a 
different  inn.  Philocles  therefore 
could  practise  reticence  with  im- 
punity, and  contented  himself  with 
a  visit  every  other  day.  But  hi8 
thoughts  of  Miraim  were  not  so 
easily  satisfied,  which  had  a  preju- 
dicial effect  on  his  oracular  dis- 
courses ;  especially  as  he  now  spent 
less  of  his  time  in  finding  out  details 
and  scandals  concerning  the  visitors, 
and  generally  neglected  the  detective 
busLne.s3  which  is  so  important  a 
branch  of  the  art  of  prophecy. 

About  the  same  time  the  widow 
Anna,  who  had  purchased  the  famous 
dagger  from  Philemon  in  his  char- 
acter of  Stephen,  began  to  manifest 
daily  an  increasing  desire  to  live  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity  or  as  near  as 
possible  to  it.  She  was  ever  the 
first  to  approach  the  pillar ;  and, 
seated  by  the  base,  she  would  listen 
with  rapt  attention  to  the  least  word 
that  escaped  the  exalted  occupant. 
On  the  rare  occasions  when  no  one 
else  was  by,  she  would  murmur  of 
her  lonely  condition.  The  saint,  if 
he  was  Philemon,  lent  a  sympathetic 
ear.  At  last,  one  morning  she  ven- 
tured to  inquire  if  it  was  the  will  of 
Heaven  that  she  should  enter  for 
the  second  time  the  bonds  of  holy 
matrimony.  It  happened  that  Philo- 
cles was  playing  the  part  of  Jerome 
when  she  summoned  up  courage  to 
put  the  question.  An  idea  occurred 
to    him,    though    he    had    previously 
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b«eo  inattentive.  He  replied  with- 
oat  the  least  hesitation  tlmt  abe  was 
destined  to  be  shortly  uuited  to  a  per- 
son of  distiuguisbed  sanctity,  whose 
name  however  was  not  revealed  to 
him.  (It  is  a  rule  of  the  profession 
that  no  prophet  prophesies  concern- 
ing himself;  for  thus  he  may  avoid 
becoming  the  living  advertisement 
of  his  own  misoalcalatious.)  The 
answer  of  Jerome  was  more  explicit 
than  the  widow  had  dared  to  hope. 
She  retired  well  satisfied,  and  Philo- 
cles  forgot,  in  thinking  of  Miraim, 
both  her  and  his  happy  inspiration. 

Philemon  appeared  that  night  at 
the  usual  hour,  ready  to  relieve  his 
brother.  He  had  many  subjects  for 
discussion  and  more  for  reproach. 
There  was  a  feeling  about,  he 
averred,  that  the  saint  was  no 
longer  so  trustworthy  as  of  old. 
This  decline  in  their  credit  he  at- 
tributed to  Philocles  who  hod  vio- 
lated the  very  piinciples  of  the 
trade  by  pronouncing  bis  responses 
without  any  of  the  vagueness  of 
wording  so  dear  to  the  vulgar  mind. 
Philemon  was  justly  critical,  and 
impressed  on  his  twin  that  he  must 
in  future  be  somewhat  less  precise. 
Some  questions  he  had  even  answered 
with  plain  "ay"  or  "no."  Had 
Philocles  forgotten  the  old  adage 
concerning  the  magnificence  of  the 
unknown?  "  Philoaophy,''  Philemon 
went  on,  "  was  called  divine  in  pagan 
days,  for  none  could  understand  it. 
Should  not  a  prophet  therefore 
endeavour  to  excel  in  ambiguity  a 
mere  philosopher  ? " 

The  appeal  did  not  rouse  Philocles. 
His  brother  considered  him  critically. 
He  suspected  the  cause  for  such 
apathy  to  be  feminine.  "Who  is 
she?"  he  asked  suddenly.  There 
was  no  reply.  Darkness  veiled  the 
answer  aflforded  by  Philocles's  change 
of  colour.  PbUemou  then  stated 
that     he    himself     had    found     the 


means  of  retrieving  their  position. 
He  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
encounter  a  messenger  who  was 
riding  to  announce  the  news  that 
the  King  of  Persia,  Chosroes  Anu- 
shirwan,  had  declared  war  on  the 
Emperor  and  was  preparing  to  invade 
Syria.  The  courier  Philemon  had 
drugged ;  the  news  he  was  going  to 
deliver  in  his  character  of  Hieronymus 
Columnie  so  soon  as  a  fairly  large 
crowd  had  assembled  round  him  next 
morning.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
Philocles  paid  but  small  attention  to 
the  excellent  advice  of  his  brother. 
He  exhibited  too  but  little  enthu- 
siasm at  this  happy  chance  of  mak- 
ing a  prophecy  at  once  sensational 
and  accurate.  Exchanging  garments 
quickly  he  hurried  oflf  to  the  city, 
nor  did  he  so  much  as  mention  the 
affair  of  the  widow. 

Early  next  morning  Philemon 
delivered  himself  of  an  oracular 
masterpiece.  The  records  thereof 
have  been  destroyed,  perhaps  for- 
tunately. It  is  known  however 
that  he  discoursed  for  full  two  hours 
concerning  the  ambitions  of  poten- 
tates, the  horrors  of  war  and  similar 
matters  of  universal  interest  before 
he  thought  fit  to  arrive  at  the  par- 
ticular application.  The  belated 
messenger  awoke  with  a  bad  head- 
ache about  noon.  He  appeared  in 
time  to  confirm  the  prophecy ;  he 
departed  to  spread  with  his  tidings 
the  reputation  of  Jerome. 

When  the  brothers  met  again 
Philocles  was  once  more  taken  to 
task.  "There  was  that  widow 
Anna  here  today,  she  plagued  me 
by  allusions  to  something  thou  hast 
said  to  her.  These  details  must  not 
be  forgotten.  I  staved  off  her  curi- 
osity for  the  time,  but  thou  shouldat 
have  given  me  the  clue.  What  was 
it?" 

"  Merely  that  she  wants  to  marry 
us,   or  rather  Jerome  of  the  Pillar," 
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replied  Philocles,  donning  the  wig 
and  robes.  "  I  hinted  that  it  was 
possible." 

"  Merely  that  she  wants  to  marry 
us  !  "  said  Philemon.  "  Merely  ! 
By  our  column !  What  induced 
thee  not  to  tell  it?  However  if 
thou  desirest  her  for  thyaelf|  take 
her  with  my  blessing.  She  has  a 
fortune  of  some  ten  thousand  pieces 
of  gold — it  is  thine.  We  have 
amassed  about  twelve  thousand  j  that 
shall  be  my  share." 

"  But  that  is  hardly  a  just  divi- 
sion," began  Philocles. 

"And  why  not?  Surely  if  thy 
passion  for  her  has  prevented  thee 
from  even  prophesying  successfully, 
thou  wilt  not  complain  at  having  a 
little  the  less  in  money  when  thou 
obtainest  as  well  so  excellent  a  wife. 
She  is  perchance  mature,  and  I  should 
have  thought  thou  wouldst  have  pre- 
ferred something  of  more  slender 
build,  judging  by  my  own  tastes. 
Nevertheless  I  will  not  stand  between 
thee  and  thy  happiness.  My  half 
share  in  her  is  thine." 

Philocles  remembered  Miraim.  He 
turned  the  conversation  by  asking 
when  Philemon  intended  them  to 
leave  Baalbec,  and  to  give  up  playing 
this  double  life  for  good  and  all. 

"I  perceive  thou  art  longing  to 
settle  down  aa  a  respectable  married 
man,"  said  his  brother  ironically. 
"  I  have  marked  thy  preoccupation, 
and  I  suspected  a  woman.  That  it 
should  be  Anna ! "  He  laughed 
shortly,  but  continued  in  his  business 
manner.  '*  However  the  Persians 
are  likely  to  bo  here  in  a  few  weeks. 
They  are  not  over  partial  to  saints, 
whom  they  prefer  flayed  and  stufied. 
We  had  best  retire  with  honour  while 
we  can.  In  two  days'  time,  thou 
knowest,  there  is  the  festival  of  St. 
Anonymus.  That  should  bring  a 
fair  sum  in  the  way  of  oSeringa. 
After,  we  depart.     So  for  the  present 


I  wish  thee  joy  of  the  pillar.  I  have 
an  appointment  in  tho  Street  of 
Palms.  We  can  discuss  our  shares  in 
tho  widow  to-morrow  night."  So 
Saying  he  hurried  away. 

Philocles  was  left  to  unpleaaing 
reverie.  His  brother  meant  him  to 
espouse  Anna,  he  meant  to  wed  the 
pretty  Miraim.  Also  she  lived  in 
the  Street  of  Palms,  where  Philemon 
was  going  that  night ;  tho  two  might 
meet.  It  was  a  disconcerting  idea, 
for  he  would  have  to  explain  hia 
silence  to  his  brother,  and  a  deferred 
explanation  ia  seldom  convincing. 
He  had  already  resolved  on  escape 
from  all  explanation  provided  the 
encounter  he  feared  did  not  occur. 
As  day  drew  on  he  had  matured  his 
plan  of  action.  He  was  to  meet 
Miraim  by  the  pool  outside  the  walla 
that  very  evening,  so  soon  as  he 
should  vacate  the  pillar.  It  was  an 
old  trysting  place  of  theirs,  and  she 
would  not  faO,  He  determined  that 
he  would  dig  up  tho  saint's  hoard  and 
elopo  with  her  in  the  night.  Phile- 
mon would  spend  the  next  day  as 
Hieronymus  Columnte  and  could  not 
pursue  till  too  late.  He  would  then 
marry  the  widow  Anna.  Ever  since 
her  consulting  Jerome  about  a  second 
marriage  Philocles  had  dallied  with 
the  idea  of  this  arrangement.  It 
would  provide  for  all  parties,  includ- 
ing his  brother. 

But,  alas,  the  twins  had  not  always 
led  BO  blameless  an  existence  as  their 
present  career  of  sanctity.  While 
Philocles  as  Jerome  of  the  Pillar  was 
unsel&jhly  devoting  Anna  to  his 
brother,  Philemon  had  to  his  supreme 
disgust  encountered  his  old  master, 
the  Jew  Simon,  on  whom  he  had 
taken  vengeance  in  the  early  days  of 
his  career  at  Baalbec.  Tliey  met  face 
to  face  in  the  city  gate  j  Simon's 
nearer  eye  appeared  to  be  contem- 
plating a  paper  of  accounts.  Phile- 
mon   slipped    by,    thinking    himself 
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uudetdoled.  lie  bore  no  malice,  but 
was  not  so  sore  aboat  the  Jew.  But 
Simon  hod  seen  and  suspected  the 
seeming  camel-driver.  His  squint 
had  deceived  Philemon.  The  Jew 
followed  cautiously  in  the  shadow. 
If  he  could  bear  Stephen  speak  doubt 
would  bo  certainty. 

Yet  another  encounter  was  in  store 
for  Philemon.  Miraim  met  him,  and 
as  no  one  was  by,  she  affectionately 
addressed  him  as  her  "  dearest 
Stephen."  This  time  Philemon  was 
not  surprised.  He  had  been  looking 
out  for  the  cause  of  his  brother's 
aberrations.  Tliis  was  evidently  tlie 
she.  He  embraced  her  promptly.  It 
appeared  that  she  expected  as  much, 
which  sufficiently  indicated  how  far 
Philocles  had  progressed  in  friend- 
ship. Simon  approached.  He  slipped 
behind  an  adjacent  palm  and  listened. 
Philemon  speedily  discovered  that 
there  was  a  rendezvous  for  the  next 
night  at  the  pool  a  mile  from  the 
pillar ;  it  had  been  arranged  for  an 
hour  after  the  time  at  which  he 
usually  relieved  Philocles  from  his 
day  duty  as  Jerome.  Simon  heard 
the  appointment  with  interest. 
Philemon  took  the  liberty  of  making 
the  time  an  hour  earlier.  Miraim 
promised  to  be  punctual ;  then  after 
a  parting  salute  they  went  their 
several  ways.  The  girl  had  not 
thought  to  see  her  lover  that  evening, 
and  returned  happily  home.  Phile- 
mon wont  on  his  rounds  in  a  glow  of 
righteous  indignation.  His  twin's 
duplicity  pained  him.  He  must  mark 
his  disapproval  severely.  Yet,  he 
reflected,  Philocles  had  his  uses.  The 
labour  and  anxieties  of  courtnhip  had 
been  the  deceivers  j  the  deceit  itself 
suggested  its  fitting  punishment. 
Philemon  smiled  thereat.  He  forgot 
Simon  the  Jew,  who  also  was  meditat- 
ing on  the  fitness  of  things. 

During  the  morning  and  afternoon 
that     followed     Philocles      delivered 


numberless  prophecies  of  the  most 
startling  nature.  He  timed  their  ful- 
filment within  twenty-four  hours  in 
the  more  effective  cases,  as  he  thought 
tliat  his  brother  would  like  to  have 
his  last  day  a.s  a  saint  fully  employed. 
By  the  evening  there  was  only  one 
admirer  left,  the  widow  Anna.  To 
her  he  prophesied  that  slie  would  be 
married  within  a  week.  With  a  rapt 
expression  he  threw  out  various 
utterances,  seemingly  at  random, 
couoerning  the  husband  she  would 
obtain,  drawing  thereby  a  lifelike 
portrait  of  Jerome  of  the  Pillar  ;  at 
least  so  she  imagined.  Inspiration 
or  ingenuity  at  last  failing  he  dis- 
missed her  with  a  promise  that  the 
name  should  be  discloscfl  on  the 
morrow.  Alone  at  last  he  waited 
impatiently  for  Philemon. 

But  Philemon  did  not  come. 
Philocles  had  calculated  on  spending 
some  little  time  on  his  usual  discussion 
with  his  brother.  However  the 
margin  he  hot!  given  himself  was 
rapidly  vanishing.  The  hour,  the 
moment  when  he  should  meet  Miraim 
drew  nigh.  Philocles  stamped  angrily 
on  the  column.  The  moon  rising 
behind  revealed  him  to  the  sentry  at 
a  postern,  who  was,  contrary  to  the 
regulations,  letting  a  girl  pass  out. 
The  soldier  crossed  himself,  piously 
concluding  that  the  Pride  of  Baalbec 
was  having  a  combat  with  the  Devil. 

The  moon  rose  higher.  Still  there 
was  no  sign  of  Philemon.  Seldom 
have  any  of  the  saints  been  subjected 
to  such  a  temptation.  St.  Antony,  it 
is  recorded,  found  it  hard  to  resist 
the  pertinacity  of  young  women 
with  whom  he  was  not  previously 
acquainted.  Had  that  notorious 
ascetic  been  left  dinnerless  on  a  pillar, 
knowing  that  a  mile  away  his  lady- 
love was  eagerly  expecting  him,  it  is 
open  to  doubt  whether  he  would  not 
have  acted  in  the  same  way  as  the 
present     Jerome         Philocles     could 
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endure  no  longer.  He  descended 
from  his  lofty  position,  leaving  behind 
the  wig,  beard  and  tattered  cloak, 
which  constituted  the  most  indispens- 
able parts  of  the  outfit  of  Hierony- 
mus.  In  a  condition  between  saint 
and  sinner  Miraim's  lover  hurried 
towards  the  place  appointed,  trusting 
that  the  darkness  of  the  night  would 
conceal  the  deficiencies  of  his  attire. 

Philemon  meantime  had  been  also 
anxiously  awaiting  the  girl's  arrival 
at  the  pool.  Not  knowing  her  so 
•well  as  his  brother  he  had  failed  to 
make  allowances  for  unpunctuality. 
As  it  grew  late  he  too  became  afraid 
that  Philocles  might  do  something 
rash  when  he  found  hiouself  deserted. 
But  he  considered  that  his  brother 
would  certainly  go  first  to  the  cave 
where  they  buried  their  treasure. 
This  Philemon  had  himself  removed 
that  day,  or  rather  eleven  thousand 
pieces  of  the  twelve.  Anna's  fortune 
was  ton  thousand.  Ho  had  thus 
a«ted  with  a  scrupulous  fairness  that 
Philocles  would  take  some  time  to 
appreciate.  Ere  the  point  of  the 
thousand  only  being  left  had  dawned 
on  his  deceptive  twin,  the  girl  would 
surely  come.  But  he  calculated  with- 
out considering  the  vagaries  of  a 
lover.  Philocles  had  descended  from 
bis  column  and  was  fast  approaching 
the  pool. 

Miraim  did  indeed  arrive  first. 
She  imagined  herself  to  have  eluded 
all  observers  except  the  sentry  at  the 
postern  whom  Philocles,  as  Stephen, 
was  wont  to  bribe.  Here  she  was 
mistaken ;  she  had  an  escort.  No 
less  than  five  men  were  silently 
following  her  footsteps !  Simon  the 
Jew  merchant  had  heard  enough  to 
satisfy  himself  that  Stephen  the  camel- 
driver  was  his  old  manager,  and  that 
it  would  only  be  necessary  to  watch 
where  the  girl  went  next  evening  to 
find  him.  He  could  have  had  Phile- 
mon aiTested  before,  but  he  thought 


of  his  unmerited  chastisement.  He 
would  enjoy  his  revenge  to  the  full. 
To  drag  the  protended  Stephen  from 
the  anus  of  his  beloved  to  the  city 
gaol  promised  well  for  a  beginning. 
With  this  intent  he  approached  the 
Governor,  who  owed  him  a  consider- 
able sum.  The  arrest  was  irregular 
and  risky,  but  it  was  the  whim  of  a 
creditor.  The  Governor  had  proved 
sympathetic.  Hence  it  waa  that  four 
of  the  police  tracked  Miraim,  Simon 
himself  making  a  fifth. 

Philemon  had  hardly  performed 
the  usual  duties  of  a  lover  in  the  way 
of  a  greeting  when  ho  was  startled 
to  find  himself  suddenly  pulled  back- 
wards by  a  half-clad  ruffian  who 
abused  him  as  a  traitor.  At  Philo- 
clea's  voice  Miraim  started.  Phile- 
mon released  her  and  advanced 
threateningly  on  his  brother.  On 
their  part  recognition  was  mutual, 
but  the  discussion  was  none  the  less 
heated.  Ere  they  had  actually  come 
to  blows  the  cause  thought  it  best 
to  make  a  diversion.  She  fainted. 
Philemon  and  Philocles,  dropping 
their  private  diSerences,  turned  to 
assist  her.  They  were  carrying  her 
to  the  neighbouring  pool  when  Simon 
and  his  party  arrived  on  the  scene  of 
action.  The  Jew  and  the  four  officers 
of  police  had  seen  all  that  passed. 
The  incident  seemed  to  require  ex- 
planation. To  obtain  that  it  was 
only  necessary  to  arrest  all  parties 
concerned.  Surprised  when  in  the 
act  of  kneeling  beside  the  still  uncon- 
scious Miraim  the  twins  were  easily 
secured,  gagged  and  bound.  Phile- 
mon was  identified  by  his  garb. 
Philocles  no  one  heeded ;  his  scanty 
attire  was  enough  to  argue  guilt. 
The  girl  was  without  the  city  at 
night,  in  itself  a  breach  of  law.  All 
were  therefore  removed  to  the  Baalbec 
prison. 

In  the  morning  the  Governor  had 
P^"8mon     brought     before    him    to 
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answer  t)io  charge  of  his  old  employer 
the  Jew  merchant.  The  opening 
inquiry  was  to  be  private  and  in- 
formal ;  it  flhould  only  have  occupied 
a  few  minutes.  Eut  the  defence 
turned  out  to  be  decidedly  oripina]. 
Philemon  asserted  tliat  the  other 
captive  of  last  night  was  the  Jew's 
defaulting  steward .  He  confessed  to 
being  the  culprit's  brother,  and  said 
hia  name  was  Philoclos.  As  the 
landlord  whom  the  real  Philoclea 
had  defrauded  was  away  on  a  long 
journey  Philemon  felt  he  could  ex- 
change names  with  confidence.  He 
went  on  to  state  that  he  did  in- 
deed arrange  the  appointment  with 
Miraim,  wliom  his  brother,  a  con- 
firmed vagabond,  had  attempted  to 
rob. 

Miraim  who  was  now  called  in, 
easily  identified  Philemon  as  the 
camel-driver  Stephen,  which  name 
Philemon  said  he  had  adopted  owing 
to  the  bad  repute  of  his  twin,  whom 
he  wished  to  disown.  The  Governor, 
becoming  confused,  ordered  in  the 
maligned  Philocles.  It  was  at  once 
seen  that  Simon  with  all  the  ill-will 
in  the  world  could  not  decide  which 
of  the  two  he  should  prosecute  for 
defalcation.  Philemon  .seeing  their 
perplexity  urged  that  both  should 
be  released,  saying  that  they  had 
a  cousin  also  called  Philemon  who 
greatly  resembled  them  and  that 
Simon  had  probably  encountered  this 
third  person  rather  than  himself  or 
his  brother. 

He  might  have  even  succeeded  in 
completely  mystifying  the  Governor 
and  the  Jew  had  not  Philocles, 
burning  with  all  the  righteous  in- 
dignation of  a  man  who  finds  himself 
anticipated  in  meanness  by  his  in- 
tended victim,  promptly  asseverated 
that  he  was  himself,  to  wit  the 
innocent  Philocles,  and  his  brother 
the  guilty  Philemon.  He  added  that 
it  was  himself  who  had  taken  on  the 


character  of  Stephen  the  camel  driver ; 
the  reasons  he  gave  being  the  same 
as  Pliileinon's.  What  was  more  to 
the  purpose  he  recalled  several  in- 
cidents in  his  courtship  with  Miraim 
that  went  far  to  prove  his  statements. 

The  Governor  after  an  hour  or 
so  of  ingenious  lying  by  Philemon, 
heated  refutation  by  Philocles,  con- 
tradictory convictions  by  Miraim  and 
by  Simon,  exclaimed,  coming  nearer 
to  the  truth  than  he  suspected  :  "  It 
would  seem  that  both  these  men  have 
been  Stephen  the  camel-driver,  per- 
haps both  were  thy  manager." 

At  this  moment  there  arose  a  great 
uproar  in  the  city.  A  deputation  of 
innkeepers  and  relicmongers  demanded 
to  see  the  Governor.  The  .saint  had 
disappeared.  The  widow  Anna,  go- 
ing early  to  the  pillar  had  discovered 
certain  relics,  which  had  led  her  to 
think  the  holy  man  had  been  abducted. 
She  ran  back  sobbing  to  spread  the 
news.  The  Governor  ordered  the 
widow  to  be  brought  before  him. 
After  which  he  addressed  the  deputa- 
tion promising  to  set  the  police  on 
the  track  of  the  city's  idol. 

The  Governor  had  been  glad  of 
an  interruption.  When  adjured  by 
Simon  to  proceed  with  the  case  in 
hand,  he  refused,  till  he  should  have 
spoken  with  the  widow  Anna,  who 
had  information  to  bring  to  him  con- 
cerning a  matter  of  much  greater 
importance.  He  was  ordering  the 
removal  of  the  twins  to  separate 
dungeons  when  Anna  entered  the 
audience-chamber.  She  had  come 
to  the  Palace  at  the  heels  of  the 
deputation,  and  thus  anticipated  the 
summons.  Flinging  herself  at  the 
Governor's  feet,  she-  produced  a  bundle, 
which  when  opened,  proved  to  eon- 
tain  the  well  known  cloak  of  Hier- 
onymuB  Columnre,  and  two  still  more 
personal  items,  his  wig  and  beard. 
To  her  tale  the  Governor  paid  little 
attention.     But    he   examined    with 
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sarcastic  interest  these  evidencea  of 
the  saint's  real  character.  He  looked 
at  the  scantily  clad  Philoclos,  and  the 
connection  dawned  on  him.  With- 
out a  crowd  had  gathered  and  howled 
for  their  beloved  Jerome. 

Philemon  scenting  discovery  de- 
clared the  truth.  He  explained  how 
Philocles  and  himself  had  played  the 
parts  of  Jerome  and  Stephen  alter- 
nately, suggesting  that  unless  Baalbec 
and  ifca  authorities  were  to  become  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  whole  Empire 
it  would  be  best  to  hush  the  matter 
up.  He  promised  that  he  would  com- 
pensate Simon  if  the  latter  desired  an 
amicable  settlement.  But  he  still 
claimed  to  be  innocent  of  his  misdeeds 
as  manager,  denying  that  he  had  ever 
seen  the  Jew  before.  Herein  he 
lapsed  from  accuracy  ]  he  had  been 
long  a  prophet.  The  Governor  went 
on  to  his  balcony,  assured  the  people 
who  were  still  ignorant  of  the  impos- 
ture, that  the  saint  had  withdrawn 
awhile  to  meditate  and  pray  in  seclu- 
sion, and  that  he  would  soon  return 
to  his  di.*<con.solate  flock.  Coming 
back  to  the  disputants  he  declared 
himself  amenable  to  Philemon's  sug- 
gestion. 

But  new  difficulties  now  arase. 
Anna,  by  no  means  unwilling  to 
accept  a  young  husband  instead  of 
an  aged  anchorite,  as  the  price  of 
silence  insisted  on  marrying  one  of 
the  twins.  Miraim  also  demanded 
her  lover,  though  when  pressed  to 
make  her  choice  she  found  selection 
difficult.  Both  twins  were  politely 
unanimous  as  concerning  Miraim, 
both  resolute  on  the  subject  of  Anna. 
Simon  clamoured  for  justice,  refusing 
any  idea  of  compromise,  but  was  not 
able  to  settle  on  a  victim.  Finally 
the  perplexed  Governor  locked  up  the 
whole  five  in  separate  cells.  It  was 
an  arbitrary  act,  but  he  hoped  for 
preferment,  and  remembered  Phile- 
mon's caution  against  an  exposure. 


The  more  the  Governor  reflected 
over  the  problem  the  further  he  got 
from  a  solution.  It  even  came  as 
a  relief  to  him  that  within  a  few  days 
Baalbec  was  summoned  to  surrender 
by  the  Sovereign  of  Persia,  whose 
army  was  now  over-running  Syria. 
The  Governor  know  that  Chosroes  had 
lately  assumed  for  himself  the  title 
of  Just.  This  seemed  to  suggest 
a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  When 
conducting  the  negotiations  for  the 
surrender,  the  Governor  promised  to 
hand  over  the  town  at  once  if  the 
King  would  undertake  to  arrange 
equitably  a  certain  disputed  case. 
Chosroes,  much  flattered,  rashly 
consented. 

The  five  prisoners  were  accordingly 
conveyed  to  the  Persian  camp ;  in  a 
private  audience  they  explained  their 
several  grievances.  All  of  them  wished 
to  proceed  against  the  Governor  for 
Illegal  detention.  But  after  hearing 
them  state  their  complaints  against 
each  other,  which  occupied  some 
hours,  the  King  exculpated  the  ruler 
of  Baalbec  from  all  real  blame. 
Anushirwan  was  wont  to  say  that 
abstract  right  is  superior  to  forms  of 
law,  and  in  the  present  instance  he 
held  that  the  Governor  had  acted  in 
the  defence  of  his  own  sanity.  Then 
to  the  delight  of  that  politic  official  he 
excused  him  from  further  attendance, 
till  judgement  should  be  finally 
delivered. 

Some  days  afterwards  he  sent  for 
the  Governor  and  announced  the 
result  of  hia  deliberations.  It  was 
observed  that  the  monarch  seemed 
tired  and  grave,  nevertheless  he  pro- 
nounced himself  firmly  :  "  It  appears 
that  of  those  two  brethren  one  or 
both  has  defrauded  Simon  the  Jew, 
and  that  both  have  appeared  to  the 
citizens  of  Baalbec  in  the  character 
of  Hieronymus  Columnse.  Thus  they 
are  each  part  saint,  and  part  thief, 
or  if  one  indeed  be  no  thief  yet  in 
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intent  be  is  the  imitator  of  his  twin. 
In  Budi  a  cane  if  reward  were  tnerited 
it  Bhould  be  the  saine  for  both,  if 
panishmeDt,  again  the  same.  Further- 
more it  has  been  written  concerning 
the  good  men  of  your  faith  that  they 
should  not  let  their  right  hand  know 
what  their  left  hand  doeth.  Also  the 
punishment  of  a  thief  is  to  lose  his 
right  hand.  Therefore  We  have  in 
Our  mercy  ordained  that  the  right 
hands  of  these  twain  shall  be  severed 
from  their  wrists.  And  in  this  there 
can  be  no  occasion  for  cavil,  seeing 
that  if  one  of  them  claims  to  be  guilt- 
less as  a  thief  he  will  yet  gain  by  the 
loss  of  his  right  hand,  thus  becoming 
more  perfect  as  a  saint. 

"  With  regard  to  the  widow  and 
the  maid,  Wo  have  ordained  that 
since  both  cannot  be  wed  to  both, 
as  the  promises  of  these  twins  implied, 
neither  must  marry  either.  But, 
since  it  ill  becomes  Our  dignity  to 
rob  women  of  the  chance  of  husbands, 
the  widow  Anna  shall  presently  be 
made  the  wife  of  Simon  the  Jew  as 
his  compensation  and  her  consolation, 
and  the  maid  Miraim  whose  innocence 
has  thus  beon  beguiled  shall  be  re- 
warded by  union  with  Our  Integrity 
and  Imperial  Majesty,  being  enrolled 
as  the  fifty-first  of  the  number  of 
Consorts  that  We  have  taken  to  Our- 
selves since  Our  arrival  in  this  Our 
newly  conquered  province  of  Syria. 

"  Furthermore  We  have  ordained 
that  silence  be  imposed  on  all  parties 
under  pain  of  death,  since  it  is  not 
just  to  publish  overmuch  the  wiles  of 


impostors  lest  the  minds  of  the  young 
he  corrupted,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
deceived  be  turned  to  ridicule.  We 
have  said." 

To  this  sentence  all  parties  pro- 
fessed agreement,  saving  only  the 
twins.  The  King  entered  that 
city,  but  he,  at  no  distant  date, 
abandoned  his  conquests  and  mode 
peace.  The  duty  of  judging  the  com- 
plicated lawsuits  arising  from  the 
rival  ingenuities  of  the  Greeks  and 
Jews  that  occupied  the  district  lost 
its  charm  for  the  Just  Ring.  Possibly 
he  feared  to  invalidate  his  title.  The 
Governor,  since  his  town  had  held  out 
longer  than  any  other,  contrived  to 
pose  as  the  devoted  leader  of  a  heroic 
resistance,  and  was  accordingly  pro- 
moted. 

Simon  and  Anna  made  a  tolerably 
happy  couple ;  of  Miraim  nothing  more 
is  known.  It  is  said  that  six  months 
after  the  date  of  these  events  two 
twins  possessed  of  one  hand  apiece 
arrived  at  Alexandria.  They  boasted 
a  modest  fortune  of  about  six  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  each,  and  despite  sundi-y 
rumours  based  on  the  loss  of  their 
right  hands  soon  made  themselves 
respected  by  tlieii"  decorous  behaviour 
and  simple  way  of  living.  Eventually 
they  married  the  two  daughters  of 
a  neighbouring  merchant  and  daring 
the  placid  autumn  of  their  lives 
formed  one  united  household,  for,  as 
the  brothers  observed,  they  had  only 
been  unfortunate  when  divided  in 
interests. 

Baal  bee  is  still  looking  for  her  saint. 
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John  Maxwbll's  horse  again  toiled 
with  labouring  quarters  up  the  side 
of  Slieve  Alt,  and  jogged  down  again 
the  long  slope  to  Douros.  His  rider 
had  finished  the  errand  that  took  him 
to  Ireland.  Go  where  he  might,  he 
saw  nothing  but  the  same  military 
spirit  among  the  people  that  had  set 
alJ  the  children  playing  at  soldiers; 
he  heard  nothing  but  the  same  deter- 
mination of  the  country  to  defend 
itself,  the  same  confidence  in  its 
ability  to  do  so.  Whether  it  was 
noisy  talk  in  a  taproom,  or  the 
shrewd  discourse  of  lawyers  and 
educated  county  magnates,  the  pur- 
port was  always  the  same :  that  Ire- 
land, having  proved  her  ability  to 
defend  herself  when  England  was 
forced  to  leave  her  to  her  o'*n  re- 
sources, was  no  longer  in  the  position 
of  a  dependent  colony,  but  had  an 
indefeasible  claim  to  equal  privileges 
with  the  sister  kingdom.  Hostility 
to  England  he  found  none ;  but  open 
war  had  been  declared  upon  the 
monopolist  English  trade.  It  was 
the  story  of  America  over  again  ;  but 
would  England  a  second  time  repeat 
her  folly,  when  confi-onted  with  a 
force  incomparably  better  prepared 
for  a  struggle  than  any  that  had 
existed  in  the  colonies  t  "  Time  must 
show,"  he  said  to  himself ;  "  the  one 
thing  clear  now  is  that  a  French 
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landing  would  merely  give  the  chance 
to  all  these  warriors,  who  are  already 
spoiling  for  a  fight," 

And,  therefore,  there  was  no  doubt 
what  he  shoidd  report.  He  might 
sail  on  the  morrow,  so  far  as  his 
mission  was  concerned.  It  was  the 
wisest  course,  for  already  he  was 
aware  that  his  comings  and  goings 
occasioned  comment.  At  Castle 
Carrig,  no  doubt,  he  was  out  of  sight 
and  out  of  mind.  Yet  at  Castle 
Carrig  there  was  always  the  other 
danger  of  recognition,  and  he  had 
once  or  twice  noticed  peasants  from 
the  Douros  side  of  the  water  stare 
after  him  in  a  puzzled  way.  And 
there  was  some  talk  of  Alec  Hamilton 
— now  a  member  of  parliament  and 
a  colonel  of  volunteers — returning  for 
the  summer  to  the  house  whence  he 
and  Maxwell  had  set  out  on  theii- 
ill-omened  journey  on  the  morning  of 
the  wedding,  nineteen  years  ago. 

All  the  signs,  therefore,  pointed  to 
a  prompt  departure,  but  Maxwell  was 
loth  to  draw  the  conclusion.  He 
had  thought  again  and  again  over 
his  interview  with  Mary,  and  yet  had 
reached  no  clear  decision.  Or,  rather, 
though  it  was  plain  to  him  that  he 
must  do  as  Mary  wished  and  disclose 
his  identity  to  the  girl,  the  moment 
was  one  that  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  contemplate. 

He  hod  never,  since  his  departure 
from   Ireland,   reoUy  spoken  of  the 
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oocorrenow  61  his  tnarmge  to  any 
living  aoul.  One  or  two  of  his  friends 
had  known  the  story  in  vague  outline. 
Bat  the  memory  of  it  all,  when  it 
recurred  to  him,  filled  him  with  a 
mental  naaaea  j  the  part  he  had 
played  seemed  to  him  revolting  and 
ooatemptible.  And  this  was  what 
he  had  to  own  to  his  child — to  a  girl 
who  conld  not  even  be  told  frankly 
the  palliations. 

Nervous  and  unhappy,  yet  eager 
for  a  sight  of  the  faces  that  now  filled 
his  heart,  he  pushed  on.  As  ha 
reached  the  hill  above  Lanan  bridge, 
he  saw  a  boy  start  from  the  ditch, 
look  hard  in  his  direction,  then  run 
into  the  wood.  Maxwell's  backwoods 
life  had  quickened  his  senses,  and  he 
rode  on,  alert  to  every  sound.  He 
passed  the  plantation  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  watched,  and  at 
the  top  of  the  rise  where  the  road 
emerged,  he  halted  sharply  and  looked 
back.  There  was  a  rustle  of  twigs, 
and  his  eye  caught  a  stir  in  the 
bracken.  Fully  roused  now,  he 
pressed  on  at  a  sharp  trot,  turned 
down  the  lane,  and  was  crossing  the 
ford,  when  to  his  surprise  throe  tall  and 
wild-looking  mountain  lads  stepped 
across  the  bridle-path  in  front  of 
him,  with  blackthorns  in  their  hands. 
He  pulled  up  and  looked  at  them  in 
astonishment. 

"  What'll  be  your  name,  plase  1 " 
said  the  oldest  of  them. 

For  a  moment  Maxwell  hesitated  ; 
then  he  refiected  that  these  had  no 
air  of  being  agent.s  of  government. 
"  Macnamara,"  he  said. 

To  his  relief  it  acted  like  a  spell. 
All  three  were  voluble  in  Gaelic  and 
English  mixed.  "  Oh  then,  pass  on, 
your  honour,  and  a  hundred  welcomes 
before  you." 

Up  at  the  castle-yard  the  rider 
found  himself  greeted  with  unusual 
effusiveness.  Neddy,  descendant  of 
old  Neddy  and  Bride  Qallagber,  and 


now  handy  man  to  the  establishment^ 
rushed  out  to  take  the  horse.  Max- 
well questioned  him. 

"  Did  they  stop  you,  then  ? "  cried  ' 
Neddy.  "  Sure  not  a  one  of  us  knew 
you  would  be  coming  the  day.  'Tis 
the  guard  Mr.  Hugh  bid  them  put 
out,  for  fear  some  of  them  blackguards 
of  Lambert's  would  be  scheming  to 
carry  off  Miss  Grace.  An'  so  now, 
Mr.  Macnamara,  sir,  yon  might  speak 
with  the  mistress,  and  tell  her  she 
has  no  call  to  be  going  to  ould  Martin 
at  Lettenvard.  Divil  a  fut  will  one 
of  them  set  in  Castle  Carrig,  Haven't 
we  the  ould  cannon  up  there,  and  half 
a  pound  of  good  powder  in  her,  and 
she  rammed  up  with  slugs  ] " 

"  Ach,  hould  your  whisht,"  said 
Kate,  who  had  come  out  to  see  the 
arrival,  "  it  would  take  more  nor 
Lambert  to  frighten  the  mistress. 
Come  in,  Mr.  Macnamara,  they'll  be 
quare  and  pleased  to  see  you.  There 
wasn't  an  hour  of  the  day  but  they 
were  wishing  for  you.  An'  Master 
Hugh  was  away  looking  for  you,  to 
bring  you  back." 

Guessing  roughly  at  what  had 
happened,  Maxwell  followed  ELate 
into  the  drawing-room,  when  Grace 
and  Mary  ran  forward  to  meet  him. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  as  he  shook  hands  ; 
"  BO  you  are  raising  a  volunteer  force 
of  your  own.     Tell  me  all  about  it." 

"  Did  you  not  see  Hugh  in  Deny, 
then  ?  Did  he  not  come  with  you  ? " 
asked  Mary. 

"  No ;  I  changed  my  plans.  There 
was  no  need  for  goiag  to  Derry,  so 
I  came  straight  here  from  Enniskillen. 
I  only  know  from  what  Kate  and 
Neddy  told  me  that  Sir  Garrett 
Lambert  had  been  threatening  to 
carry  off  Grace  here.  It  seems  to 
me  he  won't  find  it  so  easy." 

"Oh,  if  it  was  only  that,"  said 
Mary,  with  a  fine  contempt.  Then 
she  told  him  the  story,  while  the  girl 
watched  the  two  intently.     "And  so 
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I  wrote  to  Martin  at  once,"  Mary 
concluded.  "  But  he  sent  a  messenger 
to  say  that  he  would  do  nothing  till 
he  had  written  to  Isabella,  and  heard 
from  her  direct,  So  I  suppose  we 
must  stay  where  we  are  for  the 
present.     But  I  do  not  like  it." 

Maxwell's  face  had  taken  on  the 
expressionless  aspect  common  to  those 
who  are  thinking  hard  and  swiftly. 
"  May  I  see  the  letter  ?  "  he  asked. 

Mary  fetched  it  from  her  escritoire. 
He  looked  at  it  with  a  curious  emo- 
tion. It  was  the  first  time  that  be 
had  seen  his  wife's  writing. 

Grace  drew  nearer  to  him  as  he 
read,  watching  him  close.  "Tell  me 
what  you  think  of  that  letter,"  she 
said,  in  a  strained  husky  voice,  when 
he  folded  the  paper  to  return  it.  The 
tension  of  her  words  moved  him  with 
pity  and  confusion. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  kind  letter," 
he  said,  with  some  hesitation.  "  But, 
then,  many  people  express  themselves 
when  they  write  in  a  way  that  gives 
a  wrong  impression." 

"  You  think  that  1 "  cried  the  girl 
eagerly.  "  You  do  not  think  she  is 
really  like  that — not  hard  and  cruel." 

"  1  should  be  very  sorry  to  think 
it,"  he  replied,  less  and  less  willing  to 
hurt  her. 

*'  She  may  have  thought  I  was 
being  made  to  do  things.  That  man 
may  have  told  her^-oh,  all  sorts  of 
falsehoods." 

"Probably  he  did,"  answered  her 
father,  with  sincere  conviction.  Then 
taking  the  girl's  hand  gently  he  said, 
"  This  is  all  very  serious  and  very  sad, 
Grace,  Will  you  go  away  and  let  me 
talk  it  over  with  your  aunt?  There  is 
something  I  want  to  discuss  with  her 
before  I  tell  you  of  it.  Do  you  mind? 
And  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  your 
mother  knew  the  truth,  she  would  not 
have  written  as  she  has  done." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you,"  said 
the  girl,  her  big  eyes  swimming. 


Maxwell  closed  the  door  after  her. 
"  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  say 
that,"  said  Mary  to  him  as  he  came 
back  to  hia  seat.  "  But,  Jack,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  the  truth  is  that  these 
young  people  have  suddenly  caught 
fii'e — and  I  cannot  tell  Isabella  that 
she  has  no  grounds  for  her  suspicions 
of  me.     I  am  very  angry  with  Hugh." 

Maxwell  looked  at  her  with  half- 
closed  eyes,  round  which  a  smile 
played.  "  Dreadful  young  people  !  " 
he  said.  "  Mary,  my  dear,  I  never 
heard  of  anything  at  all  like  this. 
And  so  that  is  why  my  young  lady 
looked  dififerent.  I  thought  it  was 
only  because  she  had  been  crying. 
Well  now,  Mary,  I  will  just  tell  you 
this.  If  my  daughter  wants  the  moon, 
she  shall  have  it  j  and  if  your  Hugh 
happens  to  be  the  moon,  I  give  you 
fair  warning." 

"  Oh,  Jack,  Jack,  be  reasonable," 
said  Mary,  half  frightened  at  his 
evident  elation.  "Can't  you  see  it 
is  impossible  ? " 

"  No,  Mary,  I  cannot,"  he  said,  and 
the  triumph  was  unconcealed  in  his 
voice.  "  I  can  see  that  this  settles 
everything.  If  I  can  arrange  Grace's 
love  affairs  for  her,  she  will  forgive 
me  at  once  for  being  her  father. 
While  you  were  settled  happily  here, 
I  did  not  like  to  disturb  you,  though 
I  am  sure  I  should  have  ended  by 
proposing  it.  Now  you  ai'e  adrift  on 
the  world,  and  what  you  must  do  is 
plain.  You  must  come  with  me,  all 
three  of  you,  to  America.  No,  don't 
stop  me  " — for  the  woman  started  and 
cried  out.  "  You  won't  be  rich,  but 
you  won't  starve,  and  Hugh  shall 
have  as  much  glory  as  he  pleases ; 
and  I,  my  dear — I  shall  decline  gradu- 
ally towards  the  grave  in  the  midst 
of  a  happy  family.  My  dear  Mary — 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
regret  to  say  —  I  am  grateful  to 
your  sister." 

"  Jack,     Jack,"     answered    Mary, 
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"thia  is  all  so  sudden.  It  eonnds 
well  certainly.     But — but — " 

He  V>roke  in  upon  her  with  swift 
excited  speech,  broken  with  laughter. 
"  Buts  are  for  the  middle-aged,  Mary. 
When  you  were  young,  you  were 
capable  of  sudden  decisions.  Permit 
me  again  to  remind  you  of  that. 
Now,  if  you  please,  youth  again  has 
to  decide.  If  my  daughter  will  not 
oome,  there  is  an  end  of  it.  I  go  oS 
— well,  we  will  not  talk  about  going 
off.  Send  me  my  daughter.  Hugh 
will  be  on  my  aide  even  if  she  hesi- 
tates. Will  you  or  will  you  not, 
Mary?" 

And  half  laughing,  wholly  agitated, 
he  caught  her  arm  and  hurried  her  to 
the  door.  "  Go  and  fetch  roe  my 
daughter,"  he  said.  "  But  do  not  tell 
her  she  has  to  meet  her  father." 

CHAPTEE  XXVI. 

Waiting  by  himself  for  the  girl  to 
appear,  Maxwell  felt  his  confidence 
and  his  elation  steal  from  him.  His 
end  was  in  view,  but  the  means  by 
which  he  must  reach  it  seemed  to  him 
none  the  more  desirable  as  it  came 
nearer.  Impossible,  he  thought,  to 
break  such  an  announcement  suddenly 
on  the  child  ;  he  must  go  warily  to 
work.  And  so  when  she  came  in, 
with  eyes  strained  and  anxious,  he 
met  her  with  the  most  reassuring 
manner  he  could  compass. 

"  So,  Grace,"  he  said,  with  a  soft 
smile  about  his  eyes — for,  indeed,  a 
great  tenderness  took  possession  of 
him  at  the  sight  of  the  girl — "your 
Aunt  Mary  has  been  scolding  Hugh. 
Is  she  not  a  hard-hearted  woman  t 
Who  would  think  she  liod  ever  been 
young  herself?"  Then,  for  the  girl 
only  blushed  and  looked  down,  he 
came  over  and  took  her  hand.  "  My 
dear,  I  am  glad  to  be  the  first  to 
wish  you  joy." 

Grace's  eyes  swam,  and  the  iris  was 


tear-dimmed  as  she  raised  them  to 
him.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Macnamara,  bow 
kind  !  But  I  am  so  miserable  about 
all  this." 

"I  know,"  he  said.  "Sit  down 
and  let  us  talk.  You  think  you  are 
bringing  trouble  on  your  aunt." 

"  But  I  am,"  she  said,  and  her 
voice  was  small  and  tearful.  "  Only, 
how  can  I  help  it  1 " 

"Of  course  you  can't,"  he  answered. 
"  But  you  can  help  me  to  persuade 
her  to  a  scheme  that  will  make  every- 
thing right,  I  hope." 

"How  can  that  be  possible?"  asked 
the  girl  sadly,  but  with  quickening 
eyes. 

Her  father  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
debating  how  much  he  should  say. 
He  balked  at  the  difficulty  like  a 
horse  at  an  ugly  leap  ;  paused  ; 
pondered ;  then  decided  on  a  way 
round. 

"  You  see,  Grace,"  he  said,  "  I  hare 
had  to  keep  some  things  from  you. 
I  am  an  American  citizen,  and  I  have 
been  in  arms  against  the  king.  So, 
you  see,  I  had  to  he  careful." 

"  But  what  brought  you  here  then 
— whore  you  are  in  danger  ? "  Grace 
asked  impulsively. 

Again  Maxwell  hesitated.  "  I  will 
tell  you  that  another  time.  But,  at 
all  events,  I  am  an  American,  and  I 
have  some  influence  there.  If  you  are 
driven  out  here,  I  want  you  to  come 
and  make  your  home  near  me.  Over 
there  Hugli  will  have  a  fair  field.  I 
know  it  sounds  a  great  break  up  of 
all  your  life,  but  it  is  the  only  way 
I  can  see.  And  for  me,  Grace,"  he 
said  with  emphasis,  "  it  would  make 
all  the  difference.  I  have  found  ties 
here  that  I  wish  to  strengthen,  not 
to  break." 

He  watched  the  effect  of  his  words, 
waiting  for  a  reply  that  should  lead 
naturally  where  he  desired.  But  the 
girl's  eyes  were  far  away  now,  and 
her  face  was  the  field  where  emotions 
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straggled.  It  hardly  seemed  as  if 
she  heard.  Then  thought  appeared 
to  define  itself  in  her  mind,  and  she 
looked  at  him  now  with  sharp 
scrutiny.  "  You  want  me  to  help 
to  persuade  Aunt  Mary,"  she  said. 
"Then  she  does  not  want  to  go." 

"  For  Hugh's  sake  1  hope  she  will 
be  glad  to  go,"  he  answered  quickly. 

"Ah!"  cried  the  girl,  "if  she 
wanted  to  go  for  some  other  reason ! 
But  for  Hugh's  sake  and  my  sake — 
no,  it  is  too  much.  Don't  you  see, 
Mr.  Macnamara,  I  used  to  think  that 
perhaps — perhaps  you  and  she  cared 
about  each  other  more  than  anything 
in  the  world.  But  I  know,  I  know 
now  that  what  Aunt  Mary  loves  is 
really  this  place  and  her  life  here. 
She  is  happy  here.  She  will  never 
be  happy  away  from  it.  She  never 
wanted  to  go  oat  and  see  the  world ; 
she  just  went  because  she  was  in  love 
with  Hugh's  father.  And  I  tell  you 
I  cannot  bear  to  drag  her  away.  And 
besides — "     She  stopped  short. 

"  Besides  ? "  asked  her  father.  "  Go 
on,  child." 

"You  will  think  me  silly  and 
romantic,  but  you  know  what  you 
said.  A  person's  letters  are  not 
always  like  the  person.  I  have 
always  stood  up  for  my  mother,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  give  up  now  just 
because  she  has  written  an  unkind 
letter.  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
she  knows  j  I  want  to  go  to  her 
myself."  The  girl  suddenly  rose  into 
passion  as  she  spoke.  Springing  up, 
she  came  and  stood  before  him,  her 
eyes  shining.  "  I  want  to  say  to  her, 
'  I  am  your  daughter ;  you  do  not 
know  me,  you  do  not  know  how  I 
have  always  loved  the  thought  of 
you,  you  do  not  know  how  I  hate 
to  believe  that  you  can  be  unjust. 
Here  I  am.  I  will  not  marry  this 
man,  and  you  may  punish  me  if  you 
like  for  disobedience  j  but  do  not 
punish  the  people  who  were  kind  to 


me.'  Do  you  see  T  I  cannot  let  my 
mother — she  is  my  mother,  my  mother 
— do  a  thing  like  this.  If  I  were  to 
do  what  you  wish — oh,  you  must  not 
think  me  ungrateful — but  if  I  did, 
would  it  not  be  just  as  if  I  said  to 
her,  '  Very  well,  be  as  uujuat  as  you 
like,  it  is  no  matter  to  me.'  Surely 
people  can  do  cruel  things  without 
understanding  that  they  are  cruel.  I 
do  not  believe  she  understands." 

Her  father  listened  to  her  with  a 
strange  obedience  to  her  power.  It 
seemed  as  if  she  spoke  out  of  his 
own  heart,  but  with  a  fresher  voice, 
a  more  uncompromising  logic.  And 
how,  if  sho  felt  bound  to  this  mother 
whom  he  had  given  her,  should  he 
escape  a  far  stronger  obligation  ?  Hia 
own  wishes  and  plans  vanished  into 
air  before  this  so  strangely-embodied 
conscience,  and  he  looked  with  pride 
at  the  eloquent  face,  flushed  in  its 
pleading.  For  a  while  he  paused ; 
then,  "Grace,"  bo  said,  with  his 
ambiguous  smile,  "  when  you  hear 
me  accused  of  a  crime,  will  you 
promise  to  defend  me  1 " 

She  looked  at  him,  perplexed. 
"  I  do  not  understand,"  she  said. 
Then  her  face  changed.  "You  think 
I  am  talking  nonsense.  You  are 
laughing  at  me." 

But  he  shook  his  head,  and  his 
smile  reassured  her.  "My  dear,  no. 
If  I  laugh,  it  is  only  because  you 
have  nearly  made  me  cry.  I  should 
like  to  have  some  one  who  would 
defend  me  like  that." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  an 
expression  that  made  his  heart  rise 
in  joy.  There  was  gratitude  in  it, 
and  trust  and  aflfection.  "You  will 
never  need  to  be  defended,"  she  said. 
"  But,"  she  added,  with  the  sudden 
turn  to  laughter  so  like  his  own, 
"  you  have  defended  my  father  to  me 
so  often,  it  ia  only  right  that  I  should 
defend  my  mother  to  you." 

"She  has  a    terrible  gift   for  the 
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random  shaft,"  be  thought,  aa  he 
winoed  under  it.  Hia  opening  was 
given  him  now,  yet  still  he  fenced. 
"  You  do  not  know,"  he  said.  "  I 
may  need  your  charity  more  than 
you  think.  Promise  me  you  will  give 
it." 

Bat  shOi,  concentrated  on  her  single 
parpoee,  caught  nothing  of  the  drift 
of  his  words.  "I  will  promise  any- 
thing," she  said  eagerly,  "  if  you  will 
help  me  to  see  my  mother  and  to 
persuade  her." 

Her  eagerness  wrought  upon  his 
Indecision  and  plunged  him  into  a 
new  resolve.  "  I  will  try,"  he  said, 
greatly  moved.  "And,  my  deai-, 
you  have  a  wise  heart.  I  think  we 
owe  it  both  to  you  and  to  your 
mother  to  try  and  reconcile  you," 

Grace  caught  his  hands  in  hera  and 
clasped  them  hard.  "You  are  the 
kindest  person  in  all  the  world,"  she 
said. 

"Am  I,  indeed  T "  he  answered, 
with  his  queer  laugh  of  self-derision. 
"  Well,  we  shall  see.  Now  I  am  going 
to  look  for  your  aunt  and  discuss  the 
situation.  Only,  remember — there  is 
always  America  to  fall  hack  on." 

"  We  sha'n't  need  it,"  said  the  girl 
gleefully.  "  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
able  to  settle  everything,  and  then 
we  shall  all  live  happy  ever  after." 

Again  a  wry  smile  twisted  Maxwell's 
face.  "  All  "  could  scarcely  include 
a  gentleman  who,  by  the  laws  of 
the  land,  was  qualified  to  adorn  the 
nearest  gibbet.  However,  what  use, 
he  thought,  in  suggesting  his  own 
side  of  the  matter  1  "  Well,  wo 
shall  see  about  that,"  was  all  that 
he  said,  and  be  went  to  look  for 
Mary. 

She  saw  his  face  droUy  disconsolate. 
"  You  have  told  her,"  she  cried. 

"  Not  I.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
promised  to  reconcile  her  to  her 
mother.  That  is  the  moon  that  she 
wants,  it  appears." 


"  But,  Jack,"  said  Mary,  bewildered, 
"  what  does  this  mean  ? " 

"  It  means,  my  dear  Mary,  that  I 
have  a  certain  gift  of  persuasion, 
which  has  been  of  use  to  me  in  life, 
and  which  my  daughter  has  inherited. 
She  has  just  exercised  it  upon  me, 
and  I  in  my  turn  am  going  to  try  it 
on  her  mother."  Then  changing  his 
tone,  "  Honestly,"  he  said,  "  I  think 
the  girl  is  right;  the  facts  of  the 
case  ought  to  be  put  before  your 
sister.  And  I  am  going  to  pat 
them." 

Mary  gasped.  "Are  you  going 
to  tell  her  who  you  are  1 " 

"Not  if  I  can  help  it.  That  is 
the  last  card." 

"  But  she  will  know  you  at  once." 

"WiU  she?"  he  said.  "I  don't 
see  why.  To  tell  the  truth,  Mary, 
I  doubt  if  I  should  know  her  from 
Adam  or  from  Eve  if  I  met  her,  and 
I  can't  see  why  she  should  be  clearer 
in  her  recollection.  However,  there 
is  no  use  in  talking.  The  girl  has 
asked  me  to  do  this,  and  I  am  going 
to  do  it." 

Mary  shook  her  bead.  "  You 
don't  know  Isabella." 

"Neither  do  you,  my  dear  Mary. 
And  in  these  matters  I  trust  to 
divination  of  the  heart.  Grace  takes 
the  most  generous  construction,  and 
I  have  noticed  that  it  is  often  the 
right  one.  People  are  very  much  as 
you  take  them.  Listen  to  me,  Mary. 
There  was  once  a  young  girl  I  knew, 
and  I  put  an  ungenerous  construction 
on  a  certain  action  of  hera  that 
affected  me.  Can  you  guess  who  that 
was  ? " 

"  Jack,  Jack,  will  you  never  be 
done  casting  up  these  old  stories  to 
me  1 "  she  remonstrated. 

"  I  am  casting  them  up  to  myself, 
Mary,"  he  said.  "Suppose  I  had  put 
the  generous  construction,  why,  then 
— what  a  number  of  things  would 
have  been  different  1 " 


^"  Indeed,  yes,"  said  Mary  patheti- 
cally. 
"  Ah,  well,"  said  Maxwell,  pursuing 
his  train  of  thought,  till  it  ended  in 
I  his    customary    laugh ;     "  then    there 

^B  would  have  been  no  Grace.  What 
^V  would  Hugh  gay  to  thati  Mary,  is  it 
not  amusing  to  be  getting  old  and  to 
^m  watch  life  unrolling  1 " 
^B  "Is  this  what  you  are  going  to 
^^  say  to  Isabella  ? "  Mary  answered, 
[  with  her  gentle  smile. 

^H  Maxwell  shook  his  head.  "  No, 
^"  indeed.  I  wish  I  knew  more  about 
'  her    life.     I   wish    I   could   talk   to 

Martin.  But  that  is  one  of  the 
impossibilities.  And  by  the  way, 
Mary,  Alec  Hamilton  is  in  Derry 
with  his  battalion ;  that  is  why  I 
avoided  the  place.  I  believe  you 
I  could  get  a  commission  for  Hugh  out 

of  him  if  you  applied.     But  you  had 
better  let  me  get  out  of  the  way  first, 
L  if  I  am  to  depart  alone  after  all." 

^K  "Jack,"  said  Mary,  "I  don't  under- 
^r  stand  you.  You  seem  to  be  as  set 
on  this  new  idea  as  yon  were  on 
taking  us  to  America.  Suppose  you 
manage  it,  won't  you  be  sorry?  Is 
it  not  too  great  a  sacrifice  ?  " 

Maxwell  knitted  his  brows  in 
thought.  "  No,  candidly,  Mary,  I 
think  not.  It  is  the  thing  I  want 
to  do.  I  did  a  thing  long  ago  that 
you  all  thought  was  a  self-sacrifice. 
It  was  not.  I  have  never  been  sorry 
for  doing  it.  If  I  had  not  done  it, 
I  should  have  felt  like  a  maimed 
creature.  What  was  that  proverb 
Neddy  told  me  the  other  day  ] — '  A 
man's  will  is  the  life  of  him,  if  it 
was  to  sit  down  in  a  puddle.'  " 

"  I  remember,"  said  Mary.  "  He 
said  it  when  you  insisted  on  rowing 
the  curragh  that  blazing  day." 

"  Very  well.  I  told  Neddy  he  was 
a  philosopher.  And  I  declare  to  you 
that  I  shall  find  tbia  a  most  agreeable 
puddle." 

Mary  suddenly  turned  on  him  with 
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a  new  seriousness.  "Jack,  perhaps 
you  are  right.  But  why  do  things  by 
halves  T  Had  you  not  better  make  it 
up  with  Isabella  1  " 

But  he  shook  his  head  with  a 
grimace.  "Thank  you,  Mary.  It  is 
against  my  bond.  And,  in  strict 
confidence,  there  are  sacrifices  of 
which  I  am  not  capable.  I  don't 
think  your  sister  and  I  would  hit  it 
oflF  for  five  minutes  in  that  capacity." 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  month  that 
had  seen  .so  many  happenings  at 
Douros,  Maxwell  set  out  on  the  road 
to  Belfast  which  he  had  travelled 
nineteen  years  before  to  his  voluntary 
expatriation.  Now,  exile  was  again 
in  front  of  him,  for  America  had 
become  his  country  j  but  he  had 
found  in  Ireland  a  home  unlooked  for, 
and  hia  present  mission  was,  in  effect, 
to  establish,  if  possible,  that  home  by 
a  reconcilement  which  must  lead  to 
bis  own  exclusion.  Yet,  just  as  in 
youth  he  had  travelled  with  rising 
spirit  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  purpose 
and  the  adventure  of  new  chances,  so 
DOW  in  middle  age  he  went  on  his 
way  with  no  heavy  heart,  thinking  of 
tlie  immediate  end  to  be  gained,  and 
dropping  from  view  the  remoter  con- 
sequence. No  gambler  on  the  cards, 
this  man  had  in  all  other  ways  gladly 
courted  the  flushed  goddess  of  hazard. 
He  had  gone  through  his  life  like  a 
player  in  a  game,  taking  decisions 
with  shrewdness,  with  dexterity,  with 
promptitude,  but  without  a  grain  of 
caution.  And  now  as  he  rode,  exhil- 
aration, if  not  actual  pleasure,  was 
the  tone  of  his  mind,  while  he  planned 
out  in  characteristic  detail  the  means 
to  accomplish  his  end.  It  was  true 
that  the  world  at  this  moment  offered 
nothing  which  seemed  to  him  so 
desirable  as  to  give  his  daughter 
what  she  wanted.     He  put  the  truth 
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vrhimHically  iii  saying  farewell  to  his 
coD&d&at.  "  Good-bye,  Mary  ;  if  it 
is  anyhow  possible,  I  will  bring  back 
the  moon  in  my  pocket." 

His  -way  lay  through  Belfast,  for 
he  carefully  avoided  Dublin  where  he 
might  still  be  known.  And  within 
twelve  days  after  his  setting  out,  the 
mail-coach  from  Bristol  landed  a  pas- 
senger giving  his  name  as  Macnamara 
at  tlie  King's  Head  in  Bath.  The 
gay  little  town  sweltered  in  a  blue 
haze  under  a  July  sun,  and  his  land- 
lord informed  him  that  he  came  late 
for  the  gaieties ;  the  company  was 
thinning  fast.  But  Mrs.  Maxwell,  to 
whom  Mr.  Macnamara  had  brought  a 
letter  of  introduction,  was,  he  believed, 
stUl  at  her  house.  A  lady  of  the  first 
fashion,  ho  could  assure  Mr.  Mao- 
namara ;  he  was  fortunate  in  such  an 
acquaintance.  It  was  true  that  Mrs. 
Maxwell  had  for  some  time  past  been 
less  prominent  than  was  her  wont — 
some  said  from  chagrin  at  heavy  losses 
over  the  card-table.  Yes,  certainly, 
to  one  particular  opponent ;  a  gentle- 
man who  had  been  a  guest  at  that 
very  hostelry — Hir  Garrett  Lambert] 
a  member,  he  believed,  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament ;  a  most  honourable  person. 
He  had  himself  ventured  to  congratu- 
late Sir  Garrett  on  his  good  fortune, 
and  the  gentleman  had  assured  him 
with  his  own  lips  that  it  gave  him  no 
pleasure  to  win  so  heavily  of  a  lady ; 
that  she  had  insisted  on  her  revenge, 
and  that  fortune  had  been  constant 
to  him. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  the  prattling  landlord 
ran  on,  "  I  remember  his  very  words 
to  me  in  this  room  where  we  are 
standing.  'A  most  unfortunate  busi- 
ness, Meakin,'  he  says,  '  but  those 
who  will  play  at  bowls  must  expect 
rubbers.  And  she  won't  be  incon- 
venienced in  any  way,  I  will  answer 
for  it.  '  Settle  if  you  insist,  madam, 
but  settle  at  your  convenience,'  I  said 


to  her,  Meakin ;  '  any  time  in  the 
next  six  months,'  I  said.  '  I'm  in  no 
need  of  money.'  A  very  well-to-do 
gentleman,  indeed — not  like  most 
that  come  here  from  his  country." 

Maxwell's  face  darkened  as  he 
listened  to  the  voluble  gossip.  He 
had  half  conjectured  some  money 
transaction  which  had  given  Lambert 
a  bold  over  Isabella.  The  reality,  as 
he  heard  it  suggested  irresistibly  by 
this  story,  was  uglier  than  he  guessed. 
History  in  this  family  repeated  itself 
with  a  vengeance  ;  the  mother,  sold 
herself  by  her  father,  was  now  selling 
her  child. 

"  Haud  ignara  malt  miteria  guc- 
currere  diaco"  he  quoted  to  himself 
as  he  turned  from  the  landlord,  and 
went  up-stairs  to  make  a  careful  toU- 
ette.  "  No,  truly :  Tacitus,  not 
Virgil,  is  the  philosopher.  Eo  immi- 
tior  quia  taleraverat.  Cruelty  breeds 
cruelty  in  those  who  suffer  it." 

And  yet,  though  this  reasoning 
might  explain,  it  could  not  excuse. 
He  thought  fiercely  of  all  the  sums 
that  had  come  to  Isabella  through 
his  estate.  In  Donegal  his  conscience 
had  been  smitten  to  hear  of  the 
tenants  who  were  suffering  by  the 
consequence  of  his  act  of  folly  and 
of  reparation.  Now  a  limit  must  be 
set.  He  had  given  her  his  tenants 
to  deal  with  as  she  would,  to  grind 
and  oppress ;  but  she  should  not  make 
her  market  of  his  daughter.  His  first 
instinct  was  to  avow  himself,  to  tax 
her  with  her  cruelty,  to  meet  the 
bitter  words  that  she  would  surely 
heap  on  him  with  words  more  bitter. 

And  yet,  he  remembered,  this  wa« 
not  the  purpose  for  which  he  came. 
Suddenly  there  flashed  upon  him  the 
thought  of  his  daughter.  This,  at 
least — this  explanation  of  her  mother's 
conduct — must  be  kept  from  her. 
Isabella  must  be  shamed  out  of  her 
resolve  at  all  costs ;  the  whole  trans- 
action  must    be  buried    in    silence. 
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Thinking  over  the  cards  that  were 
in  hta  band  to  play,  in  a  game  where 
he  knew  all  and  his  opponent  nothing, 
Maxwell  grew  all  but  confident.  If 
he  ■were  not  recognised,  failure  was 
hardly  possible ;  and  at  all  events, 
should  he  fail,  a  woman  so  shameless 
as  to  persist  in  such  a  transaction 
deserved,  he  thought,  no  less  thaa 
exposure. 

He  had  provided  himself  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  Isabella's 
agent,  Martin  (using  a  good  deal  of 
strategy  to  avoid  a  meeting  with  the 
old  la^vyer),  which  would  be  the  sure 
means  to  an  interview ;  and  he  now 
despatched  a  formal  note  requesting 
Isabella  to  receive  him,  mentioning 
merely  his  introduction,  and  hinting 
at  business.  He  chuckled  grimly  as 
he  reflected  that,  from  what  he  had 
gathered,  Isabella  would  almost  cer- 
tainly expect  a  possible  mortgagee. 

CHAPTEE  XXVIIL 

Isabella's  reply  came  promptly. 
She  would  await  Air.  Macnamara  at 
seven  o'clock  that  evening.  And  so, 
whilst  sunset  was  already  red  and 
reeking  over  the  hills  towards  Bristol, 
Maxwell  passed  up  through  the  Circus, 
along  the  spacious  symmetry  of  the 
Crescent,  and,  crossing  the  road, 
knocked  at  his  wife's  door.  The 
importance  of  the  house,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  footman  who  answered 
bis  knock,  impressed  him.  "  At 
least,"  he  reflected  as  he  mounted 
the  stair,  "  there  have  been  compen- 
sations." He  was  in  no  sentimental 
humour. 

At  the  first  sight  of  her,  as  he 
entered  the  room  and  she  rose  to 
greet  him,  Maxwell  was  suddenly  re- 
assured. Here  at  least  was  no  chance 
of  recognition.  Fantastically  unlike 
his  recollection  of  the  beautiful  dis- 
hevelled creature,  first  cowering,  then 
wild  in  rage,  was  this  elaborate,  hand- 


some, and  essentially  commonpleice 
fine  lady.  It  was  impossible  to  asso- 
ciate the  two,  and  the  eflFect  was  to 
make  him  feel  that,  of  all  strangers  in 
the  world,  this  stranger  was  the  most 
remote  and  alien.  Nor  was  there  in 
her  tace  the  least  hint  of  that  be- 
wilderment which  so  often  comes  in 
the  eyes  of  those  whose  memory  is 
obscurely  touched  by  some  trick  of 
attitude  or  feature.  She  greeted  him 
with  a  touch  of  condescension,  yet 
graciously,  as  one  greets  an  intending 
purchaser.  "  Pray  be  seated,  sir,"  she 
said,  "So  you  know  my  agent,  Mr. 
Martin?" 

Maxwell  drew  out  the  letter  and 
handed  it  to  her  with  a  ceremonious 
bow.  "  Tliis  will  explain  to  you, 
madam,"  he  answered,  "  the  reason 
why  I  have  troubled  you  with  this 
visit." 

He  seated  himself  and  watched  her 
closely  as  she  read  it,  all  his  faculties 
alive  and  trenchant.  His  eye  noted 
unsparingly  the  touch  of  cosmetics  j 
it  noted  the  slack  and  somewhat 
languid  curves  of  the  face,  counter- 
acted by  the  fold  of  obstinacy  at  the 
corners  of  the  mouth.  Reckoning  the 
possibilities  of  the  countenance,  he 
saw  indolence,  and  he  saw  principally 
pride,  which,  unless  enlisted  as  an 
ally,  would  be  invincible  if  joined  to 
the  displeasure  that  was  rising  in  her 
face  as  she  read. 

The  letter,  which  had  been  con- 
fided to  him  open,  ran  thus  : — 


Dbab  Madam, — I  take  the  opportunity 
of  Mr,  Macnamara's  journey  to  England 
to  entrust  him  with  this,  and  to  beg  that 
you  will  listen  to  his  representations, 
Mrs.  McSwiney  forwarded  to  me  a  letter 
from  you  in  favour  of  Sir  Garrett  Lam- 
bert's pretensions  to  Miss  Maxwell's  hand, 
and  requested  me  to  undertake  the  care 
of  Miss  MaxwcU  at  once,  In  accordance 
with  your  mshes,  I  must  respectfully 
inform  you  that  in  this  matter  I  have 
awaited  your  further  and  more  explicit 
commands,    I  feol  myself  quite  unable  to 
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pat  oODStrednt  upon  your  daughter,  or 
lodMd  apoD  any  yocmg  lady  for  whom  I 
might  have  the  least  regard,  to  indoce 
her  to  eLCoept  Sir  Garrett  Lambert  as  a 
husbaad.  Before  takuig  npon  me  such  a 
charge  as  you  desire,  if  iudieed  I  can  ever 
undertake  it,  I  must  ask  you  to  defiue 
and  limit  precisely  the  nature  and  extent 
of  cay  responBibility.  And  I  am  bound 
to  add  that,  to  the  best  of  my  judgement, 
there  is  no  gnardiau,  except  yourself,  so 

S roper  or  bo  desirable  as  Mrs.  McSwiney. 
[r.  Macnamara,  who  has  been  of  late  a 
visitor  at  Castle  Carrig,  and  enjoys  your 
Bister's  confidence,  will  be  ready  to  assure 
you  that  neither  your  sister  nor  the 
young  lady  baa  acted  in  any  spirit  of 
disobedience  to  you. — I  am,  dear  madam, 
your  mxiBt  obedient  servant, 

TaoitAs  Mabtim. 

Isabella  read  the  letter  to  the  end, 
and,  aa  she  read,  the  corners  of  her 
mouth  drew  down. 

"  And  pray,  Mr.  Macnamara,"  she 
asked,  *'  to  what  do  I  owe  the  inter- 
ference of  a  total  stranger  in  my 
private  affairs  7 " 

Maxwell  saw  the  gathering  of  an 
obdurate  stubbornness  on  her  brow, 
heard  it  in  the  tone  of  a  voice  which 
filled  him  with  dislike,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  strike  her  out  of  it  by  a 
sheer  surprise. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  I  am  no 
stranger  to  your  name.  I  knew  your 
husband  intimately." 

The  effect  of  astonishment  on  which 
he  counted  did  not  fail  him.  Isabella 
started,  reddened  ;  he  saw  the  grip  of 
her  hands  tighten  on  tlie  arms  of  her 
chair.  Then  her  face  assumed  an  air 
of  pre-determined  severity,  like  that 
of  one  who  looks  to  hear  excuses. 
"  Do  you  come,  sir,  as  his  messenger," 
she  said,  "  in  spite  of  a  solemn  pro- 
mise made  to  the  contrary  1 " 

"  You  are  mistaken,  madam.  I  do 
not  come  on  his  errand,"  her  husband 
answered  with  a  calculated  coldness. 

Again  Isabella  was  evidently  sur- 
prised and  mystified.  "Then  be  so 
good  as  to  explain,"  she  said  sharply. 


*'  As  you  know,  probably,  if  he  told 
you  the  story —  " 

"I  know  the  story  fully,  madam," 
he  interrupted. 

"Then  you  know,"  she  went  on, 
words  coming  from  her  with  the 
readiness  of  one  who  recites  an 
ancient  grievance,  "  that  he  left  me 
without  a  word,  arranged  for  his  own 
freedom  without  even  the  courtesy  of 
consulting  me,  and  that  since  then  I 
have  not  so  much  as  been  informed  if 
he  is  still  living.  You  can  tell  me  that 
at  least,  I  suppose,"  she  added  abruptly. 

A  grim  sense  of  amusement  was 
awakened  in  the  man  by  thi^  version 
of  his  behaviour.  But  after  all,  was 
it  to  be  expected,  he  thought,  that  a 
woman  who  had  so  dealt  with  her 
daughter  should  show  any  retrospec- 
tive generosity ^  "I  can  only  tell 
you  this,  madam,"  he  answered,  still 
deliberately  framing  his  tone  and 
words  to  rouse  her  curiosity,  "  that, 
in  the  days  I  speak  of,  he  had  made 
arrangements,  if  he  should  die,  to 
have  the  fact  communicated  to  you. 
But  you  will  understand  that  in  a 
wild  counti-y  such  arrangements  are 
uncertain,  and  the  manner  of  his 
disappearance  was  sudden  and  ambi- 
guous." 

"Tell  me  what  you  know  then,  at 
least,"  said  Isabella,  her  natural  in- 
terest so  stimulated  by  his  reticence 
that  she  half  forgot  her  anger,  "  even 
though  it  appears  that  you  can  do 
nothing  to  make  my  position  less  em- 
barrassing than  it  has  been  through 
all  these  years." 

Maxwell  bowed.  It  was  impos- 
sible, he  thought,  for  a  woman  to  be 
more  frankly  selfish,  and  yet  somehow 
he  must  touch  her  feelings  if  success 
were  to  be  possible.  "  At  the  time 
when  I  knew  your  husband,"  he  said, 
and  paused — '*  or  I  should  rather  say 
the  man  whose  name  you  bear,  sines 
I  understand  that  you  are  free  in 
law  .  .  ." 


* 


"I  have  never  considered  myself 
so,  sir,"  Isabella  broke  in.  "  Other 
■women  might  have  been  leas  scrupu- 
lous. Your  friend  would  not  have 
found  many  to  act  as  I  have  done 
under  such  circumstances." 

There  was  a  faint  tinge  of  irony  in 
his  tone  as  he  answered,  "  I  can  well 
believe  it."  But  with  a  growing 
earnestness  he  continued  :  "  And  I 
may  tell  you  this,  that  nothing  moved 
your  husband  more  than  the  thouglit 
of  such  attractions  and  such  beauty, 
placed  at  so  sad  a  disadvantage  in 
life." 

"Attractions!"  said  Isabella  in- 
dignantly. "Air.  Maxwell  certainly 
did  not  behave  as  if  there  were  any 
attractions  for  him.  Why  should  he 
suppose  that  others  were  not  as  ready 
to  fly  from  the  sight  of  me  ?  " 

He  made  a  gesture  of  deprecation. 
"  Pardon  me,  but  perhaps  you  do  not 
understand  his  feelings.  They  were 
well  known  to  me,  and  I  can  answer 
for  it  that  the  greatness  of  your 
beauty  seemed  to  him  to  render  his 
offence  the  more  unpardonable." 

There  was  a  gleam  in  Maxwell's 
eye  as  ho  administered  his  dose  of 
flattery  in  the  guise  of  a  bald  ex- 
planation. Yet  his  conscience  smote 
him  a  little.  He  was  speaking  the 
truth  indeed,  but  with  the  deliberate 
intent  to  cajole,  if  not  to  deceive. 
Still,  dexterity  was  his  only  weapon, 
and  if  he  used  it  against  a  woman, 
he  used  it  against  the  oppressor  of 
his  child.  "But,"  he  continued,  "I 
have  to  tell  yon  of  facts,  not  of  senti- 
ments. John  Maxwell,  at  the  time 
I  speak  of,  was  teaching  a  school  in 
Kentucky.  I  was  similarly  occupied 
not  far  ofF.  He  was  much  given  to 
long  solitary  excursions,  and  one  day, 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  he  went  on 
one  of  these  rambles  and  disappeared. 
The  common  opinion  was  that  a  party 
of  Indian  trappers  who  passed  at  that 
time  had   somehow  made  away  with 


him — perhaps  had  scalped  him,  and 
thrown  the  body  into  some  hole  or 
river." 

As  he  dwelt  on  these  gruesome 
suggestions  Maxwell  noticed  an  in- 
voluntary shudder,  and  he  laughed 
inwardly  at  his  memory  of  the  sud- 
den freak  which  had  made  of  him 
a  wanderer  among  savages  for  two 
changes  of  the  seasons.  He  hastened 
to  tone  down  the  picture,  adding : 
"But  nothing  certain  was  ever  known 
in  that  place,  beyond  the  fact  that  I 
have  told  you,  and  the  man  may  be 
living  yet.     America  is  large." 

"  He  may  be  among  these  rascally 
rebels,"  said  Isabella,  who  was  pro- 
digiously loyal. 

"  He  may,"  her  husband  assented 
gravely,  with  the  same  inward  thrill 
of  laughter.  "  But  I  have  no  ground 
for  believing  that  he  is  with  the 
American  army.  At  all  events,  in 
the  reports  that  have  reached  this 
country,  his  name  has  never  come  to 
my  eye.  But,  madam,"  said  he, 
abruptly  sheering  off  from  a  discus- 
sion which  could  only  lead  to  awk- 
ward inquiries,  "  I  can  answer  for 
one  thing,  and  that  is  that  if  John 
Maxwell  had  known  he  had  a  child, 
his  conduct  would  have  been  very 
different.  He  would  have  felt  him- 
self bound  to  care  for  it."  There  wa« 
a  weighty,  almost  an  angry  emphasis 
on  the  last  words. 

"  And  who  says  the  child  has  not 
been  cared  for?"  asked  Isabella  in- 
dignantly, yet  wincing.  "The  girl 
is  healthy,  I  am  told,  and  hor  educa- 
tion has  been  such  as  could  be  got  in 
the  place." 

Her  husband  permitted  himself  to 
smile.  "  Madam,  you  speak  to  me 
of  your  daughter — whom,  pardon  me 
for  saying  it,  you  do  not  know,  I 
come  from  seeing  her,  from  talking 
with  her.  And,  believe  me,  I  need 
not  be  told  that  no  fault  can  be  found 
with   her   upbringing.      It  is  not  to 
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bo  wondered  at  that  your  daughter 
should  be  beautiful — and  jet  the 
resembl&noe  ia  in  figure  rather  than 
in  feature ;  she  is,"  he  added,  bowing, 
"as  one  might  say,  not  the  copy  but 
rather  the  natural  foil  or  complement 
to  you."  He  paused  for  an  instant, 
to  let  the  flattery  take  effect,  before 
he  approached  the  purpose  that  was 
full  in  view  aa  he  continued.  "  And 
the  cultivation  of  her  mind  ia  by  far 
more  than  ordinary ;  indeed,  on  see- 
ing her  and  conversing  with  her  one 
would  hardly  guess  that  there  had 
been  a  lack  in  her  life.  Yet, 
madam,"  be  continued,  intently 
watching  Isabella,  on  whose  counte- 
nance there  were  visible  signs  of  re- 
lenting anger  and  of  gratified  vanity, 
"  there  has  been  a  lack  that  perhaps 
you  will  hardly  understand.  You 
may  not  guess  how  an  imaginative 
girl  will  build  up  regrets  and  hopes 
about  a  mother  who  is  known  to  her 
only  by  the  distant  rumour  of  her 
beauty  and  her  distinction.  The 
more  beautiful  the  mother,  the  harder 
for  a  child  who  reflects  is  the  thought 
that  natural  aSection  is  replaced  by 
aversion  and  repugnance." 

"  Sir,  sir,"  struck  in  Isabella,  "  if 
J\fr.  Maxwell  told  you  the  truth,  you 
would  know  that  I  could  only  regard 
hia  child  with  aversion." 

Maxwell's  face  twitched  a  little, 
and  his  whole  body  stirred  under 
these  direct  words.  "  I  recognise  that 
fully,  madam,"  he  said  with  a  sombre 
intonation.  "  But  I  wish  to  impress 
upon  you  only  this,"  he  added  earnestly, 
"  that  had  he  known  of  the  child's 
birth,  he  would,  I  believe,  have  per- 
ceived instantly  that  on  him,  not  on 
you,  devolved  the  responsibility  ;  that 
he,  and  he  only,  should  have  endea- 
voured to  make  up  to  the  child  for 
the  unhappiness  of  its  birth  by  taking 
thought  for  the  happiness  of  its  life. 
And  therefore,  I,  as  his  friend,  come 
to   you   and   plead   for   the   girl,   as 


strongly  as  I  believe  he  would  have 
pleaded.  But  I  do  not  speak  in  bis 
name,"  he  added,  changing  his  tone 
to  one  of  more  passion.  "  I  speak  for 
your  daughter,  who  insisted  that  an 
appeal  should  be  made  to  her  mother. 
She  would  have  come  hither  in  person 
with  her  aunt,  but  neither  wished 
to  disobey  your  orders,  which  were 
peremptory,  and,  madam,  if  you  will 
pardon  me,  a  little  hard." 

Isabella's  face  flushed.  She  saw  no 
way  to  justify  her  conduct,  and  this 
advocacy,  which  lacked  nothing  of 
heat,  had  moved  her.  8he  therefore 
parried  the  attack — anxious  at  the 
same  time  to  gratify  her  curiosity 
concerning  a  stranger  who  was  in  no 
way  displeasing  to  her. 

"  But,  Mr.  Macnamara,"  she  said, 
*'  however  severe  the  order,  it  has 
been  disregarded,  if  not  actually  dis- 
obeyed. And  I  have  not  yet  learnfc 
how  you  came  to  be  concerned  in  this 
business." 

"That  is  easily  told,"  said  her 
husband,  and  he  launched  into  a  pre- 
pared evasion.  "  In  the  days  I  spoke 
of,  before  your  husband  disappeared, 
there  was  some  prospect  of  my  going 
to  France,  and  it  was  his  wish  that  in 
such  a  case  I  should  seek  out  your 
sister  and  gain  tidings  of  her  for 
him." 

"  Ah,"  cried  Isabella  angrily,  "  this 
is  too  much.  His  wife  might  fare  as 
she  pleased ;  but  he  still  thought  of 
the  girl  who  had  jilted  him." 

"  Heavens  !  "  thought  Maxwell,  "  I 
had  not  counted  with  the  spreta  in- 
juria  formoB."  But  his  answer  was 
swift  and  ready.  "  You  forget  that 
be  was  debarred  by  his  own  promise 
from  any  communication  with  his  wife 
— a  pledge  that  he  would  never  have 
wantonly  violated.  And  aa  for  Mrs. 
McSwiney,  I  was  able  to  tell  her  how 
he  had  always  rejoiced  that  she  at 
least  had  escaped  the  fate  of  an 
enforced  and  hateful  marriage."   Then 
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— seeing  that  Isabella's  attentioa  was 
fully  won,  and  her  mind  drawn  out 
of  its  attitude  of  dogged  refusal — 
quick  as  a  flash,  before  she  could  speak 
again,  be  unmasked  hia  battery. 
"Madam,  ^111  you  tell  me  what  is 
your  reason  for  desiring  that  my 
friend's  daughter  should  marry  Sir 
Garrett  Lambert  ? " 

The  shot  struck  full.  Isabella 
paused,  caught  her  breath.  How 
much,  she  wondered,  did  this  man 
know  1  Angrily  she  stood  on  the 
defensive.  "I  refuse  to  allow,  sir, 
that  you  have  any  right  to  ask  me 
that  question." 

But  quick,  supple,  persuasive,  he 
met  her  with  fresh  argument.  *'  Oh, 
madam,  I  do  not  ask  as  a  right.  I 
come  here  as  a  petitioner.  When  I 
saw  your  daughter  first,  she  seemed 
to  me  in  need  of  nothing.  I  found 
a  home  of  happy  people — the  one 
regret  in  it,  that  of  which  I  have 
told  you — a  sorrow  at  which  I  should 
not  have  guessed,  but  which  I  came 
to  learn  from  your  daughter  herself. 
You  can  understand  that  I  spoke  to 
her  of  her  father,  and  that  led  us  to 
speak  of  you.  For,  madam,  I  endea- 
voured, according  to  my  ability,  to 
defend  him,  and  only  then  I  found 
how  deeply  he  was  to  blame.  What 
could  I  say  when  his  child  told  me 
how  she  must  regard  the  thought  of 
one  wlio  had  been  no  father  to  her, 
and,  worse  than  that,  had  deprived 
her  of  a  mother  ]  Oh,  believe  me,  it 
would  have  touched  you  could  you 
have  heard  that  young  girl  speak  of 
her  envy  for  those  who  had  a  mother, 
of  the  bitterness  that  it  was  to  be  tlie 
daughter  of  a  mother  whom  any 
daughter  would  claim  with  pride — for, 
madam,  believe  mo,  your  beauty  has 
lost  nothing  in  your  daughter's  picture 
of  you — and  yet  to  be  to  that  mother 
no  less  than  a  taint,  an  ineradicable 
stain.  This,  madam,  when  I  first  saw 
your  daughter,  was  the  only  sorrow 


of  her  life;  but  when  I  came  to 
understand,  it  seemed  to  mc  a  great 
sorrow." 

Maxwell's  pleading  was  none  the 
less  earnest  because  it  was  adroit. 
And  he  could  see  that  the  woman 
was  moved.  Yet  she  answered  stub- 
bornly, "  Sir,  I  believe  you  are  sincere, 
and  I  may  seem  to  you  unnatural. 
Yet  I  must  think  that  you  attach  too 
much  importance  to  a  girl's  fancies." 

"  And  not  for  the  world,"  he 
answered,  "would  I  ask  you  to  do 
violence  to  your  feelings  merely  on 
that  account.  Only,  madam,  the 
ca.se  is  changed  now.  I  came  back 
after  a  short  absence;  in  the  mean- 
time your  message  had  arrived.  It 
was  a  terrible  blow,  and  all  the 
harder  because  it  was  uncompre- 
bended.  And  now,"  he  said,  his  eyes 
riveted  on  her,  "  I  only  ask  you  the 
question  which  you  forbid  them  to 
ask,  Wliy  should  you  order  your 
daughter  to  accept  a  husband  who  is 
unsuited  to  her  in  age  and  in  character, 
and  whom  she  regards  with  a  passion- 
ate aversion  1  Wliat  is  the  reason  ?  " 
Then,  pausing,  he  added,  "  There  was 
at  least  a  reason,  madam^  for  your 
own  marriage." 

He  spoke  the  last  words  with 
emphasis,  yet  ambiguously ;  and  he 
saw  the  flush  mount  in  Isabella's 
face  and  the  same  look  of  uncertainty 
hover  in  her  eyes.  She  shrank  from 
the  avowal,  and  answered  to  his 
words,  not  to  the  hint  in  them, 
"  Surely,  sir,  there  is  good  reason 
enough.  Sir  Garrett  is  a  man  of 
wealth  and  position." 

"  Acquired  by  dishonourable  means, 
and  accompanied  by  an  infamous 
reputation,"  her  husband  retorted. 
"  Madam,  your  own  misfortune  was 
not  so  great  as  would  be  that  of  a 
marriage  between  your  daughter  and 
such  a  man." 

"You  are  wrong,"  raid  Isabella 
with  a  new  spirit,  feeling  herself  at 
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lAst  justified,  "At  least  she  woald 
be  married  to  a  man  who  has  chosfto 
her  and  who  is  willing  to  give  her  a 
man's  love  and  protection." 

It  was  his  turn  to  wince  now.  For 
the  first  time  Isabella  roused  in  him 
compassion.  For  the  first  time  he 
realised  how  her  pride  had  rankle<j 
under  a  fancied  slight ;  and  when  he 
spoke,  he  spoke  with  a  new  softness, 
and  a  new  candour,  "  Forgive  me, 
madam.  I  was  so  used  to  my  friend's 
aspect  of  the  story  that  I  have  never 
guessed  at  the  other.  He  thought 
to  have  made  some  reparation  by 
removing  from  you  what  he  felt  to 
be  the  insult  of  his  presence.  I  can 
see  now  that  he  was  wrong  :  that  he 
sought  to  make  an  atonement  with 
money  which  should  hare  been  made 
by  long  devotion.  And  yet,  madam, 
I  speak  to  you  for  my  friend,  who 
was  no  common  friend  of  mine,  and 
I  entreat  you  for  his  daughter. 
Your  own  happiness  waa  cruelly 
sacrificed  to  free  a  parent  from  a 
debt.  Do  not  repeat  the  error  in 
another  generation." 

"  Sir,"  said  Isabella  angrily,  "  you 
have  been  prying  into  my  affairs." 
And  yet  in  her  resentment  there  was 
perceptible  a  softening  of  tone, 

"There  was  no  need  to  pry,"  he 
answered  earnestl)'.  "  Your  losses  to 
this  man,  as  you  must  know,  are  the 
talk  of  the  town.  I  merely  formed 
a  conjecture,  as  any  one  would  do,  on 
the  circumstances.  And  yet,  madam, 
I  cannot  believe  that  you  will  sell 
your  daughter  to  pay  a  gaming-debt." 

The  room  was  growing  dusk,  and 
Isabella  sat  with  her  back  to  the 
light,  yet  her  husband  could  discern 
the  deep  flush  that  spread  itself  over 
those  regular  features,  "You  have 
no  right  to  say  such  things,"  she  said; 
but  there  was  a  weakening,  almost 
a  hesitation  in  her  voice. 

"And  yet,  madam,"  he  pursued 
quickly,    feeling    his    advantage,    "  I 


only  say  to  you  now  what  the  world 
will  say.  This  Sir  Garrett  Lambert 
has  talked  glibly  of  your  indebtedness, 
and  of  his  own  generosity.  You 
cannot  deny  that  he  has  used  the 
indebtedness  as  a  lever  to  move  you 
to  consent.  Can  you  without  sliame 
consent  to  such  a  transaction  7  Will 
you  give  me  your  word,  that  I  may 
give  it  to  your  daughter,  that  you  are 
thinking  of  your  daughter's  welfare  1 
You  cannot." 

"  Sir,"  she  retorted  sullenly,  "  I 
have  given  my  pledge,  and  I  cannot 
break  it." 

His  answer  came  swift  as  a  rapier- 
thrust,     "  Your  father  said  that  once, 
I    believe,   and    yet    he   was    never 
honoured    for    his    constancy    to    a 
pledge  given  for  his  own  advantage." 
He      paused      emphatically ;       then, 
"  Madam,   this    has    been    a   strange 
meeting,"  he  said,  suddenly  changing 
his    tone.     "  Bands    have    drawn    us 
together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  ; 
your  husband,  my  friend,  in  America, 
your  daughter  yonder  in  Donegal.     I 
have  learned  much.     I  have  learned 
that  a  man  may  give  all  he  has  to 
pay    for    a    transgression,    and    yet 
never    find   nor   deserve   forgiveness. 
But  I  stand  here  for  my  friend  to 
prevent,  if  it  may  be,  this  last  and 
worst  consequence   of   his  error.      I 
appeal  to  you,  for  your  own  sake  and 
for  your  daughter,  to  let  me  help.     I 
have  money  ;  my  friend's  daughter  is 
very  dear  to  me.      What  is  this  dobt, 
that  I  may  assist  you  to  meet  it  ?  " 
It  is  perhaps  a  common  trait  of  the 
habitually  indebted,  and  certainly  of 
the  gambler,  to  be  a  little  regardless 
as  to  the  sources  from  which  money 
comes.     Isabella  had  scarcely  reached 
the  point  of  absolute  laxity  in  these 
matters,   yet    the    proposal  was    less 
repugnant  to  her   than  a  woman  of 
other    habits   would    have    found    it. 
And,  moreover,  she  had  been  genuinely 
wrought  upon  in  a  number  of  ways. 
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For  the  firat  time  in  her  life  she 
desired  to  see  her  daughter ;  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  meeting  could 
be  agreeable  to  neither  if  she  insisted 
on  this  marriage.  Then  Sir  Garrett's 
taunts  still  rankled  ;  she  felt  herself 
in  his  power,  and  loathed  the  feeling  \ 
it  would  be  no  small  pleasure  to  dis- 
appoint him,  And,  lastly,  the  man 
himself  who  pleaded  was  not  a  man 
whom  she  found  it  easy  to  refuse. 

"  My  husband  was  fortunate,  at 
least,  in  his  friend,"  she  answered, 
with  the  Jirst  smile  that  he  had  seen 
on  her  lips.  "  And,  sir,  since,  as  you 
aay,  we  are  so  strangely  brought 
together,  I  will  not  resent  what  might 
be  taken  as  presumption." 

"  Oh,    believe   me,    madam — " 

But  she  cut  him  short  with  a 
gesture.  "  No,  you  neetl  not  protest. 
We  will  talk  as  friends.  And  I  will 
not  deny  that  it  is  odious  to  me  to 
owe  money  to  this  man.  But  I  owe 
it,  and,  though  it  may  aeem  strange 
to  you,  I  cannot  pay  it.  My  miserable 
Irish  tenants  are  dishonest,  every 
man  of  them  ;  there  is  no  getting 
their  rent,  and  things  go  from  bad  to 
worse  till  the  land  is  nearly  worthless. 
Indeed  I  find  myself  so  impoverished, 
through  no  fault  of  mine,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  merely  to  keep  up 
the  way  of  life  I  am  used  to  here." 

Strange  comparisons  shaped  them- 
selves in  her  husband's  mind  as  he 
listened  to  this  sincere  denunciation 
of  the  dishonesty  that  had  brought  her 
to  this  terrible  pinch,  and  thought  of 
her  barefoot  tenants  crouching  in  their 
cabins.  But  nothing  of  his  anger 
showed  in  his  tone  as  he  asked,  "And 
what  is  the  amount  of  this  debt  that 
80  distresses  you  1 " 

"  A  mere  three  thousand  pounds," 
answered  Isabella,  reddening.  "At 
any  time  but  this  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  raise  twice  the  sum  on  a 
mortgage.  The  estate  is  a  good  deal 
encumbered,  no  doubt,  but  still —  " 


"  My  dear  madam,"  he  broke  in, 
"say  no  more.  If  you  will  put  an 
end  to  this  debt  I  will  provide  the 
money,  and  you  shall  give  me  what 
security  you  choose." 

Isabella  started.  She  was  not 
prepared  for  so  sudden  a  way  of 
deliverance.  "  But  really,  Mr.  Mac- 
namara,  this  offer  from  a  stran- 
ger— » 

"  If  you  insist  upon  treating  me  as 
a  stranger,  consider  it  as  a  business 
proposal,"  he  said.  "  I  have  three 
thousand  pounds  which  I  am  ready 
to  invest.  The  terms  shall  be  usurious 
if  you  desire.  But,  madam,  I  entreat 
you,  do  not  look  at  it  merely  in  that 
light.  It  is  hateful  to  me  to  see  John 
Maxwell's  daughter"  (he  hesitated  a 
little  at  the  name)  "  promised  to  a 
man  unworthy  of  her.  It  is  hateful 
to  me  to  see  a  lady  of  your  position 
made  a  tool  of  by  this  fellow  for  his 
own  ends.  And  more  hateful  to  me 
than  all  is  the  irreparable  mischief 
that  must  be  done  if  you  persist  in 
urging  this  marriage.  Your  daughter 
has  learned  to  cherish  you  in  her 
heart ;  motherless  as  she  is,  she  has 
contented  herself  with  a  dream  of 
her  mother.  Will  you  take  out  from 
a  young  girl's  heart  the  picture  of 
yourself  that  is  there,  and  set  up  in 
its  stead  an  image  of  incarnate  in- 
justice? Madam,  I  entreat  of  you, 
be  kind,  be  generous.  Treat  me  as 
a  friend  of  your  husband  and  your 
daughter,  if  not  of  your  own,  and  take 
the  help  that  I  offer.  Pay  this  man 
his  debt,  and  send  him  about  his 
business." 

Prompt  decisions  were  not  in 
Isabella's  slow-moving  nature,  and 
more  from  the  force  of  habit  than 
from  any  uncertainty  she  sought  a 
postponement.  *'  Mr.  Macnamai-a," 
she  said,  rising,  "I  recognise  your 
sincerity.  But  it  is  a  matter  of 
importance.  Will  you  come  to  me 
to-morrow  for  my  answer  ? " 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Thb  great  Fiscal  Question  that  is 
now  before  the  country  may  be  dis- 
oossed  in  two  ways  ;  either  by  argu- 
menta  drawn  from  political  economy, 
or  by  an  appeal  to  history,  You  may 
either  upon  abstract  grounds  infer  the 
effects  that  are  likely  to  follow  from 
the  adoption  of  a  particular  policy,  or 
you  may  by  historical  examination 
endeavour  to  discover  the  effects 
which  have  actually  ensued  from  the 
policies  adopted  in  the  past.  The 
first,  or  deductive  method,  is  the  one 
more  commonly  employed  ;  the  second, 
which,  in  so  far  as  it  is  based  on 
obfiervation,  is  inductive,  is  less  popu- 
lar, but  has  advantages  of  its  own. 
For  the  past,  it  has  been  well  said, 
Lb  the  best  prophet  of  the  future  ; 
and  if  history  may  be  rightly  styled 
a  science,  it  is  precisely  for  the  reason 
that  historical  knowledge  has  the 
potentialities  of  prophecy.  He,  at 
any  rate,  who  would  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  prefient,  must  read  the 
human  story,  with  its  infinite  past 
and  its  indefinite  futurity,  sub  specie 
perennitatis — under  the  aspect  of  the 
eternal.  His  outlook  should  be  large, 
his  conceptions  spacious.  A  retro- 
spective presentment  of  the  past  may, 
therefore,  help  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  great  issue  that  the  nation 
is  now  called  on  to  determine. 

The  history  of  British  commercial 
policy  affords  one  of  the  most  striking 
illustrations  of  the  fallibility  of  human 
judgements.  A  brief  examination  of 
the  principles  of  government  adopted 
and  of  their  manifest  consequences 
will  unroll  a  singular  chapter  in  the 
history  of  mistaken  beliefs  and  erro- 
neous processes  of  reasoning. 


When    out    of    the    ruins    of    the 
medieval  world  nations  began  to  take 
the   place   of   the   earlier  city-states, 
then    nationalism    became    the    basis 
of  industrial  life,  and  the  pursuit  of 
national    power  the  grand   object   of 
legislative  action.     In  England,  where 
a  strong  sense  of  corporate  life  was 
developed    comparatively    early,    the 
idea    was    carried     out    with    great 
strength  and  persistency  of  purpose. 
The   conception   of   the  nation  aa   a 
compact    and    organised  being,    self- 
contained  and  exclusive,  was  the  basis 
of  a  great  series  of  regulative  enact- 
ments which  touched  social  and  indus- 
trial life  at  every  point.     During  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  alone  some- 
thing like  a  hundred  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment of  the  regimentalion  character, 
to  \ise  a  serviceable  word,  were  passed. 
The   whole    period    right   up   to   the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  one  of  state  regulation,  restriction 
and  protection,  and  it  was  from  this 
point  of   ^'iew  that  all    questions   of 
trade,  whether    foreign    or    domestic, 
were  regarded.     The   first  claim   for 
protection  came  from  the  agricultural 
interest.     It  wa.s  argued  that  the  land 
and  its  products  were,  if  not  the  sole, 
at  all  events  the  most  important  part 
of    national     wealth  ;    a    proposition, 
indeed,  which  before  the  rise  of  manu- 
factures, was  demonstrably  trua     To  ' 
keep  up,  therefore,  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural products    and    the    value    of 
rents,  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
the   government    and    of    legislation. 
It  was  with  this  aim  that  the  system 
of  the  com  laws,  long  regarded  as  the 
acme   of   jwlitical  wisdom,    was    con- 
structed.    Then  by  a  similar  process 
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reasoning  the  same  policy  was 
applied  to  domestic  manufactures, 
especial! J  those  which,  like  the  woollen 
industrjf  were  closely  connected  with 
the  agricultural  interest  for  their 
supply  of  raw  material.  In  a  word, 
to  exclude  and  injure  the  foreigner,  to 
encourage  home  industries,  was  long 
thought  to  be  the  very  foundation  of 
political  philosophy  and  the  last  word 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  statesman. 

The  result  was  an  organised  system 
of  rigorous  protection.  Carried  out, 
as  it  was,  with  logical  consistency, 
it  naturally  produced  some  amazing 
legislation.  The  woollen  trade,  which 
was  thought  to  be  the  most  important, 
affords  some  remarkable  examples. 
Not  only  wa.s  the  exportation  of  wool 
stringently  prohibited,  but  also  that 
of  the  sheep  who  carried  the  wool 
upon  their  backs.  It  was  even  for- 
bidden to  shear  sheep  within  five 
miles  of  the  coast.  So  rigorous  was 
the  law  that  the  penalties  for  export- 
ing wool  were  laid  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district  from  which  it 
was  shipped  ;  and  it  is  related  that 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  New 
Romney,  where  the  illicit  trade  was 
largely  carried  on,  were  forced  to 
leave  the  place.  There  was  one  law 
ordering  all  persons  of  six  years  of 
age  and  upwards  to  wear  woollen 
caps  of  home  manufacture  upon  Sun- 
days and  holy  days ;  there  was  another 
directing  all  corpses  to  be  buried  in 
woollen  shrouds.  Scarcely  less  re- 
markable was  some  of  the  legislation 
for  the  encouragement  of  fisheries. 
By  a  statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
"Wednesday  was  added  to  the  fast 
days;  but  it  was  provided  that  per- 
sons might  obtain  licenses  to  eat 
flesh,  if  they  contributed  six  and 
eightpence  a  year  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor ;  and  that  any  one  who 
dared  to  assert  that  the  law  had  any 
spiritual  significance  should  be  prose- 
coted  for  spreading  false  news  !  More 
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recently  bounties  were  given  to  the 
herring  and  whale  fisheries ;  but 
when  it  was  found  that  boats  were 
fitted  out  to  catch,  not  fish,  but  the 
bounties,  the  plan  was  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  national  loss  that  was 
incurred.  The  silk  trade  was  scarcely 
less  an  object  of  government  care 
than  the  woollen.  Not  only  was  the 
importation  of  foreign  silks  absolutely 
prohibited,  but  eastern  fabrics  were 
only  allowed  to  be  brought  in  to  be 
reexported.  A  company  (the  Royal 
Lustring)  was  founded  with  the 
special  object  of  fostering  the  domestic 
manufacture,  In  the  year  1696  the 
Spitalfields  weavers,  with  their  wives 
and  families,  mai'ched  in  a  body  to 
Westminster,  in  order  to  petition 
Parliament  to  exclude  all  eastern 
silks  and  cotton  goods.  Such  an 
unprecedented  attempt  to  terrorise 
the  legislators  caused  a  profound  con- 
sternation, which  was  increased  when 
the  offices  of  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  house  of  its  deputy-governor 
were  attacked.  In  the  end  the 
weavers  succeeded  in  getting  what 
they  wanted.  The  leather  and  button 
manufactures  were  benefited  by  restric- 
tions upon  imports ;  shipping  was 
protected  by  the  navigation  laws ;  it 
was  a  misdemeanour  for  an  artisan 
to  go  abroad  and  carry  with  him  a 
knowledge  of  his  mystery  or  craft ; 
alien  immigrant^,  when  admitted  at 
all,  came  subject  to  religious  tests 
and  payments  of  duties ;  naturalisa- 
tion was  only  grudgingly  conceded  ; 
aliens  were  permitted  only  to  work 
in  certain  places  at  specified  trades, 
and  to  employ  apprentices  under 
certain  regulations.  Parliament  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second 
actually  petitioned  him  to  wear  no 
clothes  made  of  foreign  manufactured 
stuffs,  and  to  discountenance  their 
use  by  all  who  came  to  court.  Nor 
was  protection  enforced  only  in  a 
negative  way  by  simple  prohibition ; 
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for  it  took  HhB  aggiftTaited  lorm  ol 
bounties  which  were  given  open 
exports  of  com,  silk,  linen  and  oottOQ 
goods.  To  enoourage  dyeing  •  dafcy 
was  imposed  npon  white  woollen 
cloths  ejqwrted.  Ireland  was  placed 
upon  the  same  footing,  as  a  fordign 
nation;  her  cattle  were  not  allowed 
to  be  imported,  and  her  wodlen 
trade  was  totally  soppreesed.  Im- 
ports were  generally  disoooraged  aa 
much  as  possible^  except  in  tiie  oaae 
of  the  precious  metals,  of  which  it 
was  supposed  that  national  wealth  in 
the  main  existed. 

It  must  not  howevw  be  suppoeed 
that  daring  sll  this  time  there  was  no 
advocacy  of  free  trade  dootrinea,  or 
no  attempt  to  put  them  into  practice. 
Such  efforts  as  there  were,  too  feeble 
and  intermittent  to  be  ^foetive^  do 
at  any  rate  throw  interesting  lidft- 
lights  upon  tiie  commercial  histixy  of 
the  time.  It  might  have  been  ante- 
cedently supposed  eititor-  that  over 
the  essential  questions  of  naticmal 
economy  party  faction  would  have 
been  stilled,  or  tiiat^  if  atioh  wag  not 
the  case,  free  totde  wonkl  have  been 
pre-eminentiy  the  doctrine  of  the 
party  of  liberalism,  or  the  Whigik 
Both  conclusions  woold  have  been 
wrong. 

The  history  ci  tiu)  develqRneDt 
and  eventual  triun^  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  shows  that  party 
prejudices  and  tactics  were  very 
influential  factors ;  and  that  the  first 
advocates  of  commercial  freedom  were 
seventeenth-century  Tories,  such  as 
Sir  Josiah  Child,  the  chairman  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  Sir  Dndl^ 
North,  a  London  merchant  who 
reached  the  highest  civic  honours. 
The  economic  views  of  both  were  in 
advance  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived.  What  better  statemoit,  for 
instance,  could  there  be  of  the 
elemental  prindplea  <^  firee  trade 
than    that   contained  in  tbeae  wise 


I  of  Sir  Dadto] 

»n    Bbi  k  the  world,  ai 

to  jtecta  like  a  dby 

a    Elagdom,   or  &   family    in   a 

!y.     .     .     Laws  to  hamper    trads^ 

V  nether  foreign  or  domestic,  r^ktlog 

to  ntonej  or   other  merchandise,  are 

not  the  mean  a  to  make  a  people  rich 

and  abounding  in  monej  ami   stock. 

.     .     Tlie  whulo  world,  as  to  trade, 

but   one    oatiou   or  people,    and 

U  ereiu  nations  arc  aa  peraooa." 

Bnt    iu    thfl    mairlatrom  of  parties 

ith,    however    nobly    stated,     waa 

a  erwhelmed.     In    fact    the    Tories 

1  ire  free  tradera  s.nd  the  Wliigs  were 

pi  otectioniiit^j  not  hecau.se  they  took 

diBbront   abstract    views    of    foreign 

ide,   but    because    they  took  party 

^   IWB  of  the  national  relations  with 

•aoe.     For  whiles  toryism  meant  a 

ench  allianoe  and  freedom  of  ex- 

cnange,  whiggism   expressed   detestar 

in  of  that  alliauco  and  impedimenta 

Ufon    the    impurt   of    French    goods. 

Ac  this   time  the  (oreigo   trade  of 

igland   was  in    the   main    a    trade 

th  France,   and  it   ia   very  curious 

observe  bow  the  British  attitude 

varda  Fictich   imports  varied  with 

B    ri^e   and     f&M    of    parties.      In 

1078   these  imports   were   forbidden 

altogether  ;  on  the  accession  of  Jaraea 

B  Second  a  heavy  tariff  was   aob- 

I    tated  for  prohibition  ;  ia  1683  ibe 

pn^bition  was  renewed,  only  to  be 

replaced   by    a    new    tariff  in    16^6; 

aj^in   in    1703    the   prohibition    was 

impobed,  aud  uoutinued  till  the  Feaoe 

of  Utrecht  in  1713.     It  was  a  Toty 

ministry  that  then  tor  the  first  time 

endeavoured  to  negotiate  a  commercial 

)afy    with    franco.     This»    indeed, 

T  18  It  at«p  in  the  right  direction,  but 

ic  raised  such  a  etoroi  cf  indignatioik 

that  it  bad  to  be  abandoned.      The 

wb<de  question  was  perverted  by  an 

gjji — ^--i-j  jf—i — ^  -f  party  feeling. 


It   C         BO    O 

Uta  ot  wool 


ika  WhigB  woi* 
M  in  their  hata 
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to  show  their  zeal  for  the  woollen 
manufaoturers  of  whose  interests  they 
claimed  to  be  the  champions.  Even 
Bolingbroke,  who  declared  that  he 
tried  to  negotiate  the  treaty  "  more 
in  the  character  of  a  statesman  than 
a  merchant,"  confessed  that  he  hoped 
that,  when  the  people  had  tasted  the 
sweets  of  free  exchange  with  France, 
"  the  artifices  of  whiggism  would  have 
less  effect  among  them."  So  that 
even  his  attempt,  though  in  itself  a 
great  one  and  worthy  of  a  better  fate, 
was  stained  with  baser  party  motives. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  next  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  free  trade 
came  also  from  the  Tory  side.  Lord 
Shelburne,  it  is  true,  an  advanced 
Whig,  held  very  liberal  views  on 
international  exchange,  thanks  to  the 
teaching  of  Adam  Smith  and  Turgot. 
But  Pitt  was  no  less  their  disciple, 
and  it  was  under  their  inspiration 
that  he  negotiated  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France  in  1786.  But 
his  enlightened  views  exposed  him  to 
contemporary  satire. 

Stiff  from  old  Turgot  and  his  rigid 

school, 
He  never  deviates  from  his  wholesome 

rule. 
Left  to  themselves,  all  find  their  level 

price, 
Potatoes,  verses,  turnips,  Qieek  and 

rice. 

It  will  be  within  the  memory  of 
every  one  that  though  it  was  the 
Radicals  who  led  the  assault  upon  the 
com  laws,  it  was  a  Tory,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  abolished  them.  The  pro- 
tectionists in  the  end,  to  use  Disraeli's 
humorous  illustration,  were,  like  the 
Saxons,  "  converted  in  battalions  and 
baptised  in  platoons.  It  was  utterly 
impossible  to  bring  these  individuals 
from  a  state  of  reprobation  to  a  state 
of  grace  with  a  celerity  sufficiently 
quick."  The  whole  story  of  the  com 
l*w  agitation  ezemplifleB  the  fact  that 
fiscal  problems,  however  abstract  in 


their  nature,  can  rarely  in  practice 
be  kept  above  the  plane  of  party 
conflict. 

It  is  important  to  observe  in  their 
totality  the  significance  of  the  events 
that  have    been   briefly  enumerated 
and  described.     Now   it  is  manifest 
that  the  protectionist  or   regimenta- 
tion system  failed  almost  entirely  to 
achieve   the    objects   which   its   pro- 
jectors    fondly    hoped     they    would 
attain,   thus  affording   an   additional 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  legislation 
is  often  either  futile  or  produces  mis- 
chievous and  unexpected  consequences. 
Protectionism  did  not  secure  plenty; 
the  people,  in  fact,  were  never  so  nearly 
upon  the  verge  of  starvation  as  they 
were  when  the  com  laws  were  in  force. 
Things  sometimes  came  to  such  a  pass 
that  philanthropic  persons  agreed  to 
eat  no  bread  in  order  to  eke  out  the 
supply.      It  did   not  avoid   distress 
among  the  workers ;   the  Spitalfields 
weavers,  for  example,  were  a  continu- 
ous source  of  trouble  and  solicitude. 
It  did  not  ensure  the  production  of 
well-manufactured  articles ;  for  though 
the  silk  industry  was,  as  Huskisson 
said,    "nursed     and     dandled,"    the 
finished   stu£b  were  found  to  be  in- 
ferior to  those  imported  from  abroad. 
It  did  not  even  protect  home  indus- 
tries  from  foreign  competition;    for 
though    the    penalties    were    severe 
(witness  the  case  of  the  lady  who  in 
1766  was  fined  at  the  Guildhall  the 
sum  of  JC200  for  wearing  a  cambric 
pocket  handkerchief)  smuggling  was 
lucrative    and    widely    carried    on. 
Disraeli,  speaking  of  his  own  early 
life,  said  in  one  of  his  speeches  that 
the  Dorsetshire  peasants  never  worked 
after  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
because  they,  and  the  Armors'  horses, 
were  engaged   during   the    night  in 
landing  smuggled  gcrads.     The  belief 
that  home  products  were  protected 
was,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  de- 
clared, simply  a  delusion,   the  very 
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for  it  took  the.  aggiwrated  form  ol 
bounties  which  were  given  opon 
exports  of  oom,  silk,  linen  and  oottoa 
goods.  To  enoooFsge  dyeing  •  doi^ 
was  impoeed  upon  white  woollen 
cloths  eiq>orted.  Ireland  was  plaoed 
upon  the  same  footing,  as  a  foreign 
nation;  hnr  cattle  were  not  allowed 
to  be  imported,  and  her  wooUen 
trade  was  totally  soppceeeed.  Im- 
ports were  generally  discouraged  as 
much  as  possible,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  precious  m^als,  of  whidi  it 
was  supposed  that  national  wealth  in 
the  main  existed. 

It  must  not  however  be  soppoied 
that  during  all  this  time  there  was  no 
advocacy  of  free  trade  doctrines,  or 
no  attempt  to  put  them  into  praotiae. 
Such  efforts  as  there  were,  too  foeUe 
and  intermittent  to  be  eflbctive^  do 
at  any  rate  throw  inteiesting  aide- 
lights  upon  the  commereial  hist(xty  of 
the  time.  It  might  have  been  ante- 
cedently supposed  either-  that  over 
the  essential  questions  of  national 
economy  party  faction  would  have 
been  stilled,  or  that^  if  sobh  was  not 
the  case,  free  trade  would  have  been 
pre-eminently  the  dodirine  of  the 
party  of  liberalism,  or  the  WhigL 
Both  oondusions  would  have  bean 
wrong. 

The  history  of  ti»  develqnnent 
and  eventual  trianq>h  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  diows  that  party 
prejudices  and  tactics  were  very 
influential  factors ;  and  that  the  first 
advocates  of  commercial  freedom  were 
seventeenth-century  Tories,  snoh  as 
Sir  Josiah  Child,  tiie  chairman  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  Sir  Dudley 
North,  a  London  merchant  who 
reached  the  highest  civic  honoort. 
The  economic  views  of  both  were  in 
advance  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived.  What  better  statonent,  for 
instance,  could  there  be  of  the 
elemental  principles  of  free  trade 
than    that    contained  in  these  wise 
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Utreeht  in  1713.     It  was  a  Tory 

ministry  that  then  for  the  first  time 

deavoured  to  negotiate  a  commercial 

saty    with    France.     This,    indeed, 
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their  zeal  for  the  woollen 
itarers  of  whose  interests  they 
to  be  the  champions.  Even 
roke,   who    declared   that  he 

negotiate  the  treaty  "  more 
haracter  of  a  statesman  than 
ant,"  confessed  that  he  hoped 
ten  the  people  had  tasted  the 
>f  free  exchange  with  France, 
bifices  of  whiggism  would  have 
«t  among  them."  So  that 
I  attempt,  though  in  itself  a 
e  and  worthy  of  a  better  fate, 
ned  with  baser  party  motives, 
^worthy  that  the  next  move- 

the  direction  of  free  trade 
10  from  the  Tory  side.  Lord 
le,  it  is  true,  an  advanced 
leld  very  liberal  views  on 
[onal  exchange,  thanks  to  the 

of  Adam  Smith  and  Turgot. 
b  was  no  less  their  disciple, 
was  under    their   inspiration 

negotiated  the  commercial 
nth  France  in  1786.  But 
btened  views  exposed  him  to 
}rary  satire. 
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s,  it  was  a  Tory,  Sir  Robert 
>  abolished  them.  The  pro- 
e  in  the  end,  to  use  Disraeli's 
I  illustration,  were,  like  the 
'converted  in  battalions  and 
in  platoons.  It  was  utterly 
B  to  bring  these  individuals 
ate  of  reprobation  to  a  state 
with  a  celerity  sufficiently 
The  whole  story  of  the  com 
bion  exemplifiea  the  fact  that 
lUems,  however  abetraet  in 


their  nature,  can  rarely  in  practice 
be  kept  above  the  plane  of  party 
conflict. 

It  is  important  to  observe  in  their 
totality  the  significance  of  the  events 
that  have    been   briefly   enumerated 
and  described.     Now   it  is  manifest 
that  the   protectionist  or   regimenta- 
tion system  failed  almost  entirely  to 
achieve   the    objects   which   its   pro- 
jectors    fondly    hoped     they    would 
attain,    thus  affording   an   additional 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  legislation 
is  often  either  futile  or  produces  mis- 
chievous and  unexpected  consequences. 
Protectionism  did  not  secure  plenty; 
the  people,  in  fact,  were  never  so  nearly 
upon  the  verge  of  starvation  as  they 
were  when  the  corn  laws  were  in  force. 
Things  sometimes  came  to  such  a  pass 
that  philanthropic  persons  agreed  to 
eat  no  bread  in  order  to  eke  out  the 
supply.      It  did   not  avoid   distress 
among  the  workers ;   the  Spitalfields 
weavers,  for  example,  were  a  continu- 
ous source  of  trouble  and  solicitude. 
It  did  not  ensure  the  production  of 
well-manu&ctured  articles ;  for  though 
the  silk  industry  was,  as  Huskisson 
said,    "nursed     and     dandled,"    the 
finished   stufEs  were  found  to  be  in- 
ferior to  those  imported  from  abroad. 
It  did  not  even  protect  home  indus- 
tries from  foreign   competition;    for 
though    the    penalties    were     severe 
(witness  the  case  of  the  lady  who  in 
1766  was  fined  at  the  GuUdhall  the 
sum  of  j£200  for  wearing  a  cambric 
pocket  handkerchief)  smuggling  was 
lucrative     and    widely     carried     on. 
Disraeli,  speaking  of  his  own   early 
life,  said  in  one  of  his  speeches  that 
the  Dorsetshire  peasants  never  worked 
after  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
because  they,  and  the  farmers'  horses, 
were  engaged   during   the    night   in 
landing  smuggled  goods.     The  belief 
that  home  products  were  protected 
was,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  de- 
clared, simply  a  delosimi,   the  very 
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for  it  took  the  aggravated  form  of 
bounties  which  were  given  upoa 
exports  of  com,  silk,  linen  and  cotton 
goods.  To  encourage  dyeing  a  duty 
waa  imposed  upon  white  woullen 
clotba  exported.  Ireland  was  plao«d 
upon  the  same  footing  as  a  foreign 
nation ;  her  cattle  were  not  allowed 
to  be  imported,  and  her  woollen 
trade  was  totally  suppressed.  Im- 
ports were  generally  discouraged  as 
much  as  possible,  except  in  tiio  ca.se 
of  the  precious  metals,  of  which  it 
was  supposed  that  national  wealth  in 
the  main  existed. 

It  must  not  however  be  supposed 
that  during  all  this  time  there  was  no 
advocacy  of  free  trade  doctrines,  or 
no  attempt  to  put  them  into  practice. 
Such  efforts  as  there  were,  too  feeble 
and  intermittent  to  be  effective,  do 
at  any  rate  throw  interesting  side- 
lights upon  the  commercial  history  of 
the  time.  It  might  have  been  ante- 
cedently supposed  either  that  over 
the  essential  questions  of  national 
economy  party  faction  would  have 
been  stilled,  or  that,  if  such  was  not 
the  case,  free  trade  would  have  been 
pre-eminently  the  doctrine  of  the 
party  of  liberalism,  or  the  Whigs. 
Both  conclusions  would  have  been 
wrong. 

The  history  of  the  development 
and  eventual  triumph  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  shows  that  party 
prejudices  and  tactics  were  very 
inSuential  factors ;  and  that  the  first 
advocates  of  commercial  freedom  were 
seventeenth-century  Tories,  such  as 
Sir  Josiah  Child,  the  chairman  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  Sir  Dudley 
North,  a  London  merchant  who 
reached  the  highest  civic  honours. 
The  economic  views  of  both  were  in 
advance  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived.  What  better  statement,  for 
instance,  could  there  be  of  the 
elemental  principles  of  free  trade 
than    that    contained   in   these  wise 
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and  pregnant  sayings  of  Sir  Dudley 
North  t  "  A  nation  in  the  world,  as 
to  trade,  is  in  all  respects  like  a  city 
in  a  Kingdom,  or  a  family  in  a 
city.  Laws  to   hamper    trade, 

whether  foreign  or  domestic,  relating 
to  money  or  other  merchandise,  are 
not  the  means  to  make  a  people  rich 
and  abounding  in  money  and  stock. 

.  The  whole  world,  as  to  trade, 
is  but  one  nation  or  people,  and 
therein  nations  are  a.s  persons." 

Eut  in  the  maelstrom  of  parties 
truth,  however  nobly  stated,  was 
overwhelmed.  In  fact  the  Tories 
were  free  traders  and  the  Whigs  were 
protectionists,  not  because  they  took 
different  abstract  \'iew8  of  foreign 
trade,  but  because  they  took  party 
views  of  the  national  relations  with 
France.  For  while  toryiam  meant  a 
French  alliance  and  freedom  of  ex- 
change, whiggism  expressed  detesta- 
tion of  that  alliance  and  impediments 
upon  the  import  of  French  goods. 
At  this  time  the  foreign  trade  of 
England  was  in  the  main  a  trade 
with  France,  and  it  is  very  curious 
to  observe  how  the  British  attitude 
towards  French  imports  vaiied  with 
the  rise  and  fall  of  parties.  In 
1678  those  imports  were  forbidden 
altogether  ;  on  the  accession  of  James 
the  Second  a  heavy  tariff  was  sub- 
stituted for  prohibition  ;  in  1688  the 
prohibition  was  renewed,  only  to  be 
replaced  by  a  new  tariff  in  1696  ; 
again  in  1706  the  prohibition  was 
imposed,  and  continued  till  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht  in  1713.  It  was  a  Tory 
ministry  that  then  for  the  first  time 
endeavoured  to  negotiate  a  commercial 
treaty  with  France.  This,  indeed, 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
Id  raised  such  a  storm  of  indignation 
that  it  had  to  be  abandoned.  The 
whole  question  was  perverted  by  an 
exaggerated  display  of  party  feeling. 
It  ran  so  high  that  the  Whigs  wore 
bits  of  wool  as  badges  in  their  hats 
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to  show  their  zeal  for  the  woollen 
manufaoturers  of  whose  interests  they 
claimed  to  be  the  champions.  Even 
Bolingbroko,  who  declared  that  he 
tried  to  negotiate  the  treaty  "  more 
in  the  character  of  a  statesman  than 
a  merchant,"  confessed  that  he  hoped 
that,  when  the  people  had  tasted  the 
sweets  of  free  exchange  with  France, 
"  the  artifices  of  whiggism  would  have 
less  effect  among  them."  Bo  that 
even  his  attempt,  though  in  itself  a 
great  one  and  worthy  of  a  better  fate, 
was  stained  with  baser  party  motives. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  next  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  free  trade 
came  also  from  the  Tory  side,  Lord 
Shelburne,  it  ia  true,  an  advanced 
"Whig,  held  very  liberal  views  on 
international  exchange,  thanks  to  the 
teaching  of  Adam  Smith  and  Turgot. 
But  Pitt  was  no  less  their  disciple, 
and  it  was  under  their  inspiration 
that  he  negotiated  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France  in  1786.  But 
his  enlightened  views  exposed  him  to 
contemporary  satire. 

Stiff  from  old  Turgot  and  his   rigid 

school, 
He  never  de\iates  from  his  wholesome 

rule. 
Left  to  themselves,  all  find  their  level 

price. 
Potatoes,  verses,  turnips,  Greek  and 

rice. 


It  will  be  within  the  memory  of 
every  one  that  though  it  was  the 
Radicals  who  led  the  assault  upon  the 
corn  laws,  it  was  a  Tory,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  abolished  them.  The  pro- 
tectionists in  the  end,  to  use  Disreieli's 
humorous  illustration,  were,  like  the 
Saxons,  "converted  in  battaliims  and 
baptised  in  platoons.  It  was  utterly 
impossible  to  bring  these  individuals 
from  a  state  of  reprobation  to  a  state 
of  grace  with  a  celerity  sufficiently 
quick."  The  whole  story  of  the  corn 
law  agitation  exemplifies  the  fact  that 
fiscal   problems,  however  abstract  in 


their  nature,  can  rarely  in  practice 
be  kept  above  the  plane  of  party 
conflict. 

It  is  important  to  observe  in  their 
totality  the  significance  of  the  events 
that   have    been   briefly   enumerated 
and  described.     Now   it  is   manifest 
that  the   protectionist  or    regimenta- 
tion system  failed  almost  entirely  to 
achieve   the    objects    which    its   pro- 
jectors    fondly    hoped     they    would 
attain,    thus  affording    an    additional 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  legislation 
is  often  either  futile  or  produces  mis- 
chievous and  unexpected  consequences. 
Protectionism  did  not  secure  plenty ; 
the  people,  in  fact,  were  never  so  nearly 
upon  the  verge  of  starvation  as  they 
were  when  the  corn  laws  were  in  force. 
Things  sometimes  came  to  such  a  pass 
that  philanthropic  persons   agreed  to 
eat  no  bread  in  order  to  eke  out  the 
supply.       It   did   not   avoid   distress 
among  the  workers ;   the  Spitalfields 
weavers,  for  example,  were  a  continu- 
ous source  of  trouble  and  solicitude. 
It  did  not   ensure  the  production  of 
well-manufactured  articles ;  for  though 
the  silk  industry  was,   as   Huskisson 
said,     "  nursed     and     dandled,"    the 
finished   stuffs  were   found  to  be  in- 
ferior to  those  imported  from  abroad. 
It  did  not  even  protect  home  indus- 
tries  from  foreign    competition ;    for 
though    the    penalties    were     severe 
(witness  the  case  of  the  lady  who  iaj 
1766  was  fined  at  the  Guildhall  thsi 
sum  of  X200  for  wearing  a  cambric 
pocket   handkerchief)  smuggling   was 
lucrative     and    widely     carried     on. 
Disraeli,  speaking   of  his   own   early 
life,  said  in  one  of  his  speeches  that 
the  Dorsetshire  peasants  never  worked 
after  three  o'clock  in   the  afternoon, 
because  they,  and  the  farmers'  horses, 
were    engaged    during    the    night   in 
landing  smuggled  goods.     The  belief 
that   home   products   were   protected 
was,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  de- 
clared, simply   a   delusion,    the    very 
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judges  on  the  bench  sometimes  wear- 
ing cambric  bands  in  contravention 
of  the  statutes. 

In  like  manner  the  system  did  not 
prevent    complaints    being    made    of 
the  competition  of  underpaid  foreign 
labour.     In    the   year    1677,  for   in- 
stance,  language   was    used    in    the 
House  of   Commons  bearing   a  very 
strong  resemblance  to  that  which  is 
now  occasionally  heard.      "  You   en- 
courage   trade,"    said    Colonel    Birch, 
"  with    heathens,    who    work    for    a 
penny  a  day,  and  destroy  Christians  ; 
and  the  French,  who  scarce  eat  flesh 
four   times   a   year,  and   wear   linen 
breeches  and    wooden   shoes,  destroy 
your   trade    by   underworking   you." 
Again,   it   did  not  secure  what   was 
then  thought  to  be  a  favourable  trade 
balance  ;  for  in  spite  of   all  devices, 
imports,    except   the   precious  metals 
— of  which    enough  could    never   be 
obtained — persistently     flowed      into 
the    country.     During    the    reign    of 
Charles    the    Second,    a    commissiou 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  balance 
of  trade  with  France  reported  that  the 
English  loss  amounted  to  about  one 
million  pounds  a  year.     The  dismay 
was  profound,  and  the  common  council 
of  the  City  of  London  solemnly  peti- 
tioned   the    King    to   protect    trade 
from     the      *'  depredations     of     the 
French."     A   more  amazing  instance 
of  perverse  reasoning  can  hardly   be 
imagined.      Hardly  less    foolish    was 
the  treatment  of  the  alien  immigrants, 
Their  presence  was  disliked,  but  they 
came  in  all  the  same ;  and  England 
was    then,   as   it  has   been   since,  to 
use  Defoe's  expression,  "The  eternal 
refuge   of    the   vagabond."      It   was 
not  perceived  how  much  the  country 
was  indebted    to  its  immigrants  ;    it 
was  at  any  rate  easy  to  forget  that 
the    Flemings    and    the     Huguenots 
founded   the   flannel  and  silk  indus- 
tries respectively.      There  is   a   sug- 
gestive and  interesting  story  of  the 


way  in  which  the  sail-cloth  industry 
was  introduced  from  France.  In 
the  year  16m  a  proposal  was  made 
to  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  that  a  number  of  French 
refugees,  possessing  a  knowledge  of 
sail-cloth  making,  should  be  natural- 
ised. Shortly  afterwards  Lord  Hali- 
fax introduced  one  Bonhomme,  a 
French  linen-draper  to  Sir  Leoline, 
and  under  his  direction  an  industry 
of  great  importance  to  a  maritime 
country  was  founded  successfully  at 
Ipswich.  Yet  advantages  of  this 
kind  the  protectionists,  if  they  had 
been  able,  would  have  lost.  Nor, 
lastly,  did  the  system  in  the  least 
mitigate  commercial  rivalry  abroad. 
How  bitterly  the  Eaglish  reseated 
the  competition  of  the  Dutch  may 
be  learned  from  Dryden's  vigorous 
lines  : 

In  thriving  arts  long  since  had  Holland 
grown, 
Crouching  at  home,  and  cruel  when 
abroad ; 
Scarce  leaving  us  the  means  to  claim 
our  own, 
Our    King   they    courted    and    our 
merchouts  awed. 

Trade,  which  like  blood    should  cir- 
cularly flow, 
Stopped  in  their  channels,  found  its 
freedom  lost : 

Thither  the  wealth  of  all  the  world  did 

go. 
And  seemed  but  shipwrecked  on  so 
base  a  coast. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  English  merchant 
Holland  then  filled  pretty  much  the 
same  position  that  Germany  fills 
to-day.  I 

Such  in  brief  outline  was  the 
character  of  British  trade  policy  and 
of  its  results  prior  to  our  present  fiscal 
system,  which  was  instituted  some 
fifty  years  ago  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  and  founded  upon 
a  revision  of  tariffs  on  a  basis  of  free 
trade. 
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What  then  during  all  thia  time  wag 
the  character  of  British  colonial  policy, 
and  what  were  its  results?  British 
colonial  policy  has,  to  put  it  briefly, 
gone  through  several  stages.  The 
original  notion  of  a  colony,  or  planta- 
tion, to  use  the  older  word,  was  that  it 
was  to  be  mainly  "  a  dumping-ground  " 
for  British  goods  ;  or,  to  use  the  more 
elegant  language  of  Sir  George  Corn- 
wall Lewis,  a  means  of  "  raising  up 
a  people  of  customers,"  Sometimes 
indeed,  as  when  the  growing  of 
tobacco  in  England  and  Ireland  was 
forbidden  in  order  to  encourage  its 
production  in  Virginia,  the  interests 
of  the  colonies  were  considered  ;  but 
the  prevailing  idea  was  that  expressed 
by  Chatham,  when  he  aaid  that  be 
would  not  permit  the  colonists  to 
make  so  much  as  a  hobnail  for  them- 
selves. They  were,  so  to  speak,  tied 
to  the  British  shop  exclusively,  to 
buy  there  all  the  goods  they  wanted 
and  bo  sell  there  all  the  produce  that 
the  raother-couatry  could  be  induced 
to  take.  But  though  there  was  no 
commercial  freedom,  there  was  in 
practice  a  large  measure  of  political 
independence,  and  though  perhaps  it 
would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  with 
Sir  William  Molesworth,  that  "  origi- 
nally there  was  strictly  speaking  no 
colonial  polity,"  yet  the  home  govern- 
ment hardly  ever  interfered.  If  it 
was  bad  economically,  it  was,  from  a 
political  point  of  view,  a  tolerable 
system.  Interference,  at  any  rate, 
soon  led  to  the  loss  of  the  colonies 
altogether.  The  second  stage  was 
marked  by  an  absolute  reversal  of  the 
policy  of  the  first.  "  We  abandoned," 
to  use  Sir  William  Molesworth 's  words, 
"  the  old  system  of  chartered  colonies 
and  adopted  the  new  one  of  Crown 
colonies.  .  .  .  We  exchanged  our 
ancient  and  successful  system  of  colon- 
ising, that  of  allowing  to  the  colony 
a  large  share  of  local  self-government. 
.    We  have  pursued  the  Spanish 


system  of  governing  in  all  things 
from  a  distance  by  a  council  of  the 
Indies  in  Downing  Street."  But,  as 
it  were  by  way  of  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  liberty,  the  mother-country 
in  a  Qt  of  penitential  remorse  pro- 
ceeded to  indict  a  serious  loss  upon 
herself  under  a  system  of  preferential 
tariffs  in  favour  of  the  colonies.  The 
subsidies  paid  in  this  way  on  sugar 
and  timber  alone  at  one  time  amounted 
to  six  million  pounds  a  year. 

This  was  a  plan  that  was  bad  from 
any  point  of  view.  The  trouble 
began  when  after  the  declaration 
of  American  independence  the  West 
Indian  colonies  were  cut  off  from  their 
trade  with  the  United  States.  In 
consequence  the  navigation  laws  were- 
about  1794  suspended  in  the  case  of 
Jamaica,  and,  somewhat  later,  in  that 
of  the  other  West  Indian  islands 
and  Newfoundland.  In  1825-6  this 
system  of  suspension  as  between  the 
colonies  and  the  United  States  was 
made  permanent.  The  preferential 
tariffs  still  remained,  and  were  not 
finally  abolished  until  1846.  But 
thoy  did  a  good  deal  of  mischief 
while  they  lasted.  First,  they  caused 
endless  irritation.  When,  for  in- 
stance, in  1843,  a  preference  was 
given  to  Canadian  corn,  the  result, 
which  no  one  had  foreseen,  was  ex- 
ceedingly unwelcome ;  for  it  was 
found  that  corn  from  the  United 
States  flowed  through  Canada  to 
England  at  a  lower  duty  than  if  it 
had  come  direct.  Secondly,  they 
proved  really  injurious  to  the  colonies, 
by  giving  an  artificial  direction  to 
industry,  by  sapping  their  powor  of 
self-reliance,  and  by  creating  vested 
interests,  which  afterwards  could  only 
be  painfully  uprooted.  Such,  for 
example,  was  the  interest  of  the 
Canadian  flour-mills,  upon  which  the 
abolition  of  the  preferential  com 
tariff  fell  with  much  severity. 

The    mistaken    treatment    of    the 
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colonies  was  oorUinly  responsible  for 
the  once  widely-spread  belief  that 
they  were  merely  a  source  of  weak 
ness  and  a  burden.  Even  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
well-known  economist  Dr.  Tucker, 
dean  of  Gloucester,  asserted  that  the 
total  separation  of  the  American 
colonies  would  be  "  one  of  the 
happiest  events  that  has  ever  hap- 
pened in  Great  Britain."  Long  after 
that  event  had  actually  occurred  the 
denunciation  of  colonial  possessions 
was  the  constant  theme  of  a  certain 
school  of  politicians.  When  Bentham 
said  that  there  was  no  necessity  "  for 
governing  or  possessing  an  island  ix> 
order  that  we  may  sell  merchandise 
there,"  he  was  the  exponent  not  so 
much  of  a  sentiment  but  of  what  was 
thought  by  many  to  be  an  indisput- 
able conclusion.  It  was  not  indeed 
until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  the  imminent 
danger  of  the  loss  of  the  colonies  wa.s 
averted  by  abolishing  a  system  that 
Sir  William  Molesworth  not  untruly 
described  as  the  government  of  a 
negligent  Colonial  OflSce  responsible 
only  to  an  ignorant  Parliament.  It 
is  to  that  far-seeing  statesman  that 
the  inauguration  of  a  better  state  of 
things  must  chiefly  be  ascribed.  For, 
as  he  said,  "  the  use  of  colonies  does 
not  consist,  as  was  formerly  supposed, 
in  governing  them  as  subjects,  but  in 
trading  with  them  as  equals."  The 
common-sense  view  at  last  prevailed 
of  allowing  the  mother-country  and 
tlie  self-governing  colonies  to  frame 
their  own  tariffs  according  to  their 
own  peculiar  needs  ;  and  it  was  gener- 
ally recognised  that  though  free  trade 
might  be  good,  there  was  something 
better  still — that  is  to  say,  liberty 
itself. 

What  then  are  the  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  these  events  ?  They  are 
not  far  to  seek  or  in  any  way  re- 
condite.     It    cannot   be   too   clearly 


onderstood  at  the  outset  what  the 
precise  qnestion  is  that  the  nation 
is  called  upon  to  consider,  for  the 
minds  of  many  persons  are  bewildered 
and  confused.  Mr.  Chamberlain  baa 
an  end  in  view  and  he  puts  forth  a 
proposal  as  a  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  end.  His  end  is  the 
unity  of  the  Empire  and  his  means 
commercial  union  with  the  colonies. 
The  question  of  retaliatory  tariff,  or 
fair  trade,  is  quite  a  separate  one, 
and  is  in  no  sense  an  essential  (though 
it  may  be  a  subsidiary)  part  of  his 
proposal.  This  is  a  distinction  that 
cannot  be  too  clearly  borne  in  mind, 
for  it  is  upon  commercial  union  with 
the  colonies  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme  must  stand  or  fall.  What 
conditions  then  does  this  scheme 
involve  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  ideal  of  an  ex- 
clusive and  self-Buflicing  empire — a 
"great  Leviathan"  such  as  Hobbes 
never  dreamed  of — is  plainly  a  rever- 
sion to  the  old  protectionist  system. 
For  Britain  substitute  the  British 
Empire  ;  the  underlying  conception  is 
identical  ;  the  difference  is  one  only 
of  degree.  Commercial  union  of  the 
Empire,  or  imperial  Zollverein,  call  it 
by  such  high-sounding  phrases  as  we 
may,  has  protection  blazoned  on  the 
front  of  it — protection  of  colonial  raw 
products  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
British  manufactured  goods  upon  the 
other.  For  the  scheme  is  in  fact  one 
of  discrimination  witliin  the  Empire 
in  favour  of  its  own  members  and 
against  all  outsiders.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  argue  the  question  of  free 
trade  or  protection,  but  it  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  a  protective  system  or 
one  of  preferential  tarife  can  be 
adopted  without  certain  consequences 
following.  It  is  unthinkable  indeed 
that  some  of  the  old  and  absurd 
regulations  and  restrictions  should 
ever  be  re-enacted,  but  it  is  well- 
known   what   fruits   the  old   policies 
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produced.  After  a  "  grand  inquest  of 
the  nation,"  they  were  deliberately 
abandoned,  but  it  ia  to  them  that  tlie 
country  ia  now  being  invited  to 
return.  "  Things  are  what  they  are," 
said  Bishop  Butler,  "  and  the  con- 
sequences of  things  will  be  what  they 
will  be.  Why  then  should  we  wish 
to  be  deceived  ] "  An  unnecessary 
question,  were  it  not  that  men's  power 
of  self-deception  is  so  extraordinarily 
great.  The  belief  that  a  commercial 
policy  can  be  adopted  without  its 
natural  consequences  following  recalls 
the  definition  of  marriage  —  the 
triumph  of  hope  over  experience. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  ardent  patriotism 
and  immense  services  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, and  all  will  join  in  his  wishes 
for  the  inseparable  unity  of  the  Em- 
pire. But  whether  he  has  chosen  the 
best  means  may  well  be  doubted. 
The  notion  of  an  empire  based  on  a 
"  cash  nexus,"  to  use  Carlyle's  phrase, 
is  surely  not  a  sound  one  ;  for  im- 
perial greatness  is  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  a  matter  of  ledgers  and 
accounts.  Sir  William  Molesworth, 
though  a  Radical  of  the  Manchester 
school,  did  more  for  the  Empire  than 
almost  any  man  of  his  time,  and  he 
perceived  the  true  relations  of  colonial 
affairs  with  a  rare  lucidity.  "It  is 
evident,"  he  said,  speaking  in  1848, 
"  however,  that  with  the  abandon- 
ment of  colonial  monopoly,  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  colonial  dominion, 
which  were  derived  from  that  mono- 
poly, must  likewise  be  abandoned. 
Therefore  as  far  as  trade 
ia  concerned,  the  Colonies  have  become 
virtually/  independent  states."  The 
only  benefit,  he  went  on  to  remark, 
so  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  of 
colonial  dominion  ia  the  power  of 
"  averting  the  possibilities  of  the 
colonies  enacting  hostile  tariffs  against 
our  produce  and  manufactui-es."  And 
even  that  benefit   since   Sir  William 


Molesworth's  time  has  vanished.  It 
probably  required  some  courage  on 
his  part  to  say,  "  We  do  not,  there- 
fore, require  colonial  dominion  in 
order  to  buy  from  them  ;  and  in  fact 
we  do  not  really  require  colonial 
dominion  even  to  sell  to  them."  But 
the  statement  was  logical  and  con- 
sistent. He  went  too  far,  no  doubt, 
in  saying  that  the  United  States 
were  still  "properly  speaking  colonies 
of  this  country,"  and  in  calling  them 
our  "independent  colonies,"  but  bis 
remarks  on  the  trade  relations  of 
the  Empire  are  unquestionably  sound. 
So  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  the 
mother-country  and  the  colonies  have 
entirely  diverse  interests,  and  from 
tliis  point  of  view  they  naturally 
require  fiscal  independence.  Even  the 
saying  that  trade  follows  the  flag  is 
only  partly  true;  for,  as  Adam  Smith 
put  it,  there  is  a  Scotchman  inside 
everybody,  and  in  the  long  run  the 
instinct  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  and 
sell  in  the  dearest  market  will  over- 
ride the  sentiment  of  race. 

It  has  been  no  part  of  the  object  of 
this  essay  to  discuss  free  trade  or 
protection  upon  purely  economic 
grounds  ;  still  less  to  try  to  exalt  free 
trade  into  the  position  of  a  dogma 
beyond  the  reach  of  critical  ex- 
amination. It  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  there  is  no  trade  policy 
whatever  that  is  equally  suitable 
for  all  countries  at  all  times  in 
all  conceivable  circumstances.  An 
attempt,  however,  has  been  made 
to  show  that  in  the  British  Empire 
protection  and  preferential  tariffs  have 
been  tried  and  that  experience  has 
condemned  them.  That  splendid 
heritage  is  worth  some  sacrifices  ;  but 
that  it  can  only  be  preserved  by  fiscal 
union  has  certainly  not  been  shown. 
The  onus  lies  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  his  followers  to  prove  it. 

C.  B.  RoYLAircE  Kent. 
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It  hangs  on  the  vail  in  the  comer 
where  the  low  son  jost  touches  it^ 
outliaing  it  against  the  shadow  and 
turning  the  ridi  bronae  of  its  curving 
ribs  to  gold.  It  is  wry  beautiful  in 
its  slender  swelling  fullness,  very 
perfect  in  colour;  polished  with  age 
till  the  play  of  light  upon  its  shining 
surfaces  is  a  thing  ratiier  to  see  than 
to  describe.  AUo  it  has  a  stoange 
perverse  charm  of  unexpectedness^ 
almost  of  deformity ;  for,  in  place  of 
the  short  sharply-flexed  lute-head,  its 
slender  neck  stretches  into  the  long 
straight  finger-board  of  a  guitar.  "  A 
lute  with  a  history,  I  imaipne^"  was 
the  comment  of  one  who  knows  much 
of  these  things,  when  it  was  taken  to 
him  to  be  restored.  And  he  touched 
it  with  lingering  fingers.  "A  fine 
piece,  too,  as  I  have  seen;  Tory  old, 
and  what  a  shape  1  Of  oonree,  that 
neck  spoils  it ;  but  if  it  were  mine^  it 
should  not  be  altered.  I  am  sure  it 
has  a  history." 

Yes,  and  I,  to<^  would  not  have  it 
altered,  I,  who  know  that  history,  or 
as  much  of  it  as  has  been  told  to  their 
daughters  by  the  women  who  have 
played  on  it  during  more  than  two 
hundred  years.  In  that  time  much 
may  come  to  pass,  and  my  lute  has 
many  stories,  but  there  is  only  one 
that  I  can  never  forget,  that,  when  I 
look  at  it,  I  remembw  always. 

When  first  it  came  to  me  I  found 
a  scrap  of  ribbon  hanging  from  the 
ivory  stud  at  the  lower  end,  a  thin 
gauzy  string  of  blue  with  a  white  edge 
of  open  work,  such  as  our  grand- 
mothers wore  nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago.  But  underneath  there  was  still 
another  fragment  of  crumbling  silk, 


•1         '<  oolcurleas  with   age,   bub   still 
tibly   tricolor   in   its   folds;    a 
vat  tlia.t  had  been  sheltered  and 
p         red  hj  tbe  later  ribbon  wrapped 
a^twnt  ifc.     And  on  the  face   of    the 
Inte^    rhere  the  player's   hand    reats, 
I  are  curious  stains,  I  think   of 
kL     It, has  been  restored  at  limst 
1  irithio  the  layt  hundred  years, 

I     1 1    tain  there  are   fine  cracks  soaus* 
i  anoleot  face ;    yet  in  spite  of 
g  At  age  the  tone  of  it  ia  ex  tra- 
in       rily   full    and    sweet,    with    & 
iX  wait  resonance  in  it  that   is 
d)         t  to  deaoribe.     It  has  always 
ay  bncy  that  there  are  voices 
in    iCk    the    very    diatant    voices    of 
ehil<     a  and  the  tar  echo  of  a  song ; 
but  that  is  becauBe  I  think  always  of 
the  stwy  I  am  going  to  tell  as  it   has 
been  UM  to  mo.     Perhaps  1   should 
■oaroelyoaU  it  a  story.     There  is  so 
^      r    inoh  that  we  do  not  know  ;    it 
Br  a  sories  of  ^limpsQs  into  the 
]  idkl  without  cohesion,  at    long 

lis,  and  pieced  together  by  the 
iff        ean  that  heard  them, 

'  my  grandmother  out  of  her 
own  emories  could  add  and  interpret 
mu  She  remembered  living  in.  the 
bare  comfortless  rooms  of  the  old 
fondly  house,  in  a  poverty  that  was 
the  fa  esker  from  its  setting.  She 
had  len  the  sword-slashed  tapestry 
and  lored  its  faded  blood-stained  pic- 
tures; she  knew  the  secret  hiding- 
place  whence  her  grandfather  had 
been  dragged  on  his  way  to  the  guillo- 
tine^ and  had  helped  to  tend  tho 
grandmother  who  came  out  of  the 
prisons  as  out  of  ^^'^  "rove,  who  to 
her  lifo's  end  i  fu^  ^s  a  helpless 
shadow  of  the  older         Loe>,  aUen  and 
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bewildered  in  the  new.  She  remem- 
bered that  she  and  her  sister  were  in 
their  childhood  dressed  as  boys,  and 
called  by  the  names  of  their  dead 
brothers,  to  please  their  father's 
morbid  fancy  ;  and  she  recalled  too 
that  never  had  her  mother  used  those 
names,  nev«r  had  they  heard  them 
cross  her  lips.  And  later  they  had 
travelled  to  a  cold  grey  land  in  the 
north,  where  my  grandmother  was  to 
make  a  much  dearer  home  than  she 
bad  ever  known  in  France,  but  a 
home  in  which  her  mother  lived  to 
the  end  of  her  long  life,  an  alien  and 
a  stranger  to  the  last,  never  speaking 
the  tongue  of  those  about  her,  know- 
ing little  more  of  the  country  she 
lived  in  than  she  could  see  from  her 
window.  She  was  always  very  quiet, 
very  still  in  her  ways  and  chary  of 
words,  seeming  often  to  be  far  absent 
in  her  thoughts  ;  it  was  only  towards 
the  end,  when  her  husband  had  long 
been  dead,  that  she  sometimes  talked 
to  her  daughters  and  told  them  a 
little — a  very  little — of  the  past. 
And  from  what  she  told  them,  and 
from  what  they  themselves  remem- 
bered, and  from  some  old  papers  that 
came  ultimately  to  their  keeping, 
they  pieced  together  all  that  we  shall 
ever  know  of  the  story  of  Suzanne 
Duval  and  her  lute. 

And  the  story  begins,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  with  a  song. 

Je  me  fus  dans  le  jardin 

Parmi  les  rosiera ; 
J'ai  vu  men  bien-alm^ 

Qui  par  U,  passait. 
n  m'envoyait  un  baiaer 

Gai  I  mon  ccBur,  gad  I 
Les  roses  sent  fleuries, 

Les  roses  de  Mai ! 

J'ai  perdu  mon  bicn-aim^ ; 

II  s'en  est  all^ ; 
n  a  pris  la  Mort 

Pour  sa  fiancee. 
n  m'a  quitt^, 

Gai,  mon  coeur,  eai ; 
Les  roses  sont  fanees, 

Les  roses  de  Mai. 


One  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago 
there  stood  an  ancient  and  stately 
house  in  the  silk-weavers'  quarter  of 
Lyons.  It  stands  there,  indeed,  still, 
though  sorely  changed  and  debased; 
the  carved  lintels  and  mouldings 
chipped,  the  pilasters  and  garlands 
broken  away.  The  window-panes 
are  cracked ;  the  high  roof  saga  and 
bulges ;  and  the  rubbish  -  littered 
square  on  which  it  looks  is  casually 
a  market  and  always  a  playground 
for  innumerable  children. 

Yet  it  is  not  so  long  since  the 
Maison  Duval  stood  in  sober  stateli- 
ness  amid  its  fellows,  the  houses  of 
the  great  silk-merchants  of  the  city, 
who  lived  here  near  their  looms  and 
workshops  on  the  low  ground  between 
river  and  hill.  They  formed  almost 
a  class  to  themselves,  these  silk- 
weavers  and  dressers;  brilliant, 
wealthy,  singularly  independent,  they 
lived  in  great  luxury  and  as  much . 
comfort  as  the  time  understood,  and 
with  their  common  interests  and 
constant  inter-marriage,  formed  a 
society  curiously  associate  and  com- 
pact. And  in  this  society,  a  hundred 
and  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  a 
prominent  place  was  held  by  Joseph 
Duval,  the  great  satin-dresser,  who 
held  in  his  hands  the  practical  mono- 
poly of  the  trade.  He  had  travelled 
to  England  to  study  improvements 
in  machinery,  he  had  invented,  per- 
fected, elaborated,  simplified,  the 
methods  and  material  he  had  found 
in  use,  till  there  were  in  France  no 
donneurs  (Teau,  as  they  were  techni- 
cally termed,  who  could  compete  with 
the  Ateliers  Duval.  In  consequence, 
he  had  become  very  rich ;  his  house 
was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  quarter ; 
he  was  important,  respected  and 
envied.  He  had  a  wife  who  was 
called  the  wittiest  woman  in  Lyons, 
and  had  once  been  the  loveliest ;  and 
he  had  a  daughter  who  was  now  all 
that    her    mother   had    been.     And 


MY  GREAT-GRANDMOTHER'S    LUTE. 


It  bangs  on  the  wall  in  the  corner 
where  the  low  aun  just  touches  it, 
outlining  it  against  the  shadow  and 
turning  the  rich  bronze  of  its  curving 
ribs  to  gold.  It  is  verj  beautiful  in 
its  slender  swelling  fullness,  very 
perfect  in  colour ;  polished  with  age 
till  the  play  of  light  upon  its  shining 
surfaces  is  a  thing  rather  to  see  than 
to  describe.  Also  it  has  a  strange 
perverse  charm  of  unexpectedness, 
almost  of  deformity;  for,  in  place  of 
the  short  sharply-flexed  lute-head,  its 
slender  neck  stretches  into  the  long 
straight  finger-board  of  a  guitar.  "  A 
lute  with  a  history,  I  imagine,"  was 
the  comment  of  one  who  knows  much 
of  these  things,  when  it  was  taken  to 
him  to  be  restored.  And  he  touched 
it  with  lingering  fingers.  "  A  fine 
piece,  too,  as  I  have  seen ;  very  old, 
and  what  a  shape !  Of  course,  that 
neck  spoils  it ;  but  if  it  were  mine,  it 
should  not  be  altered.  I  am  sure  it 
has  a  history." 

Yes,  and  I,  too,  would  not  have  it 
altered,  I,  who  know  that  history,  or 
as  much  of  it  as  has  been  told  to  their 
daughters  by  the  women  who  have 
played  on  it  during  more  than  two 
hundred  years.  In  that  time  much 
may  come  to  pass,  and  my  lute  has 
many  stories,  but  there  is  only  one 
that  I  can  never  forget,  that,  when  I 
look  at  it,  I  remember  always. 

When  first  it  came  to  me  I  found 
a  scrap  of  ribbon  hanging  from  the 
ivory  stud  at  the  lower  end,  a  thin 
gau2y  string  of  blue  with  a  white  edge 
of  open  work,  such  as  our  grand- 
mothers wore  nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago.  But  underneath  there  was  still 
another  fragment  of  crumbling  Bilk, 


almost  colourless  with  age,  but  still 
perceptibly  tricolor  in  its  folds ;  a 
fragment  that  had  been  sheltered  and 
preserved  by  the  later  ribbon  wrapped 
about  it.  And  on  the  face  of  the 
lute,  where  the  player's  hand  rests, 
there  are  curious  stains,  I  think  of 
blood.  It  has  been  restored  at  least 
twice  within  the  last  hundred  years, 
and  again  there  are  fine  cracks  seam- 
ing its  ancient  face  ;  yet  in  spite  of 
its  great  age  the  tone  of  it  is  extra- 
ordinarily full  and  sweet,  with  a 
peculiar  soft  resonance  in  it  that  La 
difficult  to  describe.  It  has  always 
been  my  fancy  that  there  are  voices 
in  it,  the  very  distant  voices  of 
children  and  the  far  echo  of  a  song ; 
but  that  is  because  I  think  always  of 
the  story  I  am  going  to  tell  as  it  has 
been  told  to  me.  Perhaps  I  should 
scarcely  call  it  a  story.  There  is  so 
very  much  that  we  do  not  know ;  it 
is  rather  a  series  of  glimpses  into  the 
past,  told  without  cohesion,  at  long 
intervals,  and  pieced  together  by  the 
loving  ears  that  heard  them. 

For  my  grandmother  out  of  her 
own  memories  could  add  and  interpret 
much.  She  remembered  living  in  the 
bare  comfortless  rooms  of  the  old 
family  house,  in  a  poverty  that  was 
the  bleaker  from  its  setting.  She 
had  seen  the  sword-slashed  tapestry 
and  loved  its  faded  bloodstained  pic- 
tures ;  she  knew  the  secret  hiding- 
place  whence  her  grandfather  had 
been  dragged  on  his  way  to  the  guillo- 
tine, and  had  helped  to  tend  the 
grandmother  who  came  out  of  the 
prisons  as  out  of  the  grave,  who  to 
her  life's  end  was  always  a  helpless 
shadow  of  the  older  France,  alien  and 
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bewildered  ia  the  new.  She  remem- 
bered that  she  and  her  sister  were  in 
their  childhood  dressed  as  boys,  and 
called  by  the  names  of  their  dead 
brothers,  to  please  their  father's 
morbid  fancy ;  and  she  recalled  too 
that  never  had  her  mother  used  those 
namefl,  nev«r  had  they  heard  them 
cross  her  lips.  And  later  they  had 
travelled  to  a  cold  grey  land  in  the 
north,  where  my  grandmother  was  to 
make  a  much  dearer  home  than  she 
had  ever  known  in  France,  but  a 
home  in  which  her  mother  lived  to 
the  end  of  her  long  life,  an  alien  and 
a  stranger  to  the  last,  never  speaking 
the  tongue  of  those  about  her,  know- 
ing little  more  of  the  country  she 
lived  in  than  she  could  see  from  her 
window.  She  was  always  very  quiet, 
very  still  in  her  ways  and  chary  of 
words,  seeming  often  to  be  far  absent 
in  her  thoughts  ;  it  was  only  towards 
the  end,  when  her  husband  had  long 
been  dead,  that  she  sometimes  talked 
to  her  daughters  and  told  them  a 
little — a  very  little — of  the  past. 
And  from  what  she  told  them,  and 
from  what  they  themselves  remem- 
bered, and  from  some  old  papers  that 
came  ultimately  to  their  keeping, 
they  pieced  together  all  that  we  shall 
ever  know  of  the  story  of  Suzanne 
Duval  and  her  lute. 

And  the  story  begins,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  with  a  song. 

Jg  me  fus  dans  1q  jardiu 

Parmi  les  rosiers ; 
J'ai  vu  raon  bien-aira^ 

Qui  par  Id  passait. 
n  m'eovoyait  ua  baiser 

Gai  1  mon  coeur,  gai  t 
Les  roses  sont  fieuries, 

Les  roses  de  Mai  1 

J'oi  perdu  mon  bicn-aim4  ; 

U  s'en  est  all^ ; 
n  a  pris  la  Mort 

Pour  Ba  lianc^e. 
II  ni'a  quitt^, 

Oai,  mon  cceur,  gai ; 
Les  roses  sont  fanees, 

Les  roses  de  Mai. 


One  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago 
there  stood  an  ancient  and  stately 
house  in  the  silk-weavers'  quarter  of 
Lyons.  It  stands  there,  indeed,  still, 
though  sorely  changed  and  debased ; 
the  carved  lintels  and  mouldings 
chipped,  the  pilasters  and  garlands 
broken  away.  The  window-panes 
are  cracked  ;  the  high  roof  sags  and 
bulges  ;  and  the  rubbish  -  littered 
square  on  which  it  looks  is  casually 
a  market  and  always  a  playground 
for  innumerable  children. 

Yet  it  is  not  so  long  since  the 
Maison  Duval  stood  in  sober  statoli- 
ness  amid  its  fellows,  the  houses  of 
the  great  silk-merchants  of  the  city, 
who  lived  here  near  their  looms  and 
workshops  on  the  low  ground  between 
river  and  hill.  They  formed  almost 
a  class  to  themselves,  these  silk- 
weavers  and  dressers ;  brilliant, 
wealthy,  singularly  independent,  they 
lived  in  great  luxury  and  as  much 
comfort  as  the  time  understood,  and 
with  their  common  interests  and 
constant  inter-marriage,  formed  & 
society  curiously  associate  and  com- 
pact. And  in  this  society,  a  hundred 
and  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  a 
prominent  place  was  held  by  Joseph 
Duval,  the  great  satin-dresser,  who 
held  in  his  hands  the  practical  mono- 
poly of  the  trade.  He  had  travelled 
to  England  to  study  improvements 
in  machinery,  he  had  invented,  per- 
fected, elaborated,  simplified,  the 
methods  and  material  he  had  found 
in  use,  till  there  were  in  France  no 
donneurs  cTemt,  as  they  were  techni- 
cally termed,  who  could  compete  with 
the  Ateliers  Duval.  In  consequence, 
he  had  become  very  rich ;  his  house 
was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  quarter ; 
he  was  important,  respected  and 
envied.  He  had  a  wife  who  was 
called  the  wittiest  woman  in  Lyons, 
and  had  once  been  the  loveliest ;  and 
he  had  a  daughter  who  was  now  all 
that    her    mother    had    been.     And 
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that  daughter,  in  til  her  wventeen 
years,  had  never  known  a  hard  word, 
or  been  stinted  in  anything  who 
desired.     Her  childhood  waa  joy. 

.  .  .  To-night  waa  the  betrotiul 
of  Sozanne  Daval,  and  tita  old  hoiue 
waa  at  ita  gayest.  There  wore  lij^ti 
everywhere,  and  many  serranta,  and 
guests  swarming  ap  Ha  great  doaUe 
stairs  and  crowding  the  aal<ms;  for 
everyone  in  Lyona,  everyone  of  any 
importance,  waa  here  to  do  homage 
to  Suzanne  and  to  oriti<n8e  her  fiUur. 
The  marriage  waa  one  that  had  been 
talked  ol^  and  not  always  with 
approval  Gaaton  La  Derive  waa  an 
"  outsider,"  not  of  their  elaaa  or  dty, 
not  of  their  proleasion,  not  even 
wealthy  or  specially  high-bom.  He 
had  happened  to  please  old  Joflej^i 
Duval,  who  pnuaed  hia  dear  head 
and  quick  judgement  in  aflhira ;  here 
was  a  son-in-law  fit  to  aaooeed  him, 
he  declared,  and  aa  to  money,  he 
himself  was  aordy  rich  oioagh  to 
do  as  he  liked.  It  waa  not  onatomary 
to  conaider  in  any  way  the  opinion 
of  the  bride;  bat  then  were  Unom 
who  knew  Sozanne  well  who  won- 
dered if  this  cold  and  formal  yoong 
man  were  a  well-ohoaen  hnaband  for 
Duval's  petted  daughter. 

She  was  atanding  joat  now  bedde 
her  mother  at  the  end  of  the  long 
salon,  waiting  for  her  father  to  lead 
up  to  her  the  man  that  waa  to  be  her 
husband,  and  thinking,  anrely,  of 
many  things;  bat  neither  then,  not 
at  any  time,  do  we  know  her  thooghta. 
We  have  to  be  aatiafied  with  impres- 
sions :  a  slight  little  figure  resplendent 
in  satin  and  lace,  a  small  head  held 
high,  a  curiously  direct  regard  that 
looks  out  of  her  miniature  to-day 
as  it  must  have  lo(^ed  down  the  long 
salon  at  her  father  and  the  man  who 
advanced  beside  him  on  the  night  of 
her  betrothal. 

"  My  daughter,  I  present  to  yon 
M.  Gaston  La  Derive.     .    ."    JcMfA 


d    on     in 

and  his  cho:96] 

.  hia  3aIiitatioQ9 

He  WM  good-looking  and  well-baill: 

ith  ft  pretty  leg  and  a  fine  inane er 

ft  little  formal,  with   eyes  somewha* 

dOM  together,  and  a  supercUioas  ail 

t  lat  appeared  diatinguiabed.     Suzannt 

knew   nothing  of   him,  but  nhe-    hiu 

0  ftetivK   objection   to  htm   as    ha 

tm)6.    Ho    pleased    hor    ej*,    and 

Xiilt  dlilti    though    she   vtts,    it   hM 

aver  ooeurred  to  her  that  she  naigh 

lioose     her     own     bu«b&nd.       Shi 

ftoeepted  alike    the    fiowera   he    pre 

I  mted   to    her   and    his   declaratioi 

of  devotion    with    a   curtsey   to    th< 

ground,  and  eicpressed  her  obedienct 

to  hut  father    in    phrases  demurelj 

nbedtfttingly    gracious.      Then     sfai 

I  avB  him  her  fSnger  tips,  and  togethe 

'  liey  walked    through    th«    salon    t< 

reedve    the    con^'ratulations  of    thi 

gneata.     It  was   alt   very  fine-i    ver 

loving^    very    brilliant.       A    nnddoi 

intoziofttion  bewildered  Suzanne,  whi 

pieeuived  in  her  memory  the  imprea 

ion  of  many  Hghta  above  and  ab»u 

lier,  of  ligiita  reflected  in  mirrora  ani 

[lining  tilks,  of   lights  flashiDg    ant 

parkling    from    innumerable    jewels 

'l%e  rest  was  uncert'a.in  ;  i^ha  aeemec 

»  treftd  on  air  through  a  mist  o 

1  ght,  oonscioit^  always  of  the  yoaD| 

1  um  bende  her,     Curtseying,  smiling 

responding,  somehow  she  fulfilled  he 

part  but  remembered  none  of  it :  thi 

oonfuaion   only    lifted    a^   she    foutu 

heraelf  with    her   lute    in  her   bond 

(the    lute    that   had    no   guitar  b«w 

then)  and  her  mother  whispering  t 

her  aa  ahe  settled  the  ribbons  on  h«i 

ahoulder.  ^M 

"  Sing  your  best,  ma  fiiU  ^| 

but  not  tbe  foolish  little  airst  you  ain; 

to  na,  dear   one.     Something  serion 

.     .     •     you     understand  ?     . 

He  detect.^  chtU    ~     «»  .     .     .  and 

fear  be  thlal     n        <ry  yonng .     .     , 

Sosuine  \f  head  high,  a 
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the  first  critioism  she  had  ever  known, 
and  looked  np  to  meet,  in  silence,  an 
unemotional  regard.  Then  her  hand 
fell  sharply  on  the  strings  and  she 
began  to  sing. 

I  walked  in  my  garden, 
Where  roses  grow.    .    . 

Gaston  turned  away.  I  think  the 
lights  went  out  then,  for  Suzanne, 
and  were  ne\'er  lit  a^in. 


It  was  night,  again,  in  Lyons.  Above 
the  lights  of  the  city,  above  its  spires 
and  roofs,  the  sky  lifted  itself  into 
the  placidity  of  darkness;  there  was 
no  wind,  there  were  no  clouds,  there 
were  few  stars,  only  the  deep  and 
lovely  silence  of  wide  sky,  nndis- 
turbed,  profound.  It  was  below,  in 
the  city,  that  no  peace  was. 

In  the  level  between  the  river  and 
the  hill,  where  the  silk-factories  lay, 
the  streets  were  filled  with  an  unusual 
turmoil.  Here,  at  this  hour,  there 
should  have  been  peace ;  for  the  day 
was  long,  and  the  nights  too  short  for 
a  man  to  get  his  full  rest  in.  From 
dawn  to  twilight  the  looms  worked 
with  their  ceaseless  thud  and  clatter, 
pausing  only  when  light  failed ;  dark- 
ness brought  silence,  and  the  sleep  of 
wearied  men.  But  to-night  there  was 
neither  silence  nor  sleep.  The  narrow 
ill-lit  streets  were  thronged  by  a  crowd 
of  singular  incoheaion,  that  pressed 
itself  into  groups  only  to  drift  apart 
again  ;  that  gathered  round  a  knot  of 
speakers,  and  scattered  when  a  voice 
lifted  into  domination.  There  was 
constant  movement  without  prc^^res- 
sion,  an  excitement  that  checked 
itself  into  hesitation.  The  noise  rose 
and  fell,  passing  from  the  scuffling 
stamp  of  a  crowd  and  sudden  bursts 
of  speech  to  quick  silences  when  men 
eyed  each  other  side-long  and  a  voice 
left  audible  quavered  and  was  bushed ; 


only  to  rise  ^^ain  into  the  roar  of 
movement,  the  security  of  noise,  of 
companionship,  of  being  each  in  the 
confusion  unmarked.  They  had  done 
nothing — yet;  they  were  waiting,  as 
a  mob  always  waits,  for  the  impulse 
that  drives  it.  And  a  courier  from 
the  north,  with  death  in  his  budget, 
was  riding  hot-foot  into  Lyons.    .    . 

In  her  own  room  Suzanne  paced  up 
and  down  with  her  boy  in  her  arms. 
He  was  a  wakeful  rogue,  and  growing 
heavy  ;  her  back  ached  and  her  arms 
were  stiff;  sometimes  her  thoughts 
wandered.  Unconsciously,  as  she 
walked  up  and  down,  she  listened  to 
the  sounds  of  the  night ;  somewhere, 
below,  her  husband  and  father  were 
closeted  together ;  somewhere  her 
mother,  perhaps,  was  wakeful  too. 
There  was  a  roar  that  came  inter- 
mittently, like  wind  afar  off  on  the 
plain  ;  she  forgot  to  sing,  in  listening 
to  it.  It  was  coming  n^rer;  the 
wind.  .  .  .  was  it  wind  t  .  .  . 
was  growing  deeper  and  more  certain. 
There  was  something  terrible  in  it ; 
surely  a  storm  was  at  hand.    .     .     . 

Theodore  cried  and  opened  wide 
his  eyee.  "  Oh !    .    .    .  rogue  1  .    .   ." 

I  walked  in  my  garden, 

But  flowers  there  were  none.    .    . 
I  looked  for  my  true  love.    .    .    . 

The  storm  was  at  hand,  indeed. 


Suzanne  was  alone  in  Lyons,  but  she 
was  in  the  old  grey  house  no  longer. 
Her  husband  had  fled  and  she  knew 
not  where  he  was;  she  herself  had 
been  in  no  fit  state  to  attempt  escape. 
Her  father  and  mother  were  in  one  or 
other  of  the  over-flowing  prisons,  if 
indeed  they  were  still  alive ;  he  had 
been  hidden  during  five  weeks  in  his 
own  house,  and  Suzanne  had  stood 
by  when  they  dragged  him  from  the 
narrow  shelf  where  he  had  lain  so 
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that  daaghter,  in  all  her  Bevwrteen 
years,  had  never  known  a  hard  word, 
or  been  stinted  in  anything  ihe 
desired.     Her  childhood  wia  joy. 

.  .  .  To-night  waa  the  betrotbal 
of  Suzanne  Duval,  and  the  old  honw 
was  at  its  gayest.  Iliere  were  lij^ti 
everywhere,  and  many  BorvantB,  and 
guests  swarming  up  tiie  great  double 
stairs  and  crowding  the  aaloni;  lor 
everyone  in  Lyons,  evetyone  of  any 
importance,  was  here  to  do  homage 
to  Suzanne  and  to  oritidae  her  Jntuir. 
The  marriage  was  one  that  had  been 
talked  of,  and  not  always  with 
approval  Qaston  Ia  Derive  was  an 
"  outsider,"  not  of  tiieir  class  or  dty, 
not  of  their  prafesrion,  not  even 
wealthy  or  specially  high-bom.  He 
had  happened  to  please  old  Josei^ 
Duval,  who  praised  his  dear  head 
and  quick  judgement  in  aflairs ;  here 
was  a  son-in-law  flt  to  saooeed  him, 
he  declared,  and  as  to  money,  he 
himself  was  surdy  rich  enough  to 
do  as  he  liked.  It  was  not  cagbomMry 
to  consider  in  any  way  the  <^pinion 
of  the  bride;  bat  there  were  tiioie 
who  knew  Suzanne  wdl  who  won- 
dered if  this  cold  and  fwmal  yming 
man  were  a  well-chosen  husband  fmr 
Duval's  petted  daughter. 

She  was  standing  just  now  bedde 
her  mother  at  the  end  of  the  I<Mig 
salon,  waiting  for  her  father  to  lead 
up  to  her  the  man  that  was  to  be  hee 
husband,  and  thinking,  surdy,  of 
many  things;  but  neither  then,  nor 
at  any  time,  do  we  know  her  thoughts. 
We  have  to  be  satisfied  with  impres- 
sions :  a  slight  little  figure  resplendent 
in  satin  and  lace,  a  small  head  held 
high,  a  curiously  direct  r^ard  that 
looks  out  of  her  miniature  to^lay 
as  it  must  have  looked  down  the  long 
salon  at  her  father  and  the  man  who 
advanced  beside  him  on  the  night  of 
her  betrothal. 

"My  daughter,  I  present  to  yon 
M.  Qaston  La  Derive.     .     ."    JoMph 


on     in 
and  his  choaei 

■ _, hia  salutations 

tie  was  good-looking  and  weU-baUt 

with  a  pretty  leg  and  a  fine  manner 

lifetib  formal,  with   eyes  some w ha 

0  on  together,  and  a  supercilious  at 
Utt  appeared  disttnguisfaed.     S  uzanm 

J  new    nothing^  of    Jiim,  but  she    hiu 

no  aetire    objection   to   him    aa    \m 

IO0&     He    plea«ed    hor    eye,    and 

Mlilt  child   though   8he  was,    it   hat 

Bver  occurred  to  her  that  she  migh 

Moee     her     own     husband.      Shi 

soeptect   alike    the   floirera   he    pre 

mted    to    her   and     his   decl^mtioi 

of  devotion    with    a    curtsey    to    thi 

ground,  and  expressed   her  obedieno 

>  her  father   in    phr&ses  demurely 

ohedtatingly    gracious.      Then    ah' 

1  hve  htm  lior  fingertips,  and  togethtt 
lej  walked    through    tho   salon     t 

niodve  the  con^ratMlattons  of  th 
(  aests.  It  was  all  very  flno,  ver 
moving,  very  brilliant.  A  xuddo) 
iiitozieation  bewilder&d  Suzanne,  wh 
preeer^'ed  in  her  memory  the  impnci 
dmi  of  many  lights  above  and  abou 
]  er,  ol  lights  reflected  in  mirrors  tun 
f^^fiing  ailka,  of  lights  fiavhing  am 
t  jaridlDg  from  iDQumerable  jewel! 
'j  be  Rst  was  uncertain  ;  sho  seemei 
to  tread  on  air  through  a  taiat  0 
light,  conscious  always  of  the  yoani 

wa  beside  her.  Curtacying,  smiting 
1  xponding,  somehow  she  fuKiUed  he 

art  but  roniembored  uuiie  of  it :  thi 
confusion  only  lifted  as  she  faum 
hwself  with  her  lute  in  her  hand 
(the  lute  that  had  no  guitar  hem 
then)  and  her  mother  whispering  i 
her  as  she  settled  the  ribbons  on  ha 
shoulder. 

"  Sing  your  best,  ma  Jilte 
but  not  the  foolish  little  airs  you  sin] 
to  US,  dear    one.     SomothiDg  sei 
.     .     .     you     understand  I 
He  detests  child         ss  .     .     .  anc 
fear  he  thinks  v(        ry  young. 
Sonaoa,  r  head  higi 


I  sin] 

i 

van 
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the  first  criticism  she  had  ever  known, 
and  looked  np  to  meet,  in  silence,  an 
unemotional  regard.  Then  her  hand 
fell  sharply  on  the  strings  and  she 
began  to  sing. 

I  walked  in  my  garden, 
Where  roses  grow.    .    . 

Qaston  turned  away.  I  think  the 
lights  went  out  then,  for  Suzanne, 
and  were  ne\'er  lit  again. 


It  was  night,  again,  in  Lyons.  Above 
the  lights  of  the  city,  above  its  spires 
and  roofs,  the  sky  lifted  itself  into 
the  placidity  of  darkness;  there  was 
no  wind,  there  were  no  clouds,  there 
were  few  stars,  only  the  deep  and 
lovely  silence  of  wide  sky,  undis- 
turbed, profound.  It  was  below,  in 
the  city,  that  no  peace  was. 

In  the  level  between  the  river  and 
the  hill,  where  the  silk-factories  lay, 
the  streets  were  filled  with  an  unusual 
turmoil.  Here,  at  this  hour,  there 
should  have  been  peace ;  for  the  day 
was  long,  and  the  nights  too  short  for 
a  man  to  get  his  full  rest  in.  From 
dawn  to  twilight  the  looms  worked 
with  their  ceaseless  thud  and  clatter, 
pausing  only  when  light  failed ;  dark- 
ness brought  silence,  and  the  sleep  of 
wearied  men.  But  to-night  there  was 
neither  silence  nor  sleep.  The  narrow 
ill-lit  streets  were  thronged  by  a  crowd 
of  singular  incohesion,  that  pressed 
itself  into  groups  only  to  drift  apart 
again ;  that  gathered  round  a  knot  of 
speakers,  and  scattered  when  a  voice 
lifted  into  domination.  There  was 
constant  movement  without  progres- 
sion, an  excitement  that  checked 
itself  into  hesitation.  The  noise  rose 
and  fell,  passing  from  the  sen  flying 
stamp  of  a  crowd  and  sudden  bursts 
of  speech  to  quick  silences  when  men 
eyed  each  other  side-long  and  a  voice 
left  audible  quavered  and  was  bushed ; 


only  to  rise  i^ain  into  the  roar  of 
movement,  the  security  of  noise,  of 
companionship,  of  being  each  in  the 
confusion  unmarked.  They  had  done 
nothing — yet;  they  were  waiting,  as 
a  mob  always  waits,  for  the  impulse 
that  drives  it.  And  a  courier  from 
the  north,  with  death  in  his  budget, 
was  riding  hot-foot  into  Lyons.    .    . 

In  her  own  room  Suzanne  paced  up 
and  down  with  her  boy  in  her  arms. 
He  was  a  wakeful  rogue,  and  growing 
heavy  ;  her  back  ached  and  her  arms 
were  stiff;  sometimes  her  thoughts 
wandered.  Unconsciously,  as  she 
walked  up  and  down,  she  listened  to 
the  sounds  of  the  night ;  somewhere, 
below,  her  husband  and  father  were 
closeted  together;  somewhere  her 
mother,  perhaps,  was  wakeful  too. 
There  was  a  roar  that  came  inter- 
mittently, like  wind  afar  off  on  the 
plain  ;  she  forgot  to  sing,  in  listening 
to  it.  It  was  coming  nearer;  the 
wind.  .  .  .  was  it  wind  t  .  .  . 
was  growing  deeper  and  more  certain. 
There  was  something  terrible  in  it  ; 
surely  a  storm  was  at  hand.    . 

Theodore  cried  and  opened  wide 
his  eyes.  "  Oh !    .    .    .  rogue  !  .   .   ." 

I  walked  in  my  garden, 

But  flowers  there  were  none.     .    . 
I  looked  for  my  true  love.    .    .    . 

The  storm  was  at  hand,  indeed. 


Suzanne  was  alone  in  Lyons,  but  she 
was  in  the  old  grey  house  no  longer. 
Her  husband  had  fled  and  she  knew 
not  where  he  was;  she  herself  had 
been  in  no  fit  state  to  attempt  escape. 
Her  father  and  mother  were  in  one  or 
other  of  the  over-flowing  prisons,  if 
indeed  they  were  still  alive;  he  had 
been  hidden  during  five  weeks  in  his 
own  house,  and  Suzanne  had  stood 
by  when  they  dragged  him  from  the 
narrow  shelf  where  he  bad  Iain  so 
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that  d&ughter,  in  all  her  seventeen 
years,  had  never  known  a  hard  word, 
or  been  stinted  in  anything  abe 
deaired.     Her  childhood  was  joy. 

.  .  .  To-night  was  the  betrothal 
of  Suzanne  Duval,  and  the  old  house 
WM  at  its  gayest.  There  were  light« 
everywhere,  and  many  servants,  and 
gnesta  swarming  up  the  great  double 
stairs  and  crowding  the  salons ;  for 
everyone  in  Lyons,  everyone  of  any 
importance,  was  here  to  do  homage 
to  SiLzanne  and  to  criticise  her  fiUur. 
The  marriage  was  one  that  had  been 
talked  of,  and  not  always  with 
approval.  Gaston  La  Derive  was  an 
"outsider,"  not  of  their  class  or  city, 
not  of  their  profession,  not  even 
wealthy  or  specially  high-bom.  He 
had  happened  to  ple.ise  old  Joseph 
Duval,  who  praised  liis  clear  head 
and  quick  judgement  in  affairs ;  here 
was  a  son  in-law  fit  to  succeed  him, 
he  declared,  and  as  to  money,  he 
himself  was  surely  rich  enough  to 
do  as  he  liked.  It  was  not  customary 
to  consider  in  any  way  the  opinion 
of  the  bride ;  but  there  were  those 
who  knew  Suzanne  well  who  won- 
dered if  this  cold  and  formal  young 
man  were  a  well  chosen  husband  for 
Duval's  petted  daughter. 

She  was  standing  just  now  beside 
her  mother  at  the  end  of  the  long 
salon,  waiting  for  her  father  to  lead 
up  to  her  the  man  that  was  to  be  her 
husband,  and  thinking,  surely,  of 
many  things ;  but  neither  then,  nor 
at  any  time,  do  we  know  her  thoughts. 
We  have  to  be  satisfied  with  impres- 
sions :  a  slight  little  figure  resplendent 
in  satin  and  lace,  a  small  head  held 
high,  a  curiously  direct  regard  that 
looks  out  of  her  miniature  to-day 
as  it  must  have  looked  down  the  long 
salon  at  her  father  and  the  man  who 
advanced  beside  him  on  the  night  of 
her  betrothal. 

"  My  daughter,  I  pre.<jent  to  you 
M.  Gaston  La  Derive.     .     ."    Joseph 


Duval's  voice  rolled  on  in  the 
customary  platitudes,  and  his  chosen 
son-in-law  duly  made  his  salutations. 
He  was  good-looking  and  well-built, 
with  a  pretty  leg  and  a  fine  manner  ; 
a  little  formal,  with  eyes  somewhat 
close  together,  and  a  supercilious  air 
that  appeared  distinguished.  Suzanne 
knew  nothing  of  him,  but  she  had 
no  active  objection  to  him  as  her 
fianc^.  He  pleased  her  eye,  and, 
spoilt  child  though  she  was,  it  had 
never  occurred  to  her  that  she  might 
choose  her  own  husband.  She 
accepted  alike  the  flowers  he  pre- 
sented to  her  and  his  declaration 
of  devotion  with  a  curtsey  to  the 
ground,  and  expressed  her  obedience 
to  her  father  in  phrases  demurely, 
unhesitatingly  gracious.  Then  she 
gave  him  her  finger-tips,  and  together 
they  walked  through  the  salon  to 
receive  the  congratulations  of  the 
guests.  It  was  all  very  fine,  very 
moving,  very  brilliant.  A  sudden 
intoxication  bewildered  Suzanne,  who 
preserved  in  her  memory  the  impres- 
sion of  many  lights  above  and  about 
her,  of  lights  reflected  in  mirrors  and 
shining  silks,  of  lights  flashing  and 
sparkling  from  innumerable  jewels. 
The  rest  was  uncertain  ;  she  seemed 
to  tread  on  air  through  a  mist  of 
light,  conscious  always  of  the  young 
man  beside  her.  Curtseying,  smiling, 
i-esponding,  somehow  she  fulfilled  her 
part  but  remembered  none  of  it :  the 
confusion  only  lifted  as  she  found 
herself  with  her  lute  in  her  hands 
(the  lute  that  had  no  guitar  head 
then)  and  her  mother  whispering  to 
her  as  she  settled  the  ribbons  on  her 
shoulder.  i 

"  Sing  your  best,  ma  JUle     .     .     . 
but  not  the  foolish  little  airs  you  sing 
to  us,  dear   one.     Something  senoua 
you     understand  ?     .      .     , 
He  detests  childishness  .  .  and  I 

fear  he  thinks  you  very  young.     .     ." 

Suzanne   lifted  her  head  high,  at 
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the  first  criticism  she  had  ever  known, 
and  looked  up  to  meet,  in  silence,  an 
unemotional  regard.  Then  her  band 
fell  aharpij  on  the  strings  and  she 
began  to  sing. 


I  walked  in  my  garden, 
Where  roBes  grow.     .     . 

Gaston  turned  away.  I  think  the 
lights  went  out  then,  for  Suzanne, 
and  were  ne\'er  lit  again. 


It  was  night,  again,  in  Lyons.  Above 
the  lights  of  the  city,  above  its  spires 
and  roofs,  the  sky  lifted  itself  into 
the  placidity  of  darkness ;  there  was 
no  wind,  there  were  no  clouds,  there 
were  few  stars,  only  the  deep  and 
lovely  silence  of  wide  sky,  undis- 
turbed, profound.  It  was  below,  in 
the  city,  that  no  peace  was. 

In  the  level  between  the  river  and 
the  hill,  where  the  silk-factories  lay, 
the  streets  were  filled  with  an  unusual 
turmoil.  Here,  at  this  hour,  there 
should  have  been  peace ;  for  the  day 
was  long,  and  the  nights  too  short  for 
a  man  to  get  his  full  rest  in.  From 
dawn  to  twilight  the  looms  worked 
with  their  ceaseless  thud  and  clatter, 
pausing  only  when  light  failed  ;  dark- 
ness brought  silence,  and  the  sleep  of 
wearied  men.  But  to-night  there  was 
neither  silence  nor  sleep.  The  narrow 
ill-lit  streets  were  thronged  by  a  crowd 
of  singular  incohesion,  that  pressed 
itself  into  groups  only  to  drift  apart 
again  ;  that  gathered  round  a  knot  of 
speakers,  and  scattered  when  a  voice 
lifted  into  domination.  There  was 
constant  movement  without  progres- 
sion, an  excitement  that  checked 
itself  into  hesitation.  The  noise  rose 
and  fell,  passing  from  the  scuffling 
stamp  of  a  crowd  and  sudden  bursts 
of  speech  to  quick  silences  when  men 
eyed  each  other  side-long  and  a  voice 
left  audible  quavered  and  was  hushed  ; 


only  to  rise  again  into  the  roar  of 
movement,  the  security  of  noise,  of 
companionship,  of  being  each  in  the 
confusion  unmarked.  They  had  done 
nothing — yet;  they  were  waiting,  as 
a  mob  always  waits,  for  the  impulse 
that  drives  it,  And  a  courier  from 
the  north,  with  death  in  his  budget, 
was  riding  hot-foot  into  Lyons.     .     , 

In  her  own  room  Suzanne  paced  up 
and  down  with  her  boy  in  her  arms. 
He  was  a  wakeful  rogue,  and  growing 
heavy  ;  her  back  ached  and  her  arms 
were  stiff;  sometimes  her  thoughts 
wandered.  Unconsciously,  as  she 
walked  up  and  down,  she  listened  to 
the  sounds  of  the  night ;  somewhere, 
below,  her  husband  and  father  were 
closeted  together;  somewhere  her 
mother,  perhaps,  was  wakeful  too. 
There  was  a  roar  that  came  inter- 
mittently, like  wind  afar  o£f  on  the 
plain  ;  she  forgot  to  sing,  in  listening 
to  it.  It  was  coming  nearer;  the 
wind.     .  .  was  it  wind  ?     .     .     . 

was  growing  deeper  and  more  certain. 
There  was  something  terrible  in  it  ; 
surely  a  storm  was  at  hand.     . 

Theodore  cried  and  opened  wide 
his  eyes.  "  Oh !    .    .    .  rogue  1  .    .   ." 

I  walked  in  my  garden, 

But  flowers  there  were  none.    .     . 
I  looked  for  my  true  love.    .     . 

The  storm  was  at  hand,  indeed. 


Suzanne  was  alone  in  Lyons,  but  she 
was  in  the  old  grey  house  no  longer. 
Her  husband  had  fled  and  she  knew 
not  where  he  was ;  she  herself  had 
been  in  no  fit  state  to  attempt  escape. 
Her  father  and  mother  were  in  one  or 
other  of  the  over-flowing  prisons,  if 
indeed  they  were  still  alive  ;  he  had 
been  hidden  during  five  weeks  in  his 
own  house,  and  Suzanne  bad  stood 
by  when  they  dragged  him  from  the 
narrow  shelf  where  he  had   lain   so 
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long,  and  had  wept  for  his  cramped 
and  helpless  limbs  and  the  black  hair 
turned  to  snowy  white.  It  was  the 
last  time  she  had  cried.  It  was  years 
before  she  learned  to  weep  wholesome 
tears  again.  Friends,  kinsfolk,  even 
•oquaintaace,  were  gone ;  some  had 
escaped,  many  were  in  the  prisons, 
more  were  dead.  8he  was  alone,  save 
for  Theodore,  and  little  S^bastien  who 
had  been  bom  in  the  midst  of  the 
siege  and  seemed  to  have  thriven  on 
the  trouble  about  him.  8he  had 
found  a  refuge  in  a  miserable  attic 
lent  to  her  by  a  compassionate 
stranger,  a  bare  raftered  place  high 
in  the  steepness  of  the  roof,  with 
nothing  in  it  save  a  table  and  a  couple 
of  broken  chairs,  and  a  heap  of  straw 
thrown  onto  the  built-in  ledge  that 
served  as  bed.  But  it  had  a  window 
that  looked  up  at  nothing  save  the 
sky  overhead,  and  Suzanne  thanked 
God  daily  for  it ;  so  much  the  less 
had  she  been  forced  to  see  of  the 
horrors  about  her.  She  went  out 
very  rarely.  A  woman  in  the  house, 
who  knew  her  helplessness,  brought 
her  bread  and  water  and  such  miser- 
able food  as  she  could  obtain.  Here 
S^bastien  was  born  ;  and  Suzanne, 
altogether  alone  with  him  and  little 
Theodore,  untended,  almost  unfed, 
throve  as  she  had  not  done  in  the 
luxury  of  her  own  home.  When  the 
sun  shone  down  through  the  window 
and  there  was  blue  sky  overhead,  she 
played  with  her  lute  and  her  babies 
and  forgot  to  be  anything  less  than 
content.  For  she  had  kept  the  lute 
with  her,  the  lute  that  .seemed  to  hold 
for  her  every  memory  of  her  happy 
youth,  and  that  sang  to  her  in  the 
voices  she  loved,  the  lute  that  was 
her  children's  joy  and  in  some  curious 
way  her  own  comforter. 

It  happened  one  night  that  when 
she  had  wrapped  the  little  ones  in  her 
cloak  and  laid  them  on  the  straw  in 
the  box-bed,  there  came  a  tap  to  the 


door,  a  little  scratching  tap,  the  sound 
made  by  one  who  is  in  danger ;  and 
before  Suzanne  could  reach  it,  a  scrap 
of  paper  was  pushed  in  by  the  crevice 
beneath.  When  she  looked  out  on 
the  ladder-like  stair  that  climbed  into 
the  roof,  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen ; 
there  was  nothing  to  tell  whose  hand 
had  brought  her  this,  the  first  word 
she  had  had  from  her  husband.  She 
smoothed  out  the  paper,  almost  too 
startled  and  bewildered  to  make  out 
the  small  fine  writing  ;  reading  and 
re-reading  the  few  sentences  with  a 
dull  sense  of  amazement  as  if  at  one 
dead  returned  to  life.  She  had  been 
so  long  alone,  and  so  many  had  gone, 
and  not  come  back  ;  she  had  never 
questioned  but  that  he  was  dead. 
And  now  be  was  alive,  and  safe,  and 
had  even  thought  of  her.  " .  .  In 
Italy :  .  .  .  .  have  found  work 
here,  Genoa.  .  .  .  you  had  better 
join  me  at  once.  .  .  ."  Suzanne 
gasped  again.  He  gave  her  neither 
direction  nor  help,  he  did  not  tell  her 
how,  or  where,  to  go ;  and  above  all, 
he  sent  her  no  money.  How  could 
she  go  without  money]  And  how 
could  he  suppose  she  would  have  any  ] 
He  had  left  her  so  little,  and  it  had 
lasted  already  so  many,  many  months ; 
she  put  her  hand  to  her  breast  where 
she  Slid  her  wedding-ring  and  the  little 
packet  of  assignatg,  and  did  not  need 
to  count  them,  she  knew  too  well  how 
few  there  were  left.  And.  . 
when  those  were  done  ?     .     .     . 

A  little  voice  called  to  her  from 
the  bed  where  the  children  lay,  and  a 
pair  of  imperious  arms  were  stretched 
out  towards  her.  "  Not  asleep,  petite 
maman.  Come  to  Theodore  and  sing 
the  darkness  away  !  " 

She  sank  on  her  knees  beside  him 
and  forgot  to  be  afraid.  "  Oh,  we 
will  go,"  she  whispered,  soothingly  : 
"  darlings,  we  will  go  somehow.  I 
do  not  know  how,  yet,  but  I  will  take 
you.     .     .     .  and  you  shall  be  safe. 
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Only  you  must  sleep,  little  rogues, 
you  must  sleep  and  be  strong.  .  ." 
And  she  took  the  lute  that  lay  beside 
them,  and  sang  the  little  song  that 
had  been  hers,  and  now  was  theirs, 
the  song  that  always  sang  them  to 
sleep. 


I  looked  for  my  true  love, 
But  my  trae  love  is  gone  I 


^H  So  they  left  Lyons. 
^H  They  started  on  a  Wednesday  in 
^^  January,  it  must  have  been  in  1793  ; 
on  a  cold  dark  day,  with  a  wind 
blowing  that  Suzanne  remembered  to 
^^  the  day  of  her  death.  The  lute  was 
^H  slung  at  her  back,  Sebastien  was  in 
^"  her  arms,  and  Theodore  trotted  at  her 
side,  Her  dress  was  of  a  common 
cotton  stuflf  with  a  crossed  tippet  of 
thin  wool,  and  she  wore  wooden  shoes 
and  a  kerchief  knotted  over  her  hair. 
It  was  partly  a  disguise,  for  it  was 
not  likely  that  such  a  poor  peasant 
woman  and  her  children  would  be 
interfered  with ;  but  she  had  been 
^H  forced  to  sell  her  wedding-ring  in 
^1  order  to  go  even  so  miserably  clad. 
It  was  bitterly  cold  and  she  had  not 
a  single  warm  garment  on  her  ]  for 
her  own  cloak  had  been  cut  down 
into  clothes  for  the  little  ones.  Tied 
about  her  neck  were  the  few  poor 
assignata  that  were  all  she  had  left, 
and  in  her  tippet  she  had  thrust 
some  bread.  So  she  started  for  Italy, 
in  mid-wioter,  by  roads  unknown, 
almost  penniless,  with  a  child  at  her 
breast  and  another,  not  long  able  to 
walk,  running  at  her  side. 
^K  They  passed  the  gates  safely,  by 
^H  means  of  the  forged  papers  that  had 
cost  Suzanne  a  share  of  tho  wedding- 
ring,  and  got  out  into  the  country 
that  she  knew  so  well,  passing  by 
ruined  and  deserted  houses  where  she 
had  once  been  a  guest.  Her  thoughts 
must  have  been  bitter ;  she  must  have 


realised  intensely  that  there  was  no 
one  she  could  turn  to  for  help  . 
That  night  she  lay  in  a  cottage,  where 
the  woman  eyed  her  askance  and 
gave  her  no  food  till  she  showed  that 
she  could  pay  for  it,  the  next  night 
in  a  barn,  among  straw,  where  the 
children  slept  sweetly,  and  she  watched 
to  shield  them  from  the  rats.  And 
so  they  went  on,  slowly,  very  slowly, 
mojisuring  their  journey  by  Theodore's 
weary  legs,  hungry,  cold,  but  more 
hopeful  with  every  mile  that  lay 
between  them  and  Lyons,  not  un- 
happy when  the  weather  was  kind, 
at  the  worst,  always  together.  It 
was  not  till  her  poor  store  of  money 
gave  out  that  their  agony  began. 

Henceforward  Suzanne's  story  is 
fitful  and  disconnected.  It  is  but  a 
picture  here,  or  there,  against  tho 
darkness ;  what  she  told  is  so  much 
less  than  what  must  be  guessed  at. 
The  veil  was  never  wholly  lifted  by 
her  from  the  tortured  creature  that 
had  been  herself.  .  .  We  know, 
only,  that  those  were  the  darkest  days 
of  the  Terror,  when  hand  was  against 
hand,  and  every  man  feared  his  neigh- 
bour. Suzanne  found  no  help  and 
dared  look  for  none,  as  she  passed 
through  some  of  the  most  fiercely 
revolutionary  parts  of  France.  She 
once  showed  her  daughters  a  faded 
tricolor  cocarde.  "  But  for  that,"  she 
said, — "and  how  I  hated  it! — they 
would  have  torn  us  to  pieces."  She 
must  have  struggled  on  from  village 
to  village,  in  hopeless  beggary,  asking 
at  house-doors  for  crusts  for  her 
children  and  often  refused.  Such 
food  as  was  given  to  her  was  thrown 
like  refuse  to  a  famished  dog,  and 
moro  than  once  she  was  driven  from 
shelter  with  kicks  and  curses.  We 
do  not  know  how,  or  where,  she  slept ; 
of  all  these  weeks  we  know  nothing. 
But  the  season  was  long  remembered 
for  its  continuous  cold. 

At  last  it  appears  thai  she  arrived 
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at  a  Urge  ^'illage  that  lay  od  a  hill- 
side,   and     the    drifting    snow    bad 
whitened    the    upper   half    of    ererj 
house  and   loft  the  bare  black  lower 
walls   turned    gloomily    towards    the 
road   that   climbed   ap  to  them.     It 
was     late    in     the    livid     twilight  ; 
Sozanne  had  been  long  on  the  road, 
forced    to   rest    under    hedges,   some- 
times carrying  both  the  children,  and 
she  was  weak  and   faiut  from  lack  of 
food.     Sebastien   was  dozing    in    her 
arms  ;  he  slept  much  now.     Theodore 
could   barely  drag  himself  beside  her. 
The  houses  round   the  dark   market- 
place  seemed    to    be   closed    for   the 
night.      And   they   remained   closed. 
Staggering  from  house  to  house,  almost 
falling  at  each  step,  she  knocked,  and 
knocked,  her  hand   too  numb  to  feel 
the  contact,  when  she  beat  it  despair- 
ingly against   the  wood.     And  from 
the  only  door  that  opened  she   was 
cursed,  and    driven   away.       It    was 
snowing  again,  and  the  white  flakes 
dozed  her ;    perhaps  she  fell. 
^Vnd  then,  after  what  seemed  a  long, 
long  time,  she  found  herself  Htambling 
through  an  open   door   and    meeting 
a  clamour  of   dininken    voices^  and  a 
suffocating  waft  of  fetid   air.     There 
were  many  men  drinking,  and  certain 
women.     She  tried   to  rise  from  the 
floor  where  she  had  fallen  beside  the 
hearth  ;    but  the  agony  of  weariness 
tortured   her,   and  her   wooden  shoes 
were  shiny  with  the  blood  from  her 
wounded    feet.     And    S<5bastien    was 
awake   and    not   wailing    as    he   had 
done  these  latter  days  ;    the  women 
had  taken  him  and  Theodore  and  were 
warming  them  at   the    fire. 
Suzanne  struggled  to  her  feet.     But 
the  men  had  discovered  her  lute  and 
swore  she  should  sing  to  them,  and 
one  of  them,  more  drunken  than  the 
rest,  jeered  at  her  foully  and  tried  to 
kiss    her.      And    she    saw    that    the 
women    were    feeding    the    children 
with  bread  sopped  in  wine. 


She  caught  up  her  lute  and  held  it 
as  a  barrier  between  herself  and  the 
drunken  men  in  front  of  her.  She 
sang  all  they  asked  for,  the  Ma.rsbil- 
LAiSE,  the  Carmaqnole,  the  wild 
street  songs  that  wrung  her  heart 
with  pain  and  horror,  even,  as  they 
grew  quieter,  the  little  French  chan- 
sons that  are  so  droll  and  gay.  She 
sang  till  they  had  drunk  themselves 
into  harmlessness,  and  the  children 
were  asleep  too  in  the  arms  of  those 
women  whom  Suzanne  blessed.  And 
then  her  voice  broke,  and  she  fainted. 

After  this,  she  sought  the  towns 
where  she  could  sing  in  the  streets 
and  gain  a  few  poor  sous.  It  was 
little  that  slie  made,  but  it  kept  her 
just  this  side  of  starvation.  So  she 
sang  to  her  lute  wherever  she  went, 
sang  all  that  they  asked  of  her,  the 
songs  of  the  Revolution,  the  many 
airs  of  the  old  gay  France  that  the 
Revolution  had  killed,  all  that  she 
knew  or  could  learn,  save  only  one — 
the  song  that  was  her  children's. 
And  the  child  in  her  arms  grew 
lighter  day  by  day,  and  the  little 
feet  beside  her  lagged  always  more 
heavily ;  slowly,  surely,  the  darkness 
closed  in  about  her.  One  day,  aa  she 
struggled  along  a  wind-swept  road, 
the  burden  at  her  breast  grew  so 
cold  that  she  shuddered,  and  of  a 
sudden  she  missed  the  wailing  that 
was  sweeter  to  her  than  silence.  She 
could  not  stop;  Theodore  was  dragging 
himself  beside  her,  and  the  next  town 
was  far  ahead ;  she  must  go  on,  on,  on. 
And  when  they  reached  it,  she  must 
sing  in  the  streets  till  a  sou  or  two 
were  flung  to  her — with  that  burden 
ice-cold  at  her  breast. 

It  was  a  little  place,  very  grey, 
beside  a  grey  river,  with  a  dark 
church  wrecked  and  desecrated,  and 
a  grave-yard  defiled.  It  was  there 
that  she  left  Sebastien. 

Again  she  went  on.  Often  she 
carried  Theodore  now,  for  her  arms 
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were  so  empty,  and  he  was  always  so 
ired ;  she  would  find  him  often  with 
(be  silent  tears  running  down  his 
face.  She  herself  was  never  tired 
now,  every  fibre  in  her  body  seemed 
to  have  turned  to  steel,  and  she  pressed 
on,  on,  conscious  that  Italy  came 
nearer  every  day,  and  that  hope  lay 
just  beyond  the  encumpussing  hills. 
er  voice  was  hoarse  and  broken  but 
e  sang  still,  without  caring  that 
men  jeered  at  her,  caring  only  for 
the  pence  that  staved  off  starvation ; 
she  sang  even  at  night  to  Thdodore, 
as  he  lay  sleepless  and  weeping  in 
the  dark.  And  presently  she  crossed 
the  frontier  and  found  herself  in  Italy. 
There  was  a  poor  village  amid  the 
mountains,  huddled  among  fallen 
rocks,  shut  in  by  rocky  walls  ;  and 
there  was  water  that  ran  brawling 
over  rocks,  with  a  sound  like  sobbing 
in  the  night.  Suzanne  lay  there  many 
nights  and  heard  it  sobbing  always ; 
and  when  she  went  on  .  .  .  alone 
.  .  .  the  sound  of  it  travelled  with 
her,  sobbing  still.  I  think  for  a  while 
she  was  maddened  with  it  and  with 
e   emptiuesii  of   her  arms,  for  she 


fell  to  carrying  her  luto  as  if  it 
were  a  baby,  and  talking  to  it  as 
if  it  could  understand  her  whispered 
babble.     .     .     . 

We  know  no  more.  How  she  made 
her  way  to  Genoa  she  never  told  ;  it 
may  be  that  she  did  not  know  her- 
self. But  there,  a  few  weeks  later, 
her  husband  walking  on  the  quays 
heard  behind  him  a  familiar  song. 

The  winter  it  is  here, 
And  the  roses  are  dead.     .    . 

When  he  looked  on  her,  he  did  not 
know  her.  He  had  left  her  young, 
and  this  was  an  old  woman,  bent 
and  grey-haired,  hobbling  on  sore 
feet,  with  a  hoarse,  rough  voice  that 
muttered  his  name.  "  Here,"  she 
said,  holding  out  the  lute,  and  let- 
ting it  fall  from  her  cramped  hands, 
"  QastOD,  here  are  your  sons.     .     .    ." 


The  lute  handle  was  broken.  And 
long  years  after,  when  it  was  restored, 
she  had  the  guitar-head  fixed  in  its 
place.  "It  must  not  be  the  same," 
she  said,  "  not  quite  the  same." 


THE  VALLEY  OF  SHADES. 

LovK,  take  my  hand,  and  look  not  with  sad  eyes 
Through  valley  shades ;  for  us  the  mountains  rise  ^ 
Beneath  the  cold,  blue-cleaving  peaks  of  snow 
Like  flame  the  April-blossomed  almonds  blow — 
Spring  grace  and  winter  glory  intertwined 
Within  the  glittering  web  that  colour  weaves. 
"  Yet,  who  are  they  who  troop  so  close  behind 
With  raiment  rustling  like  frost-withered  leaves 
That  burden  winter  winds  with  ever-restless  sighs  ]  " 

Love,  look  not  back  nor  hearken  any  more 

To  murmuring  shades  ;  for  us  the  river-shore 

Is  lit  with  dew-hung  daffodils,  that  gleam 

On  either  side  the  tawny,  foaming  stream 

That  bears  through  April  with  triumphal  song 

Dissolving  winter  to  the  brimming  sea. 

"  Yet,  who  are  they  who,  ever-whispering,  throng. 

With  lean,  grey  lips  that  shudder  piteously, 

Ab  if  from  some  bright  fruit  of  bitter-tasting  core  1 " 

Nay,  look  not  back,  for,  lo,  in  tranc^  light, 

Love  stays  awhile  his  world-encircling  flight 

To  wait  our  coming  from  the  valley-ways. 

Hee,  where,  a  hovering  fire  amid  the  blaze, 

He  pants  aflame,  with  irised  plumes  unfurled 

Above  the  utmost  pinnacle  of  noon  ! 

"  Yet,  who  are  they  who  wander  through  the  world 

Like  weary  clouds  about  a  winter  moon, 

With  wan,  bewildered  brows  that  bear  eternal  night  t " 

Love,  look  not  back,  nor  fill  thy  heart  with  woe 

Of  old  sad  loves  that  perished  long  ago  ; 

For  ever  after  lining  lovers  tread 

Pale,  yearning  ghosts  of  all  earth's  lovers  dead, 

A  little  while  with  life  we  lead  the  train 

Ere  we  too  follow,  cold,  some  breathing  love. 

"  I  fear  their  fevered  eyes  and  hands  that  strain 

To  snatch  our  joy  that  flutters  bright  above, 

To  shadow  with  grey  death  its  ruddy,  pulsing  glow." 
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Love,  look  not  back  in  this  life-crowning  hour 

When  all  our  love  breaks  into  perfect  flower 

Beneath  the  kindling  heights  of  frozen  time. 

Come,  love,  that  we  with  happy  haste  may  climb 

Beyond  the  valley,  and  may  chance  to  see 

Some  unknown  star  that  cleaves  unfading  skies. 

"  Old  sorrow  saps  my  strength  ;  I  may  not  flee 

The  flame  of  passionate  hunger  in  their  eyes ; 

Beseeching,  shade  on  shade,  they  hold  me  in  their  power." 

Love,  look  not  back,  for,  all  too  brief,  our  day 

In  wilder  glories  flameth  fast  away. 

Lo,  even  now,  the  northern  snow-ridge  glows — 

With  purple  shadowed — from  pale  gold  to  rose 

That  shivers  white  beneath  stars  dawning  cold. 

Lift  up  thine  eyes  ere  all  the  colour  fades  ! 

"  O  rainbow-plumM  Love,  in  airs  of  gold. 

Too  late  I  turn,  a  shade  among  the  shades, 

To  follow,  death-enthralled,  thy  flight  through  ages  grey." 

Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson. 
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THE  CLOUD  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 


Wbkx  the  world-history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  at  last  written  in 
full  by  men  of  a  generation  to  which 
distance  has  lent  a  true  appreciation 
of  the  perspective,  the  proportions  and 
tlie  relative  values  of  the  events  of 
that  eventful  period,  the  sudden  rise 
of  Japan  will  assume,  it  is  probable,  a 
mighty  significance.  Through  her  vic- 
tory over  China  she  emerged  in  a 
moment  from  the  obscurity  in  which 
she  had  so  long  been  enveloped,  and 
took  the  position  of  a  power  with 
which  other  powers  were  bound  to 
reckon.  Europeans,  flattered  into  the 
belief  by  their  facile  triumphs  in 
Asia  extending  over  nearly  three 
centuries,  had  learned  to  regard  the 
East  as  dead.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Japan  to  make  them  understand  that 
part  of  the  East,  at  any  rate,  was 
only  sleeping.  The  illusion  of  the 
white  men  was  excusable  enough. 
The  filibusters  of  Portugal — pirates 
and  sea-rovers  every  man  of  them, 
from  Alboquerque,  the  masterful 
Captain  General,  to  Meudez  Pinto, 
the  mercenary  and  adventurer, — had 
battered  mercilessly  on  the  face  of  the 
East,  and  had  done  so  with  impunity 
and  success,  despite  the  gigantic  odds 
against  which  they  strove.  The  East 
India  companies  of  England  and 
Holland,  improving  somewhat  on  the 
manners  and  methods  of  their  pre- 
decessors, had  begun  a  system  of 
friendly  commerce  which,  little  by 
little,  step  by  step,  had  led  on  to  the 
possession  by  Great  Britain  and 
Holland  of  oriental  empires  whose 
subjects  far  out-numbered  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  conquering  countries. 
Even  when,  in  the  terrible  year,  India 


made  her  desperate  effort  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  her  alien  rulers,  a  handful 
of  British  troops  and  the  space  of 
only  a  few  months  were  needed  to 
reduce  her  once  more  to  cowed  sub- 
mission. Fraction  by  fraction  the 
whole  of  Burma  had  been  annexed 
by  England,  in  1826,  in  1852,  in 
1885  ;  France  had  made  herself  mis- 
tress of  immense  areas  in  Indo  China, 
from  the  borders  of  Siam  to  those  of 
the  Celestial  empire ;  the  Philippines 
were  in  the  keeping  of  white  men ; 
and  the  Malayan  archipelago  had  been 
divided  up  between  Holland,  Great 
Britain  and  Spain.  There  remained, 
therefore,  in  all  eastern  Asia  only 
three  lands  which  had  escaped  sub- 
mersion by  the  rising  tide  of  European 
aggression — Siam,  China  and  Japan. 

The  first  of  these,  Siam,  seemed  to 
be  in  a  fair  way  to  be  pinched  out  of 
existence  altogether  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  her  neighbours,  for  Great 
Britain  had  drawn  near  of  late  years, 
northward  up  the  Malay  Peninsula 
and  eastward  to  the  Mekong  through 
the  Burmese  Shan  States,  while 
France  regarded  the  boundary  set  her 
by  that  great  river  with  scant  satis- 
faction, and  was  already  in  occupation 
of  Chantabun  and  Batarabang.  The 
best  that  Siam  could  hope  for,  there- 
fore, was  that  a  qualified  integrity 
might  be  secured  to  her,  not  by  reason 
of  her  own  strength,  fitness  to  govern, 
or  national  vitality,  but  through  the 
jealousies  of  Great  Britain  and 
France.  China,  through  the  sheer 
weight  lent  to  her  by  her  immensity, 
her  antiquity  and  her  mystery,  still 
bulked  big  in  the  imaginations  of 
Europeans.     Jointly  and  severally  the 
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British  and  the  French  had  beaten 
her  ignominioualy  in  more  than  one 
campaign  ;  her  capital  had  been 
entered  by  the  troops  of  the  "  foreign 
devils "  ;  the  palace  of  her  emperor 
had  been  looted.  She  had  been  driven 
to  make  concession  after  concession, 
but  by  none  of  the  lessons  taught  to 
her  in  so  ruthless  a  fashion  had  she 
profited  at  all.  These  things  were 
mere  pin-pricks  which  had  no  power 
to  goad  her  out  of  her  ponderous 
inertia.  Her  pachydermatous  self- 
complacency  was  proof  against  every 
humiliation,  and  their  sheer  inability 
to  really  move  her  had  ended  by 
impressing  the  white  nations  with  a 
belief  in  her  latent  might.  Her  con- 
tempt for  the  foreigners  increased 
with  each  defeat  that  she  suffered  at 
their  hands,  and  men  realising  this 
began  to  think  that  there  must  in 
truth  be  something  behind  her  imper- 
turbable conviction  of  her  own  superi- 
ority. People  fell  to  talking  of  the 
"  yellow  peril "  (which  is  far  more 
likely  to  assume  a  commercial  than  a 
military  character),  and  when  Japan 
in  1894  formally  declared  war  upon 
her,  public  opinion  in  Europe  was  at 
first  sure  that  the  result  would  bo  a 
triumph  for  Peking.  The  campaign 
which  followed  was  a  piece  of  veri- 
table optfra  boitj'e,  at  once  pitiful  and 
ludicrous,  and  by  it,  to  quote  Mr. 
Henry  Norman's  phrase,  "  Japan 
pricked  the  bubble  of  the  awakening 
of  China,  and  exhibited  the  Chinese 
Government  as  the  imposture  it  really 


This  was  Japan's  opportunity — the 
opportunity  for  which  she  had  long 
been  educating,  training,  preparing 
herself  —  and  she  seized  it  in 
triumphant  fashion.  She  felt  herself 
to  be  playing  to  the  gallery  of  the 
western  nations,  as  no  people  of  the 
Orient  had  been  able  to  do  since  first 
the  West  and  the  East  came  into 
acute  collision,  and  on  the  whole  she 


acquitted  herself  manfully  in  circum- 
stancea  of  provocation  which  were 
frequently  acute.  One  or  two  "re- 
grettable incidents"  occurred,  but 
after  the  memorable  march  of  the 
allies  to  the  relief  of  the  legations 
in  Pekin  no  European  nation  whose 
troops  took  part  in  that  distressing 
business  dares  now  for  very  shame 
pass  criticisms  upon  her  conduct. 
When  all  aUke  were  tried  in  the  same 
fire  the  peoples  of  Europe  learned  to 
their  humiliation  that  the  largest 
measure  of  restraint  was  exercised, 
not  by  white  men,  but  by  the  soldiers 
of  an  oriental  power. 

On  April  17th,  1895,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  by  the  late  Li  Hung 
Chang  and  Li  Ching  Fong,  on  behalf 
of  China,  and  by  Marquis  Ito,  the 
premier,  and  Count  Mufcsu,  the 
minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  repre- 
senting Japan,  at  Shimonoseki.  The 
provisions  of  this  treaty  declared  the 
complete  independence  of  Korea; 
ceded  to  Japan  the  portion  of  Man- 
churia lying  to  the  southward  of  a 
line  traced  from  the  mouth  of  the 
An-ping  river,  viA  Feng-hwan,  Hai- 
cheng  and  Ying-kau,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Liao-ho,  and  also  the  islands 
of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  j 
arranged  for  the  payment  of  a  war- 
indemnity  by  China  amounting  to 
200,000,000  taels,  and  for  the  occu- 
pation of  Wei-hai-wei  by  Japanese 
troops  pending  the  discharge  of  this 
liability ;  and  further  provided  for 
additional  commercial  privileges  and 
for  a  commercial  treaty  similar  to 
those  concluded  by  China  with  Euro- 
pean powers.  It  was  the  conclusion 
of  this  agreement,  which  was  sub- 
sequently ratified  by  the  Emperors  of 
China  and  Japan,  that  first  brought 
home  to  the  understanding  of  the 
western  nations  the  fact  that  the 
East,  which  had  seemed  so  dead,  held 
at  least  one  kingdom  possessed  of 
abounding  vitality,  instinct  with  new- 
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buro  ambitions,  a  nation  whiuh,  hav- 
ing borrowed  its  weapons  from  the 
armouries  of  Europe,  had  learnt  how 
to  usti  them  with  &kill  and  effect. 

This  revelation,  breaking  suddenly 
upon  the  world,  was  not  altogether 
pleasing  to  those  mo«it  closely  con- 
cerned with  the  afiaii's  of  Cliina. 
Russia,  wlio  was  then  busy  with  her 
trans-continental  railway,  viewed  the 
intrusion  of  Japan  into  Manchuria 
with  great  uneasiness.  France  was 
at  once  anxiou'?  to  befriend  her  ally 
and  to  eliminate  from  the  Chinese 
problem  the  new  factor  which 
thre-atened  to  complicate  the  situa- 
tion. Germany,  whose  schemes  of 
world-poUcy  were  hatched  somewhat 
late,  and  whose  occupation  in  recent 
years  has  been  that  of  the  roaming 
lion  in  a  region  not  over-full  of 
supplies,  had  learned  to  look  upon 
China  as  a  possible  larder  into  which 
she  had  no  desire  to  see  too  many 
hungry  people  win  an  entrance. 
Great  Britain  alone,  with  her  quali- 
fied ambitions  anent  a  sphere  of 
inliueuce  in  the  Yang-tze  valley,  saw 
no  great  peril  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Japanese  in  Manchuria,  and  so 
held  aloof.  The  other  three  powers, 
however,  lost  no  time  in  presenting 
a  joint  note  to  Tokio  suggesting  that 
she  should  forego  her  claim  to  the 
territory  ceded  to  her  on  the  main- 
land, since  its  retention  would  not 
make  for  the  lasting  peace  of  the  far 
£ast. 

The  receipt  of  this  polite  but 
plainly  worded  document  was  a  severe 
blow  to  Japan.  She  had  fought  a 
good  fight  and  had  emerged  from  it 
the  victor  in  the  face  of  the  prophesies 
of  the  West,  and  now  Europe  com- 
pelled her  to  disgorge  the  largest  of 
the  concessions  which  her  prowess 
had  won  for  her.  This  was,  in  a 
sense,  the  most  crucial  test  to  which 
her  fitness  to  claim  equality  with  the 
white  nations  of  the  world  could  have 


been  put.  She  was  flushed  with 
recent  triumph.  She  had  drunk  deep 
of  the  intoxicating  cup  of  victory. 
Had  she  been  less  great,  had  her 
qualities  been  less  sterling,  less  stable^ 
she  might  at  this  juncture  have  easily 
lost  her  head.  Instead  she  acted 
with  quite  extraordinary  wisdom  and 
self-restraint.  Her  rulers  knew  how 
great  was  her  exhaustion  after 
the  war  with  China,  and  they 
felt  that  time  was  needed  for  re- 
cuperation. Resisting  the  temptation 
(so  overwhelming  to  most  orientals) 
to  procrastinate  even  where  eventual 
submission  is  inevitable,  they  acted 
promptly  and  with  dignity.  An 
imperial  rescript  was  published,  simul- 
taneously with  the  ratified  treaty,  in 
which  the  Mikado,  proclaiming  his 
desire  to  do  all  that  in  him  lay  to 
sfirvo  the  cause  of  peace^  "yielded  to 
the  dictates  of  magnanimity,  and 
accepted  the  advice  of  the  three 
powers."  It  was  well  done,  and  done 
Mrithal  in  a  fashion  little  customary 
in  Asiatic  courts,  but  the  Japanese 
would  have  been  more  than  human 
had  they  not,  from  that  moment, 
found  the  ancient  hatred  of  the  East 
for  the  West  springing  up  in  their 
hearts  with  something  of  its  old, 
intense  force.  Japan  had  established 
her  right  to  be  regarded  as  a  power 
on  an  equality  with  those  of  Europe. 
She  alone  among  the  nations  of  the 
East  had  given  proof  of  her  ability 
to  govern  herself  and  to  adapt  Euro- 
pean methods  to  her  own  use  with 
no  diminution  of  their  efficiency. 
Yet  at  the  very  outset  of  her  career 
her  ambitions  had  been  thwarted  by 
Asia's  hereditary  enemies.  It  was 
now  that  the  larger  ambition  was 
born  which  whispered  to  her  that  it 
was  her  destiny  to  be  the  champion 
of  the  down-trodden  peoples  of  the 
East  against  the  white  nations  who 
had  imposed  upon  them  an  alien  yoke. 
The  growing   influence  of  Japan    in 
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Siam,  the  results  of  which  cannot 
even  yet  be  predicted,  is  one  of  the 
first  fi'uits  of  the  policy  which  sprang 
from  her  resentment  at  the  European 
protest  against  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Shimonoselti. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  glance  at 
these  events  of  almost  ancient  history 
because   unless    they   be   recalled    to 
mind    a    complete    understanding    of 
the  existing  situation  in  the  far  East 
is  apt  to  prove  illusive.     Since  Japan 
withdrew  from  Manchuria  much  water 
has  passed   under    the    bridges,  and 
Russian   invasion,   more   slow-moving 
than    any    tide,    but   like    the    tide 
seemingly  irresistible,  has  lapped  for- 
ward,  covering   the  very  area  which 
Japan  was  forced   to  relinquish.     If 
the   powers  which   joined   Russia  in 
her  protest  in    1895    had  known  as 
much    concerning   her    intentions    as 
they  know  to-day,  it  is  possible  that 
they  would  not  have  associated  them- 
selves with  her  action,  but  the  deed 
was  done  past   recall,  and  now  even 
Great    Britain,    to    use    Lord    Cran- 
borne's  delightful  euphemism,  "  knows 
full  well  that  Russia  occupies  rather 
a  special  position  in  Manchuria,"     In 
other  words,  as  everyone  knows,  and 
as  everyone,  with  the  sole  exception 
of    Great    Britain,    practically   recog- 
nises,   Manchuria    has    become    and 
will     remain     a    Russian     province. 
True  Russia  reiterates  her  intention 
of  withdrawing  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, but  did  we  not  make  similar 
protestions  year    after  year   concern- 
ing  Egypt,  and  is  not  Lord  Cromer 
more   firmly   seated   at   the   head  of 
affairs  in    Cairo  than    ever  he   wasi 
Such     declarations     are    the     veriest 
commonplaces  of  international  inter- 
course, and  past  experience  of  Russia, 
at   any  rate,   should    surely  by  now 
have  taught  the  world  the  true  value 
which  should  attach  to  them.     Russia 
is   in    Manchuria:    Russia   will    stay 
there.      The     province     is,     as     the 


oriental  proverb  has  it,  "  sugar-cane 
which  has  passed  into  the  elephant's 
mouth,"  and  Japan  has  long  ceased 
to  hope  that  it  will  be  disgorged. 
None  the  less  the  absorption  by 
Russia  of  the  province  from  which 
she  was  ousted  appears  to  her  as  an 
injustice  which  hurts  shrewdly,  and 
no  whit  tho  less  because  the  humilia- 
tion was  inflicted  upon  her  by  the 
other  European  powers  who  failed 
to  combine  with  equal  effect  when 
Russia,  and  not  Japan,  was  the 
aggressor. 

Her   philosophy,   however,    is   pre- 
pared   to    accept    the    accomplished 
fact,  but  she  is  bent  upon  restricting 
the   Russian    advance  to   Manchuria. 
After  the  war  with  China  Korea  was 
for  a  period  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  Japanese  protectorate,  ruled 
under  Japanese  auspices  much  as  the 
great  native  states  of  India  are  ruled 
by  the  "  advice  "  of  British  residents. 
The  innate  difference  which  seemingly 
di.stinguishes   Japan  from   the   other 
nations  of  the  East  has  never  been 
more  signally  displayed  than  in  her 
ability    to    exercise   over   alien   races 
the   same   sort   of   inBuence   as   that 
possessed  by  the  English  among  the 
brown   populations  which    they  rule. 
Her  experiment   in  colonisation  and 
administration  in  Formosa  has  so  far 
been   eminently   successful,    and    has 
been  marked  by  a  wisdom,  a  modera- 
tion, an  altruism   and  an  amount  of 
sympathy  with  the  governed  that  find 
no  parallel  in  the  past  records  of  the 
ascendency  of  one  oriental  nation  over 
another.     Similarly,  so  long  as  Japan 
remained  predominant   at   Seoul,  re- 
form   after    reform    was    instituted, 
whereby  the  old  oppressive  absolutism 
of  the   king  and  tho  tyranny  of  the 
nobles  were  sensibly  fettered,  and  a 
new  era  of  hope  was  made  to  dawn 
for  the  plebeian  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion.   In  a  community,  however,  where 
the    aristocratic    feeling,  fostered   by 
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oentarieB  of  usage,  runs  atrong,  the 
reformer  cannot  fail  to  make  unoounted 
enemies  among  men  of  the  only  class 
that  counts — the  class  which  hitherto 
has  wielded  power,  which  has  every- 
thing to  lose  by  reforms,  and  which 
tlie  peasants  will  follow  from  sheer  in- 
born instinct  and  force  of  habit.  To 
this  law  Japan  was  no  exception,  and 
the  end  of  the  eighteen  months,  dur- 
ing which  she  was  busy  reconstruct- 
ing the  government  on  modern  lines, 
found  her  an  object  of  hate  for  most 
of  the  influential  men  in  Korea. 
Realising  this,  and  seeing,  as  the 
administrators  of  other  native  states 
have  done,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  puppet  of  her  own  upon  the 
throne,  she  aided  the  father  of  the 
present  king  in  an  attempt  to  possess 
himself  of  the  supreme  power.  In 
October,  1895,  the  palace  was  captured 
by  a  coup  de  main,  the  queen  was 
killed,  the  king  was  made  prisoner, 
and  the  ascendency  of  Japan  in  Korea 
appeared  for  the  moment  to  be  as- 
sured. Russia,  however,  had  kept  a 
careful  eye  fixed  upon  Korea,  and 
had  a  very  able  representative  at 
Seoul  in  the  person  of  M.  Rosen. 
With  the  persistency  of  Mr.  Codlin 
this  officer  reiterated  the  assurance 
that  "  Russia's  the  friend,  not  Japan," 
and  when  early  in  1896  the  king 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  it 
was  in  the  Russian  legation  that  he 
sought  refuge.  Here  he  was  hospit- 
ably received,  and  continued  to  reside 
until  the  spring  of  1 897,  by  which  time 
the  Nissi-Rosen  treaty  had  been  signed 
between  Japan  and  Russia  whereby  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  Korea 
were  jointly  guaranteed.  The  king 
then  came  back  to  his  own  again, 
assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  and  set 
himself  the  pleasing  task  of  driving 
as  many  coaches-and-four  as  might  be 
through  the  constitution  which  had 
been  devised  for  the  control  of  himself 
and   bia  nobles  by   the  Ingenuity  of 


Japanese  statecraft.  The  agreements 
of  the  Japanese  advisers  were  not 
renewed  ;  Korea  ceased  to  be  governed 
by  Japanese  influence  and  through 
Japanese  agents,  and  found  comfort 
in  playing  ofif  Russia  against  Japan 
and  Japan  against  Russia  after  thd 
manner  of  an  accomplished  flirt  courted 
by  rival  lovers.  Once  more  Japan's 
ambitions  had  been  thwarted :  once 
more  a  European  nation  had  inter- 
fered with  her  plans  and  had  filched 
from  her  the  fruits  of  her  victory  over 
China. 

The   conclusion    of   the   treaty   of 
alliance  with  Great  Britain  in  1902, 
a   treaty   which    was    based    upon   a 
guarantee    of    the    independence    of 
Korea,  had  for  a  time  the  effect  of 
fttrengthening    Japan's     pasition     at 
Seoul,    the   Russian    minister  shortly 
afterwards  notifying  to  Tokio  that  so 
far  as  his  government  was  concerned 
Japan  was  at  liberty  to  have  a  free 
hand   in    Korean    affairs.     Even    so, 
the    pred eminence   wliich    had    been 
hers  prior  to  1896  was  never  recov- 
ered, for  the  dislike  of  the  Koreans 
for  the  Japanese  was  ineffaceable,  and 
the  emperor  and  hia  nobles  had  learned 
that  Russia  could  be  used  as  a  ram- 
part   behind    which    they    might   on 
occasion    seek    shelter.       During    the 
years  that  her  influence   was  at  its 
height,    however,   Japan    had    made 
good    use   of  her   opportunities.     At 
every  port   declared    to   be   open   to 
foreign  trade  she  had  established  sub- 
stantial Japanese  quarters  ;  valuable 
concessions,    far    in    excess    of    those 
secured  by  other  foreigners,  had  been 
granted  to  Japanese  subjects  ',  a  large 
proportion  of  the  shipping,  the  bank- 
ing and  the  business  of  Korea  was  in 
Japanese    hands ;    the   railway   from 
Seoul    to   Chemulpo   had   been   built 
under      the     auspices     of     Japanese 
advisers,  and  a  concession  for  a  line 
to  Fu-san  from  Seoul  had  also  been 
obtained    by    the    Japanese.     Some 
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twenty-five  thousand  Japanese  sub- 
jects were  settled  in  Korea;  the 
■  fishing  industry  was  almost  entirely 
in  their  hands ;  and  the  country  was 
regarded  as  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  well-being  of  Japan,  not  only 
oa  an  outlet  fur  her  surplus  popula- 
tion, but  also  because  from  it  was 
drawn  a  large  proportion  of  the 
food-atu&  imported  into  the  island 
kingdom.  Accordingly,  at  the  present 
moment,  Japan  has  in  Korea  far 
bigger  interests  than  any  that  can  be 
claimed  by  other  nations,  and  after 
the  Japanese  the  Americans,  it  is 
probable,  with  their  important  mining 

■  concession  in  Phyong-an  Do,  hold  the 
next  largest  foreign  stake.  The 
Russians,  the  Germans  and  the 
British,  however,  have  also  obtained 
^B  concessions  of  varying  value  in  Korea, 
^^  and  it  is  the  Russian  timber  conces- 
sion on  the  Ya-Iu  river  which  is 
immediately  responsible  for  the 
anxiety  to  which  affairs   in    the  far 

■  East  are  once  more  giving  rise. 
This  concession  occupies  an  area 
adjoining  Manchuria,  but  duriag  the 
years  which  immediately  followed 
that  in  which  it  was  granted  its 
owners  were  content  to  hold  it  with- 
out making  any  great  use  of  the 
privileges  which  it  conferred  upon 
them.  Russia  has  always  proved 
herself  to  possess  an  unlimited  stock 

■  of  patience,  and  to  believe  firmly  in 
the  proverb  which  teaches  that  slow 
is  sure.  Seven  years  ago  her  position 
in  Manchuria  was  not  quite  as  special 
as  it  has  since  become,  wherefore  the 
time  for  activity  on  the  Ya-lu  was 
not  yet.  What  she  has  done  in  the 
direction  of  the  Korean  border  may 
best  be  told  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Morrison. 

The  BuBsian  garrison  at  Lian-yang  has 
been  increased,  and  tho  road  through 
Feng-whang-chenn  to  the  Yalu  river 
has  been  put  in  order.  Bussia  holds  the 
telegraphs  throughout  the  province  and 


at  the  Ya-lu  ....  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Ya-lu,  on  the  Korean  side,  is  a 
Bussian  settlement ;  permanent  buildings 
and  sawmills  are  being  erected  for  a 
timber  dep6t,  and  a  narrow-gauge  line 
three  miles  long  is  being  laid  to  the  brick 
kilns  and  stone  quarries.  The  settlement 
occupies  the  best  possible  site,  having  a 
frontage  of  one  mile  to  the  river,  with 
deep  water  close,  and  an  embankment. 
When  it  was  visited  tho  other  day  by  a 
British  officer  eighty  Cossack  reservists 
were  encamped  there  under  a  cavalry 
ofi&oer.  The  Russian  lumber  company, 
whose  operations  attract  such  attention, 
is  purely  military  in  direction  and  controL 
Its  Korean  concession  is  claimed  under 
an  alleged  grant  dated  1896,  the  year 
when  the  King  of  Korea  took  refuge  in 
the  Russian  Legation  at  Seoul.  On  the 
Chinese  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ya-lu 
is  the  town  of  Ta-tung-kau,  with  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  the  head  station 
for  the  collection  of  the  likin  duties  on 
timber  .  .  .  Thirty  miles  up  stream 
is  the  more  important  port  of  An-tnng- 
hsien,  with  seven  thousand  inhabitants, 
near  the  terminus  of  the  road  from  Liau- 
yang.  Bussian  troops  are  in  military 
occupation  of  An-tunghsien.  They  pay 
nothing  for  quarters  and  requisition  carts 
and  fodder,  compelling  the  magistrate  to 
provide  them  at  arbitrary  prices.  The 
number  of  Bussians  varies.  There  are 
usually  two  hundred,  but  their  numbers 
can  quickly  bo  increased,  as  only  eight 
marches  away  is  an  important  military 
station  on  the  Manchurian  railway. 
Ton  miles  distant  from  An-tung-hsien, 
on  the  Korean  side,  is  Wi-ju, 

Russia,  it  will  be  seen  from  this, 
has  actually  thrown  an  advance-post 
of  a  military  character  across  the 
Ya-lu  river,  and  taught  by  past 
experience  Japan  sees  in  the  act  the 
first  step  towards  the  blotnlless  in- 
vasion of  Korea.  Other  signs  are 
not  wanting  to  confirm  this  uncoj 
fortable  suspicion.  Qreat  Bri 
recently  endeavoured  to  induce 
Korean  government  to  declare  Wi-ju 
an  open  port,  and  Japan  is  now  trying 
her  hardest  to  secure  a  likr  declara- 
tion. The  British  negotiations,  how- 
ever, were  successfully  frustrated  by 
the  Russian  minister  at  Seoul,  and  in 
spite  of  the  professed  willingness 
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Rua^  to  allaw  Japan  a  free  hand  at 
the  Korean  capital,  it  s«ems  probable 
that  the  Japanese  demand  for  the 
opening  of  Wi-ju  to  foreign  trade  will 
meet  with  a  aimiiar  lack  of  success 
and  from  a  like  caiiae.  Why,  it  is 
naturally  asked,  does  Russia  oppose 
the  demaud  for  the  opening  of  Wi-ju 
put  forward  by  both  Great  Britain 
and  Japan  1  The  answer  is  obvious. 
Russia  baa  earmarked  Wi-ju,  a  port, 
not  in  Manchurian,  but  in  Korean 
territory,  for  her  own  purposes,  and 
this  in  spito  of  her  treaty  pledges 
anent  the  integrity  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  that  kingdom.  With  the 
events  of  recent  Manchurian  history 
in  her  mind,  the  worth  of  Russian 
protestations  does  not  greatly  impress 
Japan,  and  in  Russia's  action  with 
regard  to  Wi-ju,  and  in  the  estabhah- 
laeot  of  her  settlement  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yalu river  in  Korean  territory, 
Tokto  sees  a  menace  of  an  unmistak- 
able import  threatening  what  she 
regards  as  her  most  vital  interests. 

Not  content  with  building  exten- 
sively and  with  permanent  material 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu,  Russia 
attempted  further  to  make  good  her 
claim  to  territorial  rights  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  telegraph-lino  in  Korean 
territory,  but  the  local  authorities  put 
a  stop  to  this  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  removing  the  posts  as  quickly  as 
they  were  set  up.  This  summary 
procedure  caused  intense  irritation 
and  annoyance  to  M.  Pavloff^  who 
declares  that  the  timber-concession 
carries  with  it  the  right  to  construct 
railways  and  telegraphs,  and  threatens 
to  claim  compensation  for  the  damage 
done  to  the  line,  deducting  the 
amount,  if  necessary,  from  the  royalty 
payable  to  the  Korean  government  by 
the  lumber  company.  Japan  on  the 
other  hand,  claims  that  the  express 
authority  of  the  Korean  government 
is  necessary  before  railways  or  tele- 
graphs   can    be    constructed   in   the 


country,  that  such  sanction  has 
always  been  obtained  in  the  past 
before  any  works  of  the  kind  were 
begun,  and  that  the  Russians  in  this 
matter  are  exceeding  their  legal 
rights.  Similarly  objections  have 
been  raised  to  Ruasian  subjects  ac- 
quiring land  in  Korea,  as  they  have 
done  on  a  considerable  scale  at  Yong- 
am  pho,  and  the  pliable  Korean  govern- 
ment has  now  legalised  this  by  giving 
the  lumber  company  a  lease  for  twenty 
years  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
at  that  place,  together  with  the  right 
to  purchase  all  timber  rafts  floated 
down  the  Ya-lu  by  Korean  subjects, 
a  privilege  which  confers  a  monopoly 
of  lumber,  and  gives  to  Russia  the  com- 
mand of  the  estuary  and  free  access  to 
the  valley.  This  last  is  an  exclusive 
Russian  right,  for  she  has  successfully 
resisted  the  opening  of  Wi-ju  to  for- 
eigners. 

All  these  things  are  mere  matters 
of  detail  :  their  importance  lies  in 
the  fact  that  similar  occurrences  have 
become  familiar  to  observers  in  the 
far  East  and  are  now  recognised  as 
the  earliest  symptoms  of  the  contem- 
plated absorption  of  a  district  by 
Russia.  As  such  they  are  extremely 
alarming  to  Japan,  who  believes  the 
integrity  of  Korea  to  be  a  necessity 
of  her  own  existence,  and  the  inter 
esting  question  now  arisen  as  to  what 
Japan  wiU  do.  Were  we  to  judge 
solely  by  her  press,  war  with  Russia 
would  seem  to  be  inevitable.  Nothing 
can  be  more  belligerent  than  her 
newspapers  have  shown  themselves 
during  the  past  two  months,  and  the 
quotations  from  them  which  filter 
through  to  Europe  are  garnered  only 
from  the  more  sane  and  more  re- 
strained journals.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  to  what  extent  the  public 
opinion  of  a  country  like  Japan,  in 
which  the  peasantry  and  the  unedu- 
cated classes  are  far  more  inarticulate 
than  those  of  Europe,  is  truly  mirrored 
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by  her  press,  and  we  may  rest  assured 
that  Japanese  statesmen,  whose  sense 
of  responsibility  must  necessarily  be 
much  heavier  than  that  of  the  journ- 
alists, are  little  likely  to  be  carried  ofiF 
their  feet  by  the  clamouring  of  the 
newspapers.  Marquis  I  to  has  won 
himself  a  deservedly  high  place  in 
the  chancelleries  of  the  world,  and 
Japan's  dignified  action,  when  she 
submitted  to  the  powers  in  the  very 
moment  of  victory,  also  inspires  con- 
fidence in  the  prudence  and  the 
wisdom  of  her  rulers.  Before  war  is 
declared,  therefore — (and  it  is  safe  to 
aver  that  Russia  will  not  be  the  first 
to  attack,  since  slie  is  quite  content 
with  her  own  slow  and  insidious 
methods) — we  may  feel  sure  that  the 
pros  and  cons  will  bo  very  carefully 
weighed  despite  the  outcries  of 
an  angry  press  and  the  dull  resent- 
ment of  an  ignorant  Russophobe 
population. 

What  these  pros  and  cona  are  may 
be  stated  briefly.  The  fight,  if  in 
truth  it  comes  to  fighting,  ia  pretty 
certain  to  be  a  duel,  England  can 
only  be  drawn  into  it  if  a  second 
power  allies  herself  with  Russia 
against  Japan,  and  France,  the  only 
power  which  might  take  such  action, 
is  hardly  likely  to  fight  for  Russian 
dominion  over  Korea  even  were  not 
her  present  temper  little  inclined  to 
war  with  England.  The  war,  then, 
would  in  all  probability  be  fought  out 
between  Russia  and  Japan,  and  in 
the  first  instance  the  struggle  would 
be  between  the  two  fleets  of  the  rival 
nations.  The  Russian  fleet  on  the 
China  station  (and  steps  are  at  the 
moment  being  taken  to  strengthen  it) 
is  stronger  than  our  own,  and  superior 
to  any  squadron  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  Japan.  The  Japanese  fleet 
has  been  increased  very  considerably 
of  recent  years,  and  its  efficiency 
is  believed  to  be  remarkable,  where- 
fore it  is  certain  that  the  great  naval 


combat,  which  would  be  one  of  the 
first  events  of  the  war,  would  be 
the  biggest  thing  of  its  kind  in 
modern  times.  On  the  whole  it 
appears  to  be  likely  that  Japan  would 
come  oflF  the  victor,  though  doubtless 
at  heavy  cost  to  herself,  and,  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea  thus  secured  to  her, 
the  land  fight  would  begin.  Russia 
has  at  the  present  time  a  force  of 
something  like  one  hundred  thousand 
men  in  Manchuria,  and  while  the 
command  of  the  sea  remained  in 
dispute  she  would  have  had  time 
greatly  to  augment  this  number. 
The  opinion  of  European  experts 
who  saw  the  Japanese  troops  at  work 
during  the  march  on  Peking  was 
most  favourable  to  the  quality,  the 
morale,  and  the  discipline  of  the  men, 
while  all  who  have  had  the  handling 
of  native  soldiers  know  how  greatly 
the  simplicity  and  frugality  of  their 
diet  facilitate  commissariat  and  trans- 
port arrangements.  Japan's  close 
proximity  to  her  base  would  also 
prove  an  immense  advantage,  and  her 
enterprise  would  probably  be  equal  to 
frequent  destructive  raids  upon  the 
railway  which  would  be  Russia's  only 
means  of  supply,  Recent  experi- 
ence in  South  Africa  has  shown  us 
how  vulnerable  a  railway  line  is,  and 
the  Siberian  railway  with  its  huge 
bridges,  its  inadequate  protection, 
and  its  immense  extent  would  be  far 
more  open  to  attack  than  were  our 
lines  across  the  veld. 

Japan  would,  therefore,  appear  to 
have  many  of  the  odds  in  her  favour 
at  the  outset  of  a  campaign,  but 
there  is  one  factor  in  the  problem 
which  should  not  bo  o\er]ooked. 
The  Japanese  have  proved  themselves 
to  differ  from  other  orientals  in  a 
variety  of  respects,  but  they  are  none 
the  less  Asiatics.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  when  brought  face  to 
face  with  European  troops  they  would 
be   afifected,  as  in  the  past  all  other 
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oriental  soldiers  have  been  affected, 
by  tlie  moral  superiority  which  white 
men  believe  themselves  to  possess 
over  Asiatics.  That  is  a  question  to 
which  the  future  alone  can  supply  an 
authoritative  answer,  but  the  very 
natural  desire  of  Japan  to  be  recog- 
nised as  being  on  an  absolute  equality 
with  the  powers  of  the  West,  and  to 
prove  her  ability  to  stand  even  tliis 
crucial  test,  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  elements  that  make  war  a 
possibility.  None  the  less,  however 
matters  might  go  at  6rst,  and  no 
matter  how  splendidly  the  soldiers  of 
Japan  might  acquit  themselves  of 
the  task  entrusted  to  them — the  task 
of  vindicating  their  own  reputation 
and  that  of  their  race — it  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  Russia  would  or 
could  allow  herself  to  accept  ultimate 
defeat.  When  France  and  England 
banded  against  her  in  the  Crimea  she 
could  make  peace  without  any  great 
loss  of  prestige,  but  to  be  beaten  in  a 
struggle  with  an  Asiatic  nation,  no 
matter  what  its  standard  of  civilisa- 
tion, would  be  a  death  blow  to  her  am- 
bitions. Rather  than  submit  to  this 
she  would  spend  her  lost  coin,  and 
pour  out  the  blood  of  her  last  regi- 
ment, and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  resources  or  the  credit  of 
Japan  would  be  equal  to  the  task  of 
waging  a  war  with  Russia  which  the 
latter  would  prolong  endl&ssly  until 
such  time  as  she  emerged  the  victor. 


Colour-prejudice  is  less  pronounced 
in  Rua^ia  than  in  many  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  but  it  is  there  none 
the  less,  and,  so  long  as  colour- 
prejudice  exists,  so  long  will  white 
men  die  rather  than  own  to  having 
been  beaten  by  folk  of  a  lesser 
breed. 

To  sum  up,  then,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  war  between  Russia  and 
Japan  is  possible,  and  might  break 
out  this  autumn  or  next  spring.  The 
end  of  such  a  war  would  necessarily 
be  a  victory  for  Russia,  no  matter  at 
what  cost  that  victory  might  be 
bought,  and'  the  real  danger  lies  in 
the  possibiUty  of  this  fact  being  over- 
looked by  Japan,  whose  people  are  at 
once  vain,  self-respecting  and  courage- 
ous. On  the  whole,  however  (and 
perhaps  the  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought),  it  seems  probable  that  the 
moderation  and  self-restraint,  of 
which  Japanese  statesmen  have 
already  given  ample  proof,  will  suffice 
to  avert  the  catatstrophe,  and  that 
sooner  or  later  Japan  will  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  business  and  will 
become  resigne<J  to  the  partial  absorp- 
tion of  western  Korea  by  the  power 
which  has  already  possessed  itself  of 
Manchuria.  The  trouble  is  that  such 
a  policy  might  force  Japan  to  accept 
a  position  among  the  nations  of  only 
the  second  rank  such  as,  up  to  the 
present,  she  has  evinced  no  disposi- 
tion to  occupy. 
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How  good  to  be  down  here,  far 
away  from  towns  of  a  thousand 
streets,  from  the  black  counties  of 
industry,  and  those  new  cities  by  the 
sea  which  charm  not.  For  here  in 
the  deep  leafy  lanes,  in  the  villages 
which  lie  amid  orchards  twinkling 
with  cider  apples,  streaked  and  ruddy, 
and  in  the  spangled  gardens  of  the 
grey  old  mulUoned  granges,  the  hand 
of  change  has  been  laid  but  lightly 
and  the  age  of  hurry  is  yet  unknown. 
How  often  are  we  face  to  face  with 
the  England  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  now  and  then  how  easy  to  reach 
out  our  hands  and  touch  the  days  of 
William  the  Dutchman  and  of  good 
Queen  Anne. 

Is  it  because  of  our  simple  life  ? 
Here  indeed,  we  live  with  nature 
who  is  older  than  us  all,  if  young 
again  with  every  day.  Nothing  here 
cuts  in  twain  the  whole  arc  of  heaven 
or  blackens  the  green  field  with  grime 
or  stains  the  clear  brook  with  modern 
chemical.  The  life  of  the  farm  and 
the  cottage  begins  and  ends  at  much 
the  same  hours  as  it  began  and  ended 
under  the  early  Georges — or  the  early 
Edwards,  for  the  matter  of  that. 
Sunrise  and  sunset  have  not  changed 
and  they  who  live  with  nature  mark 
her  clock.  The  day  which  runs  its 
length  in  eight  hours  is  simply  un- 
intelligible to  him  who  milks  the  cows 
at  daybreak  and  knows  that  it  will 
fare  ill  with  them  if  they  are  not 
milked  again  ere  sundown.  The 
oldest   of    all   the   arts   of    life   has 

^^      changed   the  least ;  for  seedtime  and 

^H      harvest  do  not  fail. 

^B  Tet     there    has    come    a    certain 

^M      change  over  the  remotest  village.     It 


is  the  change  which  is  made  by  little 
things — the  things  that  are  intimate 
and  daily.  Our  higher  civilisation 
orders  it  so  that  the  home  life  of  the 
cottage  has  been  turned  into  a  new 
thing  of  quarter-pounds  and  penny- 
worths. It  is  no  longer  the  life  of 
the  housewife  who  grows  and  makes 
and  bakes  and  brews  the  greater  part 
of  all  she  needs ;  it  is  rather  that  of 
the  housekeeper  who  distributes  her 
money  between  packets  of  this  and 
tins  of  that.  There  is  nothing  now 
that  my  neighboui-  Betty  cannot  buy 
at  our  village  shop,  in  the  fractions 
permitted  by  the  week's  wage — 
whether  it  be  bread,  eggs,  pickles, 
potatoes,  bacon  or  herbs — all  of 
which  she  formerly  "  grew  "  herself. 
Bonnets,  dresses  and  gew-gaws  for 
Sunday  and  Shroton  Fair  she  used 
to  make  well  enough  if  unreadily ; 
now  they  can  be  e&sily  bought,  all 
stark  and  stiif  with  newness,  at  the 
little  shop  with  the  bow-window  and 
white  curtains,  and  paid  for  on  a 
three  months'  purchase  system.  But 
it  is  not  all  loss.  There  are  things 
she  used  to  go  without  and  happily 
now  can  obtain  in  a  few  minutes  in 
balk  proportioned  to  her  economy 
and  with  a  mere  trifle  of  expenditure 
— things  good  for  the  soul  as  well 
as  the  body,  such  as  coffee,  tea  and 
cocoa,  as  oil,  matches  and  soap,  aa 
meat  and  soup  in  tins  which  are  more 
convenient  than  beautiful. 

After  all,  life  in  the  villages  of  old 
was  a  handicap.  Rough  pleasures 
there  were  in  plenty,  and  perhaps 
hearts  were  lighter  in  those  days  that 
were  so  much  less  full ;  but  for  the 
delicate  and  weak  each  day  brought 
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its  burden.  Women  had  e^Hl  timea 
often  enough  and  the  hfe  held  little 
for  the  helpless,  for  it  was  a  hard  and 
a  high  wall  against  which  the  weak 
were  pushed.  Yet  the  past  bad  its 
recompense,  and  to  this  day  we 
delight  in  talking  about  it  and  re- 
viving old  noeroories,  if  only  we  may 
reach  a.  truer  idea  of  how  it  shaped 
and  grew,  iiourished  and  decayed. 

And  now,  as  I  linger  in  the  garden 
of  this  flower-kirtled  grange,  with  its 
good  grey  walls  gilded  not  a  little 
with  embroidery  of  lichen,  and  look 
over  the  purpling  roofs  of  the  village 
lying  80  snug  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  hill,  there  seems  so  much  about 
me  still  belonging  to  those  days  that 
it  is  easy  enough  to  cross  the  interval 
between  this  harvest  time  and  that 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
Timbered  house  and  tithe-barn,  tlie 
upping-stocks  at  the  door  here,  the 
wooden  conduit  leading  from  the  hiU, 
the  very  ftvshion  of  the  stiles,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  ancient  church  with 
its  mantle  of  feathered  ivy  and  the 
Qod  8  acre  where  the  familiar  names 
of  to-day  are  seen  to  be,  after  all,  the 
names  of  a  century  ago,  the  quaint 
customs  which  help  out  the  manners 
of  the  place,  even  the  very  furniture 
which  is  so  intimate,  and  much  else 
that  helps,  unnoticed,  to  complexion 
life — they  all  date  from  tho.se  earlier 
days,  and  keep  us  close  to  the  fore- 
fathers who  sleep  the  long  sleep  in 
the  shadow  of  the  tower. 

Yet  there  is  a  change  in  the  spirit 
of  our  life  in  this  old  Wessex  village. 
It  is  a  subtle  change,  more  inward 
than  outward  in  its  working.  Let 
me  take  an  instance  or  two.  Of  the 
church,  which  for  centuries  has  stood 
by  us  from  baptism  to  funeral,  we 
hear  now-a-days  enough  criticism  ; 
but  what  bishop's  wife  would  now 
take  £  1 0  from  a  parson  "  to  speak  to 
her  lord  for  him  "  ?  Yet  this  is  what 
the  wife  of  oar  diocesan,  a  hundred 


and  fifty  years  ago,  did  not  hesitate' 
to  do.  What  borough,  in  all  ita 
modern  municipalJHm  and  with  a  pomp 
of  correctitude  far  above  the  beadle's, 
would  now  pass  the  tippling  accounts 
of  its  members  "  for  to  drink  with  " 
certain  persons  and  discuss  the  latest 
proclamation  with  them  ?  Yet  our 
great  and  overshadowing  neighbour, 
the  borough  two  miles  westward,  did 
this  as  a  matter  of  course  in  those 
days.  And  what  of  this  for  the  work 
of  a  former  squire  T  Brought  by  high 
play  and  a  fastidious  taste  in  horse- 
flesh to  the  verge  of  ruin  he  held  a 
great  sale,  and  instituted  a  lottery 
for  the  purchase  of  his  old  acres.  By 
a  mere  trick,  he  contrived  that  a 
young  gentlewoman,  a  poor  relation, 
should  win  the  prize,  intending  by 
compulsion  and  the  great  authority 
of  chieftainship  to  force  her  to  sell 
it  back  to  liim  for  a  bagatelle.  Un- 
happily for  our  squire,  this  "  she-slip 
of  loyal  blood"  had  not  worn  lilac 
breast-knots  in  vain,  and,  unknown 
to  her  rich  relative,  possessed  the 
homage  of  a  gallant  from  some  Inn 
of  Court.  And  so  well  did  her  lover 
advise  that  she  not  only  made  good 
her  claim  to  the  estate  but  eventually 
sold  it  to  another  Wessex  gentleman. 
But  our  squire,  high-handed  as  they 
were  in  those  apoplectic  days  and 
maddened  by  the  ill  turn  of  fortune's 
wheel,  stoutly  refused  to  surrender 
the  estate  or  leave  the  manor,  and  so 
brought  about  a  suit  which  was  a 
godsend  to  many  lawyers  and  even- 
tually deposited  him  and  his  daughters 
in  Dorchester  gaol,  where  indeed  they  i 
ultimately  died  !  I 

In  these  days,  too,  we  have  gone 
back  to  the  old  county  and  parish 
limits  which  threatened  to  be  merged 
in  central  government,  and  here  in 
this  x-illage  we  still  have  our  special 
local  prejudices.  But  it  is  a  far  cry 
to  the  time  when  our  farmers  were 
not  allowed  to  sell  butter  to  the  men 
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of  Devon  unless  they  first  went  to 
tlie  justices  at  petty  sessions  and  got 
from  them  a  sort  of  special  license 
which  strictly  limited  the  amount 
they  might  sell  at  any  one  time  and 
the  occasions  of  each  sale.  "  Old 
Dosset "  was  then  held  to  be  too  good 
a  thing  to  go  haphazard  or  by  any 
loose  freedom  of  trade  to  Devon  or 
Somerset,  part  of  our  fair  Wessex 
though  they  be.  Church  questions 
are  still  troublesome  and  on  tlie 
"  growing  indifference  "  they  sound  a 
loud  note  at  conferences  of  clergy ; 
but  we  never  hear  now  of  our  squires 
at  the  petty  sessions  sitting  in  judge- 
ment on  a  woman  who  does  not 
happen  to  go  to  church  some  fine 
Sunday  morning.  Yet  in  this  village, 
not  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
the  great-great-grandmother  of  our 
sexton  (who  by  the  way,  has  a  strain 
of  cynicism  in  him,  though  whether 
it  come  from  heredity  or  his  trade,  I 
cannot  say)  was  fined  half-a-crown 
for  the  offence  "  and  in  default  of 
paying  she  was  ordered  to  be  set  in 
stocks."  And  not  only  in  this  village 
did  that  thing  happen. 

So,  too,  the  public  whipping  of 
women  lingered  late.  The  accounts 
of  the  constables  of  Wessex  boroughs 
are  largely  filled  with  charges  for 
whipping.  Thus,  in  the  records  of 
our  neighbouring  borough,  which  I 
may  at  once  say  has  borne  at  times 
an  indifferent  character  and  aped  too 
much,  I  fancy,  the  modish  ways  of 
the  great  city,  you  can  read  of  this : 
— "  For  whipping  Agnes  Abbott  ttvice 
[poor  Agnes  !]  2/4  ;  paid  to  whipping 
four  women  4/-",  probably  a  reduc- 
tion on  taking  a  quantity.  The 
women  were  stripped  to  the  waist 
and  flogged  down  the  cliief  streets 
and  about  the  market-place  until  the 
red  blood  flowed.  The  average  price 
for  whipping  such  was  a  shilling,  but, 
though  man  will  do  much  for  reward, 
it  was  sometimes  difficult  to   find  a 


pariah  ioner  who  would  flog  a  neigh- 
bour ;  we  are  clanuy  in  the  west, 
you  know.  And  for  that  reason, 
perhaps,  there  was  no  love  lost  be- 
tween clan  and  clan  ;  the  next  parish 
was  only  too  ready  to  supply  a 
whipster  for  our  sinners.  So  local, 
indeed,  were  we  that  roguish  men 
and  women  from  a  distance,  whom 
we  called  "  foreigners,"  were  quickly 
dealt  with  and  so  little  esteemed  that 
we  whipped  them  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
Again,  we  are  to-day  rightly  tender 
to  the  sick ;  but  in  the  old  days  in 
Wessex  we  confined  person-s  with  in- 
fectious diseases  in  the  lock-up,  and 
whipping  was  held  to  bo  good  for 
them.  Should  the  sick  be  loud  in 
lament,  at  which  now  I  do  not 
wonder,  the  watchman  kept  them 
quiet  by  this  popular  discipline,  and 
our  rich  neighbour  the  borough, 
which  kept  its  records  as  if  it  were 
proud  of  them,  once  "paid  T. 
Hawkins  for  whipping  two  people 
that  had  the  small  pox,  8d."  Yes, 
the  spirit  of  this  age  is  different  from 
that. 

But  to  pass  to  such  of  the  material 
side  of  things  as  we  of  to-day  have 
from  them  of  yesterday.  Let  us  walk 
down  this  quiet  street  as  it  winds  in 
slow  keeping  with  our  pace  and  with 
ever  so  gentle  a  curve.  On  either 
hand  are  our  Wessex  homes,  cottages 
with  purple  roofs  splashed  with  the 
green  of  moss  and  starred  with  the 
pink  of  wild  convolvulus.  Some  have 
mere  "  lights  "  for  windows  and  some 
the  long  low  casements  pillared  with 
muUions  of  our  good  golden  sand- 
stone. Few  are  there  without  a 
jungle  of  sweet  Williams,  stocks, 
hollyhocks,  lavender,  larkspurs,  sweet- 
briars  and  roses  between  house  and 
garden-wall,  and  through  the  latticed 
gate  we  see  how  clumps  of  bloom  be- 
set the  narrow  path.  But  putting 
aside  this  annual  pageant  of  the  sum- 
mer, we  shall  note  that  the   houses 
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are  little  changed  in  their  main  points 
from  what  they  were  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  The  walls  are  not 
often  built  of  stone;  oak  was  too 
plentiful  and  clieap  before  the  wars 
with  France  swept  the  country  of  it 
for  our  ships.  I  know  great  expanses 
of  land  about  here  which  to-day  are 
bare  of  trees  or  have  been  planted  in 
modem  times  with  firs  or  strange  new 
pines  from  the  world  below  the  sea, 
but  which  bore  then  good  broad 
oaks  in  great  number.  The  village 
boildors  would  use  the  local  stone  as 
a  foundation  and  then  above  it  they 
raiseti  walls  which  were  either  made 
of  what  we  in  the  west  country  call 
006 — that  is  to  say,  marl  or  mud 
mixed  up  with  chopped  straw^-or  of 
oak-timbers  filled  in  with  mud  plaster 
which  they  used  to  spread  on  reeds 
of  spear-grass,  and  not  on  laths,  as 
the  journeymen  do  now.  Then  there 
was  no  ceiling  to  any  but  a  very 
superior  house — such  as  would  hold 
the  ladies  who  heightened  their  hoods 
and  widened  their  hoops  according  to 
the  passing  mode.  In  all  other 
houses  the  flooring  of  the  room  above 
and  the  beams  on  which  it  rested 
formed  the  ceiling  of  the  chief  rooms 
and  they  all — beams,  joists,  and 
flooring — were  of  oak,  whitewashed. 
The  roof  itself  was  of  good  oak,  over- 
laid with  "  healing  stones  "  ;  hun- 
dreds of  houses  in  Wessex  still  carry 
such  a  roof  and  sound  as  a  bell  it 
rings,  though  two  or  three  centuries 
old.  All  this  oak  framework  (good 
to  last  and  only  less  slow  to  burn 
than  elm)  cost  little.  That  of  tho 
vicarage  of  our  borough,  which  was 
burnt  in  the  disorders  nearly  two 
centuries  back,  cost  but  twelve  pounds 
to  replace.  And  this  reminds  me 
that  one  of  the  badges  of  our  Wessex 
aldermen  was  a  large  hook  with  a 
leather  thong.  It  was  a  badge  of 
civic  duty,  seeing  that  it  was  intended 
for  nothing   else  than  pulling  down 


the  beams  and  tronpieces  of  a  house 
when  it  caught  fire,  which  it  did 
more  often  than  enough. 

This  brings  me  to  our  Wessex 
chimney-places,  so  wide  and  welcome, 
They  did  not  develope  suddenly,  for 
chimneys  at  first  were  seldom  to  be 
found  and  stone  chimneys  stiU  more 
rarely.  Two  hundred  years  ago  most 
of  our  people  here  heaped  their  fire 
against  the  wall  of  the  living  room, 
mode  a  bole  in  the  outside  wall,  and 
over  the  fire  built  the  deep  projecting 
fireplace,  which  was  roomy  enough  to 
catch  the  smoke  and  hold  the  chilly 
inmates,  This  fireplace  was  just 
built  of  mud,  plaster  and  wood,  and 
often  became  a  danger  to  the  house. 
Indeed,  our  people  were  constantly 
being  fined  for  not  "amending  their 
mantells."  Why  mantellsl  I  won- 
der ;  though  I  do  not  know  unless  the 
old  custom  of  fixing  pegs  all  round 
this  spacious  fireplace,  on  which  the 
wet  cloaks  vere  hung  to  dry,  stood 
sponsor  for  the  name.  There  are 
hundreds  of  such  early  fireplaces  in 
Wessex  to-day,  but  three  or  four 
generations  ago  a  half-chimney  was 
built  up  outside,  from  the  hole  up- 
wards, as  a  concession  to  the  times 
that  were  even  then  advancing.  And, 
of  course,  most  of  our  houses  had 
ovens.  A  public  baker  was  an  al- 
most unknown  person,  and  to  this 
day  there  are  large  villages  round  us 
where  he  has  not  yet  been  found. 
Those  dear  old  Dryasdusts  (whom  we 
love  for  their  patience  and  their  pride 
in  Wessex)  tell  us  that  querns  (hand 
mills  for  grinding  corn)  are  associated 
with  the  prehistoric  Briton ;  but  all 
the  time  we  know  that  querns  were 
used  in  the  west  until  quite  recently. 
In  tlie  century  before  the  one  just 
gone  the  lord  of  our  manor  often 
fined  thoae  of  us  who  were  his 
tenants  for  using  these  querns  instead 
of  bringing  their  com  to  be  ground 
at  his  mill. 
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lb  la  sfcrange,  seeing  the  intimate 
terms  on  which  we  live  with  our 
furniture,  how  seldom  it  reflects  in 
knob  or  twist  our  local  bias  or  our 
racial  egoisms.  Even  Chippendale, 
when  he  had  done  borrowing  from 
the  French,  went  so  far  afield  as 
China  for  his  models.  But  here  in 
Wessex,  we  can  easily  go  back  beyond 
the  days  of  the  earlier  style  of  Chip- 
pendale. In  all  the  better  houses 
round  about  us,  there  is  much  of  that 
good  oak  furniture  which  was  wrought 
by  honest  workmen  during  the  cen- 
tury preceding  Chippendale  and  whose 
history  is  still  unwritten.  Few  of  us 
suspect  that  in  these  out  of-tho-way 
places  a  great  collection  may  easily  be 
made  of  oak  chairs,  tables,  settles, 
bureaux  and  dressers,  simple  and  sym- 
metrical and  so  honest  and  consistent 
as  to  be  worthy  to  rank  as  a  "  school " 
of  such  woodcraft.  There  was  no 
great  variety,  it  is  true,  in  the  furni- 
ture of  our  farmhouses.  There  were 
no  carpets,  and  the  curtains  were 
mere  flounces  along  the  windows. 
Until  quite  lately  plaited  rushes  were 
strewed  upon  the  floor  and  oak  shut- 
ters kept  out  night  and  unduly  curious 
persons.  Oaken,  too,  was  the  furni- 
ture, nor  was  it  upholstered.  Chairs, 
tables,  chests,  dressers,  settles  (what 
a  power  of  harmony  rests  in  a  settle 
and  how  redolent  is  it  of  the  tales  of 
our  forefathers),  stools,  hanging  cup- 
boards and  four-posted  bedsteads  ex- 
haust the  list;  bub  everything  was 
good  and  sound  and  the  whole  was 
enough.  You  can  still  see  it  all — 
here  and  to-day.  But  I  think  the 
housewife  made  cushions  and  that 
she  stuffed  them  with  wool  of  her 
own  carding  and  spinning — arts  in 
which  our  women  excelled  j  and  I  am 
sure  there  were  one  or  two  feather- 
beds  about,  though  most  people,  it  is 
true,  slept  on  straw  pallets.  This 
may  seem  a  bare  inventory,  but  it 
was  a  great  advance  on  earlier  days. 


For,  some  considerable  time  before  this, 
when  people  were  taxed  on  the  gross 
value  of  every  article  they  owned,  the 
tax-gatherer  in  our  district,  even  with 
that  keen  scent  common  to  his  class,. 
failed  to  discover  in  our  blacksmith'gi 
house  anything  more  than  two  stools, 
a  trestle  table,  a  basin  and  ewer,  and 
and  irons  in  his  living  room ;  in  his 
chamber,  two  beds — not  bedsteads— 
and  two  towels  ;  and  in  his  kitchen 
a  pot,  a  trivet  and  two  saucepans ! 
Sub  in  the  more  recent  days  furni- 
ture was  ample  of  its  kind  and  sound 
withal,  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  health  the  absence  of  upholstery 
was  preferable  to  that  preponderance 
of  it  which  afllicta  us  now, 

I  do  not  think  that  Wessex  breedai 
cooks  easily.  Those  of  us  who  arai 
not  too  Keltic  are  at  any  rate  too 
Saxon  to  achieve  kickshaws.  The 
fine  art  of  cooking  comes  by  nature 
and,  in  western  Europe  at  least,  is 
monopolised  by  the  Latin  peoples. 
But  what  we  had  of  food  we  had  in 
plenty,  and,  although  distress  spread 
wide,  and  quickly  became  acute  when 
harvest  failed,  as  a  general  rule  even 
the  poorest  in  our  west  country  had 
enough  to  eat.  Beef,  mutton,  pork, 
fish  (for  Wessex  lies  between  two 
seas  and  we  are  a  seafaring  people), 
cabbage  and  bread  formed  the  staple 
of  the  prospering  poor,  while  the 
more  fortunate  added  venison,  capons, 
chickens  and  wild  fowl  to  this  diet. 
For  the  last  two  hundred  years,  a 
loin  of  mutton  stewed  and  served  in 
a  thick  broth  has  been  a  favouiite 
west  country  dish.  I  am  afraid  we 
habitually  over-ate  (and  over-drank) 
ourselves,  but  we  loved  plenty  and 
our  hands  were  open.  When  some 
Wessex  lord  kept  high  festival,  the 
scene  was  Gargantuan.  At  a  great 
junketing  which  was  held  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago  at  Ford 
House,  not  far  from  here,  this  waft| 
the  provision   for  the  guests :     One 
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hundred  and  forty  partridges,  seventy- 
ono  turkeys,  one  hundred  uud  twelve 
chickens,  two  hundred  and  iifty-eigbt 
larka,  three  deer,  nix  oxen,  five  sheep 
and  "  two  and  a  half  calves."  It  is 
quite  worth  pointing  out  that  this 
feast  was  aa  remarkable  for  the  variety 
as  for  the  abundance  of  the  provender. 
For  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  there 
were  also  cooked  and  eaten  mullard^, 
ploverri,  sea-larks,  pea-hens,  gulls  and 
curlews.  And  shell-fish  was  much 
accounted  of  in  those  days,  for  our 
neighbouring  borough  provided  for 
the  judges,  as  they  passed  through 
on  circuit,  what  they  then  called  "a 
treat,"  one  which  surely  must  have 
been  remembered,  seeing  that  it  con- 
sisted of  thirty  lobsters,  as  many 
crabs,  a  hundred  scallops,  three  hun- 
dred oysters  and — fifty  oranges. 

The  men  of  Wessex  have  long  been 
credited  with  a  particular  capacity  for 
litjuor,  which  with  the  mead  they  still 
drink  in  some  of  our  villages  I  think 
they  inherit  from  the  earliest  was- 
sailing times.  Of  all  drinks,  of 
course  the  cheapest  and  most  plenti- 
ful were  cider  and  beer.  Then  came 
ale,  not  the  mild  "  dinner  beverage  " 
of  to-day,  but  good  strong  old  beer, 
whicli  was  drunk  out  of  long  wine- 
glasses by  the  rich  for  many  years 
after.  Such  glasses  are  still  to  be 
met  with  in  our  houses  and  old  inns, 
and  sometimes,  but  with  increasing 
rareness,  the  old  fashioned  ale.  We 
did  not  traffic  much  in  wine,  though 
canary,  malaga,  claret  and  sack  had 
each  their  vogue  and  were  not  ex- 
pensive. In  the  days  of  our  grand- 
fathers' great  -  grandfathers  canary 
was  two  shillings  and  claret  a  shil- 
ling a  quart,  and  at  any  entertain- 
ment the  cost  of  wine  bore  a 
proportion  to  the  whole  bill  very 
different  from  that  it  bears  now. 
Sherry,  by  the  way,  was  scarcely 
known  with  us  till  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  just 


before   then,    too,    punch   begins    to 
figure  in  the  old  bills. 

But  cider  and  small  beer  were  then, 
as  now,  the  great  drink  of  the  west 
country.  To-day  I  can  go  into  the 
villages  of  our  beautiful  Wessex  and 
behind  many  a  cottage  and  farmhouse 
find  the  old  cider-house  of  those  days 
and,  still  standing  within  it,  the ' 
massive  oak  cider-press  and  "  vollyer  " 
and  troughs.  Now  as  then,  those 
heaps  of  streaked  and  ruddy  apples 
which  are  lying  out  in  the  orchard, 
under  the  grey  trunks  and  limbs  of 
the  trees,  twinkling  brightly  on  the 
tufted  grass,  are  carefully  gathered 
up  by  wilhng  hands  and  turned  into 
hogsheads  of  sweet  cider.  The  village 
ale-bouses  hereabout  have  few  spirit- 
licences  between  them — that  trade 
is  chiefly  with  the  passer-by  who  be- 
longs elsewhere.  "  A  mug  o'  zoider" 
is  the  constant  call ;  "  a  pot  o'  beer  " 
ranks  next  to  it — pot,  because  at  one 
time  they  were  literedly  stone  pots 
and,  I  regret  to  say,  even  then  "  made 
in  Germany."  Elsewhere  in  England 
beer  was  the  chief,  almost  the  only 
beverage  of  the  country  people,  and 
later,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
Dorset  beer  became  famous  and 
popular,  if  strong  ;  for  a  great  philo- 
sopher of  that  time,  who  came  a 
journey  into  our  west  country,  some- 
what unwisely  (but  for  our  amuse- 
ment) recorded  in  his  diary  its 
influence  on  him  :  "I  found  the  effect 
of  lost  night's  drinking  that  foolish 
Dorset,  which  was  pleasant  enough, 
but  did  not  at  all  agree  with  me,  for 
it  made  me  very  stupid  all  day." 
But  during  the  last  two  centuries 
and  even  to-day  in  our  more  western 
villages,  cider  has  been  and  remains 
supremo.  So  far  back  as  the  days  of 
the  merry  Charles  cider  was  needed 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rebound  in 
temperament  and  so  came  to  the 
front.  And  when  that  unhappy  son 
of  Lucy  Walters,  the  Duke  of  Blon- 
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mouth,  staked  his  all  and  lost  it  at 
Sedgemoor,  which  is  a  day's  rido  from 
here,  the  farmers  from  everywhere 
round  sent  countle$s  hogsheads  to  the 
King's  forces  as  welcome  gifts.  Up 
to  that  time  the  apples  had  been  so 
caretesaly  grown  that  the  cider  was 
called  "  mordicant,"  and  sharp  indeed 
it  must  have  been,  if  we  can  realise 
that  the  sharp  cider  wo  make  to-day 
is  sweet  beside  it.  But  greater  pride 
in  the  local  liquor  made  our  fore- 
fathers excel  in  its  making,  and  it 
began  to  be  so  papular  amongst  the 
Wessex  squires  that  it  came  to  the 
dignity  of  being  bottled.  So  great 
indeed  grew  the  demand  that  in  a 
^—village  which  lies  apparently  asleep 
^■OQ  the  side  of  a  hill  that  drops  for 
^Vtwo  long  miles  down  to  the  vale  of 
^BBlackmore,  no  fewer  than  ten  thou- 
f  sand  hogsheads  have  been  brewed  in 
I  one  year.  Nor  is  cider  quite  the 
mild  drink  some  people  imagine  it  to 
bo.  Many  a  brawny  giant  of  Weasex 
succumbs  to  its  too  potent  charm, 
though  now  and  again  you  may 
chance  upon  a  seasoned  veteran  who, 
as  he  lifts  the  blue  mug  which  is  here 
sacred  to  cider,  will  tell  you  with  a 
aly  twinkle  in  his  round  grey  eyes, 
"Lor,  bless  'ee,  zurr,  Oi  do-ant 
drinky  vor  drunky;  Oi  do-a  drinky 
vor  dry." 

It  is  not  until  well  on  in  "  the  tea- 
cup times  of  hood  and  hoop "  that 
I  discover  "  corphee  "  in  the  West 
Country,  when  it  was  on  sale  at 
Dorchester,  though  some  of  the  richer 
people  probably  had  it  earlier.  Of 
course  it  took  time  for  new  fashions 
to  travel  down  from  London,  for 
Wessex  was  a  wild  councry  and  far 
and  the  road  between  us  worse  than 
bad.  But  "  the  Ohina  drink,  called 
by  the  Chineans  Teha,  by  other  nations 
tay  alias  tee,"  came  to  us  before  coffee, 
and  was  drunk  in  our  great  houses  soon 
after  the  Restoration. 

At  this  time  our  peasants  ate  their 
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food  off  "  treene  "  or  wooden  trenchers 
or  platters,  which  were  generally 
made  of  beech.  In  the  days  of  good 
Queen  Anne  these  could  be  bought 
at  Ilminster  Fair  (and  many  another) 
for  eightpence  a  dozen  and  you  might 
have  your  choice  of  the  round  shape 
or  the  square.  But  undoubtedly  then 
pewter  had  found  its  way  into  all  our 
farmhouses  and  the  homes  of  people 
above  peasant  rank.  And  most 
admirable  it  was.  You  can  find  to- 
day in  west  country  homes  these 
powter  services  certainly  more  than 
a  hundred  years  old  and  as  good  as 
ever.  Brilliantly  polished,  such  a 
service  of  plate  looks  handsome  in- 
deed on  the  old  oak  dressers  that  still 
survive  with  it.  As  to  knives,  we 
had  them  from  the  earliest  times,  but 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  and  the  in- 
troduction of  tho  fork  into  Wessex 
coincided  ;  and  I  do  not  think  our 
peasants  used  forks  before  the  days 
of  Queen  Anne,  if  then.  Each  person 
helped  himself  at  meals  and  would 
take  hold  of  the  end  of  the  joint  and 
cut  off  what  he  wanted— hence  the 
somewhat  later  idea  of  tying  paper  or 
a  cloth  round  the  end  of  the  joint 
for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  a  custom 
which  survives  in  the  paper  frill  with 
which  some  ornament  the  knuckle- 
bones of  ham  and  cold  mutton.  It 
was  in  Queen  Anne's  days,  too,  that 
silver  forks  became  the  vogue  in 
polite  circles,  but  we  did  not  know 
much  about  this  in  the  w^t  country. 
HI  health  is  a  bad  thing  at  any 
time ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
our  friends  made  it  terrible  for  us. 
Blood-letting,  of  course,  was  a  ^*ery 
simple  affair :  everybody  was  bled 
twice  a  year,  in  the  spring  and  in 
autumn,  and  people  lived  so  grosslyj 
that  I  am  sure  it  did  them  good. 
Throughout  Wessex  the  peaaaata  were 
bled  qn  Sunday  mornings — at  six- 
pencr.  eaih.  The  barbers  were  the 
surgeons  and  wre  much  more  plenti- 
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ful  in  the  country  than  now.  Like 
wim  men  (and  their  aacoeasora  the 
doctors)  they  adapted  their  prices  to 
their  patients.  A  gentleman  who  so 
endolged  himself  aa  to  go  to  bed  to 
be  bled  was  charged  half-a-crowu,  and 
his  fine  lady  half-a-sovereign.  Certain 
days  were  unlucky  for  blood-letting 
and  nothing  would  induce  the  barbera 
to  oporato  on  these  occasions.  As  to 
serious  diseases,  they  seem  to  have 
been  beyond  the  medical  skill  of  the 
day.  Our  villages  and  towns  simply 
drove  out  the  infected  from  their  midst. 
In  the  accounts  of  our  neighbour,  the 
borough,  I  find  that  the  mayor 
sometimes  paid  a  handsome  sum  to  a 
man  with  the  leprosy  or  the  smalt- 
pox  "  to  rid  him  " — to  induce  him  to 
come  on  to  us  !  I  read,  too,  of  men 
being  paid  to  watch  a  neighbour  whose 
son  had  the  small-pox  and  prevent  him 
from  bringing  the  boy  into  the  town. 
On  the  other  hand  the  fame  of  quacks 
spread  far,  and  even  our  local  authori- 
ties were  not  above  believing  in  them 
and  would  often  pay  for  a  patient  to 
go  to  such  an  one — a  lad  went  from 
the  next  parish  to  a  quack  in  Ireland 
to  be  cured  of  lameness. 

Amongst  our  remedies  herbs  of 
course  played  a  great  part.  "  For 
salves,"  runs  an  old  note-book  which 
had  a  great  vogue,  "  the  country 
parson's  wife  seeks  not  the  city,  but 
prefers  her  garden  and  fields  before 
all  outlandish  gums."  Sage  was  held 
a  very  great  medicine  :  it  was  even 
asked  (though  in  Latin,  I  admit) 
"  Why  should  anyone  die  who  has 
sage  in  his  garden  ? "  If  anyone  had 
a  disease  of  the  mouth,  the  eighth 
psalm  should  be  read  for  three  days, 
seven  times  on  each  day.  As  a  remedy 
it  was  "sovereign."  For  in.sanity  or 
fits  we  prescribed  whipping.  Little 
wonder  that  mortality  was  great — 
which  reminds  me  that  a  coffin  was 
not  often  seen  in  the  west  country 
before  the  eighteenth  centui-y.     Our 
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poor  were  buried  simply  in  their 
shrouds ;  that  is  why  those  who  died 
of  the  plague  were  thought  to  infect 
the  ground.  There  is  a  large  mound 
in  our  churchyard  where  those  who 
died  of  the  plague  were  buried  in  a 
great  pit.  Even  to  this  day,  yon 
cannot  find  a  man  in  the  village  who 
will  dig  a  new  grave  in  that  spot. 

In  the  days  I  recall  the  art  of 
writing  was  not  generally  practised. 
Professional  scribes  undertook  for  the 
public  the  little  they  needed  in  this 
way.  We  have  a  strange  old  legal 
document  here  with  ninety  signatures, 
of  which  seven  only  are  autographs. 
The  remainder  are  marks — a  bird,  a 
dog,  a  wheel,  an  axe  or  mere  hiero- 
glyphics or  impenetrable  cyphers. 
But  every  generation  was  becoming 
more  literate  than  the  last.  The  time 
of  hornbooks  arrived  :  the  universal 
dominion  of  the  tally  or  notched  stick 
(though  sometimes  used  to  this  day 
in  Wessex)  began  to  be  invaded  by 
arithmetic  on  paper.  Even  the  hour- 
glass became  less  needed  as  parish 
clocks  increased  in  number.  So  vil- 
lage and  grammar  schools  multiplied 
and  were  patronised,  though  their 
curriculum  was  often  a  quaint  mix- 
ture of  mental  instruction  and  manual 
work — to  my  thinking,  no  bad  mix- 
ture either.  Yet  one  Mrs.  Roche, 
wife  of  the  then  parson  of  our  next 
parish,  lost  her  suit  when  it  was 
shown  that  a  child,  who  had  been 
summarily  removed  from  her  care, 
had  been  placed  with  her  "to  be 
bred  up  and  taught  the  needle  "  and 
not   to   be   utilised   as    a   handmaid. 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  great 
laxity,  as  we  should  say,  in  some 
directions.  Cock-fighting  was  a 
recognised  school-game  ;  and  the 
masters  used  to  defray  the  cost  of 
the  birds  and  add  the  items  to  their 
account  against  the  parents.  Several 
schools  in  our  county  and  in  those 
adjacent   kept  packs  of  hotinds,  and 
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a  holiday  to  enable  the  boys  to  see  a 
man  hanged  was  granted  as  a  matter 
of  course.  And  here  are  one  or  two 
items  from  a  bill  delivered  by  the 
mistress  of  a  girls'  school  of  the 
period.  They  are  those  of  a  young 
Wessex  lady  who  went  to  a  board- 
ing school  in  Surrey.  She  was 
charged  nineteen  shillings  and  six- 
pence for  "  firing  "  during  the  winter 
half :  among  other  things,  she  had 
to  purchase  a  bolt  for  her  door,  soap 
and  starch,  calico  to  liiie  her  stock- 
ings, a  busin,  toothpicks  and  pattens. 
The  materials,  including  the  parch- 
ment, for  her  sampler  coat  three 
and  sixpence.  The  sampler,  of 
course,  was  the  great  achievement 
she  took  home  at  the  end  of  the 
half  year  to  demonstrate  the  in- 
estimable bonefit  of  the  education 
she  was  receiving. 

But  in  days  when  the  patch  was 
worn,  and  in  spite  of  much  that  went 
to  their  discomfort,  the  Wessex  ladies 
were  not  wanting  in  spirit  or  beauty. 
Let  me  close  these  reminiscences  of 
the  west  country  by  telling  the  story 
of  a  Wessex  gentlewoman  who  was  as 
rich  as  she  was  beautiful.  Being  an 
heiress,  she  had  a  prescriptive  right 
to  be  whimsical ;  but  she  had  been 
besieged  so  hotly  by  the  modish  Cupid 
of  that  day  and  had  refused  so  many 
offers  for  her  person  and  her  posses- 
sions, that  the  amorous  and  spend- 
thrift gallants,  finding  that  to  bedizen 
arm  and  leg  with  love-knots  availed 
them  nothing,  declared  her  invulner- 
able. But  at  last  it  chanced  that 
being  present  at  a  great  marriage  at 
the  county  town  she  met  a  gentleman, 
a  briefless  member  of  the  Temple,  to 
whom  fell  the  fortune  of  "  filling  her 
eye." 

Wessex  beauties,  however,  hold 
views  of  their  own  on  courtship.  So 
she  conveyed  by  a  trusty  messen- 
ger  a   challenge  to   this  stranger  to 


fight  a  duel  to  the  death  in  what 
was  really  her  own  demesne.  With- 
out knowing  whence  the  challenge 
came  or  wherefore — the  times  were 
feckless — the  stranger  kept  the  ap- 
pointment ;  but  can  we  conceive  his 
astonishment  when  he  discovered  his 
opponent  to  be  a  masked  lady  of 
whom,  of  course,  he  knew  absolutely 
nothing.  The  lady,  with  much  pretty 
braggadocio  and  mouthing,  we  may 
be  sure,  peremptorily  challenged  him 
to  fight  her — or  man-y  her !  The 
amazed  Templar  was  dumbfounded, 
as  our  people  say ;  but  at  last  re- 
gained wit  enough  to  suggest  that 
she  should  first  unmask.  Not  a  bit 
of  it ;  the  lady  would  neither  un- 
mask nor  declare  her  name ;  she 
merely  stumped  her  high  heels  on  tha 
grass  and  drew  her  rapier.  But 
there  is  an  advantage  in  being  bred 
to  the  law,  and  the  barrister,  at 
length,  seems  to  have  reckoned  up 
with  some  discernment  the  evidence 
before  him.  The  extent  of  the  park, 
the  stately  lines  of  the  red  brick 
house  in  the  distance,  the  rich  attire, 
the  spirit  and  the  high  bearing  of  the 
lady — all  seemed  to  hang  together  as 
a  chain  of  evidence  in  a  very  inti- 
mate way.  So  the  man  of  law,  draw- 
ing a  deep  breath  to  sustain  him, 
I  doubt  not,  stoutly  declared  that  he 
would  rather  wed  the  gentlewoman 
than  court  her  skill ;  and  in  as  short  a 
time  as  it  could  be  managed  in  tho.se 
days  (and  that  was  very  short  indeed) 
he  wedded  beautiful  Mistress  Joyce 
and  entered  into  possession  of  the 
glories  of  Walton. 

And,  at  least,  this  may  serve  to 
show  that  our  Wessex  gentlewomen 
have  a  fine  spirited  way  of  getting 
what  they  want.  But  dare  I  claim 
this  as  another  custom  peculiar  to 
the  west  country  ? 

A.  Montbpioke-Beice. 
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"  It  is  qnite  evident,"  said  ray  old 
tutor,  Humboldt  Jenks,  M.A.,  as  we 
ant  together  in  my  Ix>ndoQ  rooms, 
"  that  man  was  not  intended  for  too 
rapid  motion,  certainly  not  for  flying 
in  the  air  or  swimming  in  the  water, 
at  least  under  the  surface.  His 
primacy  among  created  things — per- 
bapn  I  shoald  say  evolved  organisms, 
but  theological  phraseology  still  lingers 
at  our  seat  of  learning — bis  lordship, 
I  repeat,  over  the  lower  animals  is 
solely  due  to  his  intellectual  develop- 
ment; and  one  condition  of  that 
development  in  the  past  has  been  a 
certain  bodily  slowness  as  compared 
with  his  mental  inferiors.  I  take  it 
that  this  was  foreseen,  let  as  say  by 
nature  (the  term  saves  us  from  irrever- 
ence on  the  one  hand  and  committal  to 
definite  scientific  theor}'  on  the  other), 
by  nature  who  took  care  that  he 
should  not  have  wings  like  birds,  or 
finny  membranes  like  frogs  and  fishes, 
or  preposterous  jumping  apparatus 
like  the  kangaroo,  the  grasshopper, 
and  the  flea — I  trust  you  follow  my 
argument?"  he  added  pleasantly,  as 
he  helped  himself  to  more  tobacco. 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  I  replied 
with  haste,  anxious  not  to  be  caught 
napping ;  "  nothing  was  allowed  to 
keep  down  his  cephalic  index."  I 
said  this  confidently,  yet  with  inward 
misgivings,  for  my  old  life  at  St. 
Rhadegund's  had  made  me  familiar 
with  his  insidious  logic. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  he  agreed  complacently, 
"  his  progressive  cranial  growth.  That 
is  the  point.  You  see  he  would  be 
sure  to  want  a  head  for  foreign 
diplomacy,  preferential  tariffs,  the 
humanities   and    the    higher    mathe- 


matics, for  art,  literature,  and  tutorial 
functions,  so  it  would  never  have 
done  to  make  him  a  mere  jumping- 
jack.  Therefore  he  was  created  (or 
evolved)  wing-less  and  fin-lesa,  posi- 
tively the  slowest  of  the  vertebrates, 
and  endowed  also  with  an  upright 
posture,  solely  that  his  head  might 
attain  the  necessary  size  and  shape 
for  the  operations  of  higher  thought." 
Here  he  paused  and  took  another  sip 
of  wine,  viewing  my  pictures  critically 
through  the  eye-glass  he  always  wears 
in  town. 

I  felt  pretty  sure  I  had  followed 
his  reasoning  thus  far,  but  I  spoke 
warily  :  *'  It  was  evidently  pre- 
arranged," I  said,  "  from  the  earliest 
times,  from  the  age  of  the  olinelltia 
trilobile  or  perhaps  even  that  of  the 
fflobiyei-ina  and  roti/er,  that  a  head- 
piece should  be  the  end  and  aim  of 
his  existence.  And  the  discovery  of 
the  homo  Javatunsis  or  missing  link 

My  tutor  smiled  sarcastically — it 
is  a  diflicult  thing  to  do,  but  long 
practice  has  made  him  perfect :  "  My 
dear  Jolliffe,"  he  said,  "  your  acquaint- 
ance with  biological  history  does  you 
credit.  I  hardly  dared  to  hope  that 
the  passion  for  scientific  research, 
which  distinguished,  or  ought  to  have 
distinguished  your  college  days,  would 
survive  the  strain  of  public  life.  Yea  ; 
you  have  grasped  my  meaning.  The 
chief  end  of  man  (figuratively  as  well 
as  literally)  is  his  head  :  rapid  motion 
is  inimical  to  head  ;  hence  rapid 
motion  is  inimical  to  the  highest 
destiny  of  man.  I  trust  I  have 
stated  the  proposition  correctly  ;  but 
the   truth   of    the   minor   premiss   is 
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well  known.  We  see  it  in  the  lower 
organisms.  The  chimney  -  swallow, 
though  a  swift  and  graceful  flier,  does 
not  exhibit  the  wisdom  of  the  seden- 
tary owl  (compare  their  facial  expres- 
sions in  any  maaeum)  ;  while  the 
greyhound,  despite  the  speed  and 
elegance  of  his  motions,  does  not 
show  the  intelligence  of  the  slow- 
going  elephant  or  of  the  laborious 
beaver.  In  the  academic  world 
(human  of  course)  we  note  the  same 
phenomenon.  Our  fastest  oars  do  not 
furnish  us  with  wranglers,  nor  our 
sprinters,  long-distance  runners,  and 
high  jumpers,  with  senior  classics — 
except  in  sporadic  and  isolated  cases  ; 
while  the  threshold  of  the  Little-Go 
is  strewn  with  the  corpses  of  motorists 
and " 

I  sprang  to  my  feet  almost  feverish 
with  excitement :  "  I  see  your  drift," 
I  cried — "  the  new  MotorCar  Bill  ! 
You  anticipate  widespread  mental 
deterioration  as  the  result  of  high 
speeds  !  Tou  foresee  a  decline  in  the 
national  stamina — in  statesmanship, 
sharp-shooting,  colonial  policy,  educa- 
tional and  tutorial  grasp — if  the 
twelve-mile  limit  is  exceeded.  You 
attribute  the  Prime  Minister's  obli- 
quities [personally  I  had  observed  no 
chaage  in  his  well-known  qualities] 
to  his  motoring  pursuits.  You  even 
see  danger  to  the  Head  of  the  State  in 
his  possession  of  an  automobile " 

My  tutor  smiled  again,  this  time 
more  genially.  "My  dear  Jolliffe," 
he  said  in  bis  most  dulcet  tones, 
"  your  perspicacity  and  your  taste  in 
wine  have  manifestly  improved  since 
you  were  in  statu  pupUlari,  though  I 
think  we  laid  the  foundation  of  both. 
Yes;  though  you  have  not  perhaps 
expressed  it  with  scientific  accuracy, 
my  meaning  is  what  you  say.  It  is 
that  the  nearer  man  in  his  locomotive 
habits  approaches  to  the  various 
species  from  which  in  that  particular 
he  was  differentiated  (or  which  were 


differentiated  from  him) — the  pigeon, 
the  porpoise,  tiie  antelope,  hare,  and 
ostrich  (to  name  the  nimbler  indi- 
vidual specimens), — the  nearer  will 
he  approach  tlicm  in  his  mental  and 
moral  features.  I  foreshadowed  this 
truth  in  my  Human  Reversions  I 
(third  edition  out  this  week),  and  ' 
have  confirmed  it  in  my  Slippiso 
Backwards,  now  in  the  press.  Of 
course  I  don't  mean  that  the  vogue 
of  the  petrol -balloon,  the  motor-car, 
and  the  submarine  boat,  will  at  once 
turn  us  intellectually  into  birds, 
beasts,  and  fishes.  On  the  contrary, 
the  line  of  retreat  would  probably  be 
along  the  original  path  of  human 
culture.  Broadly  speaking,  I  should 
say  that,  with  persons  of  average 
mind  who  immoderately  addict  them- 
selves to  the  machines  in  question, 
the  retrograde  course  would  bo  marked 
by  a  gradual  return  to  primitive 
manners,  morals,  and  modes  of  speech. 
They  would  be  likely  to  show  con- 
tempt for  all  rightful  authority, 
governmental  and  academic,  an  imper- 
fect perception  of  lucidity  and  truth, 
and  a  tendency  to  gross  and  dialec- 
tical expressions.  Shortness  of  mem- 
ory with  respect  to  debts,  paucity  of 
ideas,  and  extinction  of  the  higher  men- 
tal processes,  might  accompany  theso 
symptoms,  but  I  own  that  this  is  the 
less  hopeful  view.  It  is  possible  that 
at  first  nothing  worse  than  a  general 
levity  of  behaviour,  a  cheerful  irre- 
sponsibility suggestive  of  the  animals 
whose  habits  have  been  adopted, 
might  be  seen.  Thus,  a  bishop  who 
practised  flying  might  develope  a 
light  and  un  episcopal  tone,  with  a 
habit  of  chirping  and  hopping  about 
on  his  palace  lawn ;  a  privy  coun- 
cillor who  regularly  exceeded  fifty 
miles  an  hour  on  the  high-road  might 
contract  the  bounding  gait  and  shy 
evasiveness  of  the  antelope ;  while  a 
philosophical  member  of  the  opposi- 
tion who  frequented  submarine  boats 
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might  in  time  display  the  mental 
obtaseneaa  and  spouting  propensities 
of  the  whale.  At  least  &  somewhat 
wide  study  of  the  subject  (mainly 
from  andergraduate  examples)  leads 
me  to  tliis  conclusion.  What  eflFect 
it  may  have  on  the  national  balance 
I  cannot  say,  and  the  necessary  cor- 
rective measures  I  leave  to  editors 
and  pablicista  like  you.  My  duty 
ends  with  pointing  out  the  germs  of 
tendency." 

Mr.  Jenks  (whose  appearance  when 
shorn  of  his  academic  robes  strikingly 
suggests  Mr.  Chamberlain)  here  rose 
to  depart.  "  Yes,"  he  repeated  ;  "  I 
leave  the  problem  of  remedy  to  men 
who  are  in  the  thick  of  the  fight. 
The  functions  of  a  university  are  to 
ascertain  causes,  to  analyse,  and  to 
define — her  voice  should  not  be  heard 
in  the  streets,  except  vicariously.  But 
you'll  bear  in  mind  what  I've  said 
(better  consult  my  books  as  well- 
only  ten-and-six  each),  and  keep  your 
eye  on  the  course  of  things.  You 
will,  won't  you  ?" 

Wouldn't  I,  indeed!  I  had  ob- 
served the  same  tendencies  myself  in 
fast  persons,  only  I  hod  failed  to 
connect  cause  with  effect,  or  vice 
verta.  Now  it  was  all  clear.  The  in- 
fluences which  had  lately  marred  my 
editorship  of  the  Imperial  Search- 
light were  plainly  of  dynamic  origin. 
My  junior's  flagrant  lapses  into  Cicer- 
onian rhetoric  I  now  traced  to  his 
purchase  of  a  2  h.p.  motor  bicycle ; 
the  flippant  tone  of  my  parliamentary 
reporter  sprang  from  his  interest  in 
aerial  propulsion ;  and  the  bad  gram- 
mar and  cockneyisms  of  my  dramatic 
critic  were  plainly  due  to  his  absorp- 
tion in  high-speed  submarines.  These, 
however,  were  relatively  private  griev- 
ances ;  my  mind  in  a  flotih  took  in 
the  whole  arena  of  public  and  social 
life,  as  affected  by  the  new  craze  of 
motion.  Entire  groups  of  puzzling 
phenomena  were  resolved  in  a  moment. 


The  connection  between  horse-racing 
and  political  bohemianism  was  readily 
explained  by  the  reversion  theory. 
So,  too,  was  the  popular  passion  for 
barbaric  street  shows,  international 
convivialities,  flamboyant  naval  and 
military  displays,  florid  waistcoats, 
and  other  tokens  of  national  taste. 
In  particular,  the  amazing  distortion 
of  woman's  form,  as  seen  in  the 
fashion  plates  of  pictorial  journals  (I 
refer  to  the  presentation  of  her  once 
symmetrical  shape  in  the  guise  of  a 
pigeon-breasted  torso,  or  a  mermaid 
with  the  chest  of  a  spring  pullet 
and  the  tail  of  a  rattlesnake),  was 
evidently  the  result  of  her  former 
pedalling  practices  and  their  recent  de- 
velopment into  automobilism.  Rapid 
flight  through  the  air  on  pneumatic 
tyres  had  naturally  prompted  a  desire 
for  a  bird-like  figure,  and  the  modistes 
with  their  usual  subtlety  had  realised 
the  unspoken  wish.  But  it  is  need- 
less to  multiply  instances  ;  only,  their 
causes  being  now  laid  bare,  the  task 
of  remedy  would  be  the  easier,  and 
the  Seabchlight  would  as  ever  lead 
the  van  of  reform  ! 

I  talked  the  matter  over  with  my 
wife  next  day.  My  dear  Maud's 
experiment  (after  her  Newnham  life) 
of  teaching  butter-making  and  other 
domestic  pastimes  to  the  titled  and 
leisured  classes,  came  to  an  end  with 
our  marriage,  and  her  interests  are 
now  wholly  my  own.  "I  don't  see 
what  you  can  do  about  it,  Peveril 
dear,"  she  said,  slightly  knitting  her 
brows. 

"  Do  !  "  I  exclaimed  with  energy. 
"  We  can  do  everything  !  We  can 
watch  tendency,  point  out  conse- 
quences, prove  the  mental  and  moral 
danger  latent  in  velocity,  alarm  the 
public,  promote  legislation.  It  shall 
be  the  object  of  my  life  (and  the 
Searchlight's)  to  limit  the  speed  of 
balloons  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour, 
motor-cars    to    ten,    and    submarine 


its  to  five ;  also  to  secure  condign 
punishment  for  the  law-breakers  irre- 
spective of  wealth  or  rank.  My  dear, 
you  do  not  know  tho  power  of  the 
press." 

The  history  of  my  influential  journal 
and  its  staff  for  some  time  after  this 
might  bo  described  ajs  exciting  and 
chequered.  Arrayed  against  us  were 
the  stupidity  of  the  man-in-the-street, 
tho  duU  belief  of  the  British  public 
that  everything  is  well  in  the  best  of 
all  possible  empires,  and  the  general 
failure  to  see  principles  of  causation 
in  actual  happenings.  My  proprietors 
were  cast  in  heavy  damages  for  our 
criticisms  on  the  fashion-plates  of 
prominent  costumiers,  for  our  derisive 
remarks  on  tho  production  of  motor- 
car manufacturers  (which  we  likened 
in  appearance  to  automatic  hearses), 
and  for  our  boldness  in  attributing 
the  banal  utterances  of  our  legislators 
to  covert  vehicular  exercise.  But, 
despite  grievous  financial  losses,  we 
stood  to  our  guns.  We  pointed  out 
that  no  commanding  intellect  had 
appeared  in  Britain  since  railway 
trains  had  attained  a  speed  of  sixty 
miles  an  hour  ;  that  Shakespeare 
□ever  travelled  in  his  life  faster 
than  the  famous  butterwoman's  rank 
to  market  ;  that  Bacon  drew  his 
mightiest  inductions  in  the  slowest 
of  ofiBcial  coaches ;  and  that  Marl- 
borough and  Wellington,  Nelson  and 
CoUingwood,  won  their  victories  re- 
spectively on  ambling  nags  and  on 
the  decks  of  heavy,  bluff-nosed  sail- 
ing craft.  We  showed  the  disastrous 
effect  of  thirty-knot  destroyers  on  the 
seamanship  of  their  commanders  ;  but 
all  without  avail.  It  was  not  until 
the  truth  of  our  warnings  had  been 
driven  home  by  repeated  instances  of 
retrogression  on  the  part  of  motorists 
that  public  interest  was  aroused  and 
our  credit  saved. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  more 
than  a  few  of  the  remarkable  cases 


by  which  the  horn  of  Humboldt  Jenka 
was  exalted,  the  fame  of  the  Seabch- 
LIGHT  and  its  editor  established,  and 
the  country  saved  from  approaching 
cretinism.  We  sedulously  aided  the 
police  magistrates  and  the  judges  of 
the  higher  courts  in  their  efforts  to 
convict  the  more  unscrupulous  offen- 
ders ;  one  of  our  staff  (usually  myself) 
watching  the  proceeflings  in  the 
imperial  interests,  while  Mr.  Jenks 
did  the  same  on  behalf  of  science. 
Not  seldom  this  meant  considerable 
danger  to  our  peraons,  cliiefly  from 
the  assaults  of  myrmidons  hired  by 
manufacturers  of  motor-cars  and  their 
appurtenances — tyres,  cranks,  car- 
burettors, and  the  like.  We  cheer- 
fully braved  these  perils,  however, 
though  soon  presenting  tho  bruised 
and  battered  appearance  of  auctioneers 
surrounded  by  contemporary  Pro- 
testant martyrs. 

The  first  indubitable  instance  of 
reversion  that  attracted  public  notice 
was  that  of  an  elderly  gentleman  of 
fortune  who  was  arrested  for  careering 
over  the  country  in  a  motor-car  of 
high  power,  to  the  moral  and  material 
hurt  of  His  Majesty's  subjects.  In 
the  course  of  his  reckless  flight  he 
had  killed  two  pigs  and  a  calf,  over* 
turned  an  old  market  woman,  and 
frightened  three  babies  into  fits. 
When  stopped  by  the  police  he  liad 
given  a  false  name  and  address,  and 
offered  a  large  money  bribe  to  be  let 
off.  In  the  dock  his  appearance  pre- 
sented a  curious  contrast,  his  dress 
being  that  of  a  person  of  cultivated 
tastes,  while  his  countenance  wore  a 
leering  and  loutish  expression. 

"  You  mem  to  be  a  roan  of  wealth 
and  respectability,"  said  the  magis- 
trate. "  How  do  you  account  for 
your  conduct? " 

"  Yer  Hhonner,  it  v/uz  this  w'y," 
answered  the  grey  haired  Jehu  with 
&  sly  wink.  "  Oi  zays  to  the  chofTer 
'  Vour  moiles  a  hower,'  zays  Oi,  an 
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*e  tniatook  it  vor  vnurty.  Zo  hoff  we 
goea,  an'  every  bloutnin'  'o«s,  pig,  an' 
cow,  an'  every  ol'  woman  an'  biby 
kerridge,  along  the  ro'd,  comes  an' 
gets  in  under  our  w'oeU — " 

Here  the  gontloman's  friends,  in- 
cluding his  brother-in-law  (  a  baronet) 
and  his  medical  attendant,  interposed, 
offering  bail  and  sureties  for  his 
future  good  behaviour.  They  ex- 
plained, though  with  evident  embar- 
rassment, that  he  was  a  country  justice 
of  the  peace,  of  good  family  and  educa- 
cation,  of  the  usual  mental  capacity 
of  his  class,  and  of  a  genial  and 
benevolent  disposition.  Unfortu- 
nately, having  much  spare  time  on 
his  hands,  ho  hivd  t^vken  to  motoring, 
And,  from  a  natural  fondness  for 
rapid  movement  (fostered  by  his  old 
fox-hunting  life),  hod  developed  the 
scorching  habit,  which  had  tempor- 
arily unsettled  his  reason.  Ilis  medi- 
cal adviser  would  say  that  complete 
rest  and  confinement  to  the  soporific 
inSaenoes  of  his  park  would  restore 
him  to  his  normal  state  :  meanwhile 
all  the  direct  and  incidental  damages 
of  his  outing  would  be  paid. 

I'his  was  the  oflicial  case :  but 
Humboldt  Jenks,  who  had  followed  it 
with  keen  interest,  explained  its  scien- 
tific bearings.  "  Obvious  atavism  !  " 
he  said.  "I  havo  carefully,  though 
at  the  same  time  privately,  traced  the 
history  of  the  victim  (if  I  may  so  say), 
and  find  that  his  somewhat  remote 
ancestors  were  pig  breeders  of  ques- 
tionable probity  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, a  fact  which  does  not  seem 
known  to  his  family  and  friends.  It 
accounts,  however,  for  the  phenomena 
we  have  observed,  —  his  dialectical 
lapse,  his  bucolic  manners,  and  his 
palpable  moral  obliquity.  With  this 
return  along  the  path  of  human  cul- 
ture, I  perceive  a  tendency  to  direct 
bestial  reversion,  I  should  say  to  the 
devastating  habits  of  the  wild  hog." 

Tlie  next  example  of   public  note 


was  that  of  a  south  African  millionaire 
of  the  name  uf  Rosenbaum,  who  was 
convicted  of  charging  at  full  speed, 
with  the  clatter  of  an  express  and  the 
tooting  of  a  ton-bull  fog-horn,  into  a 
Church  Sunday-school  while  in  pro- 
cession ^vith  parsons,  Imnd,  and  ban- 
ners. He  had  knocked  the  senior 
curate  into  tlie  lady  superintendent's 
arms,  wiped  up  the  road  with  the 
vicar's  cassock,  piled  the  buds  of 
promise  in  a  heap  on  the  infant 
optimists,  and  burst  the  big  drum, 
only  coming  to  a  stand  when  the 
parish  trombone  got  mixed  up  with 
the  motor  gearing.  The  onslaught 
of  his  machine  with  its  be-goggled 
inmates  hud  struck  terror  to  the 
marching  ranks :  "  It  looked  like  a 
coffin  on  w'eels,  with  Bilzebub  and 
all  the  himps  of  'EU  a-sittin'  on  top," 
said  the  eldest  scholar^  a  girl  of  excit- 
able imagination,  in  her  evidence. 
The  great  difficulty  was  to  assign 
adequate  motives  for  the  assault. 
Mr.  Rosenbaum,  who  was  also  a 
member  of  Parliament,  was  certified 
to  be  a  gentleman  of  broad  views  and 
tolerant  of  all  religions,  bis  liberal  if 
somewhat  perfunctory  charity  flowing 
to  all  causes  without  respect  of  creed 
or  race.  Unluckily,  although  sump- 
tuously attired,  he  was  incapable 
while  in  the  dock  of  expressing  him- 
self in  anything  but  an  obsolete  form 
of  Yiddish,  for  which  no  interpreter 
could  be  found.  Here  again  high 
speeds  were  proved  to  be  the  cause  of 
his  downfall ;  but  upon  ample  guar- 
antees and  payment  for  damages 
being  offered  by  his  friends  and  co- 
religionists a  fine  only  was  imposed. 

To  this  case  also  Mr.  Jenks  de- 
voted himself  with  all  the  ardour  of 
science.  "  Here,"  he  said,  "  we  see 
the  same  atavistic  law  at  work.  The 
remarkable  animosity  to  the  Christian 
Church  on  Mr.  Rosenbaum's  part, 
which  puzzled  himself  and  his  fiiends 
as  much   as   the   court,  was   merely 
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the  cropping  up  of  old  racial  and 
religious  hatreds, — a  survival  of  the 
days  of  Ivanhoe,  Isaac  of  York,  and 
Hugh  of  Lincoln.  It  is  the  same 
slipping  down  the  ladder  of  human 
ascent,  while  the  animal  ferocity  of 
his  charge  suggests  the  proclivities  of 
a  rhinoceros." 

If  the  public  viewed  these  and 
similar  cases  with  as  much  amusement 
as  sorrow,  their  sympathie.s  were  deeply 
aroused  by  the  appearance  in  the 
dock  of  a  young  gentleman  of  refined 
though  somewhat  disordered  looks, 
charged  with  scandalous  behaviour  at 
one  of  the  university  towns.  It  was 
proved  that  on  a  peaceful  Sunday 
evening  in  the  long  vacation,  when 
most  of  its  inhabitants  were  gathered 
in  the  ancient  churches  for  which  the 
town  is  famed,  and  the  few  honour- 
men  in  residence  were  devoutly  as- 
sembled in  their  college  chapels,  he 
had  come  bumping  along  the  narrow 
main  street  at  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
bellowing  like  a  bull,  and  trailing  the 
atmosphere  of  an  incensed  polecat. 
Being  opposed  by  authority,  he  had 
successively  (and  successfully)  rammed 
the  chief  constable,  the  vice-chancellor, 
the  senior  proctor,  and  several  fellows  ; 
and  on  the  inevitable  question  "  Your 
name  and  college,  sir  ? "  being  put  had 
returned  a  jeering  and  humorous  reply. 
It  waa  only  from  some  muttered 
references  to  "  Mods  "  and  "  Respon- 
sions  "  that  his  identity  was  inferred  ] 
but  the  academic  jurisdiction  not  ex- 
tending to  members  of  the  sister 
institution,  he  was  turned  over  to 
the  civil  powers  for  trial.  In  court, 
where  he  was  attended  by  his  mother 
and  sisters,  and  other  relatives  of 
aristocratic  appearance,  he  would  only 
answer  the  judge's  questions  with 
hilarious  shouts  of  "  Tally-ho  ;  " 
"Yoiks!"  and  the  "damme'8"and 
other  genteel  profanity  of  an  earlier 
generation,  to  the  inexpressible  grief 
of  his  friends.     The  evidence  showed 


him  to  be  a  promising  Oxford  scholar, 
and  the  scion  of  an  ancient  Border 
family,  a  youth  of  gentle  and  retiring 
disposition  with  a  fondness  for  the 
works  of  Walter  Pater.  In  his  cass 
as  well  alienation  was  duo  to  exces- 
sive speeds,  while  his  vindictive 
feelings  towards  the  rival  university 
soomod  connected  with  money  losses 
on  the  annual  boat  race.  The  judge, 
although  himself  a  graduate  of  the 
insulted  place  of  learning,  generously 
restored  him  to  his  guardians  upon 
the  usual  assurances  being  given.  It 
was  this  patrician  case,  this  awful 
retrogression  in  tone,  taste,  and  man- 
ners, that  chiefly  awakened  the  upper 
classes  to  the  danger  of  thwarting 
the  plan  of  providence  in  the  matter 
of  personal  velocity. 

No  good  would  be  served  by 
further  examples.  Perhaps  the  words 
of  the  commercial  traveller  (in  mineral 
waters),  convicted  of  wantonly  maim- 
ing a  milch  cow  and  a  gentleman 
farmer  in  his  Sunday  outing,  best 
express  the  common  causes  of  fall : 
"  Sabbath  breakin'  and  scorchin'  done 
it,"  he  said  pathetically,  as  he  was 
removed  to  the  cells.  By  far  the 
most  celebrated  as  well  as  deplorable 
public  instance  was  that  of  the 
secretary  of  State  for  the  Agricultural 
Interest,  who,  after  several  mornings 
devoted  to  motor  exercise  at  illicit 
rates,  addressed  the  House  on  the 
subject  of  imperial  reciprocity,  in  a 
condition  suggestive  of  the  three- 
bottle  days  of  Fox  and  Pitt.  But 
over  that  scene  and  the  explanations 
which  followed  a  veil  is  best  drawn. 
I  have  already  said  that  the  cause  of 
law  and  order  triumphed  in  the  end, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Sbabcrlight  and  its  editorial  st&S, 
though  aided  of  course  by  the  scien- 
tific acumen  of  Humboldt  Jenks. 
Some  of  his  generalisations  may  be 
profitably  quoted  in  conclusion  : — 

"  The  effects  of  super-rapid  motion," 
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he  wrot«  Id  the  Scalpkl,  "  are  now 
proved  to  be  distinctly  lowering  to 
moral  and  mental  standards,  tha 
deweai  being  usa&llj  to  planes  of 
leM  advanced  civillaation,  though 
often  to  those  of  savage  peoples. 
(See  SuppiNO  Backwards,  Chapter 
VIJI.)  It  appears  as  if  the  victim 
of  molor-acceleratia,  if  I  may  ao  call 
it,  unconsciously  loses  whatever  gentle- 
manly instincts  and  uprightness  of 
conduct  he  one©  possessed.  Thus,  a 
merabor  of  your  club  who,  in  his 
normal  state,  would  as  soon  think  of 
catting  you  as  of  cutting  his  own 
throat,  will  unhesitatingly  run  you 
down  in  the  street  on  his  automobile, 
and  swear  afterwards  that  he  was 
somebody  else  !  Numberless  cases 
of  the  kind  might  be  adduced.  The 
reappearance  of  brutish  qualities, 
chiefiy  those  of  the  more  combative 
animals,  the  bull-dog,  bear,  bison,  he- 
goat,  etc.  (the  batting  animals  especi- 
ally), has  also  been  a  marked  feature 
of  the  late  velocity  craze.  A  return 
to  barbaric  tastes  in  dress,  both  in 
men  and  women,  was  also  noticeable. 
Another  barbaric  if  not  savage  trait 
wae  and  continues  to  be  a  fondness 
for  loud  and  discordant  noises,  such 
as  the  clanging  of  gongs,  bells,  and 
the  like,  with  the  .screeching,  snort- 
ing, and  bellowing  of  powerful  wind 
instruments ;  these  appliances  being 
universally  attached  to  motor  convey- 
ances and  apparently  yielding  their 
inmates  the  same  pleasure  that  the 
tom-tom  affords  the  native  African. 
Closely,  and  indeed  curiously,  asso- 
ciated with  this  latter  phenomenon 
has  been  a  manifestation  which  I 
may  describe  as  the  right-of-way 
mania.  This  ia  a  surprising  and 
wholly  modern  development  of  the 
idea  of  personal  prerogative  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  the  public  high- 
roads, and  may  be  defined  as  a  belief 


that  the  possession  and  sounding  of 
the  apparatus  just  mentioned  confers 
an  absolute  right  to  all  the  streets, 
avenues,  lanes,  and  crossings  of  the 
kingdom,  urban  or  otherwise.  So 
strong,  indeed,  had  the  conviction 
become  that  it  was  offered  in  the 
courts  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
every  kind  of  bodily  injury  intlicted, 
and  even  for  homicide.  On  this 
interesting  psychological  (or  physio- 
logical) point  I  may  be  permitted 
to  quote  the  words  of  a  dis- 
tinguished occupant  of  the  Judicial 
Bench,  who  enjoyed  unusual  oppor- 
t\mities  for  observation  in  the  late 
cases.  *  The  remarkable  fixity  of  this 
idea,'  says  his  lordship,  referring  to  the 
beUef  I  have  just  mentioned,  '  struck 
my  judicial  brothers  not  less  than 
myself.  The  criminal  who  had  marked 
down  his  prey,  commonly  an  aged  or 
infirm  person  or  an  infant,  invariably 
urged  in  defence  of  his  act  the  ample 
warning  he  had  given  beforehand  of 
his  intention ;  and  I  regret  to  say 
that  learned  counsel  not  infrequently 
made  use  of  the  same  plea.  To 
disabuse  the  public  mind  of  this 
fundamental  error  has  been  the  object 
of  all  the  sentences  I  have  passed ; 
and  if  my  occasional  and  always 
reluctant  iufiiction  of  the  death 
penalty  may  have  seemed  harsh  and 
uncalled-for,  the  present  immunity 
of  street  pedestrians  is  an  abundant 
justification  of  my  course.'" 

To  have  restored  security  to  Britain 
and  Britain  to  security  (using  an 
ancient  formula  slightly  varied)  was 
no  mean  honour,  especially  in  associa- 
tion with  such  distinguished  aids. 
And  it  waa  one,  I  felt,  that  made 
complete  amends  for  all  the  contusions, 
bodily  and  mental,  which  I  bad 
BufTered  in  its  achievement. 

Pevkril  Jolliffe. 


EiOHTEBX  years  ago  (in  Maomil- 
lan's  Magazine  for  September,  1885), 
I  endeavoured  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  British  public  to  the  necessity 
of  some  radical  alteration  in  the  drink 
traffic,  and  from  a  then  recent  ex- 
amination of  a  certain  number  of 
public-houses,  undertaken  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  ordinary  customer,  I 
suggested  that  the  state  of  the 
public-houses  themselves  was  largely 
answerable  for  the  frequent  habit  of 
drunkenness  among  the  poorer  classes. 
"The  first  fault  of  public-houses,"  I 
then  wrote,  "is  that  they  are  con- 
ducted for  profit,"  and  in  the  same 
paragraph  I  proposed  the  "  establish- 
inent  of  places  where  proper  accom- 
modation might  be  provided  for  the 
working  classes  without  any  profit 
being  made  " ;  while  I  suggested  that 
the  profits  which  would  probably 
accrue  from  such  a  system  "should 
be  devoted,  first,  to  increasing  the 
comfort  of  the  place,  and  secondly  to 
help  to  found  similar  establishments. 
Thus  in  time  there  might  be  attached 
to  each  public-house  a  room  for  non- 
smokers,  a  library,  a  reading-room,  a 
public  assembly  room,  etc.,  etc." 

My  scheme  of  reform  met  with  a 
good  deal  of  ridicule  and  contemp- 
tuous criticism  at  the  time  it  was  put 
forward.  In  the  papers  in  which  my 
plan  was  noticed,  I  was  regarded  for 
the  most  part  as  an  enthusiast  and  a 
visionary.  Thus  the  Liverpool  Con- 
BIER  in  a  leader  on  my  article  stated 
that  my  "  intentions  were  of  the  best, 
but  the  practical  objections  to  them 
are  obvious  "  ;  and  concluded  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Mr.  Macnagbten,  in  fact,  is 
a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  unless 


indeed  the  publicans  take  the  hint, 
and  set  to  work  to  make  their  estab- 
lishments more  attractive.  Let  us 
see  that  they  do  not  sell  bad  liquor, 
and  that  they  do  not  connive  at  exces- 
sive drinking.  That  we  can  do ;  but 
all  the  rest  must  be  left  to  the  in- 
fiuence  of  public  opinion  and  private 
enterprise.  The  public  cannot  be  its 
own  public-house  provider." 

Since  1885,  when  the  Livbbpooi. 
Courier  and  other  papers  thus  criti- 
cised my  suggestions  as  impossible, 
there  has  been  a  complete  revolution 
of  public  opinion  on  this  question. 
So  far  from  it  now  being  held  impos- 
sible for  the  public  to  be  its  own 
public-hoiise  provider,  the  principle  of 
municipal  control  as  illustrated  by  the 
Gothenburg  system,  has  become  recog- 
nised all  over  the  world  as  the  one 
practical  plan  of  minimising  the  evils 
of  the  drink  traffic  so  far  successful  j 
while  the  ingenious  contrivance  by 
which  the  retailer  becomes  interested 
in  restricting  so  far  as  possible  the 
sale  of  alcohol  in  favour  of  non-in- 
toxicating beverages  has  been  generally 
adopted  by  the  public-house  trusts. 
Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  ideas 
which  eighteen  years  ago  were  looked 
upon  as  crude  and  fantastic  have  at 
length  become  recognised  as  the  real 
and  necessary  solution  of  the  temper- 
ance problem  ;  and  there  seems  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  movement 
will  attain  even  greater  success,  because 
it  contaiiis  within  itself  the.  two  neces- 
sary requisites  for  scientific  re/orm  oj 
the  liquor  traffic,  namely  (1)  the  elim- 
ination of  private  profit,  and  (2)  the 
sale  of  nothing  but  properly  matured 
and   rectified   Edcohols.     The   import- 
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anoe  of  these  two  principles  in  eon- 
junction  is  hardly,  F  think,  suHicitintly 
recognised  by  the  general  public,  and 
it  is  only  recently  that  even  the 
former  has  received  adequate  recogni- 
tion in  England.  For  our  knowledge 
of  the  latter  wo  are  largely  indebted 
to  the  work  of  continental  scientists 
and  investigators,  whose  researches 
deserve  to  be  more  popularly  known 
in  England  than  has  hitherto  been 
the  case.  Thus  so  far  back  as  1878, 
the  international  congress  held  in 
Paris  in  that  year  for  the  study  of 
questions  relative  to  alcoholism  (as  the 
distinct  disease  brought  on  by  the  use 
of  unrectifiod  alcohol  is  termed)  ex- 
pressed the  desire  that  the  "  various 
governments  should  be  invited,  not 
only  to  prevent  and  repress  the  abuse 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  but  also  to  direct 
their  efforts  to  the  end  that  the 
brandies  destined  for  general  con- 
sumption should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
purified  or  rectified."  Similar  resolu- 
tions were  passed  by  the  succeeding 
congresses  of  Brussels  and  Geneva, 
and  the  hygienic  congress  held  at 
Vienna  in  1887  unanimously  adopted 
the  two  following  propositions:  (1) 
The  control  of  brandies  by  the  State 
before  their  circulation  in  commerce ; 
(2)  the  withdrawal  of  duties  on 
wholesome  beverages,  such  as  wine 
and  beer,  so  as  to  concentrate  all 
fiscal  charges  on  what  are  rightly 
termed  alcoholic  liquors. 

Again,  at  the  international  congress 
of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  held  at 
Buda-Pest,  in  September,  1894,  a 
similar  resolution  was  adopted  and 
confirmed  by  the  general  assemblies. 
The  Lancet  after  quoting  the  resolu- 
tion in  full  remarked,  "  Professor 
Aglave,  Doctor  in  Law  of  the  Paris 
University,  is  in  a  great  measure 
responsible  for  the  above  resolution. 
For  many  years  he  has  travelled  from 
country  to  country,  interviewing  mem- 
bora    of    various    Governments,    and 


collecting  a  large  amount  of  evideno 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the 
beat  way  of  combating  alcoholism  is 
to  insure  the  sale  of  absolutely  pure 
— that  is  to  say  sufficiently  rectified — 
alcohol,  and  that  this  result  can  only 
bo  obtained  by  making  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  alcohol  a  State 
monopoly." 

Theso  and  similar  examples  show 
that  the  extreme  scientific  importance 
of  ensuring  a  supply  of  nothing  bub 
properly  rectified  spirit  has  long  been 
recognised  by  the  highest  continental 
authorities.  It  is  only  of  recent 
years  that  this  principle  has  received 
any  adequate  recognition  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  even  now  the  fact 
that  the  intoxication  produced  by 
improperly  rectified  alcohol  is  a 
totally  different  thing  from  the 
drunkenness  brought  about  by  the 
abuse  of  well-matured  ethylic  alcohol 
is  but  dimly  perceived  by  the  large 
proportion  of  temperance  reformers, 
most  of  whom  are  inclined  to  adopt 
the  extremely  unscientific  attitude 
of  classifying  all  alcohols  in  the  same 
category.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  leaders  of  the 
trust  movement  have  proved  the 
statesmanlike  character  of  their  pro- 
posals not  least  in  this,  that  for  the 
first  time  in  England  a  serious 
attempt  is  being  made  at  temperance 
reform,  not  only  by  removing  the 
incentive  to  pushing  the  sale  of  drink 
by  the  retailer  through  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  admirable  contrivance 
borrowed  from  the  Gothenburg 
system,  but  also  by  ensuring  that 
in  the  houses  controlled  by  the 
various  trusts  only  the  best  alcohc 
is  supplied. 

The  other  and  equally  important 
factor  in  scientific  temperance  reform, 
namely,  the  elimination  of  private 
profit,  though  even  more  prominently 
championed  by  the  pioneers  of  the 
trust  movement,  seems  to  have   me 


with  eome  misapprehension,  not  so 
ranch  from  the  people  at  large  as 
from  the  more  bigoted  representatives 
of  the  teetotal  platform.  Moat  of 
this  misapprehension  seems  to  centre 
on  the  word  profit.  I  have  heard 
objectors  of  tlie  prohibitionist  plat- 
form ask  *'  how  it  is  possible  for  you 
to  say  that  you  are  endeavouring  to 
bring  about  the  elimination  of  private 
profit  from  the  retail  liquor  traffic, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  are 
content  to  draw  a  profit  of  five  per 
cent,  from  that  very  traffic  by  means 
of  trust  houses  ? "  This  question 
shows  such  a  misconception  of  the 
whole  position,  and  it  is  so  important 
that  the  party  from  whose  mouth  it 
comes  should  be  if  possible  persuaded 
to  abandon  the  attitude  of  uncom- 
promising hostility  which  it  has 
hitherto  shown  to  the  trust  scheme, 
that  it  seems  worth  while  incidentally 
to  point  out  the  fallacy  which  under- 
lies their  statement  of  our  position. 

When  we  say  (and  the  writer  can 
claim  to  have  upheld  this  opinion 
for  eighteen  years)  that  public  houses 
should  not  be  conducted  for  profit, 
we  certainly  do  not  mean  that  they 
should  be  conducted  at  a  loss.  Yet 
this  is  what  would  happen  suppos- 
ing the  funds  required  to  purchase 
or  lease  trust  houses  were  to  be 
raised  by  voluntary  subscription  with- 
out any  return  on  the  capital  so 
collected.  The  actual  position  can 
perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by  an 
individual  case.  If  Smith  be  the 
owner  of  £100,  it  is  clear  that  with- 
out the  least  trouble  on  his  part  he 
can  get  a  certain  safe  return  on  his 
money  by  placing  it  at  deposit  in  a 
bank.  The  interest  which  he  will 
derive  will  not  be  high  (let  us  say 
about  three  per  cent.)  but  it  will  be 
both  safe  and  sure.  But  suppose 
that  Smith  being  phUanthropically 
inclined  and  desirous  to  give  practical 
aid  to  a  movement  which  he  believes 


will  solve  the  long  vexed  temperance 
problem,  should  be  willing  to  take  his 
money  out  of  the  bank  and  let  it  be 
utilised  by  a  public-house  trust. 
What  is  his  exact  position?  He 
wishes  neither  to  profit  nor  to  lose  by 
the  transaction.  But  it  is  evident 
that  he  will  lose  by  the  transaction  if 
the  return  wluch  he  receives  is  less 
than  what  he  was  receiving  when  his 
jBIOO  was  at  fixed  deposit,  and  there 
is  nothing  whatever  in  the  natnro 
of  things  to  prevent  this  actually 
occurring  even  now  in  the  case  of 
individual  trust  houses  or  companies. 
It  is  perfectly  possible  even  now  that 
a  trast  may  be  started  in  some  part 
of  the  country  which  will  not  pay 
even  one  per  cent.,  and  when  the 
movement  first  began,  this  possibility 
was  of  course  far  greater.  But  sup- 
posing Smith  should  only  get  one  per 
cent,  on  his  £100,  it  is  clear  that  he 
is  actually  losing  two  per  cent.,  and 
this  contingency,  though  not  so  likely 
now  as  in  the  initial  stages,  may 
always  occur  in  individual  instances. 
Therefore  it  follows  that  there  must 
be  some  margin  of  possible  profit 
to  allow  for  the  margin  of  possible 
loss :  and  that  margin  of  possible 
profit  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
an  insurance  against  the  margin\ 
of  possible  loss.  And  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  extreme  limit  of 
possible  profit  is  five  per  cent,  (or] 
only  two  per  cent,  above  the  abso- ' 
Intely  safe  return  which  the  investor 
could  have  obtained),  and  that,  while 
the  dividend  declared  cannot  exceed 
five  per  c«nt.,  the  directors  may  on 
the  one  hand  make  it  below  that 
figure  of  their  own  accord,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  mere  circum- 
stances of  trading  may  reduce  it  in 
any  year  or  years  to  nil,  the  insur- 
ance margin  certainly  does  not  seem 
an  unreasonably  high  one. 

It   must   be    remembered   that  in 
beginning     their      undertaking      the 
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fuundera  of  the  trost  movement  bad 
to  (*oe  two  oppoaiog  didicaities,  One 
WM  the  unoertaintj  (ospecinUy  in 
view  of  the  huge  artificial  prices  which 
have  to  be  paid  for  existing  licenses) 
that  any  profit  at  all  could  be  made 
from  an  ottempt  to  supply  the  public 
with  as  little  alcohol  as  the  unstimu- 
lated demand  should  require.  It  was 
perfectly  possible  that  from  a  mone- 
tary point  of  ^-iew  such  an  expeiiojent 
would  be  a  total  failure,  and  those 
who  advanced  money  for  tliis  purpose 
at  the  outset  were  necessarily  actuated 
by  the  strongest  philanthropic  motives, 
as  there  was  every  likeliiiood  of  that 
money  being  absolutely  lost.  The 
other  was  the  certainty  that  if  any 
thing  like  an  excessive  rate  of  interest 
— commensurate  in  any  way  to  the 
risk  of  the  original  undertaking — were 
rendered  possible,  a  bitter  outcry 
would  be  raised  by  the  whole  of  the 
teetotal  party.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  riskiness  of  the  experiment  from 
a  financial  point  of  view  in  any  place 
where  licenses  have  attained  an  arti- 
ficial value  and  are  (owing  to  the 
tied  house  system)  hard  to  procure, 
I  may  mention  that  in  Hobart  not 
one  single  business  man  has  applied 
for  shares  in  answer  to  the  circular 
issued  by  the  Hobart  Public  House 
Trust  Association. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that,  so  far  at  least  as  Great 
Britain  is  concerned,  the  risk  which 
was  so  great  and  obvious  in  the 
initial  stages  has  been  largely  reduced 
by  the  successful  manner  in  which 
the  experiment  has  been  carried  on 
for  more  than  two  years.  In  other 
words,  the  insurable  margin  has  cer- 
tainly become  less,  and  in  the  case  of 
new  trusts  it  might  perhaps  be  desir- 
able to  reduce  the  maximum  rate  of 
interest  to,  say,  four  per  cent.,  so  long 
at  least  as  shares  are  easily  transfer- 
able. Otherwise  there  might  be  a 
danger  (though  I  do  not  regard  it  as 


a  serioaa  one)  of  ehares  rising  large! 
above  their  nominal  original  value. 

There  is,  however,  another  method 
by  which  the  difficulty  might  be  solved, 
which  personally  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing would  be  preferable.  I  would 
suggest  that  at  least  in  the  case  of 
new  trusts  all  shares  should  be  r«- 
deemable:  in  rotation  by  Ih^  trustees  at 
par:  and  that  half  the  net  profits 
above  the  five  per  cent,  maximum 
should  bo  yearly  set  aside  for  this 
purpose.  Such  a  development  of  the 
trust  principle  would  have  several 
advantages.  In  the  first  place  it 
would  automatically  prevent  the 
shares  from  rising  above  their  nominal 
face  value.  In  the  second  place  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years'  time  any 
trust  adopting  the  principle  would 
become  absolutely  self-supporting,  as 
all  private  shareholders  would  have 
been  gradually  bought  out  at  par. 
Thirdly,  the  objections  of  conscienti- 
ous teetotallers — such  as  Lady  Henry 
Somerset — to  tlie  spread  of  the  trust 
system  would  I  imagine  be  largely 
removed.  If  each  trust  were  self- 
supporting,  and  no  private  individual 
had  any  interest  in  its  success  (a  state 
of  things  which  would  immediately 
occur  on  the  last  share  being  redeemed) 
I  imagine  that  much  of  the  antagonism 
which  is  being  displayed  on  con- 
scientious grounds  against  our  move- 
ment would  then  disappear.  Lastly, 
by  such  a  development  "  eUminatiou 
of  private  profit "  would  be  absolutely 
and  completely  attained. 

That  all  reasonable  concessions 
should  bo  made  to  secure  the  adher- 
ence of  the  extreme  total  abstinence 
partisans  is  clear  if  we  are  to  make 
that  progress  in  the  future  which  the 
recent  success  of  the  trust  movement 
shows  is  not  unattainable.  For  this 
reason  if  for  no  other  I  submit  that 
a  proposal  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
shares  in  trust  companies  could 
eventually  be  merged  into  a  publio 
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rust  ia  at  least  deserving  of  serious 
consideration.  There  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  that,  if  once  the  opposition 
of  that  party  were  removed,  and  still 
more  if  it  could  be  induced  to  take 
an  active  part  in  furthering  the  trust 
idea,  the  movement  would  advance 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  Such  co-opera- 
tion would  indeed  mean  nothing  short 
of  the  total  extinction  of  the  present 
system  of  private  profit,  and  all 
legitimate  means  should  therefore  be 
used  to  the  uttermost  to  bring  about 
so  desirable  a  consummation.  We 
may  personally  and  privately  believe 
that  the  antagonism  of  that  party  is 
illogical  and  absurd,  but  none  the  leas 
it  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
situation  ;  and  if  any  means  can  bo 
devised  for  placating  its  objections,  or 
still  more  for  rendering  it  an  ally 
instead  of  an  enemy,  they  should 
surely  not  be  neglected. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  a  similar  attitude  of  con- 
ciliation from  the  teetotal  platform  ; 
for,  as  Mr.  Joseph  Rowntree,  the 
joint  author  of  The  Tempbrancb 
Fboblem  and  Social  RsFoaM,  wisely 
remarks  ; 


The  Company  system,  in  one  or  other 
of  its  forms,  has  ....  come  to 
stay.  The  hindrance  at  present  to  its 
wide  extension  arises  from  the  diiQculty 
of  obtaining  new  licenses.  Were  the 
ground  once  cleared  by  the  adoption  of 
a  time-notice  such  as  ia  proposed  by  Lord 
Peel,  the  Company  system  would  pro- 
bably receive  immediate  and  enormous 
expansion.  And  if  the  system  were  once 
established  on  a  wide  scale,  without 
adequate  safeguarda,  legislation  with  re- 
gard to  it  would  become  extremely  diffi- 
cult. ...  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
too  strongly  urged  upon  temperance 
workers,  and  not  least  upon  those  who 
are  hostile  to  the  Company  system,  that 
I  the  question  is  no  longer  whether  there 
shall  be  companies  or  whether  there 
shall  not,  but  it  is  simply  whether  there 
shall  be  companies  under  wise  and 
adequate  control,  or  whether  they  shall 
exist  without  such  control  ? 


It  is  suggested  therefore  that  in- 
stead of  offering  a  general  and  un- 
compromising hostility  to  the  policy 
of  trust  houses,  the  extreme  temper- 
ance party  should  rather  devote  its 
energies  to  endeavouring  to  bring 
about  the  ultimate  extinction  of  pri- 
vate shares,  by  offering  to  co-operate 
on  that  condition,  and  by  refusing 
to  co-operate  on  any  other  terms. 
Such  an  attitude  would  be  a  reason- 
able one,  and  one  with  which  pro- 
bably the  large  body  of  the  nation 
would  agree.  Moreover  the  solution 
is  such  as  the  promoters  of  trust , 
companies  would  hardly  be  inclined 
to  repudiate,  for  it  could  scarcely 
prove  objectionable  to  any  share- 
holders excepting  those  whose  real 
object  in  supporting  the  movement 
consists  in  nothing  more  than  in 
finding  a  safe  and  good  investment 
for  their  spare  capital,  and  in  the 
true  interests  of  temperance  the 
sooner  this  class  of  shareholders  ia 
climated  the  better  will  it  be  for  the 
progress  of  the  movement.  As  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  such  a 
scheme  could  work  I  will  imagine  a 
trust  company  with  a  capital  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  in  twenty  thousand 
one  pound  sliares,  making  fifteen  per 
cent,  net  profit  annually,  which  is  not 
I  imagine  an  impossible  profit.  After 
deducting  five  per  cent,  for  the  share- 
holders, there  would  remain  two  thou- 
sand pounds.  Half  of  this  would  be 
allocated  by  the  trustees  to  objects  of 
public  utility,  while  the  remaining  one 
thousand  pounds  would  be  employed  in 
redeeming  one  thousand  shares  at  par. 
The  result  in  such  a  case  would  be 
that  in  twenty  years  time  the  trust 
would  have  entirely  freed  itself  from 
all  private  obligations,  and  would  re- 
main in  perpetuity  a  public  trust,  from 
whose  conduct  no  private  individual 
would  henceforth  derive  one  penny- 
worth of  advantage. 

Next  to  tlie  establishment  of  trust 
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oompftnica  by  far  the  most  hopeful 
feature  of  the  temperance  oatlook  is 
the  publication  and  wide  circulation 
of  Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sherwell's 
monumental  work,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  take  a  comprehensive  and  scien- 
tific view  of  the  whole  question  of 
licensing  reform,  and  to  treat  the 
subject  in  a  thorough  and  impartial 
manner.  The  various  schemes  of 
temperance  reformers  such  as  local 
option,  prohibition,  high  licensing  and 
the  like  have  been  submitted  to  such 
a  lucid  and  unprejudiced  investiga- 
tion, and  their  relation  to  the  whole 
snm  of  possible  reform  has  been  so 
clearly  and  ably  demonstrated,  that 
a  totally  new  and  in  some  cases  a 
wholly  xinexpected  light  may  be  said 
to  have  been  cast  on  a  problem  which 
before  was  exceedingly  obscure.  This 
obscurity  was  largely  owing  to  the 
fact  that  every  temperance  reformer 
was  inclined  to  regard  his  own  par- 
ticular nostrum  as  the  one  possible 
solution  of  the  question,  and  it  is  on 
enormous  gain  to  have  the  whole  caso 
stated  not  from  the  individual  stand- 
point of  isolated  reformers,  but  from 
the  general  standpoint  derived  by  a 
complete  and  exhaustive  comparison 
of  all  the  schemes  hitherto  advocated 
or  tried  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  There  are,  however,  two 
points  which  it  is  submitted  that  the 
authors  of  Thk  Tempkbanck  Problem 
AND  Social  Reform  have  not  suffi- 
ciently considered,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  at  least  so  far  as  the 
first  is  concerned,  they  may  remedy 
what  I  cannot  help  considering  a 
deficiency  in  a  work  which  is  other- 
wise scientifically  complete^  I  allude 
to  the  fact  that  practically  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  principle  already 
referred  to  in  this  paper  as  having 
long  been  recognised  by  the  highest 
continental  authorities,  namely  :  that 
.one  of  the   first  necessities  of  tem- 


pcranco  reform  is  to  ensure  the  supply 
of  properly  rectified  alcohols.  This 
subject  is  of  such  enormous  import- 
ance, and  there  is  such  abundance  of 
material  to  support  it,  that  it  may 
well  be  hoped  that  in  a  future  edition 
of  their  work  Messrs.  Rowntree  and 
Sherwell  will  devote  at  least  a  chapter 
to  its  consideration. 

The  other  point  to  which  I  wish 
to  refer  is  their  attitude  to  what 
I  may  call  the  interior  economy  of 
licensed  houses.  Thus  on  page  147 
of  the  popular  edition  of  their  book 
the  following  passage  occurs : — 


i 


With  the  main  principle  that  under' 
lies  the  Bishop  of  Chester's  propoBaJs — 
namely,  the  elimination  of  private  profit 
— there  can  be  nothing  but  cordial  agree- 
ment, and  certainly  no  one  in  England 
has  done  more  to  point  out  its  supreme 
importance  and  value.  But  this  par- 
ticular proposal  for  associating  amuse- 
ment and  recreation  with  the  solo  of 
intoxicants  is  not  only  opposed  to  the 
express  recommendations  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Conuuittees  already  quoted 
(pp.  145-6),  but  is  clearly  prejudicial  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  community,  and 
calculated  to  hinder,  rather  than  to 
facilitate,  the  object  it  seeks  to  attain. 

Now  the  actual  text  of  the  Bishop 
of  Chester's  proposals  to  which  thej 
refer  is  given  in  the  following  quota- 
tion : — 

Licensed  victualling  must  change 
hands.  Experience  has  abundantly 
shown  that  private  enterprise  cannot 
bear  the  weight  of  this  vast  national 
responsibility.  The  State,  through  its 
locrJ  authorities  and  insiorumentalities, 
must  with  a  firni  and  bberaJ  hand  under- 
take the  provision  of  houses  of  refresh- 
ment for  the  people,  in  which  alcoholic 
beverages,  though  frankly  recognised,  will 
be  deposed  from  their  aggressive  supre- 
macy and  supplied  under  leas  aeduciwe 
conditions.'  These  conditions  would,  for 
example,  be  comfortable,  spacious,  well- 
ventilated  accommodation  ;  temperance 
drinhs  of  every  kind  brought  well  to  the 
front,  invested  with  prestige  and  ««p- 

'  The  italics  are  my  own. 
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plied  in  the  moht  oonvenient,  atiracUve 
and  inexpensive  way  ;^  the  peouniary 
interest  of  the  managers  {e.g.,  iu  the  form 
of  bonus)  made  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
sale  of  eatables  and  non-alcoholic  bever- 
ages; alcoholic  liquors  secured  against 
aaolberation  ;  newspapora,  indoor  games, 
and,  where  practicable,  outdoor  games 
and  music  provided ;  while  the  mere 
drink- shop,  the  gin-palace  and  the  bar — 
that  ■pemioiovM  inoerntwe  to  drinking 
for  drinking'a  sake — would  be  utterlif 
aboliahed.^ 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  to  say  that 
the  above  proposal  "associates  amuse- 
ment and  recreation  with  the  sale  of 
intoxicants"  seems  hardly  a  fair  or 
logical  statement.  Ifc  would  be  far 
fairer  to  say  that  the  Bishop's  pro- 
posal was  to  "  associate  amusement 
and  recreation  with  the  sale  of  tem- 
perance drinks,"  seeing  that  he  was 
careful  to  state  that  they  are  to  l>e 
"  invested  with  prestige,  and  supplied 
iu  the  moat  convenient,  attractive, 
and  inexpensive  way,"  while  he 
equally  emphatically  assarted  that 
alcohol  is  to  be  deposed  from  its 
supremacy  and  supplied  under  less 
seductive  conditions.  The  whole 
object  of  the  scheme  quoted  is  surely 
to  render  alcohol  as  unattractive  as 
possible  by  providing  counter-attrac- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  by 
making  it  easier  and  cheaper  to 
purchase  non-intoxicants  in  its  place. 
And  how  did  the  Bishop  propose  to 
effeet  this  1  By  abolishing  the  bar  ; 
which  he  calls  "  that  pernicious  incen- 
tive to  drinking  for  drinking's  sake." 

Now  this  (which  all  who  know  any- 
thing of  public-houses  f'nm  th^.  i7i8id9 
will  agree  to  be  one  of  the  most 
desirable  reforms)  is  totally  ignored 
by  Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sherwell. 
The  bar  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the 
index  to  their  book,  and,  though  they 
quote  the  Bishop's  suggestion,  they  do 
not  devote  any  space  to  its  con.^idera- 
tion.     And  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
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moment's  thought  will  prove  that  the 
abolition  of  the  bar  is  really  a  most 
important  element  in  what  Messrs. 
Rowntree  and  Sherwell  over  and  over 
again  assert  to  be  the  main  principle 
of  temperance  reform,  namely  the 
elimination  of  private  profit.  What 
then  is  the  bar,  and  what  purpose 
does  it  serve  in  the  economy  of 
licensed  houses  1  The  bar  is  simply 
the  counter  of  the  ordinary  shop,  and 
it  is  used  for  precisely  the  same 
purpose,  namely  to  display  and  push 
the  'sale  of  the  particular  wares 
stocked.  Thus  in  the  public-house 
the  bar  is  the  counter  at  which 
alcoholic  wares  can  be  most  easilj' 
pushed  ;  and  if  you  abolish  the  bar, 
you  immediately  deprive  the  licensed 
victualler  of  his  principal  means  of 
promoting  hia  trade.  At  present  the 
whole  attractiveness  of  the  ordinary 
public  •  house  ia  centred  round  the 
bar ;  and  the  bishop's  proposal  was 
simply  this — to  remove  the  attraction 
from  the  bar,  and  to  provide  counter- 
attractions,  such  a«  should  convert 
the  public-house  from  a  drinking-shop 
into  what  would  practically  be  a 
non-exclusive  club.  To  those  of 
course  who  believe  that  the  use  of 
alcohol  even  in  strict  moderation  is  a 
deplorable  evil,  even  such  a  proposal 
must  seem  objectionable.  But  so 
long  as  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  are  moderate  consumers  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  so  long  as  in  the 
most  respectable  and  influential  clubs 
alcohol  can  be  obtained  by  those  of 
its  members  who  desire  it,  it  seenu 
absurd  to  endeavour  to  restrain  the 
demand  of  one  section  of  the  people, 
or  to  fancy  that  such  an  object  can 
be  attained.  The  public-house  at  one 
end  of  English  society  represents  the 
club  at  the  other.  In  the  ordinary 
club  of  the  wealthier  classes  alcohol 
is  not  indeed  associated  with  but  is 
obtainable  with  amusement  and  re- 
creation.     This   condition   of   things 
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is  compatible  with  thn  most  perfect 
•obriety  ;  and  as  a  umtlcr  o£  fact 
QOthiag  elite  could  be  tolerated  in  any 
respectable  club.  By  the  abolition  of 
the  bar,  and  by  the  olimiuation  of 
private  profit,  exactly  the  same  state 
of  things  can  be  brought  about  as 
prevails  in  the  ordinary  well-con- 
ducted club,  and  it  Ls  to  be  regretted 
that  the  authuru  of  a  book  which  ia 
otherwise  so  unprejudiced  and  suien- 
tifically  correct,  should  have  on  this 
point  allowed  themselves  to  utter  what 
is  obviously  a  prejudged  tmd  un- 
scientific opinion. 

The  real  fact  is  that  on  this  par- 
ticular point  Messrs.  Rowntree  and 
Sherwell  are  clearly  influenced  by 
mere  hearsay  evidence.  The  know- 
ledge which  they  have  so  laboriously 
and  carefully  collected  with  regard 
to  the  temperance  problem  evidently 
does  not  extend  to  a  personal  expe- 
rience of  the  interior  of  public-houses. 
Now  this  particular  subject  is  one 
on  which  I  can  speak  with  some 
authority.  My  own  interest  in  the 
temperance  problem  has  largely 
centred  in  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge with  regard  to  the  state  of 
public-houses  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  ordinary  frequenter,  and  in  the 
investigation  of  the  actual  conditions 
prevailing  there,  especially  during  the 
evening  hours.  For  this  purpose, 
before  writing  the  article  already 
referred  to,  I  visited  ten  public-houses 
mostly  in  the  metropolis  on  diflbrent 
evenings,  and  stayed  on  an  average 
for  more  than  half  an  hour  in  each. 
Since  then  I  have  largely  extended 
my  examination.  In  all  I  have 
visited  at  least  fifty  different  public- 
houses  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  such  as  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Sheffield,  Leeds,  Halifax,  Hud- 
dersfield  and  London,  especially  in 
the  East  End. 

For  the  latter  purpose  I  stayed 
some    weeks   at   Toyubee   Hall,   and 


was  usually  accompanied  by  one 
or  other  of  the  residents.  My 
method  of  procedure  was  very  simple. 
I  took  off  my  watuh  and  chain^  put 
on  an  old  coat  and  hat,  and  entered 
the  particular  place  which  I  had 
selected  for  my  evening's  visit, 
smoking  a  pipe.  If  I  went  alone 
I  not  only  ordered  a  glass  of  beer, 
but  also  asked  for  the  evening  paper, 
at  which  I  glanced  while  taking 
mental  notes  of  what  was  going  on 
round  me,  the  number  of  persons  who 
came  in  and  out,  and  the  kind  of 
beverage  which  they  ordered.  I  was 
never  in  any  way  annoyed  or  molested, 
and  very  seldom  saw  cases  of  gross 
intoxication.  The  average  duration 
of  my  st^y  in  each  house  was  over 
half  an  hour,  so  that  I  had  abundant 
opportunity  of  examining  the  con- 
ditions of  English  public-houses  on 
the  spot,  and  of  observing  the  con- 
duct of  their  frequenters  ;  while  on 
one  occasion  I  visited  a  public-house 
at  8t.  Helen's  in  Lancashire  on  a 
Saturday  night — when  the  place  waa 
crammed  with  working-men  and  their 
wives,  and  stayed  two  hours  and  a 
half,  being  the  last  person  to  quit  the 
premises  at  closing  time.  I  have  also 
visited  several  of  the  public-houses 
at  Gothenburg  conducted  under  the 
well-known  system  of  that  name ; 
while  during  a  stay  of  more  than  a 
year  in  Germany  I  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  comparing  the  German 
system  with  the  English,  where  my 
task  was  of  course  very  much  easier, 
as  the  better  class  of  houses  are  fre- 
quented by  men  of  all  ranks  of  society. 
In  the  town  of  Weimar,  for  instance, 
the  officers  of  the  garrison  may  be 
seen  seated  at  a  reserved  table  in 
a  well-known  Gaathaus,  using  the 
place  in  fact  as  a  sort  of  club. 

My  own  experience  then,  based  on 
what  I  think  I  may  call  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  this  particular  phase  of 
the  question,  leads  me  to  the  opinion 
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the  view  talcen  by  Messrs.  Rown- 
tree  and  Sherwell  is  not  such  aa  is 
warranted     by    the    actual    facts    of 

kthe  case.  I  am  absolutely  convinced 
that  the  excessive  drinking  which  is 
brought  about  by  the  present  system 
pf  licensed  houses  is  not  due  to  the 
natural  demand  or  thirst  of  the 
customers,  but  is  wholly  and  solely 
due  to  the  fact  (which  only  those  who 
bave  studied  the  subject  on  the  spot 
can  appreciate)  that  every  customer 
who  enters  a  licensed  house  is 
instinctively  made  to  feel  that,  so 
long  as  lie  is  there,  it  is  his  duty  to 
keep  on  drinking  "  for  the  good  of 
the  house,"  I  do  not  of  course  mean 
to  imply  that  the  habit  of  excessive 
di'iaking  is  not  cultivated  iii  time  so 
^^  that  at  length  the  ordinary  fi-equenter 
^Hof  a  public-honse  becomes  accustomed 
^™^to  drink  immoderately  without  ex- 
terior pressure,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  this  habit  is  originally  owing  to 
artificial  conditions,  and  that  when 
once  the  principle  of  the  elimination 
of  private  profit  has  been  thoroughly 
and  everywhere  introduced,  drunken- 
^_  sess  will  die  a  natural  death — so  soon 
^H^s  the  present  generation,  which  has 
^^■Ibecn  educated  up  to  the  habit  of 
^f  excessive  drinking,  has  passed  away. 
Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sher  well's 
opinion  on  this  particular  point  seems 
to  me  to  rest  on  a  double  fallacy. 
First  of  all  they  seem  to  imagine  that 
the  mere  possibility  of  obtaining 
alcohol  necessarily  leads  to  drinking, 
a  proposition  which  the  experience 
of  any  ordinary  man  will  immediately 
disprove;  and  secondly,  that  the 
temptation  to  drink  is  so  great  that 
moderation  must  in  time  inevitably 
lead  to  excess.  Whereas  the  real  fact 
which  leads  to  excess  in  the  ordinary 
public-house  is  not  that  alcohol  is  pro- 
curable, but  that  the  whole  conditions 
of  the  place  practically  force  the 
customer  to  drink  beyond  and  even 
oontrau-y  to  his  natural  desire. 


It  must  not  be  thought,  because 
I  have  dwelt  on  this  particular  point 
at  some  length,  that  I  am  in  any 
way  endeavouring  to  disparage  the 
general  result  of  Messrs.  Ilowntree 
and  Sherwell's  book.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  that  one  of  the  moat 
hopeful  signs  of  the  temperance  outlook 
is  the  appearance  of  a  book  written 
(for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
temperance  literature)  on  a  scientific 
plan,  and  discussing  in  a  temperate 
and  generally  impartial  manner  the 
possibilities  of  reform  on  practical 
lines.  At  present  indeed  the  succesa- 
ful  establishment  of  public  -  bouse 
trusts  and  the  widespread  circula- 
tion of  Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sher- 
well's book  must  be  regarded  as 
the  two  most  hopeful  signs  in  a 
situation  which  has  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  been  full  of  hope. 

It  remains  to  consider  briefly  the 
prospects  of  future  progress.  The 
abolition  of  the  tied  house  .system, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  time-limit 
scheme  of  compensation  are  probably 
the  two  moat  important  goals  at 
which  temperance  reformers  ahoold 
in  the  immediate  future  endeavour 
to  aim.  In  the  beginning  of  last 
century,  in  the  case  of  Cooper  v. 
Twihill,  Lord  Ellonborough,  at  that 
time  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
said :  "  The  whole  of  these  leases,  by 
which  people  of  the  description  of  the 
plaintiff  are  prevented  from  having 
the  article  they  deal  in  from  those 
who  will  serve  them  best,  are  extremely 
injttrioua  to  the  public  interest  and 
welfare " ;  and  it  seems  absurd  that 
so  many  years  should  have  elapsed 
without  anything  having  been  done 
to  render  illegal  by  statute  a  system 
which  that  eminent  judge  so  vigor- 
ously denounced.  It  is  suggested 
that  in  this  particular  respect  the 
mother-country  might  well  follow 
the  example  of  the  colony  of  New 
Zealand,   which   has   for   some  years 
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had  on  her  statute-book  an  act, 
certain  clauaes  of  which  deal  apocifi- 
oally  with  the  tied  house  system. 
Tlie  introductioa  of  a  time-limit 
9oheme  of  compeosation  will,  it  ia  to 
be  hoped,  be  the  subject  of  legislation 
in  Great  Britain  before  long;  and 
if  that  be  the  case,  it  is  practically 
certain  that  the  example  so  set  will 
be  followed  by  the  self-governing 
colonies. 

There  is  one  other  phase  of  reform 
which  seems  to  demand  brief  notice, 
luunely  the  extension  of  the  principle 
of  local  option  to  public-house  trusts. 
Thia  principle  ha.s  already  been  made 
the  subject  of  legislative  enactment 
in  the  Transvaal,  where  the  electors 
have  the  right  of  choosing  between 
prohibition  or  "  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  liquor  traffic  by  trusts  for 
public  purposes."  In  the  case  of 
Messrs.  Lever  Brothers'  model  village 
at  Port  Sunlight,  this  principle  has 
actually  been  put  into  operation  in 
England  as  a  private  experiment, 
on  condition  that  no  license  should 
be  applied  for  unless  seventy-five  per 
oent.  of  the  voters  should  be  in  its 
favour.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
result  of  the  poll  showed  four  hundred 
and  seventy -two  votes  in  favour  of  a 


trust,  while  there  were  only  one 
hundred  and  twenty  votes  cast  against 
it.  Moreover  quite  recently  a  meeting 
of  Scotch  members  of  Parliament  was 
held  at  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
consider  whether  the  principles  of  the 
trust  might  not  be  adopted  in  a 
legislative  enactment  which  should 
give  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  locality 
the  power  by  vote  to  determine 
whether,  if  new  licenses  are  to  be 
created,  they  should  be  granted  to 
individuals  or  public  trusts. 

From  these  considerations  I  think 
it  is  evident  that  the  temperance  oat- 
look  is  more  hopeful  than  it  has  been 
at  any  time  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  At  last  we  have  got  a  practical 
scheme  in  working  operation,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  have  a  basis  of 
scientific  data  to  work  from.  And 
if  the  progress  of  the  next  decade  is 
in  any  way  commensurate  with  that 
of  the  first  two  years  of  the  new 
century,  it  may  well  witness  a  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  solution  of  a 
problem  which  for  so  many  years 
has  seemed  beyond  the  power  of 
solution. 

R.  E.  MAC>fAGHTBN. 

Hon.  Secretai-y  to  the  Tasinanian 
Public-Howie  Trvst  AMOciatimi. 
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Elizabeth  came  out  on  the  top  of 
the  kopje  j  and  while  Keas,  her  one- 
eyed  bony  steed,  cropped  with  a  some- 
what malignant  joy  the  few  blades  of 
the  only  tuft  of  grass  which  survived 
on  the  bare,  leaked  crown,  she  tilted 
forward  the  brim  of  her  soft  hat, 
shapeless  and  drab  from  rain  and  sun, 
and  scanned  anxiously  the  riband  of 
road  which  ran  straight  across  the 
veld  and  turned  along  the  kopje's  feet 
to  the  north.  Her  eyes  brightened 
slowly ;  for,  far  beyond  the  range  of 
European  sight,  they  marked  a 
thickening  of  the  haze  which  meant 
a  cloud  of  dust,  and  saw  that  it  was 
moving  towards  her.  That  dust- 
cloud  meant  news ;  news  of  battle 
and  siege,  ambush  and  skirmish,  news 
perhaps  of  her  father  fighting  with 
Cronje.  She  came  slowly  down  the 
kopje,  holding  back  Keas  who  was 
greedy  for  the  grass  at  the  bottom ; 
for  in  spite  of  his  fine  show  of  ribs, 
of  all  his  ribs  indeed,  it  was  his 
custom  to  eat  steadily  for  fourteen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  At 
the  bottom  she  slipped  out  of  the 
saddle,  loosed  him,  and  sat  down, 
with  her  elbow  on  her  knee  and  her 
chin  in  her  hand,  waiting  for  the 
dust-cloud  to  draw  nearer. 

After  a  little  idle  wonder  about 
the  news  that  was  coming,  whether 
the  Kaffirs  were  right  in  their  story 
of  a  great  Boer  victory,  her  contend- 
ing feelings  about  the  war  began 
their  undying,  harassing  conflict. 
On  the  one  hand  her  mother  was 
an  Englishwoman ;  and,  since  she  had 
always  been  brought  up  among  the 
Boers  of  her  father's  kin,  with  a 
natural    womanly  contrariness    Eliza- 
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beth  had  clung  to  her  mother's  people, 
proclaiming  herself  in  and  out  of 
season,  above  all  out  of  se&9on, 
English  and  not  Dutch.  It  was  the 
nearer  the  truth  and  the  more  natural 
in  that  she  had  been  not  only  her 
mother's  pet  bub  her  intimate  com- 
panion till  her  death  six  years  ago. 
On  the  other  hand,  during  those  six 
years  she  had  been  as  close  a  com- 
panion of  her  father  as  she  had  been 
earlier  of  her  mother,  sharing  with 
him  as  a  son  might  have  done  the 
life  of  the  veld,  going  with  him  even 
on  his  far-away  hunting  expeditions. 
She  loved  the  grave,  ailont  man 
dearly  ;  she  admired  him  greatly ;  she 
had  wept  for  the  first  time  since  her 
mother's  death  when  he  rode  away 
to  the  war  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
mando of  kinsfolk  and  neighbours. 
She  could  not  wish  him  worsted  ;  and 
yet  with  a  stubborn  sentimentality 
she  could  not  wish  him  victory  at 
the  expense  of  the  English,  her 
mother's  people. 

A  faint  creaking  out  on  the  veld 
roused  her  from  her  reverie ;  she 
brushed  her  hand  impatiently  across 
her  eyes,  thrusting  away  the  conflict ; 
whistled  to  Kess  who  trotted  ap  to 
her  at  the  call  ;  mounted  him  ;  and 
cantered  to  meet  the  waggons.  It 
proved  to  be  but  one  waggon,  though 
its  wheels  kept  up  a  chorus  of  grind- 
ing squeaks  and  its  tilt  and  body 
creaked  enough  for  a  dozen  ;  and  in 
it  smoking  stolidly  sat  Piet  Stockvis 
and  young  Piet  Stockvis  his  son, 
neighbours,  and  members  of  her 
father's  commando.  She  greeted 
them,  and  turning  Kess  walked  him 
beside   the   waggon,   clamouring    for 
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nawa.  8be  dragged  it  out  of  thom 
pieoe-meal ;  they  were  willing  enoufch 
to  give  it,  indeed,  but  did  not  know 
how.  Her  f&ther  was  well,  and  the 
war  was  over ;  Cronje  had  beaten 
Mathuen,  and  driven  the  Ro4>inek8 
into  the  sea  ;  the  Rooineka  liad  been 
beaten  at  Stormberg  and  driven  into 
the  sea  ;  Joubert  had  beaten  BuIIer, 
•nd  driven  him  into  the  aea ;  Lady- 
smith  had  fallen  ;  Mafeking  had 
fallen.  For  all  the  good  news  of  her 
father,  Elizabeth's  heart  was  heavy 
within  her. 

She  had  walked  beside  them  two 
miles,  right  to  the  kopjes,  when  of  a 
sudden  there  rang  above  the  sc^ueak- 
ing  and  creaking  a  loud  burst  of 
English  talk.  She  knew  that  it  was 
English,  though  she  did  not  under- 
stand the  words,  as  was  not  unnatural 
seeing  that  the  speaker  was  coaching 
an  eight  from  the  tow-path  of  the 
Isis,  and  his  language  was  exceedingly 
technical  and  bad.  She  pulled  up 
Kess,  wondering,  and  saw  walking, 
or  rather  staggering,  behind  the 
waggon,  tied  to  it  by  a  rope  round 
his  wai»t,  a  tall,  8lim  man  in  a  torn 
khaki  uniform,  the  matted  hair  on 
his  bandaged  head,  his  face,  his 
moustache,  and  stubbly  beard  caked 
with  blood  and  mud  and  dust,  his 
wild  eye  fixed  on  an  imaginary  crew 
at  which  he  roared  without  ceasing. 
Elizabeth  would  have  seen  a  Kaffir  in 
that  plight  with  a  faint  annoyance 
and  possibly  a  faint  pity ;  the  sight  of 
an  Elnglishman,  one  of  her  mother's 
people,  so  treated  scandalised  her 
beyond  words,  outraged  all  her 
womanly  ideas  of  the  conduct  of  war 
between  white  nations  ;  and  she  rode 
to  the  front  of  the  waggon  in  a  flame 
of  rage.  "  Who's  this  you've  got 
tied  to  your  waggon  1"  she  cried 
imperiously. 

'•  That's  our  Rooinek,"  said  the 
elder  Stockvis,  his  simple,  stolid  face 
breaking  into  an  expression  of  gentle 


pride.  "  We  found  him  wandering 
on  the  veld,  and  wo'r9  taking  him 
home  to  show  to  the  little  ones." 

"  Unloose  him  at  once  !  Take  him 
into  the  waggon  !  He's  wounded  ! 
He's  very  ill !  "  cried  Elizabeth. 

"Take  a  cursed  Rooinek  into  the 
waggon  !  Not  I ! "  cried  Stockvis  in 
the  liveliest  surprise  and  disgust  at 
the  suggestion, 

Elizabeth  protested,  argued,  en- 
treated, and  raged  without  stirring 
him  from  his  stubborn  resolves.  At 
last  she  said  firmly,  "  Very  well,  either 
you  take  him  into  the  waggon,  or  you 
stay  here."  She  rode  to  the  head  of 
the  long  span  of  oxen  unslinging 
the  little  Marlin  repeating  rifle 
from  her  back ;  reined  in  Keas,  and 
with  the  rifle  ready  on  her  arm,  sat 
facing  Stockvis  smiling  unpleasantly. 
Stockvis  fumed  and  raged,  swearing 
softly  to  his  son,  grasping  slowly 
the  fact  that  he  was  helpless.  He 
dared  not  touch  Oerrit  De  Ruijter'a 
daughter ;  it  would  mean  shooting 
the  four  Kafiirs  with  him  who  stood 
around  grinning  at  his  discomfiture. 
Indeed,  he  had  no  great  desire  to 
harm  Elizabeth  ;  only  he  was  used, 
in  his  patriarchal  fashion,  to  having] 
his  own  way,  and  was  loth  to  goj 
without  it,  His  son  growled  to  hijuj 
to  yield,  and  take  the  Rooinek  into 
the  waggon ;  but  that  he  would  not 
do.  EUizabeth  smiled  at  his  fuming, 
and  told  him  what  she  thought 
of  his  Christian  charity ;  he  told 
Elizabeth  what  he  thought  of  her 
and  her  upbringing,  and  dwelt  at 
length  on  what  would  happen  to  her 
if  she  were  his  daughter.  At  equal 
length  Elizabeth  thanked  the  Fates 
that  she  was  not  his  daughter ;  and 
all  the  while  they  rated  one  another, 
the  Englishman  behind  the  waggon 
coached  with  a  noisy  vigour  his 
imaginary  crew. 

At  last  it  flashed  upon  Stockvis 
that    bis    furlough   only   lasted   ten 
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days,  and  at  the  same  moment  he 
remembered  that  he  was  not  bent 
with  any  great  seriousness  on  taking 
his  captive  home  to  show  to  the 
little  ones ;  and  he  roared,  "  All  this 
f  ass  about  a  very-damned  Rooinek  ! 
Take  him  yourself !  And  much  good 
may  he  do  you  !  " 

"  Very  good,"  said  Elizabeth,  throw- 
ing her  ritle  over  her  shoulder,  and 
moving  towards  the  waggon.  The 
Kaffir  drivers,  rejoicing  at  the  defeat 
of  their  master,  ran  to  loose  the 
prisoner ;  with  a  shriek  of  agony  the 
wheels  turned,  and  the  waggon 
moved  on.  As  he  passed  her, 
Stockvis  hit  Elizabeth  hard  with  a 
misogynistic  proverb  of  Solomon,  and 
a  text  from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul ; 
and  in  two  minutes  she  was  left  alone 
with  the  prisoner.  Without  a  glance 
at  her  he  coached  away  at  his  eight. 
She  looked  at  him  with  a  knitted, 
puzzled  brow,  as  the  greatness  of  the 
task  of  getting  him  the  fifteen  miles 
daunted  her ;  and  while  with  half  a 
mini!  she  considered  how  she  was  to 
do  it,  with  the  other  half  she  tried  to 
understand  his  oarsman's  giblierish. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
mount  him  on  Kess,  and  she  slipped 
out  of  the  saddle,  and  bade  him  get 
into  it.  He  mounted  readily  enough ; 
and  she  was  pleased  to  see,  though 
she  thought  very  little  of  bis  seat, 
that  he  could  ride.  "With  a  heavy 
heart  she  started  to  lead  Kess.  She 
could  have  ridden  a  hundred  miles 
and  suffered  little  more  than  a 
pleasant  lassitude  from  it ;  but  she 
could  not  remember  ever  in  her  life 
having  walked  four.  Her  heaviness 
of  heart  proved  well  founded  :  the 
ascent  to  the  nek  between  two  kopjea 
tried  her  muscles ;  the  descent  jolted 
her  J  but  it  was  only  when  she  came 
to  the  heavy  going  of  the  karroo  that 
she  understood  the  greatness  of  the 
task  she  had  set  herself.  Presently 
she     foand    also    that    the    homing 


instinct,  so  keen  in  her  on  horseback 
that  it  would  bring  her  straight 
across  thirty  miles  of  the  veld,  was 
by  no  means  so  keen  on  foot,  and 
that  she  had  no  chance  of  moving  on 
a  bee-line.  Her  spirit,  however,  was 
stiff  with  the  resolution  of  two 
dogged  races,  and  for  all  that  her 
calves  were  aching  before  she  had 
gone  a  mile  beyond  the  kopjes,  and 
the  sweat  was  pouring  down  her  face, 
she  plodded  on  with  set  teeth,  her 
patient  eyes  only  raised  from  the 
ground  now  and  again  to  mark  her 
course.  All  the  while  the  Rooinek 
talked.  He  had  given  over  coaching 
his  crew,  but  had  fallen  to  talk  no 
less  incomprehensible  golf-gibberish. 
He  spoke  to  her  now  and  again, 
calling  her  Muriel,  and  reproached 
her  bitterly  for  her  inattention  if  she 
did  not  answer.  Her  head  was  in 
a  whirl  with  the  effort  to  follow  his 
strangQ  talk ;  and  the  effort  seemed 
to  increase  the  weariness  of  her  legs. 
At  the  end  of  five  miles  she  was  for 
the  while  beaten  ;  she  helper!  him  to 
dismount,  and  threw  herself  down 
beside  him.  Tliey  rested  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  set  out  again.  For 
all  that  her  riding-boots  fitted  her 
admirably,  her  feet  were  blistered. 

Suddenly  her  companion  cried, 
"  I've  a  guinea  thirst  on  me  !  Bring 
me  some  whisky  and  potass,  Tomkins ! 
Bring  it  in  a  bucket  1 "  She  under- 
stood him,  roughly ;  but  the  nearest 
spruit  was  at  least  two  miles  ahead  ; 
and  she  bade  him  be  patient  in  vain. 
He  kept  crying,  almost  in  a  wail 
"  I'm  so  thirsty  !  "  or  angrily,  "  Hang 
it  alt,  Muriel,  you  might  get  me  a 
drink  ! " 

She  gave  him  soothing  words,  and 
made  all  the  haste  she  could,  with 
the  result  that  she  reached  the  spruit 
and  the  end  of  her  forces  at  the  same 
moment.  They  climbed  painfully 
down  to  the  water :  recent  rain  had 
swelled    it    to    a    fair    stream :    he 
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tambled  out  of  the  saiJdle,  and  drank 
like  a  horee.  She  was  sure  that  it 
waa  bad  for  his  fever ;  but  she  was 
too  weary  to  stop  him.  She  washed 
the  dost  oat  of  her  mouth  and 
eyos ;  made  up  iter  mind  that  the 
delirious  Englishman  did  not  matter, 
and  pulling  off  her  boots  let  her 
feet  dangle  in  the  rushing  water. 
Then  she  considered  what  to  do  :  she 
waa  seven  miles  from  home,  her  legs 
would  not  carry  her  another  mile 
and  night  was  not  an  hour  ofil 
There  wiw  nothing  for  it  but  to  leave 
the  Englishman,  ride  home,  and 
return  with  another  horse.  She 
must  chance  his  wandering  away. 
No :  she  would  not  chance  it ;  she 
tied  him  to  a  tree. 

In  a  trice  she  was  in  the  saddle ; 
Kees,  assured  that  he  was  galloping 
towards  mealies,  stretched  himself 
out ;  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
she  reached  Vrengderijk,  her  father's 
homestead.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
rode  out  of  it  on  a  fresh  horse,  lead- 
ing another,  and  three  long-legged 
Kaffirs  came  pelting  after  her  at  their 
amazing  speed,  She  galloped  hard 
till  the  sudden  night  fell ;  and  then 
through  the  deepest  darkness  of  the 
night,  the  hour  after  sunset  when  the 
black  veld  veritably  soaks  up  the  star- 
light, she  rode  very  warily,  letting 
the  horses  smell  their  way  past  the 
ant-hills  which  are  so  much  more 
dangerous  than  any  rabbit-hole.  Now 
and  again  she  cried  back  a  long  ring- 
ing cry ;  and  after  a  while  the  panting 
Kaffirs  came  up.  The  darknes.s  was 
nothing  to  them :  in  half  an  hour  they 
brought  her  to  the  spruit;  and  they 
had  not  moved  down  it  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  when  they  heard  the  Rooinek 
singing  John  Pekl  cheerily.  She 
sent  the  Kaffirs  down  to  bring  him 
up;  and  in  an  hour  she  had  him  safe 
at  Vrengderijk. 

For  the  next  ten  days  she  fought 
an  untiring  battle  against  his  fever : 


a  ballet  had  ploughed  a  neat  furrow 
along  the  side  of  his  skull  a  full  sixth 
of  an  inch  deep.  Day  and  night  she 
nur&ed  him,  aided  only  by  two  stupid 
Kaffir  women  who  watched  him  daring 
her  brief  snatches  of  sleep.  And  when 
on  the  tenth  day  his  fever  left  him, 
Elizabeth  cried.  He  was  quick  in 
recovering  from  his  weakness ;  but 
during  the  first  days  of  it  Elizabeth 
hung  over  him  as  a  mother  over  her 
child.  She  felt,  indeed,  that  he 
belongetl  to  her ;  and  in  truth  she 
had  snatched  him  from  his  enemies, 
and  by  the  most  painful,  prolonged 
efforts  had  dragged  him  back  from 
more  than  half-way  down  the  path 
to  death.  This  illusion  of  maternity 
was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
Mauser  bullet  which  had  furrowed  his 
skull  had  dashed  more  than  twenty 
years  out  of  his  life.  His  first  utter- 
ances were  those  of  a  child  of  seven, 
hU  chief  emotion  was  the  vivid, 
changing  curiosity  of  a  child  among 
strange  surroundings.  When  he  came 
to  his  senses,  Elizabeth's  first  que.stion 
— and  she  held  her  breath  when  she 
asked  it — was,  "Who  is  Muriel?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said,  after 
thinking  a  little  whila  "  I  never 
heard  of  him." 

Elizabeth's  gasp  of  relief  was 
almost  a  groan.  Then  she  drew 
from  him  a  child's  account  of  himself. 
His  name  waa  Antony  Arbuthnot. 
He  lived  in  a  house  in  a  park  with 
papa  and  mamma  and  sissy.  He  had 
a  pony  called  Taffy,  a  dog  called  Gyp, 
and  four  rabbits.  He  did  not  know 
the  name  of  the  house ;  his  papa  was 
called  Antony,  his  mother  Hetty. 
Every  fresh  gap  in  his  memory 
warmed  Elizabeth's  heart  with  a 
fresh  joy ;  it  seemed  to  make  hira 
more  her  own. 

She  set  herself  to  teach  him  with  a 
mother's  zest;  and  out  of  a  curious 
jealousy  of  his  past  she  taught  him 
for  the  most  part  Dutch.     He  was 
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^"  quick  to  ieam  :  with  the  ignorance 
I  of  a  child  he  had  a  full-grown  brain. 
His  memory  worked  in  strange  ways  : 
he  did  not  know  the  use  of  a  rifle  ; 
but  when  he  had  seen  it  fired  he 
proved  himself  an  adept  in  its  use. 
The  first  time  a  horse  was  brought 
round  for  him  to  ride  he  was 
frightened  of  it,  and  clutched  Eliza- 
beth for  all  the  world  like  a  terrified 
child ;  but  no  sooner  had  she  coaxed 
him  into  the  saddle  than  his  fear 
vanished  and  be  showed  himself  an 
excellent  rider,  for  all  his  English 
seat  which  she  so  despised.  He  began 
very  soon  to  ride  with  her  about  the 
business  of  the  farm,  seeing  to  the 
proper  grazing  of  the  sheep  and  cattle 
and  horses,  the  cultivation  of  the 
mealies,  the  plucking  of  the  ostriches. 
Sometimes  he  would  seem  to  grow 
aware  of  the  gaps  in  his  memory ; 
and  of  himself,  assuredly  at  no 
prompting  of  hers,  would  strive  pain- 
fully to  fill  them.  He  paid  always 
for  the  attempts  in  racking  head- 
aches. In  a  few  weeks  from  his 
recovery  from  his  wound  his  mind 
had  grown  to  man's  estate. 

Then  thoj  fell  in  love  with  such  a 
love  as  might  have  brightened  Eden 
before  the  fall.  Thoir  passion  was  the 
natural  fusion  of  two  tender,  ardent 
natures,  quickened  neither  by  vanity, 
jealousy,  nor  the  desire  for  mastery. 
Elizabeth  had  grown  up  as  innocent 
as  Eve ;  for  since  her  mother's  death 
she  bad  enjoyed  the  companionship 
of  none  of  her  own  sex ;  and  she 
was  not  the  girl  to  let  the  Kaffir 
women  talk  to  her  of  any  other  than 
household  affairs.  Her  cousins  of 
Weltevreden  and  the  Schommels  of 
Rusthof,  the  only  near  farms,  were 
all  men  or  boys ;  and  her  father  had 
discouraged  them  from  hanging  about 
her,  as  they  were  ready  enough  to 
do,  for  be  was  resolved  to  keep  his 
daughter  as  long  as  be  could.  She 
had  then  scarcely  dreamed  of   love ; 
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and  marriage,  the  fixed  fate  of  all 
women  in  that  patriarchal  land, 
seemed  to  her  but  a  far-away  thing. 
And  Antony,  owing  to  the  happy 
loss  of  twenty  years  of  his  life,  could 
have  walked  an  equal  with  the  sinless 
Adam.  Its  very  vagueness  probably 
deepened  their  passion.  Elizabeth 
was  dimly  aware  that  it  waa  love 
that  troubled  her,  but  always  she 
thrust  away  a  clearer  knowledge  in 
an  inexplicable  faint  fear  born  of 
of  some  elemental  instinct  ;  Antony 
lived  in  a  bewilderment  that  was  half 
a  delight.  Their  days  were  pleasant 
enough  :  there  was  much  to  do  and 
to  talk  about.  Thoir  trouble  came  on 
them  in  the  evenings,  when  they  sat 
on  the  broad  verandah,  looking  over 
the  dark  veld.  Their  talk  of  the 
doings  of  the  day  would  die  down, 
and  they  would  sit  in  rich  silences 
filled  with  half -seen  visions,  broken 
by  rare  murmurs.  Either  was  happy 
in  the  sense  of  the  other's  nearness ; 
the  eyes  of  either  wandered  always 
from  the  veld  and  the  stars  to  the 
other's  obscure  face;  but  both  were 
oppressed  by  the  desire  which  some- 
times grew  an  aching,  to  unburden 
their  loaded  hearts  of  feelings  utterly 
beyond  their  power  to  express. 

There  is  no  knowing  how  Antony 
was  inspired  to  kiss  her  :  it  may  b« 
that  some  memory  of  kissing  bis 
mother  in  his  childhood  taught  him  j 
it  may  be  that  some  strong  desire 
for  the  touch  of  his  lips,  deep  down 
below  knowledge  in  Elizabeth's  heart, 
infected  him ;  it  may  have  been  a 
sudden  whisper  of  nature  herself. 
But  one  night  after  happy,  troubled 
hours  on  tbe  verandah  as  they  rose 
to  go  to  bed,  in  the  darkne.ss  she 
stumbled  against  him.  On  the  instant 
he  threw  a  clumsy,  trembling  arm 
round  her,  and  touched  her  cheek 
clumsily  with  his  lips.  For  a  breath 
she  leaned  against  him,  inert  and 
quivering,  then  without  a  word  she 
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broke  aw&j,  ran  to  her  room,  and 
threw  hemelf  on  the  bed,  Mobbing  in 
a  taoralt  of  joy,  amasement  and  fear. 
Fie  dropped  back  into  hia  chair  in  a  be- 
wildered trouble  hardly  lem  than  hers. 

When  they  mot  next  mciming, 
ibey  were  indeed  ill  at  ease.  Neither 
oould  meet  tiie  other's  eye;  Eliza- 
beth's face  was  a  flame  of  blashes, 
and  Antony's  tan  was  deepened  to 
a  brick-red.  Their  words  halted  on 
their  tongues,  and  died  away.  Their 
uneasinoos  with  one  another  lasted 
through  the  day ;  but  ae  they  came 
riding  home  at  sunset,  their  eyes 
were  shining,  Antony's  very  brightly, 
Elizabeth's  with  a  lesser  light,  at 
the  thought  of  the  coming  hours  on 
the  verandah.  But  even  there,  in 
the  heartening  darkness,  they  were 
ilJ  at  ease  fi^r  a  while.  Then  Antony's 
ooorage  came  to  him,  he  drew  his 
chair  to  her.<»,  and  put  his  arm  round 
her,  and  kissed  iier  again.  Elizabeth 
trembled  j  but  she  did  not  shrink 
from  his  lips;  and  he  lifted  her  on 
to  his  knee,  and  kissed  her  again  and 
again.  Presently  they  were  babbling 
like  children  over  their  wonderful 
discovery ;  and  the  feelings  of  their 
hearts  found  at  last  something  of  an 
expression.  The  next  day  they  rode 
through  a  new  world  stamped  afresh 
in  the  mint  of  its  maker ;  and  that 
night  Elizabeth  prayed  that  Antony 
might  never  remember  his  past,  or 
Muriel. 

For  a  few  days  they  lived  in  this 
golden  world,  mapping  out  a  golden 
future  when  Gerrit  de  Ruijter  should 
come  back  from  the  war,  and  they 
should  marry.  At  times  the  dread 
of  his  remembering  a  past  that  would 
teai'  him  from  her,  would  chiLl  for  a 
breath  Elizabeth's  glow ;  but  on 
Antony  all  skies  smiled.  Ko  faint 
distant  thunder  of  the  war  marred 
their  serenity  ;  for  Elizabeth  rode  no 
more  for  news  to  the  track  of  the 
world. 


Then  the  world  found  them  oat. 
One  day  as  they  wore  driving  a  herd 
of  sheep  to  fnsh  pasturage,  they  saw 
a  horseman  riding  towards  them 
across  the  veld,  and  as  he  came  up 
to  them  Elizabeth  recognised  in  the 
squat,  square-faced,  pig-eyed  boy  of 
fourteen,  who  belaboured  cruelly  his 
jaded  mare,  Frits  the  youngest  of  the 
Schommels.  He  reined  up  twenty 
yards  from  them,  looked  them  over 
with  an  impudent  stare,  and  said 
with  a  malicious  laugh,  "  So  that's 
your  Rooinek,  Betje !  You  -won't 
have  him  long.  We're  tired  of  your 
disgracing  the  country  side  riding 
about  with  a  cursed  Englander ;  and 
to-morrow  we're  coming,  I,  and  father, 
and  Hans,  and  all  of  us  to  hang  him. 
And  Hans  is  going  to  marry  yoa. 
He'll  sjambok  your  cursed  English 
notions  out  of  you :  he  says  be 
will !  " 

Elizabeth  was  white  with  anger 
and  sudden  fear,  but  she  cried  fiercely 
enough,  "  The  Schommels  have  inter- 
fered with  the  de  Ruijters  before 
now,  and  it  was  the  Schommels  who 
were  hanged  !  " 

"  Times  are  changed,  Betje  !  "  cried 
the  boy  with  another  laugh.  "  You 
haven't  heard  the  news :  Cronje  is 
captured,  and  your  father  and  your 
cousins  are  prisoners.  Hans  is  going 
to  marry  you — after  we've  hanged 
that  cursed  Rooinek — whether  you 
like  it  or  not ;  and  Vrengderijk  will 
some  day  belong  to  the  Schommels. 
We've  wanted  it  long  enough."  Then 
Elizabeth's  face  frightened  him  ;  he 
swung  round  his  mare ;  and  rode  for 
all  he  was  worth.  She  was  in  two 
minds  whether  to  ride  after  him  and 
thrash  him  :  indeed,  she  sent  Kess  a 
few  strides  after  him,  then  pulled  up, 
and  turned  him  homewards. 

She  rode  homo  with  her  head  high, 
but  with  fear  knocking  at  her  heart. 
The  Schommels  were  the  black  sheep 
of  the  country-side.    Their  long  record 
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of  atrocious  brutalities  to  the  natires, 
their  slaves  or  the  tribes  who  had 
once  lived  near  them,  appalled  even 
their  neighbours,  tolerant  as  they 
were  in  such  matters.  What  was 
worse  they  were  incurable  horse- 
thieves  and  cattle-thieves,  crimes  un- 
forgivable in  that  pastoral  land ; 
and  no  decade  during  the  last  fifty 
years  had  passed  undistinguished  by 
the  hanging  of  Schommels  by  their 
goaded  neighbours.  She  knew  them 
to  be  as  good  as  their  threats ;  and 
knew  very  well  that  she  must  die 
sooner  than  fall  into  their  hands. 

Antony  listened  with  a  very  grave 
face  as  she  told  him  of  their  danger  ; 
but  when  she  had  done,  he  only  said 
with  the  cheery  air  of  an  older  man, 
"  It  was  a  good  thing  that  that  boy 
must  brag  of  what  they  were  going 
to  do.  We  will  fight  them."  And 
for  the  first  time  Elizabeth  knew 
that  ho  was  stronger  than  she;  and 
the  knowledge  warmed  her  heart. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  home, 
they  set  about  turning  the  house  into 
a  fort  ]  no  very  difficult  matter,  for 
the  Bechuana  border  was  not  far 
away,  and  it  had  been  built  in  the 
days  of  many  raids.  Antony's  cheer- 
fulness, his  boyish  joy  at  the  prospect 
of  a  fight  kept  Elizabeth's  courage 
high  ;  he  helped  with  the  defences  : 
and  it  was  on  his  suggestion  that  she 
despatched  a  Kaffir  to  Weltevreden 
with  a  letter  asking  help  on  the 
chance  that  one  or  more  of  her 
cousins  might  be  home  on  furlough, 
looking  after  the  farm.  Later  three 
more  Kaffirs  followed  him  driving 
thither  the  best  of  the  cattle  and 
the  horses.  But,  when  all  their 
measures  had  been  taken,  in  the 
reaction  from  the  bustle  Elizabeth's 
heart  began  to  sink.  She  and 
Antony  supped  in  the  big  kitchen, 
and  he  saw  to  it  that  she  made  a 
good  supper.  They  talked  for  a 
while   after    it   of    her    father    and 


cousins,  prisoners  of  the  English : 
their  fate  touched  her  but  little ; 
Antony  filled  all  her  mind.  Soon, 
seeing  how  weary  her  forebodings 
had  made  her,  he  sent  her  to  bed  ; 
and  as  she  bade  him  good-night,  she 
clung  to  him  a.s  though  she  would 
never  let  him  go. 

They  were  about  betimes,  looking 
to  the  defences  and  instructing  the 
defenders.  They  armed  seven  Kaffirs 
with  old  weapons,  Enfields,  Snidors, 
and  the  like.  There  was  little  likeli- 
hood of  their  hitting  anything;  but 
they  made  a  show  of  strength,  and 
their  guns  would  make  a  noise. 
They  relied  on  his  Martini  and  her 
Marlin.  After  daybi-eak  Elizabeth 
kept  an  eye  towards  Weltevreden ; 
but  no  succouring  hoofs  stirred  the 
dust.  An  hour  after  dawn  they  saw 
a  dust-cloud  on  the  Rusthof  side. 
For  a  while  it  drew  near  very  slowly; 
then  of  a  sudden  it  quickened  ;  and 
at  a  mile  away  a  band  of  horsemen 
burst  from  it,  and  rode  hell  for 
leather  for  the  house.  In  throe 
minutes  the  Schommels  and  their 
Kaffirs  galloped  whooping  into  the 
garden,  and  pulled  up  before  the 
door. 

Their  whooping  ceased  suddenly  at 
the  aspect  of  the  house.  They  had 
looked  to  surprise  it ;  for  Frits  had 
far  too  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the 
temper  of  his  family  to  tell  them 
of  his  warning  indiscretion.  But 
Vengderijk  with  its  closed  door  and 
heavily  shuttered  windows  showed 
no  fluttered  air.  They  drew  together 
muttering  their  wonder. 

Antony  and  Elizabeth  were  looking 
down  on  the  frowsy,  unkempt,  pig- 
eyed  crew  from  an  upper  window, 
and  he  was  asking  eagerly  which  was 
Hans.  "  The  man  on  the  right  of 
the  old  man,"  said  Elizabeth,  and 
threw  back  the  shutter. 

At  the  sight  of  her  the  Schommels 
cried  out  with  one  voioe ;  and  Hans, 
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t4»eir  butnotirifjt,  sent  them  into 
hoarse  hollows  of  laufrhter  by  roaring, 
"  Ach  !     My  lieautlful  bride  !  " 

Elixubeth  waited  till  the  din  died 
down  ;  then  she  said,  "  What  do  you 
wantl" 

"  We've  come  for  that  very-damned 
Rooinek  of  yours,"  said  old  Schommel, 
a  blear-eyed  old  rogae  with  the  brutal 
face  of  a  buSalo  bull. 

"  Well,  you  won't  have  him,"  said 
Elizabeth  quietly. 

A  sudden  sonse  of  unlooked-for 
difficulties  suffused  the  wits  of  the 
old  man ;  he  swore  savagely ;  and 
yelled,  "  Open  the  door,  you  jade ! 
Open  at  once,  or  it'll  be  the  worse 
for  you  ! " 

"  Open  the  door,  or  you'll  taste  my 
sjambok  beforo  we're  married  as  well 
as  after  ! "  roared  Hans. 

Elizabeth's  clear  laugh  cut  like  a 
whip-lash.  One  cried  to  burst  in  the 
door,  another  to  shoot  the  jade, 
another  to  shoot  the  Rooinek ;  then 
all  suggestions  were  drowned  in  a 
storm  of  cursing.  In  the  midst  of 
the  uproar  the  ingenious  Frits  slipped 
off  his  horse,  and  screened  by  his 
excited  family,  fired  at  Antony. 
The  bullet  ripped  a  piece  out  of  his 
tunic ;  on  the  instant  he  fired  back, 
and  smashed  Haus's  right  arm  just 
below  the  shoulder,  as  Elizabeth 
slammed  to  the  shutter.  The  Schom- 
mel  Kaffirs,  headed  by  old  Schommel, 
bolted  for  the  trees  3  his  slower  off- 
spring were  staring  at  Hans  writhing 
and  shrieking  on  the  ground,  when 
four  horsemen  came  quietly  but 
swiftly  round  the  corner  of  the  house, 
and  a  stern  voice  roared,  "  Drop  those 
rifles  !  " 

The  slow  Schommels  swung  round 
to  find  Gerrit  de  Ruijter  and  his  three 
nephews  from  Weltevreden  looking 
at  them  down  their  rifle-barrels  ;  they 
had  acted  on  inaccurate  information. 
Their  mouths  opened  slowly ;  then 
with  one  grant  they  let  their  rifles 


fall.  There  came  a  curse  from  old 
Schommel  among  the  trees ;  and  in 
a  breath  he  was  clattering  over  the 
veld,  his  Kaffirs  after  him, 

Elizabeth  and  Antony  ran  down 
and  unbarred  the  door;  the  Kaflirs 
ran  out  and  pulled  the  young  Schoni- 
melsj  off  their  horses  ;  and  she  had 
her  arms  round  her  father's  neck,  and 
was  kissing  him.  While  the  Kaffirs 
bound  the  Schommels,  they  went  into 
the  house  all  talking  together.  Qerrit 
listened  to  Elizabeth's  story  with  a 
very  angry  face ;  his  nephews  with 
the  impetuous  generosity  of  youth 
were  for  hanging  the  Schommels  then 
and  there  ;  but  pre.sently  they  agreed 
that  they  had  better  breakfast  first, 
and  occupy  their  cooler  hour  of  diges- 
tion dealing  with  them.  It  was  a 
pleasant  meal  :  the  returned  warriors 
had  their  fights  to  tell  of.  They  had 
left  Delarey's  force  after  his  failure 
to  relieve  Cronjej  they  seemed  far 
more  incensed  against  the  Transvaalers 
and  the  Hollanders  than  against  the 
English ;  and  declared  that  they  had 
come  back  to  abide  peacefully  on 
their  farms,  weary  of  playing  the 
catspaw  to  leaders  who  had  every- 
thing to  get  out  of  the  fire.  They 
heard  with  simple  wonder  Elizabeth's 
story  of  Antony  and  his  loss  of 
memory ;  her  father  treated  her 
foundling  with  a  kindly  courtesy  ; 
only  Dirk  de  Ruijter,  who  had  always 
seen  himself  her  natural  husband, 
grew  a  little  sullen  when  he  saw  how 
her  eyes  rested  on  the  stranger. 

Humanised  by  the  abundant  break- 
fast, they  were  more  inclined  to  leni- 
ency with  the  Schommels.  They 
were  tied  up  one  by  one,  and  a  stout 
Kaffir  gave  them  fifty  lashes  apiece 
with  a  sjambok.  Frits  in  considera- 
tion of  his  attempt  to  murder,  en- 
joyed an  equal  punishment  with  his 
brothers.  "Then  escorting  the  wounded 
Hans,  mounted  on  Frits's  old  mare, 
they  started    on  foot  for  Rusthof,  a 
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sore,  dejected  band,  bearing  word  to 
their  father  that  Oerrit  de  Ruijter 
would  huut  him  down  as  soon  as  ho 
had  the  leisure.  Tlieir  rifles  and  the 
other  horses  were  confiscated. 

In  the  afternoon  his  nephews  rode 
away  home,  and  Gerrit  atid  Elizabeth 
rode  round  the  farm,  for  he  was  eager 
to  learn  how  it  had  fared  during  his 
absence.     As    they    came    back,    she 
told  him  of  her  love  for  Antony.     He 
heard  her  gravely,  and  said  that  there 
was  no  reason  for  haste,  that  he  must 
consider   the   matter ;    but    she   had 
made  it  clear   to  him  that   her   love 
and    her   happiness    were    one.     Her 
coafe^sioa  distressed  him,  for  he  had 
looked    to    have    her    to    himself    for 
some  years  yet.     Again  the  notion  of 
her    marrying    an    Englishman    was  „ 
strange  and  discomfiting  to  him,  since 
he    had    always  looked  upon    her    as 
sure  to  marry  her  cousin  Dirk.     See- 
ing her  with  this  foreign  lover,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  ho  felt  some 
of  the  feelings  of  Lambro.     For  days, 
however,  he  said  nothing,  but  watched 
Antony   and   the  girl   carefully ;  and 
little  by  little  his  repugnance  to  their 
marrjHng  began   to  wear  away.     He 
was    growing    to    like    Antony :     his 
simplicity  was   after  his  own   heart, 
and  his  cheerfulness,  his  boyish  jokes 
were   as   pleasant   as   they  were  un- 
familiar to  him.     He  found  that  he 
would  make  in  time  a  very  shrewd 
farmer.     He   was  beginning   to   feel 
that  if  he  had  a  son,  he  would  have 
liked    him    such   a   one  as   Antony. 
He   grew  sure  that  he   might    trust 
him  with  Elizabeth's  happiness  ;  and 
presently   he   began   to   see  that  by 
securing  her  happiness,  he  would  be 
securing  his  own.     He  had  taken  it 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  she  would 
one  day  marry  his  nephew  Dirk  ;  it 
had   seemed   the  best  that  could   be 
done  for  her,  but  he  had  sore  doubts 
of    the    result.       Dirk   was   a    good 
enough   fellow,   but  pig-headed,   and 


gifted  with  a  great  sense  of  his  own 
importance,  qualities  which  would 
accord  ill  with  Elizabeth's  spirit. 
Antony  showed  no  weakness  of  will, 
but  he  showed  a  far  better  temper. 
Again  if  she  married  Antony,  he 
would  not  lose  her :  they  would 
naturally  live  at  Vrengderijk.  At 
last  he  made  up  his  mind  that  they 
should  marry. 

At  first  Elizabeth  had  watched  him 
anxiously ;  but  little  by  little  she  had 
grown  at  her  ease,  and  again  she  gave 
her  heart  full  play.  After  a  while 
it  was  curious  how  little  of  a  restraint 
that  grave  and  silent  man  became 
upon  their  love-making.  On  the 
verandah  in  the  evening  they  babbled 
their  childish  lovers'  talk  as  though 
he  had  been  a  hundred  miles  away, 
and  not  smoking  thoughtfully  within 
a  few  feet  of  them.  Only  Antony 
was  very  quiet  taking  her  on  to  hia 
knee,  and  their  kisses  made  no  sound. 
After  all  the  noiseless  kisses  last 
longer.  Gerrit  de  Ruijter  liked  it: 
coming  of  a  silent,  self-contained  race, 
he  had  never  been  able  to  make  love 
to  his  wife,  and  their  love-making  waa 
something  of  a  revelation  to  him  ;  he 
heard  the  dumb  feelings  of  the  swell- 
ing heart  of  his  youth  find  a  proper, 
spontaneous  expression  on  the  easier 
tongues  of  these  children.  As  he 
rode  about  the  farm,  he  found  himself 
repeating  their  phrases  with  a  slow 
smile  of  supreme  delight  in  them. 

Then  one  day  he  said  to  Elizabeth, 
"  When  are  yon  and  Antony  going  to 
get  married  f " 

"0-h-h.  I— I— don't  know,"  she 
stammered  with  a  great  flush.  In 
answer  to  the  same  question  Antony 
said  promptly,  "  To-morrow." 

In  his  slow,  methodical  way  Gerrit 
set  about  arranging  matters  so  that 
the  marriage  must  be  good,  for  he 
knew  something  of  the  difference  of 
the  marriage  laws  in  different  coun- 
tries.    Antony  became  a  burgher  of 
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the  Free  State  with  very  little  delay  : 
in  auoh  a  matter  Qerrit  de  Ruijter 
was  a  Dame  to  conjure  with.  Id  the 
distroM  of  the  country  it  seemed  no 
time  for  a  festival,  and  the  marriage 
was  very  (juiet.  A  Dutch  pastor  from 
Vryburg  celebrated  it  in  the  parlour ; 
and  the  three  de  lluijters  of  Welte- 
▼reden  were  the  guests  and  witnesses. 
For  two  months  Elizabeth  and 
Antony  enjoyed  an  even  fuller  happi- 
ness ;  then  one  evening  as  they  were 
on  Uieir  way  home  from  an  outlying 
pasture,  and  Antony  was  riding  care- 
lessly with  ilia  eyes  on  Elizabeth,  hia 
horse  put  its  foot  in  a  bole,  came 
down,  and  threw  him  sprawling  over 
its  head.  It  wus  nothing  of  a  fall, 
but  the  jar  lifted  the  bone  which 
pressed  on  hia  brain  and  blotted  out 
his  memory.  Ho  drew  himself  into 
a  sitting  posture,  and  stared  round 
the  familiar  veld  another  man,  a  crowd 
of  memories  thronging  hia  mind.  He 
knew  himself  Sir  Antony  Arbuthnot 
of  Righton  Grange,  that  he  had  a 
wife  Muriel  and  a  child  Antony  in 
England.  The  panorama  of  the  lost 
years  unrolled  swiftly  before  the  eye 
of  his  mind ;  he  saw  his  schooldays, 
the  days  at  Oxford,  the  days  at 
Righton,  his  courtship  of  Muriel, 
their  marriage,  the  birth  of  their  boy, 
his  journey  to  South  Africa  to  look 
after  his  mining  interests,  the  besieg- 
ing of  Kiraberley,  his  enlistment  in 
the  Town  Guard,  the  brush  with  the 
Boers  when  he  was  scouting,  the  first 
few  rifle-shots.  Then  came  a  blank  ; 
and  then  he  saw  himijelf  in  bed  at 
Vrengderijk,  with  Elizabeth  at  his 
bedside ;  the  events  of  the  last  five 
months  followed  clearly  ;  in  a  few 
seconds  he  had  seen  all  his  life.  He 
turned  a  scared  face  up  to  the  anxious 
Elizabeth  who  was  asking  where  he 
was  hurt.  At  the  sight  of  it  she 
caught  her  breath,  and  clutching  at 
her  bosom  cried,  "You  remember! 
Who — who — is  Muriel  t " 


"  I  remember,"  be  said,  and  rising 
heavily  to  his  feet,  stared  across  the 
veld. 

"Tell  me— tell  me!"  ahe  ga^>ed 
huskily. 

"  I  must  think,"  he  said  slowly. 
Ho  caught  his  horse  and  mounted  ; 
and  they  rode  home  at  a  walk  in 
silence :  now  and  again  he  looked  at 
her  terror-stricken  face  with  pitiful 
eyes. 

Gerrit  wondered  at  their  silence 
during  supper  and  on  the  verandah. 
With  Elizabeth's  hand  in  his,  Antony 
aat  trying  to  think  the  matter  oat. 
Unwillingly  he  had  done  her  the 
worst  possible  wrong  :  how  could  he 
right  itt  Duty  called  him  to  Muriel  ; 
duty  chained  him  to  Elizabeth.  In- 
clination bade  him  keep  liis  secret  and 
enjoy  his  happiness.  Muriel  was  a 
far-away  misty  figure ;  the  memories 
of  his  old  love,  of  his  other  married 
life  were  very  dim ;  he  was  fond  of 
her  indeed  (he  assured  himself  that 
he  was),  but  he  loved  her  no  longer, 
and  ho  loved  Elizabeth  with  all  hie 
heart.  By  this  time  Muriel's  grief  at 
the  news  of  his  death,  or  of  his  being 
missing  would  have  softened  from  its 
first  violence  ;  she  had  her  boy,  and 
Righton  Grange  ;  in  a  year  or  two 
she  would  marry  again  and  forget 
him.  Why  should  he  spoil  Elizabeth's 
life,  as  spoil  it  his  leaving  her  must  t 
Let  him  hold  his  tongue,  and  take  the 
goods  the  Gods  had  given  him. 

It  was  no  use :  honour,  imperative 
honour,  bade  him  take  the  harder 
path.  At  last  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  with  Elizabeth  at  any  rate  he 
would  be  honest ;  he  had  an  infinite 
confidence  in  her;  she  shonld  help 
him  decide.  When  they  were  in 
their  bedroom  he  told  her.  She 
listened  to  him  in  a  dumb  misery,  a 
shivering  jealousy  till  he  had  ended  ; 
then  she  cried,  "  Oh,  how  she  must 
have  missed  you !  How  she  must 
have  grieved  ! "     Antony  had  thought 
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little  of  that ;  and  his  heart  smote 
him. 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  thought  awhile  j  then  she  said 
drearily,  "  You  must  go  back  to  her." 
Then  she  cried,  "  Ah,  no  !  It  is  too 
late — too  late  !  "  And  Antony  knew 
that  he  was  bound  to  her  by  a  two- 
fold chain. 

"  la  it  so  ? "  he  said  with  a  groan, 
and  started  to  pace  the  room. 

EHzabeth  lay  face  downwards  on 
the  bed  sobbing.  Presently  she  said, 
"  I  couldn't  give  you  up  now — if  I 
would.  And  yet  —  and  yet  —  you 
must  go  back  to  her — you  are  bound 
to — in  honour.  And — and — I  can't 
bear  it," 

"  I  will  not  give  you  up,"  said 
Antony  savagely.  "  Look  here,  my 
child,  we  must  be  practical.  After 
all  there's  more  than  one  world. 
Muriel  is  as  much  in  another  as  if 
she  lived  in  the  moon.  There  are 
a  summer  and  a  winter  in  every 
year :  I  shall  spend  the  summers  in 
England,  the  winters  in  the  Orange 
Free  State." 

Elizabeth  sat  up  gasping  :  "  You 
expect  me  to  be  content  with  half 
of  you  !  "  she  cried. 

"I  would  give  you  the  whole  with 
all  my  heart !  But  how  can  1 1  And 
I  have  only  half  of  you — half  the 
year  with  you,  that  is.  I  shall  hate 
the  doubl&  life,  the  deceit,  the  con- 
cealment, the  worrying  possibility  of 
the  truth  coming  out.  But  we  cannot 
help  ourselves." 

"I  will  never  endure  it — never — 
never  ! "  said  Elizabeth  feebly ;  and 
she  began  to  sob  afresh. 

Antony  soothed  her  very  tenderly. 
His  suggestion  rasped  all  her  womanly 
feeling  ;  but  the  compromise  appealed 
to  her  human  tendency  to  take  half 
a  loaf  rather  than  no  bread.  If  she 
had  had  only  herself  to  consider,  she 
might  with  time  have  found  the 
strength  to  give  him  up,  hard   as  it 


would  have  gone  with  her ;  she  oould 
not  make  her  unborn  babe  fatherless. 
They  had  been  innocent  puppets  in 
the  hand  of  jesting  Fate ;  the  jest  was 
cruel ;  but  as  she  pulled  the  strings 
they  must  dance  to  the  end  of  it. 

She  did  not,  however,  agree  at  once ; 
and  for  three  days  they  threshed  and 
threshed  the  matter  out.  In  the  end 
his  idea  seemed  a  b^id  way,  but  the 
only  way  out  of  a  btid  business.  They 
explained  to  her  father  that  Antony's 
memory  had  come  back,  and  he  must 
go  to  his  estates  in  England  for  a 
while ;  of  Muriel  they  said  nothing  ; 
but  they  brightened  his  heart  with 
talk  of  the  importation  of  shorthorns. 
A  week  later  Antony  rode  nway  fro)u 
Vrengderijk. 

Truly,  the  High  Gods  were  punish- 
ing them  for  their  great  liappiness  : 
he  left  Elizabeth  sick  at  the  loss  of 
him,  sick  with  jealousy  that  he  went 
to  another  woman,  sick  with  the  fear 
of  how  that  other  woman  might  change 
him.  He  would  come  back ;  she 
trusted  him  wholly ;  but  how  reluc- 
tant, her  Antony  no  longer,  he  might 
return  !  He  rode  away  slowly,  with 
a  leaden  heart :  Elizabeth  held  his 
heartstrings,  and  every  mile  tightened 
them  with  a  crueller  pain.  Times 
and  again  he  turned  his  horse  to 
come  back  to  her  ;  then  set  his  teeth 
with  a  groan,  and  pushed  doggedly 
south,  cursing  the  honour  which 
dragged  him.  Six  days  later,  a  very 
weary  man  with  lack-lustre  eyes,  he 
entered  Kimberley.  He  rode  up  to 
the  hotel ;  and  a  big  man  on  the 
verandah  gave  a  great  shout,  crying, 
"  Arbuthnot !  By  all  that's  holy  I 
Arbuthnot  ! "  He  came  running 
down  the  steps,  and  wrung  his  hand. 
Anthony  recognised,  as  a  figure  in  a 
dream,  his  old  friend   Bromley-Carter. 

"  We  thought  you  were  dead  ! "  he 
cried,  "  We  all  thought  you  were 
dead  !  Where  have  you  been  1 " 
Then  his  face  became  solemn,  and  he 
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Maid  in  h  gentler  voice,  "  I  was  awfully 
sorry  to  hear  the  bad  news  of  yoar 
wife — 90  awfully  sudden." 

"Bad  news  of  my  wife?"  said 
Antony  with  a  gasp,  thinking  for 
the  moment  that  he  spoke  of  Eliza- 
betli.  Then  it  Bashed  upon  him  that 
he  spoke  oE  Muriel.  "  What  bad 
ndwsY  I've  heard  nothing  for 
months." 

"  She's— she's — oh,  she's—"  Brom- 
ley -  Carter  stammered,  and  words 
failed  him. 

"  Not  dead  1 "  cried  Antony. 

"Yes — four  months  ago — typhoid." 

For  a  breath  the  world  swam  round 


Antony ;  and  he  swayed  in  his  saddle. 
Then  one  thought,  one  desire  gripped 
him  like  a  fury,  to  sweep  the  anguish 
out  of  Elizabeth's  eyes  at  once,  on  the 
instant.  Ue  swung  round  his  horse  ; 
jammed  in  his  spurs ;  and  tore  at  a 
mad  gallop  down  the  street.  Hia| 
Kaffirs  opened  their  mouths,  stared! 
after  him,  and  then  followed. 

Bromley-Carter  gazed  after  them 
till  they  were  lost  in  the  cloud  of 
their  own  dust ;  then  shaking  his 
head  sadly  he  said,  "  Poor  chap — 
poor  chap — ^gone  to  be  alone  with  hia| 
grief  on  the  veld." 

Edoab  Jepson. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Maxwell  wont  to  his  inn,  full  of 
bitter  thoughts.  He  had  succeeded ; 
that  he  knew.  He  had  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  an  offer  of 
money,  if  not  rejected  out  of  hand, 
is  seldom  refused.  But  he  had  suc- 
ceeded at  how  cruel  a  cost !  The 
sacrifice  of  money  was  in  itself  a 
small  tiling,  yet  a  great  one,  for  it 
exliauHtod  nearly  his  whole  capital. 
Ho  conj,'ratulated  himself  now  on  the 
scheme  of  secaring  an  ultimate  place 
of  abode  in  France  or  Italy,  which 
had  induced  him  to  bring  with  him 
to  Paris  hia  worldly  goods,  in  the 
shape  of  bills  of  exchange.  These 
Franklui  held  for  him  ;  but  ho,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  been  provided  by 
Vergennea  and  Franklin  with  other 
bills  on  Bristol  houses  which  might 
be  used  to  promote  a  revolutionary 
attempt.  For  this  fund  he  had  had  no 
use,  and  now,  since  his  own  securities 
were  held  in  pawn,  he  could  draw  on 
it  to  the  extent  of  his  capital.  But  by 
so  doing  he  must  cut  the  ground  from 
under  his  scheme  of  transplanting  the 
family  across  the  Atlantic.  That 
might  still  be  done,  but  only  at  a 
grave  risk ;  yet  the  true  bitterness 
WBjs  that  it  would  not  be  done.  Ho 
had  given  his  child  her  mother,  the 
mother  of  her  imaginings — for  his 
gift,  be  was  determined,  should  not 
be  bv  halves.    She  should  never  know 
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that  the  woman  around  whom  she 
had  woven  her  white  dreams  and 
longings,  had  covenanted  to  sell  her 
into  a  bondage  infinitely  worse  than 
that  into  which  she  herself  had  been 
sold.  She  should  keep  her  mother — 
the  unknown,  and  better  unknown. 
Mercilessly  he  dissected  the  character 
that  had  revealed  itself  to  him  so 
nakedly  through  that  long  interview. 
This,  then,  was  the  woman  to  whom 
he  was  tied  by  an  hour  of  drunken 
madness  ;  only  now  was  ho  paying  the 
full  price.  For  a  moment  he  thought, 
of  Mary's  scheme — a  reconciliation 
between  man  and  wife.  That,  indeed, 
would  enable  him  to  keep  the  girl 
with  him — the  child,  the  one  thing 
that  he  had  won  out  of  all  that  mad- 
ness, the  girl  who  was  bono  of  his 
bone,  flesh  of  his  flesh,  thought  of  his 
thought. 

Yet  even  to  consider  the  project 
was  preposterous.  It  had  not  needed 
Isabella's  reference  to  the  "  rascally 
rebels"  to  decide  him  upon  the  like- 
lihood of  such  a  woman  following 
him  into  exile.  He  laughed  bitterly 
at  the  mere  conception.  Plainly,  as 
things  were,  the  child  must  belong  to 
one,  not  to  two.  She  must  be  the 
father's  or  the  mother's  ;  and  she  had 
cliosen  to  be  tlie  mother's.  She  ha«i 
chosen  in  ignorance,  doubtless,  but  ha 
would  never  tear  that  veil  from  her 
eycd. 

Btill,  at  least  be  would  claim  her 
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before  he  said  IkiwweU.    At  leait^  lor 
good  or  bad,  she  should  know  him  for 
her  father.     And  yet — and  yet 
So,  tossing  between  nncertainties^  he 
spent  the  night  miserably  enoogh. 

Very  difierent  waa  the  ease  of 
Isabella.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
day  of  that  game  at  piqoet  she  waa 
in  good  hamoor  with  herself  and  the 
world.  As  in  every  word  and  ges- 
ture of  Lambert's  thwe  had  larked 
insolence,  so  now  every  intonation  in 
the  voice  of  this  other  man  had  been 
pervaded  with  subtle  flattery.  Tbmt 
dawned  in  her  an  interest  like  that 
which  ladies  feel  in  the  handanme 
preacher  who  bids  them  be  true  to 
their  higher  selves,  to  fulfil  tiu  beauty 
of  their  nature.  And  this  preadur 
imposed  no  heavy  penance;  he  only 
urged  that  she  siraold  give  hiypinow 
and  win  applause  by  doing  what  wai 
in  no  way  disagreeable — ^by  oonde- 
scending,  in  tact,  to  aoo^  on  her 
own  terms  a  loan  of  money.  And 
that  loem  would  be  the  means  which 
would  free  her  to  pay  back  insnlt 
with  contempt,  to  snap  her  flngen 
at  Lambert  Iiven  the  loss  ci  her 
jewels  seemed  a  small  thing  compared 
with  this  gratificatJML 

Nor  was  that  alL  A  enrioaify, 
rather  than  an  instinot^  awoke  in  her. 
The  barriers  with  whidi  she  had 
fenced  herself  off  from  all  tiiat  Bfokb 
of  Douros  and  its  msmmjee  had  long 
become  hedges  of  prejudioe  and 
obduracy  rather  than  shields  against 
any  stab  of  feeling.  Now  all  this 
talk  of  things  long  exdnded  from  the 
mind  had  broken  the  barriws,  and 
new  impidses  had  play.  Her  languid 
intelligence  enjoyed  tins  unw<mted 
stimulation.  She  found  a  pleasure  in 
contemplating  herself  as  the  dispenser 
of  happiness,  and  almost  decided  that 
she  would  not  be  generous  by  halves. 
In  order  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the 
luxury  of  a  good  consdenoe  she  was 
almost  ready  to  gratify  this  haaj  dt 


r  lest  a  juxta- 
p       ddu  might  too  evidentlj  disci oi^ 
tbe  Jiiia  pulchrior,  and   indicato  that 
beautiful  Mra.  Maxwell  was   no 
Br    in    her     first    youth.       Thi:; 
ght  was  uppermost  in  her  mmd 
levetj  o'clock  a&xt  morning  wbfn 
greeted  her  visitor. 
"  W«Il,  Mr.  Macnamaro,  if  you  are 
I  of  the  same  mind,  I  am  decided 
oae  with  your  offer.     The  security^ 
h.  I  propose  is  a  mortgage."  ^M 
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"Lieb  U3  talk  of  that  later,  mttdam,'* 

,   Maxwell,    and   as  he  spoke    he 

id  over  her  band  and   kissed  it. 

mjoice  from  mj  soul  for  the  sake 

Dur  daughter — aad,  if  I  may  say 

f  yourself." 

abolla  looked  at  him  with  an  air 

of     much     mctLning.         "  You      are 

igely  interested   in   this   girl    of 

t,    Mr.    Macnamara,"    she    said. 

"  <     n  it  b0  that  you  yourself   hav( 

{nsl" 

.  ier  husband  started.     Looking 

cards  from  his  side  of  them, 

never  thought  of  this  very  oatuml 

t       bruction.       He   laughed    a    little 

•  oxifiSy.      "  My  dear   madam,   you 

ora  took  my  age.     I  &m  too  old  fur 

yi     '  daughter — and   not  old  enoegh 

irant  a  youag  girl   for  the  nurea 

to    iy  vices,"  lie  added  with  sudden 

gery  in  his  thought  of  lAmbert, 

klam,  iu  the  hope  that  you  would 

•ooept  my  offer,  I  have  brought  bills 

w        me.      Will    you    do    mo    th« 

iui'e  to  let  Sir  Qarrett  Lambe 

his    dismissal    at   the    earlii 

lent  t " 

"Oh,  you  may  be   easy   for    thi 

But  then,   in  all  honesty, 

I   had    no  thought  of  pretending 

arriag©  with  my  daughter." 

Iq  all  honesty,  madam,"  Maxwell 
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Isabella  looked  immensely  relieved. 
"From  what  you  tell  me,  however, 
Mr.  Macnamara,"  she  said,  "  she  mast 
be  a  very  remarkable  sort  of  girl.  I 
have  been  thinking  a  good  deal  of  it, 
and  it  seems  to  me  quite  touching." 

"  I  have  never  in  my  life  known 
anything  that  touched  me  so  pro- 
foundly," answered  Maxwell.  All 
the  chords  that  stirred  within  him, 
all  the  thoughts  that  he  was  far 
indeed  from  speaking,  gave  to  his 
voice,  without  his  desiring  it,  a 
strange  vibration.  Yet  Isabella  was 
too  much  set  on  her  own  thoughts  to 
notice. 

"You  are  an  eloquent  advocate, 
Mr.  Macnamara,  and  a  warm  friend," 
she  said,  with  her  most  gracious  air. 
"  And  I  should  like  to  show  you  my 
sense  of  that  by  consulting  you  about 
a  plan  that  I  have  formed." 

A  vague  anxiety  began  to  shape 
itself  in  Maxwell's  mind.  In  all  his 
estimates  of  the  chances,  he  had 
taken  Isabella's  original  attitude  for  a 
fixed  quantity,  to  which  she  might  be 
induced  to  return,  but  beyond  which 
no  persuasion  would  move  her.  Now 
she  spoke  of  plans.  It  was  embar- 
rassing. 

"  I  shall  be  highly  honoured, 
madam,"  he  answered,  attempting 
without  success  to  show  gratification. 
Isabella  noticed,  and  was  a  little 
pettish. 

"If  it  wearies  you,  sir — "  she 
said,  breaking  off  significantly. 

"Madam,  I  entreat  you,"  he 
answered  quickly,  fearing  a  qoarrel. 
"  If  my  voice  ^owed  something  of 
what  I  felt,  it  was  only  that  up  to 
this  all  had  seemed  so  far  beyond  my 
hopes  that  I  could  not  believe  it  could 
be  bettered." 

"And  yet,  Mr.  Macnamara," 
Isabella  repli^,  "you  must  surely 
see  that  the  girl  cannot  have  all  the 
advantages  you  might  desire  for  her, 
living  always  in  that  remote  comer. 


I  had  thought,  indeed,  that  it  might 
gratify  you  somewhat  if,  as  the  result 
of  your  representations,  I  decided  to 
show  her  something  of  the  world." 

At  last,  Isabella  felt,  she  had  not 
reason  to  be  disappointed  with  the 
amount  of  emotion  which  she  had 
evoked. 

"  Madam,"  he  stammered  con- 
fusedly, "I  hardly  understand  —  I 
can  hardly  believe —  " 

"I  mean  that  I  think  of  having 
the  girl  to  live  with  me,"  she  said, 
with  a  touch  of  impatience. 

Maxwell's  brain  whirled.  Here 
indeed  was  a  result  of  his  dexterity, 
the  irony  of  which  overwhelmed  him. 
Here  was  Isabella  suddenly  unbend- 
ing. Here  were  the  girl's  visionary 
hopes  fulfilled  beyond  imagination. 
And  to  what  end  1  To  the  trouble, 
saddest  of  all  troubles,  that  comes  of 
the  unwise  wish  granted.  He  knew 
by  every  assurance  that  between  this 
mother  and  daughter  no  real  inti- 
macy, no  close  bond,  could  establish 
itself;  he  saw  in  this  proposal  the 
ruin  of  that  pleasant  home  that  Mary 
McSwiney  haid  built  up.  And  yet  it 
was  kindness  that  set  all  this  sorrow 
on  foot ;  the  pathos  of  it  choked  him. 

"Well,  sir,  you  say  nothing,"  said 
Isabella  with  some  asperity,  for  she 
did  not  underrate  the  importance  of 
her  concession,  and  she  was  disap- 
pointed in  his  lack  of  response. 

Her  husband  collected  his  faculties 
with  an  effort.  "If  any  one  should 
come  and  tell  this  to  your  daughter," 
he  answered  in  a  low  husky  voice^ 
"he  would  seem  like  an  angel  from 
heaven.  But — "  He  paused.  How 
could  he  speak  the  fear  that  was 
in  his  mind,  the  trouble  that  he 
apprehended  from  this  much-desired 
meeting,  just  because  it  was  so  much 
desired  1  But  Isabella,  remote  from 
what  passed  in  him,  and  bent  on  her 
own  thoughts,  put  her  own  interpre- 
tation on  the  pauae. 
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"  I  gueRs  what  you  mean.  You 
are  afraid  that  tho  child  niay  fcol  aa 
awkwardness  at  so  sadden  a  change. 
I  have  tliought  of  that.  And  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  Mr.  Macaam&ra,  I  was 
douided  to  leave  Bath  for  a  while  and 
retrench  my  expenses  elsewhere.  It 
666018  to  me  now  that  the  best  course 
I  could  take  would  be  to  return  to 
my  own  house,  and  to  make  frionda 
with  my  daughter  in  the  surround- 
ings that  she  is  used  to." 

Muxwell  was  petrified  as  lie  saw 
the  remorseless  logic  with  which  link 
fitted  into  link.  Isabella's  losses  had 
dictated  at  once  the  order  for  her 
daughter's  marriage  and  the  thought 
of  a  move  from  Bath.  He  came  with 
his  ingenious  pleading  to  procure  the 
cancelling  of  the  order ;  and  the  slight 
necessary  impetus  was  given  which 
enabled  her  to  surmount  dislike  of 
the  most  economical  and  natural  re- 
treat. It  was  all  too  simple ;  he  had 
blundered  in  sheer  ignorance  of  the 
facts,  and  now  all  control  had  slipped 
from  him.  "  You  will  go  to  Douros  t " 
he  said  mechiinically. 

Isabella's  face  darkened.  "  No,  the 
bouse  is  too  big  and  untidy.  I  wish 
it  were  in  ruins  altogether.  It  was 
my  father's  folly  and  the  cause  of  all 
my  troubles.  No,  I  will  go  to  my 
other  house,  to  Castle  Hayes,  which 
can  be  made  habitable  at  short  notice, 
I  dare  say.  It  is  a  poor  place  enough, 
but  if  you  should  be  in  Ireland  in  a 
month  or  two  it  would  give  rae  plea- 
sure to  receive  you  there,  that  you 
may  see  the  result  of  your  efforts, 
which  I  hope  will  bo  as  happy  as 
you  could  desire." 

Positive  stupefaction  had  taken 
possession  of  Maxwell.  Things  moved 
altogether  too  fast  for  him,  and  now, 
with  an  absurd  sense  of  topsy-turvy- 
dom,  he  listened  to  his  wife  inviting 
him  to  come  to  the  home  which  he 
had  made  ready  for  a  bride  nineteen 
years  before.     Short  of  avowing  Uim- 
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self,  there  was  nothing  to  do 
acquiesce  in  Isabella's  arrangement. 
He  put  aside  the  thought  of  the 
impending  troubles  and  his  own  ex- 
clusion, which  now  seemed  to  him 
irrevocably  decreed,  and  he  turned  to 
what  at  least  remained  for  him — the 
joy  of  telling  his  daughter  the  in- 
credible good  news,  of  seeing  t 
rapture  that  she  would  know  for 
brief  while  of  expectation.  Only  oni 
stumbling-block  remained  to  be  re- 
moved, and  it  was  an  awkward  one. 

Thinking  it  no  harm  to  display  an 
emotion  which  in  truth  he  could  ill 
hide,  he  rose,  crossed  the  room  to  the 
mantelpiece,  and  buried  his  face  for  a 
moment  in  his  hands.  Then,  turning, 
he  came  and  stood  before  Isabella. 
"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  you  see  me 
confounded  with  this  unlooked-for, 
unhoped  for  generosity.  In  the  name 
of  my  friend,  I  thank  you." 

"Oh,  sir,"  she  retorted  sharply, 
"  you  need  not  bring  that  name  into 
the  matter."  Then,  unbending  not- 
ably, "What  I  do,"  she  added,  "is 
done  to  gratify  my  daughter,  since 
she  shows  such  good  feeling  towards 
mq;  and  also,  I  would  wish  you  to 
know,  to  please  a  zealous  advocate." 

"  Ah,  madam,"  he  returned,  quick 
to  seize  an  opening,  "you  are  too 
kind.  But  I  shall  have  to  beg  for- 
giveness for  your  daughter,  and  more 
for  myself.  There  is  a  thing  that  I 
kept  from  you  yesterday  and  designed, 
to  tell  you  to-day,  but  you  forestalled 
me  with  this  project." 

Isabella    looked    suddenly    uneasy, 
"What  is  this?"  she  asked.     "I 
not  understand." 

"  Oh,  nothing  terrible,  madam — a 
thing  that  may  have  results  or  may 
not.     The  old  story  of  boy  and  girl." 

"  Ah,"  she  cried.  "  Mary's  boy  1 
Is  it  not  true  that  you  never  can 
trust  a  Papist  ?  Mr.  Macnamara, 
you  should  have  told  me  this  befo: 
I  will  never  forgive  Mary." 
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'You  are  wrong — wholly  wrong," 
he  answered  wifch  audden  indignation. 
"  You  do  your  sister  gross  injustice." 
Then  in  a  few  brief  words  he  told  the 
story — how  Lambert,  armed  with  Isa- 
bella's authority,  had  frightened  the 
girl,  how  the  boy  had  flared  up  into  a 
declaration,  and  claimed  the  right  to 
protect.  They  were  young,  he  said  ; 
they  might  change  their  minds  a  dozen 
times  before  they  were  of  a  proper  age 
to  marry.  Isabella  listened  with  a 
countenance  that  lightened  as  he  con- 
tinued. When  ho  ended,  she  shook 
her  head. 

"  And  what  am  I  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  who  kept  this  news  from 
me  when  the  girl's  marriage  was 
under  discussion?"  she  asked. 
Decidedly  Isabella  was  in  a  mood  of 
leniency. 

Her  husband  bowed  ceremoniously, 
took  her  hand  and  kissed  it  again. 
Almost  in  his  own  despite,  the  success 
of  his  pleading  elated  him,  and  he 
did  not  need  to  feign  a  satisfaction. 
"Say,  madam,"  he  answered,  "that 
he  was  the  fortunate  instrument  of 
leading  you  to  a  magnanimous  resolu- 
tion ;  that  he  only  withheld  the  fact 
till  he  could  be  sure  that  you  would 
not  misunderstand  it." 

"  This  is  vastly  fine,"  said  Isabella, 
bridling  a  little.  "But  anyhow  it 
is  very  plain  that  the  girl  will  be 
better  with  me — and  without  delay. 
I  will  write  to  Martin  to  make  Castle 
Hayes  ready  for  me." 

"And  you  permit  me,  madam,  to 
be  the  bearer  of  this  good  tidings  1 " 
Maxwell  said  quickly. 

"  I  only  make  one  condition,  air ; 
that  you  undertake  to  be  my  guest 
at  the  end  of  the  tedious  journey 
which  you  have  imposed  upon  me." 

"Not  I,  madam,  but  your  good 
heart,"  he  said,  as  he  bowed  over  her 
hand.  "  Eut  indeed,"  he  added  with 
all  sincerity,  though  with  a  reserve 
of  melancholy   humour,    "  not   for  a 


great  deal  would  I  miss  the  sight  of 
you  with  your  daughter." 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

Peat  fires  had  been  burning  in 
every  room  of  Castle  Hayes  for  a 
week ;  everything  that  could  be 
scrubbed  and  dusted  had  been  dusted 
and  scrubbed.  But  ail  the  will  in 
the  world  cannot  make  a  house  that 
has  been  long  untenanted  take  an 
air  of  homely  comfort,  and  the  big 
room  where  Mary  and  Grace,  in  a 
fret  of  impatience,  waited  for  the 
groat  moment  still  looked  damp  and 
melancholy.  Grace  moved  feverishly 
about,  touching  again  and  again  this 
or  that  poor  pretence  at  decoration, 
shaking  out  faded  cushions,  pulling 
out  dingy  curtains,  readjusting  her 
flowers.  They  were  wild  flowers 
mostly,  for  Castle  Hayes  ownedj 
neither  gardener  nor  garden — great"! 
spikes  of  common  loosestrife,  trails 
of  bramble  blossom  and  bilberry 
bushes,  with  the  leaden-blue  fruit 
nestling  among  the  ruddy-tipped 
green  leaves, — and  Grace  looked  on 
the  result  of  her  labours  with  a ' 
dubious  air.  And  in  her  comings 
and  goings  the  girl  moved  again  and 
£igain  to  the  window  to  stare  out 
upon  rain,  rain,  rain. 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Mary,  it  is  too  crnel," 
she  cried  for  the  twentieth  time. 
"  Such  a  day  for  her  to  come  home  1 
If  she  had  only  come  when  she  said 
she  would — or  yesterday  even.  But ' 
now — won't  she  hate  everything?" 
And  her  eyes  filled. 

Mary's  face  had  a  look  of  anxiety, 
very  strange  on  it ;  her  soft  features 
were  drawn  into  a  hardness  by  long 
tension.  "  Don't  fret,  child,"  she 
said.  "  But  indeed,  I  wish  she  had 
kept  to  her  plan.  Andy's  boat  has 
been  lying  in  Douros  now  since 
Sunday,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  have 
these  delays.     Over  at  Carrig  we  can 
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keep  A  watch  on  the  moontiun;  but 
I  don't  like  to  see  Mr.  Macnamara 
this  uide  of  Slieve  AJt.  Listen  to 
mo  now,  Grace ;  yoa  most  not  try  to 
keep  him," 

"  Oh,"  answered  the  girl  abaently. 
"  Bat  you  know,  Aunt  Mary,  it  all 
seema  to  me  so  Absurd.  Everybody 
knows  that  Mr.  Macnamara  is  our 
friend.  Who  is  going  to  arrest  him 
in  my  mother's  house  t  Really,  I 
have  no  patience  with  him.  She 
WAS  so  set  on  his  being  her  first  guest, 
and  now  he  insists  on  going  away  the 
very  day  she  comes.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  at  all  kind  of  him." 

"  Grace,  Grace  !  "  cried  her  aunt 
angrily,  "are  you  quite  heartless t 
Don't  you  know  that  Mr.  Macnamara 
would  have  left  this  country  long  ago, 
only  for  you?  lie  has  stayed  here 
at  his  risk  to  bring  you  and  your 
mother  together,  and  now  you  do  not 
care  a  penny  whether  he  gets  safe 
away." 

"Aunt  Mary,"  answered  the  girl 
reproachfully,  "  you  know  T  am  not 
heartless  and  not  ungrateful.  Only, 
it  all  seems  impossible.  Mr.  Macna- 
mara has  stayed  so  long ;  why  can't  he 
stay  a  day  or  two  longer  ?  And  now 
my  mother  is  coming,  and  the  very 
first  thing  that  happens  will  be  some- 
thing to  vex  her.  I  declare,  if  my 
mother  tries  to  make  him  stay  when 
he  comes,  I  will  too." 

Mary's  face  grew  angry  as  she 
answered.  "Grace,  once  for  all,  I 
forbid  you  to  do  anything  of  the  sort. 
And  you  must  remember  that  these 
arc  serious  matters,  and  that  your 
mother  knows  nothing  of  the  danger 
he  is  in." 

"Oh,  what  nonsense  all  this  talk 
of  danger  is,"  answered  the  girl. 
"  Why,  everybody  here  thinks  the 
Americans  are  quite  right.  Colonel 
Hamilton  told  me  himself  that  if  he 
had  been  an  American,  he  would 
have  been  fighting  against  the  English." 


"Sir  Garrett  Lambert  is  »  very 
good  Tory,"  said  Mary  significantly, 
"  and  he  is  no  friend  to  us." 

She  did  not  tell  the  girl  the  true 
cause  of  her  anxiety — a  note  from 
Martin  which  warned  her  that 
Lambert,  having  found  out  that  the 
visitor  at  Castle  Carrig  had  been  the 
instrument  to  thwart  him,  was  leaving 
no  stone  unturned  to  verify  the 
rumour  already  spread  that  Mac- 
namara was  the  emiasarj  of  some 
foreign  power. 

At  the  mention  of  a  name  which 
she  detested,  Grace  had  flushed. 
"Oh,"'  she  cried,  "Aunt  Mary,  don't 
let  us  talk  of  hateful  things. 
Don't  spoil  my  day  for  me.  This 
abominable  rain  is  bad  enough.  Tell 
me  truly — I'm  not  a  fright  1  Will 
she  think  me  a  guy  % " 

Mary  looked  with  a  touch  of 
resentment  at  the  slim,  tall  young 
figure  in  its  plain  robe  of  sprigged 
muslin.  "  If  she  wants  you  in  the 
fashion,  my  dear,  she  must  put  yoa 
in  it  herself,"  she  said,  with  a  little 
rising  of  jealousy.  "  But  I  think 
you  look  very  nice.  You  may  pat 
in  those  untidy  curls  of  yours  a  little 
closer.  Isabella  always  liked  things 
tidy." 

The  girl  ran  over  towards  the  big 
glass  let  into  the  wall  between  the 
windows,  but  as  she  did  so  she  caught 
sight  of  what  stopped  her.  "Oh, 
aunt,  here's  little  Paddy  running. 
She  must  be  coming."  And  she 
dashed  out  into  the  hall  to  meet  the 
barefoot  gossoon  who  rushed  up  open- 
mouthed. 

"Please,  miss,  there's  a  big  coach 
and  four  horses  in  her  just  coming 
up  to  the  turn ;  and  a  man  in  a 
powdered  wig  sitting  up  on  the  box." 
And  three  minutes  later  the  big 
coacli,  muddied  up  to  the  axles  from 
every  "  bad  step "  on  the  road,  and 
slowly  dragged  by  four  steaming 
beasts,  turned  into  the  avenue;    ti 
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iver,  Irish  fashion,  keeping  "the 
trot  for  the  town,"  flogged  his  horses 
into  a  rattling  pace,  and  so,  with 
much  clatter  of  hoofs,  clanking  of 
harness,  and  groaning  of  springs, 
drew  up  at  the  front  of  the  house. 

From  the  door  thrown  open  by  the 
footman  emerged  a  tall  solidly-built 
lady,  her  hair  in  powder,  her  stiff  silks 
spread  out  in  hoops,  laces  fluttering 
about  her  neck,  and  in  her  arms  a 
spaniel,  followed  by  her  maid  carrying 
cushions  and  wraps.  Mary  in  her 
plain-made  dreas  of  homespun  looked 
small  and  girlish  by  contrast  as  she 
came  down  the  steps  to  greet  the  new- 
comer. "Welcome  home,  Isabella," 
she  said. 

Isabella  carefully  deposited  the 
spaniel  on  the  top  step,  and  found  the 
shelter  of  the  porch  before  ah©  kissed 
her  sister.  "  Well,  Mary,"  she  said  ; 
"  how  you  have  kept  your  figure,  to 
be  sure ! "  And  then  she  looked  to 
the  girl  who  hung  timidly  a  pace  or 
two  within  the  hall.  "And  so  this 
is  Grace.     Come  here,  my  dear." 

Swaying  with  excitement  the  girl 
advanced,  as  her  mother  held  out 
her  arms,  then  threw  herself  with  a 
passion  of  emotion  into  the  embrace. 
Isabella  hugged  her  daughter  with  a 
curious  awkwardness,  almost  roughly  ; 
she  was  unused  to  demonstration,  and 
yet  felt  for  the  moment  a  kind  of 
spasm  of  tenderness.  Then  she  put 
the  girl  from  her,  and  scanned  her 
at  arm's  length.  Grace's  countenance 
was  all  discomposed,  her  eyes  red  and 
swollen.  *'  There,  there,  don't  cry," 
she  said.  "  You  will  make  yourself 
a  fright,  and  spoil  that  pretty  com- 
plexion. But  oh,  my  dear,  what 
freckles  !  Mary,  does  the  child  never 
use  a  wash  ? " 

"  Never  mind  her  freckles  now," 
said  Mary,  laughing  in  spite  of  her 
chagrin.  "  Come  in,  Isabella,  you 
must  be  worn  out  with  the  journey." 

"  Yon  may  say  so,  indeed.     Such 


roads  !  I  was  terrified  out  of  my 
life  again  and  again.  Where  is  Fido  1 
Come,  Fido,  and  find  a  comfortable 
chair.  And  so  this  is  the  drawing- 
room.  Lord,  what  an  old-fashioned 
place  !     And  how  it  smells  of  turf." 

"Grace,  child,"  said  Mary,  "come 
and  help  your  mother  off  with  her 
things." 

With  trembling  fingers  the  young 
girl  helped  to  untie  mantle  strings. 
As  she  stooped  to  remove  the  over- 
shoes, her  mother  laid  a  hand  on  her 
head.  "  Wonderful  hair,  my  dear. 
And  the  colour  matters  nothing  now 
tliat  we  powder.  You  must  come  up 
and  help  my  maid  to  put  out  my 
things.  I  have  brought  all  sorts  of 
stuffs,  and  Jane  is  good  at  making 
them  up.  Would  you  like  that  1  Eh  1 
Has  the  child  no  tongue  1  Come, 
Grace,  we  must  get  to  know  each 
other,  and  let  bygones  be  bygones." 

Grace  caught  her  mother's  hands 
in  both  of  hers  as  she  knelt.  "  I 
have  wanted  that  so  long  and  so 
much,"  she  said.  "  It  hardly  seems 
real  yet." 

The  vibration  in  her  voice  struck 
a  chill  to  Mary's  heart,  and  a  look  of 
pain  crossed  her  face.  The  contrast 
between  it  and  Isabella's  liglit  trivial 
phrases  was  too  keen.  But  Isabella 
was  touched  by  it,  and  in  a  movement 
of  expansion  she  caught  the  girl's  face 
in  her  hands  and  kissed  her. 

"Come  up  with  me  and  show  me 
my  room,  child,"  she  said.  "  So  you 
have  wanted  your  mother  1 " 

The  pair  rose  to  go,  Grace  loaded 
with  her  mother's  wraps  and  reticules. 
Mary  stood  watching  them,  with  a 
new  sense  of  loneliness.  But  before 
they  had  reached  the  door,  Isabella 
turned  and  surveyed  the  apartment. 
"  This  seems  a  very  tolerable  sort  of 
room,"  she  said ;  "  or  at  least  it  may 
be  made  so.  But  the  furniture !  Still, 
what  can  any  one  expect  here  1  And 
by   the   way,    Mary,    where    is    Mr. 
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MacnamArOi,   uid    when    are   we    to 
expect  him  7 " 

"He  ia  at  Carrig  with  Hugh," 
said  Mary.  "They  will  bo  here  this 
aftemooD.  He  lliought  that  you 
would  rathor  he  was  not  here  when 
you  arrived,  but  he  will  come  over 
ia  the  afternoon." 

"  Now  that  ia  what  I  call  a  con- 
siderate man,"  said  Isabella.  "  He 
knows  that  everybody  looks  a  fright 
when  they  come  off  a  journey,  and  lie 
means  to  give  us  time  to  get  ready. 
Come,  Grace." 

"  Oh,  my  poor  Grace,"  thought 
Mary  to  herself,  for  she  read  a  look 
of  bewilderment  in  the  girl's  eyes. 
"  You  were  grateful  to  him  too, 
because  he  was  going  to  let  you  have 
your  mother  all  to  yourself  when  she 
came."  She  said  aloud,  "They  may 
be  here  any  moment  now,  Isabella, 
for  you  were  delayed  on  the  road. 
Dinner  should  be  at  four,  and  it  is 
now  half-past  three  o'clock." 

Yet  she  had  looked  out  of  the 
window  for  nearly  half  an  hour  before 
the  two  riders  appeared  on  the  drive. 
She  saw  them  come  to  the  door  and 
dismount.  In  another  moment  "  Mr. 
Macuamara"  was  solemnly  announced. 

John  Maxwell  came  in,  and  as  the 
door  closed  behind  the  servant,  his 
face  took  on  its  habitual  air  of  self- 
mockery.  He  looked  round  the  room 
with  eyes  critically  half-closed. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  taste 
of  the  person  who  furnished  this 
room,  Mary?  It  seems  to  me — shall 
I  say  immature?  Superannuated — 
like  an  old  passion.  Passion  rhymes 
to  fashion,  Mary,  did  you  ever  think 
of  that  ? " 

"  Ah  stop,  Jack,"  said  Mary,  "  it  is 
not  kind." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mary,"  he 
answered.  "  But  I  am  not  feeling 
happy,  and  then,  you  know,  I 
laugh." 

"  Yes,  Jack,"  she  retorted.     "  And 


what  of  me  1     Do  you  think  I   am 

feeling  happy  1 " 

He  shook  his  head  and  shrugged 
hU  shoulders.  "  WeU  !  How  did  it 
go  off?" 

"I  don't  know.  Grace  was  in  a 
kind  of  dream,  and  when  she  heard 
Isabella  talking  about  freckles  and 
washes,  and  dresses,  she  looked  dazed, 
that  was  all.  But  Isabella  wjis 
greatly  pleased.  They  are  up-stairs 
now — looking  at  Isabella's  wardrobe." 

"  Mary,  Mary,"  he  said,  answering 
her  Intonation  rather  than  her  words, 
"  who  has  the  bitter  tongue  now  1 " 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  she  cried. 
"  Why  did  you  do  it.  Jack  1  Why  ia 
the  girl  to  be  taken  away  from  me 
to  be  made  a  fine  lady  ofl  If  she 
went  with  you,  it  would  be  different." 

"  There  is  no  use  in  talking  of  that," 
said  Maxwell  harshly.  "  It  must  be 
goodbye  to-morrow  or  next  day." 

A  look  of  dismay  came  into  the 
woman's  face.  "  Jack,"  she  cried, 
"  you  can't  think  of  staying." 

"  Not  here,"  he  answered.  "  No 
fear  of  that.  But  somewhere — any- 
where— I  must  see  Grace  alone  and 
tell  her  whose  child  she  is.  And 
to-day  it  can't  be  done;  you  must 
see  it  can't.  Besides,  Mary,  it  means 
a  day  more — and  what  is  the  risk  1 " 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Jack,"  she 
urged,  "  remember  what  Martin  said." 

"  Hush,"  he  said,  "  I  hear  them 
coming.  Y&9,  I  know ;  that  is  all 
right." 

The  door  opened,  and  Isabella 
entered  in  all  her  splendour,  Grace  by 
her  side.  Maxwell's  eye  sought  the 
young  girl's  face  and  found  it  radiant. 

He  advanced,  took  Isabella's  hand 
and  stooped  over  it.  "  You  are  moat 
welcome  to  Castle  Hayes,  Mr.  Mao- 
namara,"  said  Isabella. 

The  words  had  a  strange  echo  in 
his  mind  now,  and  he  could  not  but 
look  towards  Mary  as  he  answered. 
"Madam,  I  am  glad  indeed  to  have 
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your  welcome  here.  And  I  begin 
by  excusing  myself.  In  my  eagerness 
to  greet  you,  and  to  hear  of  you  from 
your  sister,  I  have  stayed  here  in  this 
muddy  costume  " — he  indicated  his 
splashed  boots.  "By  your  leave 
now,  I  will  go  and  make  myself  more 
presentable,  ats  soon  as  Grace  has  told 
me  that  she  is  happy." 

"Ob,  Mr.  Macnamara,"  cried  the 
girl,  running  across  to  him  from 
where  she  stood  with  Mary,  "  I  am  so 
happy.  And  look  what  my  mother 
has  given  me." 

she  held  up  her  hand  on  which 
shone  a  small  diamond  ring.  Max- 
well was  at  no  loss  to  recognise  it. 
It  was  that  with  which  Isabella  bad 
been  married — his  mother's  ring. 
"  The  last  of  my  jewels,"  said 
Isabella  pathetically,  in  an  aside  to 
Macnamara,  "  The  rest  have  gone — 
you  know  how." 

"It  looks  well  there,''  he  said, 
taking  the  little  hand  and  kissing  it, 
while  the  girl  flushed  with  pleasure. 

"  She  has  a  fine  hand,  Mr.  Mac- 
namara, has  she  not — like  your  ownl" 
said  Isabella,  with  a  gracious  smile. 

Maxwell  started  and  reddened ; 
Mary  checked  an  exclamation.  But 
at  that  instant  the  door  was  flung 
open  and  Hugh  came  hastily  in. 

"This  is  my  boy,  Isabella,"  said 
Mary  quickly,  glad  of  the  interrup- 
tion. "  Come,  Hugh,  and  be  presented 
to  your  aunt." 

He  bowed  hurriedly.  "  Forgive  me 
for  a  moment.  Aunt  Isabel,"  he  said, 
Tlien  going  to  his  mother,  be  spoke  to 
her  in  an  agitated  whisper.  "  A  boy 
has  just  come  galloping  in  with  this  " 
— and  he  handed  her  a  note — "  from 
Letterward,  by  the  short  cut.  He 
won't  tell  who  sent  him,  but  he  was 
bid  to  say  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  It  mast  mean — '  and  Hugh 
pointed  to  Macnamara. 

Mary  had  turned  pale.  She  tore  the 
note  open.      Isabella,   much   puzzled, 


looked  from  one  to  the  other.  "  How 
very  extraordinary  !  "  she  said. 
"  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this 
hurry  1 " 

But  Mary  cut  her  short.  "Hugh," 
she  said,  "bring  round  your  horse  and 
Mr.  Macnamara's  without  a  moment  a 
delay."  Then  turning  to  Maxwell 
she  gave  him  the  note.  "  You  must 
go,"  she  said. 

He  glanced  at  it,  and  instantly 
recognised  Martin's  hand. 

Sir  Garrett  Lambert  has  just  ridden 
into  this  town  with  a  squad  of  men. 
They  are  changing  horses  here  to  ride 
to  Castle  Hayes  and  Carrig. 

Crumpling  it  into  a  ball,  he  flung 
it  into  the  fire,  and  nodded  to  Mary. 
His  face  had  lost  all  expression,  hia  eyes 
were  dull.  Then,  turning,  he  said  to 
Isabella,  "  Madam,  I  regret  exceed- 
ingly what  I  have  to  say,  but  plain 
words  are  best.  There  is  a  pursuit 
out  after  me  and  I  must  leave  you  at 
once.     Your  sister  will  explain." 

Isabella  was  stupefied  for  a  moment. 
"  But,  sir,"  she  gasped,  "  this  is  mon- 
strous. Who  and  what  are  you  that 
you  should  have  to  fly  ?  " 

"  I  am  an  officer  in  the  American 
army,  if  you  must  know,  madam." 

Isabella  grew  suddenly  red  and 
angry.  "Then,  sir,  you  have  grossly 
abused  me.  JSo  rebel  should  have 
entered  my  house  with  my  know- 
ledge." 

"  Isabella,"  said  Mary,  "  this  is  no 
time  for  reproaches.  Bid  him  good- 
bye, Grace ;  he  has  been  a  good  friend 
to  you  anyway." 

But  the  girl  stood  white,  discon- 
solate, and  bewildered,  listening  to  her 
mother's  angry  words,  with  ears  that 
refused  to  comprehend.  Her  father 
came  to  her,  and  took  her  hands. 

"  Goodbye,  my  dear,"  he  said,  and 
he  looked  hard  into  her  eyes.  Horse- 
hoofs  sounded  outside  ;  Hugh  was  at 
the  door. 
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"  Qaiok,"  a*id  M&ry.  "  Kiss  him, 
Oriice ;  yon  owe  him  everjrthing." 

Half  riar^  by  tho  rush  of  emotions, 
Uie  girJ  put  up  her  face.  Her  father 
moved  to  cloitp  her  to  bim,  then 
obeoked  himself.  Bending  over  her, 
he  preesed  his  lips  to  her  forehead, 
and  releasing  her  hands  strode 
quickly  to  tho  door — Mary  and  Grace 
following,  while  Isabella  stood  in 
the  room,  a  picture  of  fierce  indig- 
nation. 

Maxwell  swung  himself  on  to  his 
horse.  Then,  seeing  Hugh  mounted 
also,  he  shook  bis  head.  "Hugh, 
there  is  no  use  in  your  coming.  I 
know  my  way.     Go  back." 

"  Don't  mind  him,  Hugh,"  said 
Mary  imperiously.  "  See  him  safe  ; 
or,  if  he  is  taken,  rouse  the  country. 
Don't  let  me  see  you  if  they  bring 
him  back  a  prisoner.  Jack,  I  insist. 
You  are  my  guest,  and  my  son  answers 
for  yon.  Go  now,  for  God's  sake, 
and  leave  all  to  me  here." 

Maxwell  stooped  from  his  saddle 
to  kiss  the  hand  she  held  out  to  liim. 
"  Maybe  it  is  better  so,  Mary,"  he 
said.     "  Good-bye,  my  dearest  friend.'' 

And  he  touched  the  horse  with  hia 
spurs. 

CHAPTER   XXXI. 

"Mt  mother  will  keep  them  for 
half  an  hour  anyway,"  cried  Hugh, 
as  they  swept  out  on  to  the  road. 

"  Your  mother  is  the  best  woman 
in  this  county,  or  any  other,"  answered 
Maxwell  shortly.  His  heart  was  full. 
The  need  for  action  quickened  his 
blood,  helped  him  to  put  thought 
away.  He  bad  before  him  the  dazed 
white  face  of  his  daughter,  whom  he 
was  driven  to  leave  thus  without  a 
word  ;  but  still  Mary's  assurance, 
"  Leave  all  to  me,"  rang  hopefully  in 
his  ears.  He  drew  in  a  deep  breath, 
as  the  swift  rush  through  the  air 
began   to  excite  him,   and  his  face 


took  on  something  of  the 
lighted  Hugh's,  the  glee  of 
lad  on  bis  first  adventure. 

"Wasn't  Aunt  Isabel  flustered?" 
the  boy  laughed,  and  his  laugh  was 
infectious,  though  strange  chords 
stirred  in  Maxwell's  mind  to  his  light 
word. 

"  Poor  soul,  no  wonder,"  ho  thought. 
"  She  will  think  she  did  well  to  stay 
away  from  such  a  country." — "At 
least  we  owe  it  to  her  not  to  be 
caught,  Hugh,"  he  said. 

"  No  fear  for  that,"  answered  the 
boy,  "  with  this  start.  Aren't  we 
rather  killing  the  horses  though  1 " 

"  We  can  alack  when  we  are  over 
this  first  hill,"  said  Maxwell,  bending 
forward  to  pat  the  neck  of  his  gallop- 
ing hunter.     And  the  hoofs  sped  on. 

Castle  Hayes  lay  at  a  dip  in  the 
road,  which  rose  as  you  went  to 
Letterward,  and  rose  as  you  went  to 
Kilcolumb.  And  this  latter  stretchy  on 
which  the  fugitives  rode,  lay  through 
bare  moor.  They  were  galloping 
up  a  sharp  incline  when  Maxwell 
suddenly  pulled  his  horse  to  a  trot, 
and  called  to  Hugh  to  do  tho  same. 

The  boy  looked  back,  and  against 
the  skyline  behind  bim  saw  a  group 
of  riders,  and  bis  heart  leaped. 
"They've  sighted  as,"  he  said. 

"  If  they  don't  see  us  galloping," 
Maxwell  answered,  "  they  may  not 
come  on  straight.  But  see — tea  of 
them.  If  tliey  have  a  grain  of  sense 
they  will  send  a  party  to  the  house, 
while  the  rest  follow.  Yes,  by 
heaven,  there  they  come  !  "  as  he  saw 
the  troop  behind  break  into  a  gallop. 
"  Spurs,  Hugh  !  We  have  a  long 
half-mile  of  start.  Were  the  horses 
watered  1 " 

Hugh's  face  fell,  and  he  nodded. 

"  That's  bad,"  said  Maxwell, 
Then  he  fell  into  a  reckoning  of 
chances  as  they  galloped  side  by  side 
in  silence.  Two  miles  to  Kilcolumb, 
he  counted  ;  two  more  of  level  with 
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a  slight  rise  to  the  foot  of  Slieve  Alt ; 
then  the  long  drag  up,  and  a  pelt 
downhill  of  three  miles  more  to  Castle 

^Ca^rig  and  Neddj's  curragh. 
"  What  time  does  the  tide  turn  1 " 
he  called  to  Hugh,  as  they  clattered 
down  the  sharp  incline  to  the  bridge 
Ijfc  Kilcolumb  at  a  fox-hunting  pace. 
P  "  Between     four     and     half-past," 
Hugh  answered. 
Maxwell     drew    out     his     watch. 
"  It's  that   now.     The   cuiTagh   will 
easily  get  down  the  channel  by  the 
time  we  want  it." 

Hugh  felt  a  sudden  sinking  at  the 
heart.  He  answered,  "Neddy  asked 
if  he  could  take  out  the  curragh  to 
set  lobster  -  pots.  He  might  only 
oome  back  on  the  flood.  You  see," 
he  stammered,  "we  were  not  to  be 
back  till  night." 

Maxwell's  face  fell.  The  curragh, 
the  only  one  on  that  shore,  was  his 
strategic  line  of  retreat.  "  I  ought 
to  have  locked  the  oars  up,"  he  com- 
mented briefly.  "No  matter;  the 
heather's  breast-high  on  Slieve  Alt, 
if  we  come  to  that," 

Hugh  bit  his  lip.  It  seemed  too 
bad  for  words.  On  and  on  they 
raced  through  the  grey  rain,  their 
beasts  smoking  in  the  moist  August 
air.  Now  they  were  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  they  were  rising  on  the  slope, 
and  looking  back  they  could  see  the 
cbase,  horseman  by  horseman,  stream- 
ing along  the  road.  But  their  own 
horses  laboured  heavily,  the  water 
working  in  their  bellies. 

"  It  is  well  for  me  you  came,  Hugh," 
said  Maxwell,  who  noticed  the  boy's 
despondency  over  his  error.  "  A 
second  mount  may  be  the  making  of 
me  yet." 

The  road  curved  to  the  loft,  hiding 
them  from  sight  of  the  chase,  and 
grew  steeper  ]  they  slackened  to  a 
scrambling  trot,  and  Maxwell  slipped 
down.     "  Jump,"  he  said. 

And    together,  with  the  speed  of 


mountaineers,  they  ran,  leading  their 
beasts.  "  If  we  are  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  before  them  at  the  top  we  shall 
be  a  mile  in  front  at  the  bottom," 
Maxwell  said,  his  breath  coming 
quick.  "Hurry,  Hugh."  And  they 
ran  till  their  sides  heaved  like  the 
horses',  and  through  the  rain  and 
cloud  they  began  to  hear  the  pursuit, 
as  the  loose  stones  rattled  under  the 
scuffling  hoofs. 

"  Up  now,"  said  Maxwell,  as  they 
neared  the  top,  and  he  flung  himself 
into  the  saddle  without  checking  the 
horse.  Hugh,  less  skilful,  lost  a  mo- 
ment, and  looking  back  as  ho  readied 
the  top  saw  the  foremost  riders  not 
three  hundred  yards  behind.  At  a 
glance  he  recognised  Lambert  in  front. 
But  now  his  brown  pony,  light  and 
sure  of  foot,  freshened  by  the  rest, 
and  vdth  its  head  for  home,  burst 
into  a  wild  gaUop  through  the  gap, 
and  down  the  slope  where  Maxwell 
on  his  bay  was  already  tearing  head- 
long. Battling,  clattering,  with  stones 
flying  on  the  iil-made  track,  they 
raced  at  a  break-neck  pace,  Hugh 
exultant,  jubilant  in  the  risk,  wild 
to  retrieve  his  error.  Below  them 
lay  the  bay,  great  stretches  of  sand 
still  bare,  but  with  the  film  of  grey 
tide  steadily  spreading.  At  the  turn 
by  the  tarn  Hugh  was  close  on  Max- 
well's heels,  and  he  noticed  that  the 
other  horse,  less  hardy  than  his  pony, 
plunged  forward  in  his  stride,  keeping 
the  lead  by  sheer  momentum.  And 
then  Maxwell,  leaning  back  in  his 
saddle,  shouted  and  pointed  to  a 
black  spot  on  the  water  far  oflf  by 
the  Douros  shore.  It  was  Neddy 
with  the  curragh.  The  case  was 
desperate,  it  seemed.  Hugh  drew 
abreast  now  as  the  slope  smoothed 
o£F  somewhat,  and  looking  back  ha 
saw  their  pursuers  already  through 
the  gap. 

"  Your  horse  can't  last,"  be  gasped. 
"  Won't  you  take  the  pony  f     And  I 
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ftn^  the  boys  in  Qlen  down  here  can 
■urely  stop  them  fop  a  while."     The 

I'd  ejes  gleatneJ,  lit  with  the  pro- 
'^tpeet  of  a  fi^ht,  inad  to  reciuem  his 
fault  in  letting  the  boat  be  want- 
ing. It  Hashed  him  somewhat  to  see 
the  oool  confident  smUe  in  Maxwell's 
lace. 

"  We  aren't  come  to  that  jret,"  he 
said.  "Is  tliere  likely  to  be  any  one 
of  these  fellows  who  knows  this  bay 
wellT" 

"  Lambert  is  witii  them,"  the  boy 
said  ;  "  and,  please  Gkxi,  I'll  kill  him." 

Maxwell's  lips  closed  tight,  and  for 
a  moment  his  hand  went  to  his  holster. 
Then  came  a  change  of  countenance. 
*'  Are  your  pistols  charged  1 "  he 
asked.  Hugh  nodded.  **  Very  well, 
give  them  to  me.  At  once,  please ! 
Now  listen,"  as  Hugh  sulkily  reached 
to  his  holster ;  "  there  will  be  no 
fighting  this  day.  But  you  are  going 
to  save  my  life  all  the  same,  my  friend 
Hugh.  \^i  me  tell  you,  it  is  a  special 
stroke  of  Providence  that  the  ourragh 
is  out." 

Then  as  they  galloped,  in  short 
jerky  sentences,  punctuated  by  the 
labouring  breath  of  the  horses  and 
the  beat  of  their  hoofs.  Maxwell  un- 
folded his  scheme. 

"  Magnificent !  "  shouted  the  boy, 
his  face  clearing.  "  Yes,  of  course 
it's  passible ;  I  crossed  the  other  day 
at  half-flood  and  only  had  to  swim 
quite  a  little  way.  Lambert  would 
never  guess ;  he'd  think  of  nothing 
but  quicksands.  But  how  did  you 
know  about  the  ford  1 " 

A  queer  look  crossed  Maxwell's  face. 
"  Oh,"  he  said,  "  I've  studied  this  bay 
pretty  thoroughly." 

As  they  dashed  through  the  little 
huddle  of  houses  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  Hugh  shouted  a  few  words  in 
Irish  to  the  little  crowd  that  had 
gathered  to  see  this  wild  race,  and 
he  was  answered  with  a  yell  and  a 
Boatterins. 


Maxwell  looked  at  his  exaltation 
with  mingled  amusement  and  plea- 
sure. "  You  won't  need  your  clans- 
men, Hugh  ;  still,  it  will  do  no  harm," 
he  said,  as  they  swung  to  the  left  and 
up  the  rise  over  the  river  that  divided 
them  from  Lanan  bridge. 

The  pursuers,  half  a-dozen  of  them, 
were  now  all  full  in  sight  spread  over 
some  furlongs  of  the  mountain  road 
above  them.  Hugh  rose  in  bis  stir- 
rups and  waved  his  hat  in  wild 
excitement,  shouting  at  them  in  all 
his  tongues  :  "  Beaten  1  FlamMa  t 
Fichus  1"  and  ending  with  the  old 
war-cry  of  Tirconnell,  "  O'Donnell 
aboo!" 

Even  Maxwell's  heavy  beast  took 
a  new  life  into  its  stride  as  they 
pelted  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  and 
down  the  drop  to  Lanan  bridge. 
They  dashed  across,  and  up  the  slope 
to  where  the  plantation  hid  them 
from  the  pursuers;  then  quickly  the 
men  alighted. 

"  Your  hat,  Hugh  I  Here,  take 
my  cloak." 

And  in  an  instant  they  hod  changed 
garments  and  mounted  each  other's 
horses,  so  that  the  blue  cloak  still 
rode  on  the  bay  hunter,  and  it  needed 
sharp  eyes  indeed  to  detect  at  half  a 
mile  that  another  now  wore  the  cloak. 
They  were  up  and  away  again,  gallop- 
ing along  the  half-mile  of  the  road 
that  led  to  the  turn  for  Castle  Carrig. 
A  hundred  yards  short  of  it  Maxwell 
pulled  up. 

"It's  probably  a  waste  of 
cautions,  but  I  will  cover  my 
Good-bye,  Hugh,  my  lad,  I'd 
been  in  a  bad  way  without  you." 

He  caught  the  boy's  hand  in  his. 
"  Good-bye  I  tell  your  mother  and 
Grace —  "  Then  he  broke  off  short. 
"  Don't  give  her  up  till  she  gives  you 
up,  boy,"  he  said  ;  and  with  that  ho 
leaped  the  pony  over  the  fence  and 
trotted  across  the  field,  Hugh  saw 
him  splash  over  the  little  creek  and 
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pass  out  of  sight  behind  the  trees  near 
the  Caatle. 

CHAPTER  XXXn. 

Now  Hugh  was  alone,  left  to  draw 
the  pursuit.  It  came  only  too  easy 
to  obey  his  instructtona  and  soem  to 
press  a  beaten  horse.  The  bay  was 
unwilling  to  pass  the  turning  which 
was  the  recognised  end  of  his  journeys, 
and  Hugh  flogged  and  spurred  him 
hard  before  he  could  get  him  to  the 
limit  where  the  road,  leading  past 
the  turn  for  Carrig  and  heading  for 
the  base  of  Slievemor,  disappeared 
from  view.  He  was  still  some  fur- 
longs from  this  point  when,  looking 
back,  he  saw  Lambert  with  the  first 
two  troopers  appear  on  the  road,  a 
bare  quarter  of  a  mile  behind.  At 
sight  of  him  they  raised  a  shout. 
Hugh  drove  the  spurs  in  deep  and 
vanished  round  the  comer.  For 
more  than  two  miles  now  he  knew 
that  the  ridge  of  land  on  which 
Carrig  stood  screened  this  road  from 
all  view  of  Douroa  Water,  in  which 
Maxwell  should  be  now  knee-deep, 
picking  his  way  to  the  channel  and 
so  to  the  Douros  shore.  Heavily  the 
horse  lumbered  along  with  him, 
pitching  in  the  gallop,  bat  quickening 
as  it  heard  the  hoofs  behind.  It  was 
a  tortuous  road  now,  and  Hugh 
pressed  on  stubbornly,  crouching 
forward  leat  he  should  be  recognised. 
Half  a  mile  he  covered,  and  still  the 
bay  galloped ;  Maxwell  should  be 
nearly  across  by  now.  Still  sweating 
and  labouring,  the  beast's  fatigue 
communicating  itself  to  him,  he 
thrashed  along,  the  hoof -beats  behind 
him  closer  and  closer.  He  dared 
not  look  behind.  Now  they  were 
within  a  hundred  yards,  and  at  every 
stride  closing  up.  Then  a  pistol 
cracke<l  and  something  sung  past  liim. 
Hugh  bent  lower  and  drove  the  spurs 
deeper,  aa  he  rounded  another  corner 


behind  a  screen  of  hazels.  But  now 
full  in  front  of  him  came  a  sudden 
sharp  rise  in  the  rood,  a  short  abrupt 
hill,  and  his  beast,  facing  at  it, 
flagged,  and  dropped  out  of  the  gallop 
suddenly  into  a  mere  crawl.  Hugh 
turned  in  his  saddle  quickly  to  con- 
front the  two  troopers  who  came 
galloping  in  upon  him. 

"  I  surrender,"  he  said,  holding  up 
his  hand. 

*'  Shoot  him  if  he  resists,"  cried  a 
voice  from  behind  ;  "  tie  his  hands." 

Hugh  wheeled  his  jaded  horse. 
"  You  need  not  bo  afraid,  Sir  Garrett," 
he  said  ;  "  I  have  given  my  pistols  to 
Mr.  Macnamara." 

"  Damnation,"  screamed  the  man, 
"  this  is  the  wrong  one !  Where  is 
Macnamara,  you  young  cub  7  Speak, 
or  I'll  blow  your  brains  out !  " 

"You  need  not  be  rude,  Sir 
Garrett,"  said  Hugh,  with  all  the 
coolness  he  could  muster.  He  had 
won  his  game,  be  felt.  By  this  timo 
Maxwell  should  be  safe  on  the  Douroa 
shore,  safe  in  five  square  miles  of 
rough  wood.  So  far  the  scheme  was 
executed,  but  this  was  only  tho' 
beginning. 

"  Damn  you,  you  whelp  1 "  snarled 
Lambert,  drawing  a  pistol. 

"  Easy  now,  Sir  Oairrett,"  said  the 
sergeant,  a  farmer  from  the  Strabane 
side  who  had  come  up  with  the  rest 
of  the  six,  "I  hae  nao  authority  to 
kill  this  boy.  Still,  ah'm  thinking^ 
we  maun  gar  him  speak.  Where'i 
yon  man  now,  young  fellow?  You 
and  him  changed  horses,  I'll  hold 
you." 

"  We  did,"  said  Hugh  ;  "  you're  a 
grand  reasoner.      And   he  rode  on. 
And  Hugh  pointed  along  the  Slievemoe 
road. 

Two  or  three  of  the  men  touched 
their  horses  to  start,  but  the  sergoank 
checked  them.  "  Hold,  on  boys, 
See  is  there  any  track  of  a  hi 
galloping  beyont  there  1 " 
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"  Fien'  a  track,"  reported  one. 

"Ye're    a    aoiart    lad,"   said    the 

[«ergeant  to  Hagh  ficrinily;   "but  je 

Ibe  to  tell  us  the  truth  now,  or,  by  my 

siucionce,  this'U  bo  a  bad  day'a  work 

for  je  !     Whore  did  he  got  " 

Hugh  did  his  best  to  look  sullen. 
"To  Castle  Carrig,  if  you  must 
know." 

Again  Lambert  swore  aaragely. 
"  And  he  will  bo  away  in  the  boat," 
ie  snarled.  *'  You,  sir !  you  shall 
pay  for  this  !  " 

"  Hide  across  thon  planting  to  the 
kaliore,  Tam,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  and 
aee  would  you  see  o'er  a  boat  on  the 
lough  ;  he  canna  be  far  gone  yet." 

The  knot  of  men  sat  waiting  while 
their  horses,  with  outstretched  necks, 
reeked  and  panted  in  the  grey  rain, 
Garrett  Lambert  glaring  savagely  at 
Hugh,  who  paid  back  hia  glare  with 
a  laugh  of  contempt. 

"Well,  Tam?"  said  the  sergeant, 
OS  the  messenger  came  riding  back 
through  the  strip  of  wood. 

"  Divil  a  boat  is  there  in  it !  " 

"  I  was  just  thinking  that.  They 
tellt  me  in  Letterward,  Sir  Gairrett, 
that  thon  old  castle  was  as  full  of 
hiding-holes  as  a  rabbit  warren.  We 
maun  ferret  him  out,  and  this  young 
gentleman  will  just  be  to  help  us. 
Oh,  ye  needna  hurry  now  ! " 

But  in  spite  of  him  the  men  set  out 
at  a  gallop  back  to  the  turn  for  the 
ford,  Lambert  heading  them.  The 
sergeant,  more  leisurely,  brought  up 
the  rear  with  hia  hand  on  Hugh's 
bridle. 

They  forded  the  little  creek,  and 
dashed  up  the  bridle-path.  As  Hugh 
and  the  sergeant  entered  the  castle- 
yard  a  whoop  made  the  boy  shiver 
for  a  moment.  "  We  hae  him  now, 
sergeant ;  the  pony's  in  the  stable." 

"  He'll  have  thought  to  take  boat 
and  failed  to  find  one,"  commented 
Lambert,  rubbing  his  hands.  "  Now, 
men,  leave  a  guard  to  see  he  doesn't 


slip  out  some  back  way,  and  then  to 
work  with  you." 

The  sergeant  posted  two  of  his  men 
on  the  courtyard  wall  in  such  a  way 
as  to  command  all  access  or  ogress  by 
land,  and  then  he  came  to  the  en- 
trance. Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  ; 
only  the  startled  hens  and  ducks  ran 
about  cackling  and  quacking,  as  a 
trooper  beat  upon  the  door. 

"  We  be  to  break  her  in,"  the 
sergeant  said  ;  and  fetching  a  large 
piece  of  timber  which  lay  in  the  yard, 
they  burst  the  door  that  led  into 
Kate's  kitchen. 

There  were  the  traces  of  Kate  and 
of  her  occupations — potatoes  in  a  pot, 
a  kettle  singing — but  no  inhabitant 
except  a  cat  and  kittens.  And  the 
door  leading  up-stairs  to  the  living 
rooms  in  this  wing  of  the  Castle  was 
also  conscientiously  locked.  Here 
again  the  timber  came  into  play. 

"  Sir  Garrett,"  said  Hugh,  for 
Lambert  was  forward  in  the  task, 
"  it  is  only  right  I  should  warn  you 
that  Mr.  Macnamara  has  four  pistols 
at  least,  and  probably  his  fowling- 
piece  as  well."  Sir  Garrett  desisted 
from  his  efforts  and  urged  on  the  men 
from  a  distance. 

"  Ah'm  thinking,"  said  the  sergeant^ 
as  he  wiped  his  brow,  "  this  will  be 
long  job.  Man,  if  we  had  a  barrel  of 
powder  with  us  !  Young  man,  it  will 
be  better  for  you  to  toll  us  the  way 
at  once." 

"You  are  in  the  dwelling  apart- 
ments now,"  said  Hugh,  "  and  I  may 
observe  that  Sir  Garrett  is  familiar 
with  them.  From  these  you  pass  by 
a  staircase  into  the  round  tower. 
There  is  one  door  leading  into  it 
and  another  leading  out  of  it  into 
the  square  tower,  in  which  there  are 
several  stories  and  several  doors.  You 
can  count  them  as  you  come  to  them," 
he  added  simply. 

The  sergeant  langhed  grimly,  for  ho 
was  a  man  of  humour  ;  but  Lambert 
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raged.     "Fire  the  damned  rat-trap," 
he  said. 

The  sergeant  scratched  his  head. 
"Ah'm  thinking  that  would  be  a 
wee  thing  too  much,  Sir  Gairrett, 
and  majbe  the  lady  that  owns  it 
would  be  asking  some  of  us  to  pay. 
And  besides,"  he  said,  pointing  out 
to  the  tower,  "will  ye  look  at  thon 
walls?  It  would  take  a  big  bleeze 
to  hurt  them,  mind  you.  We'll  just 
go  canny,  and  blow  the  locks  out 
wi'  fusees  where  we  canna  break 
through." 

Half  an  hour's  battering — while 
Hugh  gleefully  counted  the  minutes 
— brought  them  into  the  square 
tower,  but  only  into  the  lowest  of  its 
fire  stories.  And  here  Hugh  laughed 
as  he  saw  the  sergeant  approach  and 
tentatively  swing  an  axe  that  he  had 
unearthed  against  the  obstacle. 

"  She's  oak,"  the  man  said  in  great 
disgust. 

"  Iron-clasped,"  Hugh  added. 

"  Man,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  we'd 
be  the  better  of  a  drink." 

"I  wouldn't  grudge  it  you,"  said 
Hugh  loftily.  "  There's  a  jar  of 
whisky  in  the  kitchen."  But  again 
Lambert  interposed  fiercely. 

"  Sergeant,  I  forbid  this.  He 
wants  to  make  your  men  drunk. 
Come,  no  more  of  this.  We're  in 
the  tower  now.  Fetch  a  pile  of 
straw  in  here,  and  we'll  smoke  oat 
whoever  is  in  it." 


But  at  that  moment  a  clamour 
arose  outside,  and  one  of  the  two 
troopers  left  on  guard  burst  in,  wild- 
eyed,  "The  coutjtry's  up  on  us,  Sir 
Garrett.  There's  fifty  of  them  out 
in  the  yard  there,  and  Tom  is  keeping 
them  back  with  his  gun.  Come  out, 
sir,  and  speak  to  them." 

Hugh's  heart  rose  high.  But  Lam- 
bert's face  turned  white.  He  knew 
what  a  mob  of  tbeso  mountain-men 
might  do  if  their  blood  was  up,  and 
he  knew  himself  unpopular  with 
them.  "  Go  out,  sergeant,"  he  said 
nervously,  "and  tell  them  you  will 
fire  on  them." 

"  Faith,  then,"  said  the  sergeant 
contemptuously,  "  if  I  go,  sir,  you  be 
to  come  with  me," 

"  It's  this  young  gentleman  they're 
asking  for,"  said  the  trooper.  "Master 
Hugh,  as  they  call  him." 

"  Follow  me,  sergeant,"  said  Hugh 
abruptly,  taking  the  command.  "And 
you  may  bring  Sir  Garrett.  I  answer 
for  it  he  will  be  safe." 

"Keep  a  pistol  at  his  head,"  said 
Lambert  in  a  low  tone. 

Hugh  overheard.  "  Be  careful, 
sergeant.  If  that  pistol  went  off, 
neither  you  nor  Sir  Garrett  would 
see  home." 

And  erect,  his  head  high,  the  young 
chieftain  marched  out  to  his  clansmen, 
followed  by  the  sergeant,  downcast 
and  puzzled,  and  by  Sir  Garrett's 
blotched  and  angry  face. 
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They  aay  Uio  Lion  and  the  Liz&rd  keep 
The  Courts  where  Jaiushyd  gloried  and 

drank  deep  : 
AjicI  liahrsSm,  that  great  Hanter — the 

Wild  Asa 
Stamps  o'er  bia  Head,  butcaunot  Lreak 

hia  Sleep. 

Wrbs,  in  October  last,  the  gentle- 
men of  England  read  in  their  morning 
newspapers  that  M.  Delcasae  and  the 
Siamese  Special  Commistiioner,  Pbja 
Sri  Saliadhob,  had  been  putting  their 
heads  together  in  Paris,  and  had 
evolved  a  convention  restoring  to 
Siam  tlie  provinces  of  Batambang  and 
Siam-Reap  and  ceding  to  France  the 
shores  of  the  great  lake  of  Tonle-Sap, 
to  how  man  J  among  them,  I  wonder, 
did  thcRe  names  convey  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  definite  impression  t 
An  examination  of  the  map  sufficed  to 
convince  the  curious  that  such  places 
had  an  actual  existence,  packed  away 
somewliere  at  the  back  of  beyond  in 
the  vast  Hinterland  of  Indo-China, — 
that  they  were  not  mere  geographical 
Mrs.  Harrises — and  with  this  rudi- 
mentary information,  I  conceive,  the 
majority  of  English  readers  remained 
perfectly  contented.  Not  one  in  ten 
thousand,  it  is  probable,  experienced 
the  faintest  thrill  at  the  sound  of 
these  outlandish  names.  Yet  the 
districts  for  which  they  stand,  wrested 
once  by  Siam  from  the  tottering 
Kingdom  of  Kamboja,  from  the 
Siamese  by  the  French,  and  now  to 
be  restored  again  to  Siam  by  Kam- 
boja's  European  conquerors,  or  "  pro- 
tectors," have  a  power  to  fire  the 
imagination,  to  stir  the  pulses  of  the 
most  .sluggish,  such  as  is  possessed  in 
equal  degree   by  few   lands   even  in 


Asia,  the  mother  of  mystery  and  of 
marvel,  the  owner  of  the  longest  and 
leawt  amplyrecorded  of  human  hi-stories. 

Ascending  the  valley  of  the  Me- 
kong, for  a  matter  of  a  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  from  the  sea,  the 
traveller  comes  presently  to  the  town 
of  Pnom-Penh.  It  ia  situated  near 
the  spot  where  the  branch  of  the 
great  lake  mingles  its  waters  with 
those  of  the  river,  and  where  the 
huge  delta  has  its  beginning.  It  was 
formerly  a  mere  huddle  of  thatched 
houses  and  hovels,  but  since  the 
French  protectorate  over  Kamboja 
was  declared  in  1863,  many  changes 
have  been  wrought.  Tlie  church, 
and  the  caf^  chantant  facing  it, 
which,  according  to  the  popular  say- 
ing on  the  outskirts,  are  the  first  ' 
traces  of  French  ci\ili8ation  in  a  con- 
quered land,  have  here  been  succeeded 
by  trim  quays,  rows  of  glaring  white 
buildings,  wide  streets  straight  as  so 
many  dies,  little  tables  set  under  the 
shade  of  awnings,  flag-poles  Haunting 
the  tricolor,  and  all  the  other  para- 
phernalia indispensable  to  a  colony 
of  France.  Among  these  things 
there  move  restlessly  the  representar 
tives  of  that  ubiquitous  AdministrcUion 
whose  feverish  desire  to  "  administer  " 
everyone  and  everything  makes  life 
in  Indo-China  well-nigh  unendurable, 
and  clogs  the  wheels  of  progress  and 
prosperity.  i 

All  this  is,  as  it  were,  the  veneer- 
ing imposed  by  the  requirements  of 
French  civilisation  upon  the  surface 
of  the  native  town.  Lift  it  and  peer 
below,  as  you  may  easily  do  by  quit- 
ting the  ordered  foreign  quarter,  and 
penetrating  into  the  crowded  rabbit- 
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warrens  wherein  dwell  the  larger  half 
of  the  forty-five  thousand  men  and 
women  who  make  np  the  native  popu- 
lation of  Pnom-Penh.  Here  may  be 
seen  the  real  Kamboja,  such  as  it  is 
in  our  own  day,  its  people  a  spent 
and  indolent  folk,  unambitious  of 
better  things,  content  with  them- 
selves, scornfully  contemptuous  of  the 
foreigners,  and  filled  with  a  fanatical 
detestation  of  alien  religious  such  as 
is  but  rarely  entertained  by  the 
votaries  of  Buddhism.  France  has 
given  to  them  a  freedom  from  oppres- 
sion which  they  never  formerly  en- 
joyed, but  they  are  not  in  the  least 
grateful.  The  present  to  them  is  a 
degradation,  let  it«  conditions  be 
what  they  may  j  to  them  the  future 
is  hopeless,  for  they  have  within  them 
a  consciousness  of  no  power  of  re- 
covery or  rebound.  Only  the  past 
remains — the  great  past,  its  story 
half  lost  in  the  mazes  of  fable  and 
tradition,  which  yet  has  left  the  echo 
of  a  memory  so  tremendous  that  by 
comparison  all  things  else  are  dwarfed 
and  pitifully  feeble. 

Leave  Pnom-Penh  behind  you, 
with  its  contrasts  of  new  alien  birth 
and  pathetic  indigenous  decay,  and 
pass  up  into  the  great  lake  of  Tonl&- 
Sap.  The  waters  of  this  inland  sea 
are  of  an  extent  so  vast  that  the 
shore  may  be  completely  lost  to  sight, 
but  so  often  as  it  is  recovered  it  is 
found  always  clothed  in  one  immense 
tangle  of  forest — such  forest  as  only 
the  hot,  moist  tropic  soil  can  produce 
— out  of  which,  hero  and  there,  is 
nicked  the  space  for  a  mean  fishing- 
hamlet.  None  the  less,  many  of  the 
people  are  Kambojans ;  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  fine  straight  features, 
80  distinctively  Hindu  in  type,  which 
offer  a  contrast  so  startling  to  the  flat 
noses,  the  narrow  eyes,  and  the  broad, 
expressionless,  Mongolian  faces  of 
their  neighbours  of  Annam,  of  China 
and  of  Slam.  Yet  these  men  herd 
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together  in  rickety  huts,  living  in 
dirt,  in  poverty  and  in  squalor,  for- 
getful of  the  vanished  greatness  of 
their  race,  and  possessing  a  civilisation 
every  whit  as  debased  as  that  of  the 
peasantry  of  any  of  these  lands  of 
south-eastern  Asia. 

And  a  realisation  of  what  that 
greatness  must  have  been  breaks  upon 
you  suddenly,  for  landing  at  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  lake,  and  follow- 
ing the  narrow  foot-path,  or  forcing 
your  way  through  the  clustering 
underwood,  you  find  yourself  abruptly, 
without  a  moment's  preparation, 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  Titanic 
ruins  of  a  once  mighty  empire.  On 
the  one  hand  is  the  huge  town  of 
Angkor  Th6m,  enclosed  by  a  wall  over 
twenty  feet  in  height  and  half  as  many 
feet  in  thickness,  covering  an  area  of 
twenty-four  square  miles,  crowded 
with  palaces,  pagodas,  treasure-houses, 
noble  halls  and  spacious  dwellings,  yet 
shrouded  within  and  without  by  forest 
so  dense  that  a  vast  building  is  often 
invisible  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet ! 
On  the  other  hand  Angkor  Wat,  the 
magnificent  ruined  Buddhist  temple, 
rears  its  domes  high  above  the  tree- 
tops,  its  base  measuring  over  three 
miles  about  within  tlie  deep  fosses,  a 
temple  so  impressive  that  Mouhot,  the 
first  European  to  describe  it  in  detail, 
wrote  of  it  that,  "  a  rival  to  that  of 
Solomon,  and  erected  by  some  ancient 
Michael  Angelo,  it  might  take  an 
honourable  place  beside  our  most 
beautiful  buildings,  and  is  grander 
than  anything  left  to  us  by  Greece  or 
Rome  !  "  Between  Angkor  Thdm  and 
Angkor  Wat  is  the  pagoda  of  Mount 
Bakh^ng,  the  oldest,  most  dilapi- 
dated and  least  perfectly  fashioned  of 
the  ruins,  and  beyond  the  mean 
thatched  bouses  of  the  modem  town 
of  Siam-Reap,  dominated  by  its  erst- 
while Siamese  fort,  is  yet  another 
pagoda,  perclied  on  the  summit 
of  a  solitary  hill   and   hidden    by   a 
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dense  grovo— tb«   temple  of    Moaat 
Krdnn. 

The  gigantic  size  of  these  ruins 
aloae  su£5oes  to  impress  the  imaginSi* 
tion,  but  the  wealth  and  vonderful 
detail  of  their  ornamentation  is  even 
moro  striking.  They  are  fashioned 
for  the  most  part  of  immense  rect- 
angular blocks  of  sandstone  or  ferru- 
ginous rock,  brought  from  quarries 
distant  some  five-and-twenty  miles, 
and  these  are  fitted  together  with  so 
nice  an  accuracy  that  the  joins  between 
block  and  block  are  as  straight  as 
though  they  had  been  ruled.  No 
cement  or  mortar  was  used,  and  upon 
the  precise  fitting  of  each  separate 
fragment  depended  the  soundness  of 
the  edifices  which  have  so  triumphantly 
resisted  the  ravages  of  time.  Almost 
every  block  is  curiously  carved,  is 
covered  with  bas-reliefs  executed  with 
delicacy  and  finish,  representing  pro- 
cessions of  warriors  mounted  on  lions, 
dragons,  birds  and  fabulous  monsters, 
kings  with  their  wives  and  women, 
combats  between  the  apes  and  the 
angels,  soldiers  armed  with  bows  and 
halberta  and  sabres  and  javelins, 
mothers  at  play  with  their  little  ones, 
and  hundreds  of  scenes  historical, 
legendary  or  domestic.  Inscriptions 
too  are  found,  some  in  an  archaic 
character  which  is  unknown  even  to 
the  Buddhist  monks  who  in  Kamboja 
represent  the  learned  and  lettered 
class,  some  in  a  writing  of  moro  modern 
type  which  nearly  resemblea  the  script 
in  use  among  the  Kambojans  of  to- 
day. The  latter  coniist  only  of 
prayers,  invocations  an  1  religious 
formulaj,  of  no  historical  or  arclia30- 
logical  interest :  the  former  are  still 
a  sealed  book,  though  some  which  are 
believed  to  have  been  intei^preted  with 
accuracy  indicate  that  one  or  more  of 
the  leas  ancient  of  the  Khmer  build- 
ings date  from  the  second  century  of 
our  era.  A  detailed  description  of 
the   ruins    of    Angkor    (and    similar 


ruins,  though  on  a  somewhat 
grandiose  scale,  are  found  scattered 
through  the  province  of  Batambang, 
through  most  of  Kamboja,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Laos)  would  fill  a 
goodly  volume,  and  nothing  of  the 
kind  can  be  attempted  here.  AH 
that  is  desired  is  to  give  to  the 
reader  some  general  idea  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  buildings,  of  the  magni- 
ficence of  their  architectural  concep- 
tion, and  the  dignity,  the  delicacy  and 
the  finished  art  with  which  that  con- 
ception was  executed.  This  has  per- 
haps been  already  achieved,  and  I  will 
not  insist  further  upon  the  labjn-inth 
of  galleries,  the  countless  flights  of 
stairways,  the  arches,  the  domes,  the 
bridges,  the  statues  of  kings  and  gods 
and  demons  and  monsters,  the  im- 
mense Causeway  of  the  Giants  which 
leads  to  the  main  gate  of  Angkor 
Thflm,  nor  yet  upon  the  paralysing 
shock  of  wonder  which  the  discovery 
of  these  tremendous  monuments  con- 
veys to  one  who  lights  upon  them, 
deserted,  almost  forgotten,  in  the 
heart  of  the  wilderness,  "  here  at  the 
quiet  limits  of  the  world."  My  object 
is  to  speculate,  not  upon  the  ruins, 
but  upon  the  hidden  story  which  they 
veil,  not  upon  Angkor  as  it  is,  but 
upon  Angkor  as  it  was,  and  upon 
the  events  which  led  to  its  abandon- 
ment to  the  forest  and  to  the  wild 
things  of  the  jungle. 

The  existence  of  these  ruins  was 
first  made  known  to  Europeans  by 
Chriafcoval  de  Jaque  whose  book,  pub- 
lished in  1606,  gives  an  account  of 
his  travels  in  Tndo-China  between 
1592  and  1598.  He  calls  the  place 
Anjog,  states  that  it  was  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1570,  gives  a 
recognisable  description  of  many  of 
its  most  salient  features,  and  mentions 
the  important  fact  that  the  inscrip- 
tions could  not  be  deciphered  even 
at  that  period  by  the  natives  of  the 
country.        la     1611,     Eibadeneyra 
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vrritos  in  his  history  o£  the  Islands 
of  the  Archipelago  ;  "  There  are  in 
Cambodgia  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city,  which  some  say  was  constructed 
by  the  Romans  or  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  is  a  marvellous  fact  that 
none  of  the  natives  can  live  in  these 
ruins  which  are  the  resort  of  wild 
beasts."  In  spite  of  the  naive  Euro- 
pean tendency  here  revealed  to  attri- 
bute everything  great  to  the  white 
civilisations  of  ancient  times,  this 
passage  contains  two  interesting  state- 
ments— that  the  Kambojans  believed 
in  the  *'  marvellous  fact "  that  they 
could  not  live  in  Angkor,  and  that 
even  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  by 
the  Portuguese  the  place  was  given 
over  to  ttie  forest  and  to  the  beasts 
of  the  wilderness.  Since  that  day 
the  notices  contained  in  the  works  of 
travellers  of  the  great  Khmer  ruins 
are  numerous,  but  with  them  we  need 
not  now  concern  ourselves.  The  ruins 
were  ruins,  just  as  they  are  to-day, 
in  the  year  1-570,  and  that  in  our 
present  enquiry  is  a  fact  of  cardinal 
importance. 

As  good  fortune  will  have  it,  there 
is  extant  an  account  of  the  capital  of 
Kamboja,  as  it  was  before  its  aban- 
donment, written  by  an  independent 
witness  from  which  much  is  to  be 
learned.  This  is  contained  in  a  work 
from  the  pen  of  an  anonymous  Chinese 
diplomat  who  in  1295 — the  year  that 
Marco  Polo  arrived  in  Venice  after 
speudiog  more  than  a  decade  and  a 
half  in  Cathay — received  instructions 
from  Kublai  Kaan  to  proceed  to 
Kamboja  there  to  promulgate  certain 
orders  of  the  great  emperor,  He 
started,  he  tells  us,  in  the  following 
year,  travelling  by  the  sea-route,  was 
delayed  by  contrary  winds  after  he 
arrived  off  the  co&st  of  Cochinchina, 
and  did  not  reach  the  capital  of  the 
Khmer  king  until  the  fifth  month 
following  his  departure  from  the 
Chinese   port   of   Wen-Chu.     He  re- 


turned fco  hi8  own  country  in  1297. 
A  full  translation  of  the  text  of  his 
work  may  be  found  by  those  curious 
in  such  matters  in  M.  Abel-Remusat's 
NouvEAUX  Melanges  Asiatiques,  but 
for  our  own  purpose  only  a  few  of 
the  facts  which  it  contains  need  here 
be  noted.  A  ii,  as  all  who  have  read 
that  admirable  book  CHnrssB  Cha- 
racteristics are  aware,  is  a  measure 
of  space  which  possesses  very  elastic 
properties,  no  two  districts  or  even 
villages,  hardly,  one  might  say,  any 
two  Chinamen,  agreeing  as  to  the 
length  of  the  unit,  and  the  distance 
between  two  points  along  one  and  the 
same  road  being  counted  as  so  many 
li  when  the  traveller  is  descending  »' 
slope,  and  so  many  additional  li  when 
he  retraces  his  footsteps  with  the 
gradient  against  him.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  a  very  accurate  notion  of 
the  size  of  the  Kambojan  capital  is 
to  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  ambassador  begins  by  stating 
that  it  meeisures  twenty  li  in  circum- 
ference, but  we  may  conclude  that  he 
intended  to  convey  the  impressiouj 
that  it  covered  a  considerable  areOiI 
The  gates  of  the  town,  their  numbael 
and  position,  he  describes  with  more' 
exactness,  and  ho  makes  special  men- 
tion of  the  great  Causeway  of  the 
Giants  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  leads  to  the  principal  portal  of 
the  city  of  Angkor.  "  On  each  side 
of  the  bridge,"  he  writes,  "  therQ| 
are  fifty-four  stone  statues  repre 
senting  divinities ;  they  are  very 
great :  they  resemble,"  he  beauti- 
fully adds,  "  statues  of  general 
officers,  and  they  have  threatening 
countenances."  He  also  speaks  of 
nine-headed  dragons,  the  remains 
of  which  are  such  a  peculiar 
feature  of  the  Angkor  statuary,  and 
he  relates  the  following  curious 
myth  concerning  one  of  tho  towers 
of  the  royal  pEdace. 

E  E   2 
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8«T«nl  noUves  of  diAtlnguiabcd  rook 
lutTC  told  me  thut  formerly  there  used  to 
be  ft  (airy  in  that  tower  in  the  form  of  a 
dxagoo  with  nine  beads,  who  was  the 
pco^MctresB  of  tiia  kingdom ;  th&t  under 
the  reign  of  each  king  of  the  country  the 
(»iry  took  every  night  the  form  of  a 
woman,  and  songht  the  king  in  the  tower ; 
and,  even  though  he  were  married,  the 
qneen  hia  wife  dared  not  intrude  before 
a  certain  hour;  but,  at  a  signal  of  two 
strokes,  tlie  fairy  vanished,  and  the  kine 
was  then  able  to  receive  his  queen  and 
his  other  wives  ;  if  the  fairy  allowed  a 
siogle  night  to  pass  without  appearing, 
it  was  a  sign  that  the  deatli  of  the  king 
was  near  at  hand ;  if,  on  his  aide,  the 
king  faded  to  me«t  her,  it  was  certain 
that  a  fire  or  some  other  calamity  would 
occur. 

A  descriptioa  of  a  pagoda  without 
the  walls,  oorresponding  to  that  of 
Mount  Bakhdng  is  also  given  in  the 
Chinese  manuscript,  and  it  is  therein 
recorded  that  the  people  of  Kamboja 
had  a  tradition  that  it  had  been  built 
by  one  Lu  pan  in  the  space  of  a  single 
night.  As  has  already  been  remarked, 
the  pagoda  of  Motmt  Bakh^ug  has  all 
the  appearances  of  being  the  meet 
ancient  of  the  ruins,  the  work  being 
of  a  ruder,  leas  finished  character  than 
that  of  the  more  recent  buildings, 
which  would  seem  to  be  the  ripened 
fruit  of  the  art  of  the  Khmers,  while 
Mount  Bakh^ng  is  a  product  of  its 
immaturity.  The  prevalence  of  the 
superstition  concerning  its  origin  re- 
peated by  the  Chinese  author  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  even  in  the 
thirteenth  century  the  history  of  its 
foundation  had  been  forgotten. 

Tlie  manuscript  goes  on  to  describe 
two  small  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital,  where  only  one  lake  is 
now  found,  and  that  not  altogether  in 
the  position  indicated  by  the  Chinese 
envoy,  but  a  much  more  inexplicable 
fact  is  the  omission  of  all  reference  to 
the  great  temple  of  Angkor  Wat.  No 
name  is  given  by  the  author  to  the 
town  which  he  is  describing,  and  the 
fact  that  Angkor  Wat  is  completely 


ignored  add«d  to  that  that  Ukea  are 
located  where  no  lakes  now  exist,  has 
caused  some  writers  to  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  city  which  was 
visited  by  the  ambassador  was  some 
place  other  than  Angkor  Thdm.  It 
is  in  truth  impossible  to  account  for 
the  failure  to  make  any  mention  of 
a  structure  so  imposing  as  Angkor 
Wat,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
this,  the  least  ancient  of  the  ruins, 
had  not  been  built  at  the  time  of  the 
Chinaman's  visit.  The  building  itself, 
however,  gives  the  lie  to  any  such 
supposition,  and  the  manuscript  is 
silent  on  the  subject  of  any  great 
public  works  being  in  course  of  con- 
struction during  his  stay  in  Kamboja. 
On  the  other  hand  the  account  of  the 
great  walled  town,  of  its  gates,  and 
above  all,  of  the  Causeway  of  the 
Giants,  seems  to  me  to  point  con- 
clusively to  the  fact  that  Angkor 
Thdm  itself  is  the  Kambojan  capital 
which  this  work  describes,  and  we 
can  only  infer  that  the  author  failed 
to  write  of  Angkor  Wat,  just  as 
Marco  Polo  omitted  all  reference  to 
the  Great  Wall  of  China  although  he 
had  passed  seventeen  years  of  his  life 
in  far  Cathay.  That  there  are  other 
and  vast  Khmer  ruins  scattered  about 
Indo-China  is  well  known,  and  all  of 
them  have  now  been  visited  by  Euro- 
peans, but  nowhere  have  remains  been 
brought  to  light  which  fit  the  account 
gives  in  the  Chinese  work  as  do  the 
remains  of  Angkor  Thdm,  the  greatest 
of  the  Kambojan  cities. 

The  inscriptions,  moreover,  seem  to 
support  the  contention  that  Angkor 
Wat  must  have  been  in  existence  long 
before  the  visit  of  the  Chinese  envoy, 
for  on  the  walls  of  this  temple  both 
the  ancient  and  the  more  modem 
script  is  found.  In  Asia  every  priest- 
hood has  inclined  to  the  use  of  a 
peculiar  language  of  religion,  and  one 
which  was  not  generally  understanded 
of  the  people,  whence  it  is  probabl 
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that  the  more  archaic  character  vas 
the  script  of  such  a  tongue,  and  that 
the  later  inscriptions  were  carved  at 
a  period  long  subsequent  when  the 
ancient  learning  had  passed  into 
oblivion.  If  this  were  so,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  ancient  inscriptions  on 
the  stones  of  Angkor  Wat,  which, 
I  would  repeat,  is  the  least  ancient 
of  the  ruins,  would  show  that  even 
this  temple  was  erected  in  very 
ancient  times,  and  certainly  long 
anterior  to  the  thirteenth  century  of 
oar  era. 

I  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact 
tliat  no  tnentioa  in  made  in  the 
Chinese  manuscript  of  any  great 
works  being  in  progress  at  the  time 
of  its  author's  visit  to  Kamboja,  nor, 
having  regard  to  what  wo  know  of 
the  history  of  the  Khmers,  should  we 
expect  that  any  such  manifestation  of 
energy  was  then  apparent.  Buildings 
on  a  scale  such  as  this  must  have 
claimed  the  life-long  services  of  thou- 
sands of  men.  They  can  only  have 
been  conceived  by  a  race  instinct  with 
vitality,  mental  and  physical,  can  only 
have  been  executed  by  a  people 
obaessed  by  a  passionate  love  of  art 
for  its  own  sake,  who  were  able  to 
expend  upon  their  achievement  in- 
finite ingenuity,  patience,  skill,  devo- 
tion and  a  vast  amount  of  treasure. 
They  most  also  have  been  a  nation 
BO  strong  that  they  bad  no  fear  of 
enemies,  no  rival  whose  invasions 
threatened  them,  and  who  thus  were 
free  to  devote  to  their  artistic  crea- 
tions all  the  energy  which,  in  circum- 
stanoes  less  fortunate,  would  have 
been  required  for  conquest  or  for 
defence.  Works  such  as  these  were 
never  yet  produced  by  a  race  whose 
king  occupied  the  humble  position  of 
a  mere  vassal,  yet  we  know  that  the 
kingdom  of  Kamboja  was  conquered 
by  China  about  the  beginning  of  oar 
era,  and  was  actually  subject  to  her 
until  the  ooncluaion  of  the  tenth  cen- 


tury, while  up  to  a  much  later  date 
a  nominal  suzerainty  was  admitted 
and  sealed  by  the  payment  of  a 
periodical  tribute.  It  is  only  reason- 
able to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
Khmer  civilisation  reached  its  height, 
and  Khmer  art  its  culmination  at  a 
period  prior  to  the  subjection  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  Chinese,  and  this 
would  throw  the  date  of  the  ruins  of 
Angkor  back  to  the  first  or  second 
century  B.C.  at  the  very  earliest. 

Thenceforth,  the  energy  which  had 
made  the  creation  of  such  gigantic 
monuments  of  art  a  possibility 
declined.  Unsuccessful  war  and,  it 
may  be,  the  ravages  of  pestilence, 
must  have  caused  the  numbers  of  the 
Khmer  nation  to  dwindle,  for  in  our 
own  day,  after  a  long  period  of  com- 
parative peace,  only  1,300,000  Kam- 
bojans  who  can  claim  descent  from 
their  great  forefathers  are  found  in 
Indo-China.  The  monuments  them- 
selves bear  witness  also  to  the  decay 
of  the  people.  The  use  of  the  more 
modern  character  in  the  later  inscrip- 
tions would  appear  to  indicate  a 
decline  in  the  ancient  learning  of  the 
Khmers  before  all  their  skill  and 
delight  in  art  had  deserted  them,  but 
the  number  of  unfinished  carvings 
and  of  buildings  which  have  never 
quite  reached  completion  is  oven  more 
eloquent  of  decadence.  This  surely 
betokens  that  the  pla-stic  arts  were 
becoming  lost  secrets  before  ever  the 
ruins  were  abandoned  ;  that  what  tho 
men  of  one  generation  had  begun  the 
men  of  the  generations  which  suc- 
ceeded it  were  powerless  to  carry  on  ; 
and  also,  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
such  energy  as  still  remained  to  the 
Khmer  people  was  needed,  every 
atom  of  it,  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  national  independence.  Later 
came  the  age  during  which  they  were 
the  vassals  of  China,  and  the  once 
proud  and  mighty  empire,  thrust  by 
ciroomatances  into  so  pitiful  a  poai- 
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tion  of  dependenoe,  would  have  but 
litlle  bo&rt  fur  croation  of  &d  artistic 
character,  and  would  live  upoo  the 
memory  of  what  had  been  without 
attempting  to  rival  past  achievements 
in  the  present,  and  witliout  any  spark 
of  hopo  for  the  future. 

TliU,   T   imagine,    mast   have  been 
the  condition   of  the  Khmer   people 
when  the  Chinese  envoy  visited  their 
capital  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  but  when  Angkor  was  dia- 
covered  by  the  Portuguese   in  1570 
the  place,   as  we  have  alreaily  seen, 
was  by  then  a  ruin  overgrown  with 
jangle,  the  centre  round  which  clus- 
tered a  thousand  inconsequent  super- 
stitions, the  shrine  in  which  a  dead 
empire   lay   buried    so   securely    that 
hardly  a  whisper  concerning  its  story 
had  filtered  down  to  its  own  degene- 
rate children.     To  the  European,  used 
only  to  the  conditions  of  his  own  con- 
tinent,   it   appears  at    first  sight    an 
obvious  impossibility  that  if  Angkor 
Thdm    were    an    inhabited    town    in 
1296,  it  could,   in  the  space  of  less 
than  two  hundred  years,  have  become, 
not  only  a  wilderness,  but  also,  as  it 
were,   a   myth    to    which    clung   the 
veriest     rags    of    reliable    tradition. 
This   view   has    impressed    itself    so 
strongly   upon    various    writers,    that 
they    have    been   driven   to    explain 
away  the  great  walled  town  described 
by  the  Chinese  author,  and  to  declare 
roundly  that  the  Khmer  civilisation 
could  not  conceivably  have  died  out 
in  this  fashion  in  so  paltry  a  period 
of  time.     But  the  Chinese  manuscript 
is  authentic,  detailed,  exact.     It  gives 
dates  and  facts  which  cannot  be  got 
over  J    it   declines   absolutely   to    be 
ignored.     The  truth  seems  to  me  to 
be  established  past  all  gainsaying  that 
Angkor  Tli6m  is  the  town  described, 
and  that  that  place  was  inhabited  in 
1296,   and  was   a   deserted    ruin   in 
1570:    nor   to   me,  the   East   being 
what  it  is  and  orientals  being  what 


they  are,  does  this  appear  impossible, 
or  even  unlikely. 

The    citations    which    have    been 
made  from    the  works   of   early  visi- 
tors   to    Angkor    supply   two    bints 
which,  perhaps,  will  serve  to  explain 
the     whole     my.stery.       Ribadeneyra 
noted  in  1611  the  "  marvellous  fact " 
that   the   natives  could   not   live   in 
the  ruins,  which  would    seem  to  in- 
dicate a  superstitious  belief  that  the 
ancient   Khmer    buildings   were,    for 
some  unexplained    reason,  uninhabit- 
able for  human  beings.     The  Chinese 
author  speaks  of  lakes  where  no  lakes 
now  exist.      From  these   two   state- 
ments something  like  a  working  hypo- 
thesis may  be  evolved.    Great  physical 
changes  wrought  in  the  natural  fea- 
tures  of    the   surrounding  landscape 
could  only  be  caused  by  earthquakes, 
and  the  dilapidation  of  some  of   the 
buildings  lends   conBrmation   to  this 
supposition  ;      yet    the    earthquake- 
shocks,    if    earthquake-shocks    there 
were,  must  have  been    slight,  or   at 
any  rate  insuflSciently  strong  to  over- 
throw   utterly   the    solid    walls    and 
the  domes  of   many  of   the  pagodas. 
Imagine,    then,    a    series    of    slight 
earthquake    shocks,    occurring   at    a 
period    when     the     Khmer     people, 
though  still  dwelling  in  the  mighty 
city  which  their  ancestors  had  erected, 
had  declined  from  their  former  emin- 
ence, had  lost  the  energy  which  they 
onee   possessed    in    such   overflowing 
measure,   had   become    decadents    in 
their   arts   and   culture,    when,  in  a 
word,    they   had    learned    to   regard 
themselves  as  a  people   doomed  and 
ruined,  and  then  try  to  conceive  what 
effect  these  seismic  convulsions  would 
be  like  to  have  upon  a  sensitive,  fear- 
ful   and    imaginative    oriental    race. 
To   them    the   rockings  of   the   solid 
ground  would  be  the  very  voice  of  the 
gods — their   irresistible  Will   become 
suddenly  and  awfully  articulate.    The 
Asiatic  differs  from  the  occidental  in 
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nothing  more  radically  than  in  his 
ability  and  avidity  of  belief,  his 
power  to  grasp  that  belief,  and  to 
realise  it  as  white  men  realise  only 
the  force  of  j)ateat,  indisputuble  fact. 
If  once  the  conclusion,  that  the  gods 
were  determined  that  the  great  city 
should  no  longer  harbour  its  in- 
habitants, had  impressed  itself  upon 
tho  popular  mind,  no  consideration  of 
interest,  no  love  of  material  property, 
no  affection  born  of  long  association, 
no  clinging  to  the  flesh-pots,  no  re- 
luctance to  abandon  things  very  pre- 
cious and  very  aacred  would  serve  to 
stay  an  exodus.  The  dried-up  bed  of 
a  great  lake  which  Francis  Gamier 
discovered  to  the  north  of  Angkor 
when  he  was  travelling  south  from 
Ubon,  is  additional  evidence  support- 
ing tho  theory  of  earthquake,  and 
given  this  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
the  anger  of  tho  gods,  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  character  of  an  oriental 
populace,  we  have  a  working  explana- 
tion which  may  account  for  the 
abandonment  by  the  Kainbojans  of 
all  thoir  ancient  cities. 

Imagine  a  people,  already  far  gone 
in  its  decline,  driven  forth  into  the 
wilderness  by  the  inexplicable  caprice 
of  the  gods,  lacking  the  numbers,  tho 
energy,  the  skill  and  the  genius  which 
had  belonged  to  it  in  its  prime,  cowed 
utterly  by  "  the  slings  and  arrows 
of  outrageous  fortune,"  and  with  no 
Moses  for  leader  and  law-giver.  The 
Brat  necessity  in  this  land  of  sun- 
glare  and  torrential  rains  would  be 
to  obtain  some  shelter  from  the  ele- 
ments, and  the  jungle  spreading  away 
on  every  side  would  furnish  ample 
material  for  tho  building  of  huts, 
made  of  timber  and  thatched  with 
palm-leaves,  such  as  the  Rambojans 
use  to-day.  It  would  not  present 
itself  to  this  fallen  people  even  as  a 
possibility  to  emulate  the  great  works 
wrought  by  their  forebears.  What 
would  it  profit  them  to  build  if  the 


caprice  of  the  gods  might  once  more 
drive  them  forth  ?  Moreover  the  ample 
resources  which  had  formerly  been  at 
the  disposal  of  their  kings  would  have 
vanished  with  their  ancient  greatness. 
Descent  is  proverbially  easy,  and  the 
substitution  of  the  squalid  hut  for 
the  splendid  atone  palace  would  bo 
readily  made,  and  would  be  more 
than  symbolical  of  the  corresponding 
decline  in  the  prevailing  standard 
of  civilisation  before  and  after  the 
exodus.  No  great  effort  of  fancy, 
therefore,  is  necessary  in  order  to 
picture  the  rapid  degeneration  which 
would  overtake  these  people  when 
once  they  had  slipped  the  anchor  of 
association  which  bound  them  to  the 
past ;  and  being  now  scattered  over 
the  country,  exposed  to  the  persecu- 
tions of  their  stronger  neighbours  of 
Siam  and  Annam,  a  nation  no  longer 
save  in  name,  such  learning  as  hod 
once  belonged  to  them  would  pass 
into  oblivion,  and  very  speedily  even 
the  story  of  their  ancient  greatnesa 
would  become  a  myth.  The  extra- 
ordinary change  in  the  condition  of 
the  Kambojans  which  is  to  be  noted 
if  we  compare  the  work  of  the 
Chinese  envoy,  writing  in  1297,  and 
the  earliest  Portuguese  chroniclers  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, — 
a  change  which  had  been  wrought 
within  a  space  of  less  thaa  two 
hundred  years — marvellous  aa  it  is, 
becomes,  when  examined  in  the  light 
of  the  hypothesis  here  suggested, 
neither  inexplicable,  nor,  aa  somo 
have  averred,  a  sheer  impossibility. 

The  evidence  supporting  the  belief 
in  a  general  and  more  or  loss  sudden 
exodus  having  occurred,  is  ample.  If 
the  Khmer  towns  had  been  depopu- 
lated by  pestilence  it  is  certain  that 
human  remains  in  large  numbers 
would  be  found  within  the  ruins,  but 
for  a  matter  of  fact  no  such  traces 
have  been  brought  to  light.  If  the 
place   was   devastated    by   war,    this 
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calamity  too  would  lea^e  ita  snro  and 
anmMt«kabIo  atgns,  but  tboagh  acts 
of  ioonoclaam  may  in  places  have  been 
committed,  tlie  general  appearance  of 
the  raina  leads  to  the  ooncliiaion  that 
time  and  weather,  rather  than  man 
and  the  rage  of  man,  have  here 
wrought  destruction.  The  tradition 
of  war  too  would  moat  likely  have 
sarrivod,  but  no  such  event  is  spoken 
of  by  Uie  modern  Kambojans,  and 
the  theory  of  a  voluntary  ezodua,  due 
duubtlem  to  superstitioua  fear,  in 
itself  a  final  symptom  of  the  national 
decay,  would  seem  to  be  the  explana- 
tion be«t  adapted  to  the  facts  in  our 
posfleiuion. 

This  theory,  which  haa  not,  I 
believe,  been  hitherto  advanced,  has 
esoaped  attention  possibly  because 
two  facts,  seemingly  opposed  to  it, 
have  bulked  big  in  the  sight  of 
European  investigators.  The  first  ia 
the  complete  ignorance  of  the  modem 
Kambojana  concerning  the  history  of 
Angkor,  and  the  cloud  of  myth  and 
legend  with  which  it  is  surrounded  in 
the  popular  fancy  :  the  second  is  the 
way  in  which  the  ruins  have  been 
overgrown  by  apparently  virgin  forest. 
It  is  contended  that  neither  of  these 
things  could  have  happened  in  the 
space  of  less  than  two  centuries,  and 
therefore  the  evidence  of  the  Chinese 
envoy  haa  either  boon  ignored,  or  has 
liaen  twisted  out  of  its  obvious  mean- 
ing and  has  been  explained  away. 

For  me,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
testimony  of  the  Chinaman,  an  inde- 
pendent and  unbiassed  witness,  has 
its  own  peculiar  value,  nor  do  I  see 
how  it  is  possible  to  set  it  aside.  I 
find  myself,  therefore,  compelled  to 
accept  the  recorded  facts,  that  Angkor 
Thdm  was  inhabited  in  1296  and  had 
become  a  part  of  the  wilderness  by 
1570,  and  this  being  so,  I  confess 
that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this 
conclusion  do  not  present  themselves 
to   me   as  in   any  sense   inauperabla 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
facts  of  ascertained  history  point  to 
the  decline  of  the  Khmer  civilisation 
extending  over  a  matter  of  more  than 
a  dozen  centuries  prior  to  the  visit  o£ 
the  Chinese  envoy,  and  that  the  more 
rapid  decay  which  probably  followed 
upon  the  exodus  was  only  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  process  which  had  beea 
operative  during  an  immense  period. 
The  Khmers  exiled  to  the  forests 
would  be  getting  back  very  near  to 
their  primitive  beginnings  ;  their 
energies  would  be  directed  solely  to 
maintaining  life  amid  the  new  condi- 
tions ;  they  would  become  scattered, 
as  indeed  they  are  in  our  own  time, 
and  the  vast  majority  being  always 
unlettered,  even  such  learning  as  they 
had  preserved  from  the  heyday  of 
their  greatness  would  quickly  pass 
from  them.  The  shortness  of  memory 
among  an  illiterate  people  is  remark- 
able, and  in  Asia  the  natural  propen- 
sity of  the  oriental  mind  to  cling  to 
things  strange  and  marveUoua  con- 
trives to  weave  a  maze  of  fancy  round 
the  soberest  historical  facts.  Among 
the  Malays  of  the  Peninsula,  for  ex- 
ample, the  warrior  Hang  Tiioh,  who 
fought  against  the  Portuguese  in 
1511,  was  beaten  by  them,  and  for 
many  years  after  carried  on  an  inter- 
mittent and  unsucce&sful  war  against 
their  growing  power,  had  become, 
before  a  century  had  passed,  a  hero 
of  fable  as  mythical  as  Hector  or 
Achilles.  It  is  much,  as  John  Craw- 
furd  said,  as  though  our  own  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  were  to  have  become 
a  myth  !  Instances  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  and 
this  in  lands  where  the  European 
element  has  been  constantly  present 
to  record,  remember  and  remind. 
Qiven  the  peculiar  conditions  which 
must  have  prevailed  among  the  Kam- 
bojans  after  the  exodus,  and  the 
impressive  character  of  the  ruins  aban- 
doned to  the  forest,  it  is  easy  to  com- 
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prehend  that  in  a  handred  years  all 
manner  of  traditions  concerning  them 
would  havo  found  credence  with  an 
imaginative  oriental  people.  Among 
them  the  actual  facts  relating  to  their 
abandonment  would  easily  become 
obscured  and  be  eventually  forgotten, 
but  the  knowledge  that  Angkor  Thflm 
had  once  been  the  capital  of  Kambojan 
kings  would  survive,  as  it  has  sur- 
vived, and  the  superstitious  tradition 
that  the  place  was  uninhabitable  for 
human  beings  would  remain,  as  it  baa 
remained. 

The  encroachment  of  the  forest  is 
a  difficulty  apparent  rather  than 
actual.  Protected  by  superstitious 
fears  the  ruins  would  during  one  or 
more  generations  be  barely  visited 
after  their  abandonment,  and  in  the 
tropics  where  the  foot  of  man  does 
not  fall  constantly,  repeatedly,  the 
jungle  claims  its  own  with  a  wonder- 
ful rapidity.  In  August,  1892,  I 
spent  some  days  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  clearing,  some  ten  acres  in  ex- 
tent, the  whole  of  which  was  under 
plough,  though  no  seed  had  been 
planted.  This  was  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  owing  to  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  district  that  clearing  was 
abandoned.  In  July,  1894,  not  quite 
two  years  later,  I  visited  the  same 
place,  and  found  it  covered  with 
dense  bush,  most  of  it  fourteen  feet 
in  height,  and  the  whole  of  it  so  thick 
that  a  way  could  only  be  forced 
through  it  by  hewing  a  path  with  a 
wood-knife.  Imagine  that  patch  of 
clearing  left  untrodden,  not  for  two, 
but  for  Cve-Bcore  years,  and  then  ask 
yourself  whether  the  existence  of 
seemingly  virgin  forest  where  the 
ploughed  land  had  once  been  would, 
in  the  circumstances,  occasion  any 
surprise.      No   one  who  has  himself 


observed  the  rapidity  with  which 
forest  encroaches  in  a  tropical  coun- 
try need  be  astonished  that  the  ruins 
of  Angkor  ai-e  overgrown  with  jungle. 
The  wonder  is  that  Nature  has  not 
well-nigh  obliterated  even  these 
Titanic  works  of  man,  and  that  this 
has  not  been  accomplished  is  addi- 
tional testimony  in  support  of  the 
belief  that  the  abandonment  of 
Angkor  occurred  at  a  comparatively 
recent  date. 

To  sum  up  ;  I  believe  the  facts  at 
our  disposal  warrant  the  belief  that 
Angkor  ThCm  was  an  inhabited  city 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  ; 
that  by  1670 — and  concerning  this 
there  is  no  question — it  was  ruined 
and  overgrown  with  forest  as  it  is 
to-day;  tliat,  some  time  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  it  is  probable,  a 
general  exodus  took  place ;  and  that 
this  was  due,  not  to  pestilence  or  to 
war,  but  to  the  conviction,  fostered, 
it  is  moat  likely,  by  a  succession  of 
earthquake  shocks,  that  it  was  the 
will  of  the  gods  that  the  ancient  city 
should  be  evacuated. 

Asia  is  the  home  of  mystery,  of 
tragedy,  and  of  the  pathos  of  things 
impotent  and  pitiful  in  decay,  but  in 
all  the  Eiast  nothing,  I  think,  is  more 
wonderful  than  the  lost  story  of  the 
Khmers,  nothing  more  tragic  than 
their  decline  from  the  immense  heights 
to  which  they  once  aspired,  uplifted 
on  the  wings  of  genius,  nothing  more 
pathetic  than  the  squalid  Kambojans 
of  our  own  time,  a  people  spent  and 
inert,  who,  wandering  through  the 
great  forest  aiiiles  incurious  and  in- 
dolent, haunt  like  shadowy  ghosts  the 
crumbling  monuments  of  a  mighty 
empire. 


THE  SAYINGS   OF  SIR   ORACLR 


Thkbe  are  not  a  few  points  in 
which  the  student  of  comparative 
history  can  trace  a  resemblance  be- 
tween modern  Britain  and  ancient 
Greece — thanks  to  a  fine  system  of 
athletic  education,  accompanied  by  a 
moderate  amount  of  study  of  the 
olassics.  But  of  the  resemblance  in 
general  we  do  not  desire  to  speak  ;  its 
existence  is  easily  explained  by  the 
argument  of  classical  tradition.  There 
is,  however,  one  feature  of  similarity 
which,  oddly  enough,  owes  little  or 
nothing  to  this  tradition  ]  which 
appears  to  be  purely  accidental,  and 
which  (if  we  must  have  causes  to 
explain  effects)  is  probably  due  to  a 
deep-seated  kinship  in  human  nature 
at  all  periods  and  iu  all  climes.  This 
feature  is  the  survival  of  the  oracla 
For  there  are  oracles  in  modern  Bri- 
tain to-day  as  there  were  in  ancient 
Greece  over  two  thousand  years  ago. 
They  resemble  the  old  Greek  oracles 
in  being  sometimes  profoundly  obscure 
of  meaning.  It  would  seem  that  they 
resemble  them,  too,  in  being  invested 
with  supernal  wisdom  and  superhuman 
dignity,  so  that  they  must  be  ap- 
proached with  befitting  reverence. 
The  chief  Greek  oracles,  we  know, 
were  worshipped.  The  chief  English 
oracles,  when  consulted  on  municipal 
affairs,  are  addressed  as  "  Your  Wor- 
ship," and  they  bear  the  titles  of 
"The  Worshipful"  and  the  "Right 
Worshipful."  Unlike  the  Greek  ora- 
cles, however,  which  (we  are  given 
to  understand)  spoke  through  the 
mouths  of  fasting  priestesses,  our 
civic  oracles  are  fullest  of  wisdom 
after  dinner.  They  dine  frequently 
in  public ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 


feast  they  rise,  arrayed  in  scarlet  ano 
decked  with  golden  chains,  to  deliver 
themselves  of  utterances  which  are 
anxiously  chronicled  by  waiting 
scribes.  These  speeches  are  after- 
wards published  in  the  cities  which 
they  concern. 

Wo  know  that  the  old  Greek 
oracle  did  not  always  satisfy  the 
people  to  whom  it  spoke,  and  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  modern 
British  oracle.  It  has  even  been  ob- 
served that  he  is  least  likely  to  satisfy 
others  when  he  is  most  profoundly 
satisfied  with  himself — a  phenomenon 
which  has  been  noticed  in  all  parts  of 
Britain.  We  shall  the  better  be  able 
to  illustrate  this,  if  we  follow  the 
methods  of  the  historian  and  give 
instances  for  the  guidance  of  the 
student ;  he  may  then  draw  his  own 
conclusions  and  trace  such  tendencies 
and  deduce  such  moral  lessons  as  he 
pleases.  We  ourselves  are  but  con- 
cerned with  the  facts. 

Many  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  (let 
us  say)  Kennaquhair,  a  minister  to 
whom  it  seemed  that  the  civic  oracles 
of  his  time — the  lord  provost  and  the 
bailies,  to  be  precise — had  "  ower  gude 
a  conceit  of  themselves,"  was  minded 
to  chasten  the  self-satisfaction  of  the 
city  fathers.  He  did  it  in  a  public 
prayer.  "  We  beseech  Thee,"  he 
petitioned,  "  that  Thou  wouldest 
show  Thy  mercy  on  all  who  are  men- 
tally afflicted  or  of  feeble  mind — on 
all  fools  and  idiots — but  especially 
on  the  tovm  council  of  Kennaqu- 
hair."  That  prayer  was  long  a  sore 
memory  with  the  city  council,  and 
not  unnaturally  invited  reprisals. 
Accordingly,   while  the  burghers   of 
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Kennaqohair  were  still  discussing  it, 
a  witty  bailie  tried  to  get  the  better 
of  the  minister.     He  asked  him  pub- 
licly if   fools  were  oftener  found  in 
the  town  council  than  in  the  pulpit. 
"There's  nae  great   faculties   needed 
in    the   pulpit,   meenister,"   said   the 
bailie.     "  The  maist  that  ony  of  ye 
bae  to  do  there  is  just  to  gie  ua  a 
sermon  without  writing  it  doon  first ; 
and   what's  that?     For    as    simple    a 
body  as  you  may  think  me,  I'll  wager 
you  I  oould  haud  forth  ony  day  from 
ony  text   that   you  might  find  me." 
The  minister  thought  he  could   find 
the  bailie  a  text  that  he  would  not 
preach    from.     He    was    right.      The 
bailie   declined    to    preach    from    it. 
For  what  he  read  on  the  paper  the 
minister    put    into    his    hand    was : 
— "  Numbers    xxii.    28.      And    the 
Lord  opened  the  mouth  of  the  ass." 
The  baUie's  name  has  not  been  pre- 
served.    That   of    the   minister    (the 
Rev.  William  Veitch)  has.     In  such 
stories  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  only 
the   name  of   the  man  who  has   the 
laugh  on  his  side  should  be  remem- 
bered.     The  other  man  might  be  as 
nndesirous    of    notice    as    was    that 
worthy  alderman  of  a  west  of  Eng- 
land   borough,  who   met    an  attempt 
to    rake    up    a    ridiculous   old    story 
against    bim    with    the   protest   that 
"  he  was  an  aged  man,  and  had  hoped 
that  both  his  name  and  the  matters 
in   question    might    be   permitted    to 
remain  anonymous  for  the  few  years 
that  he  had  to  live."     Like  him,  we 
would  rather  let  names  remain  anony- 
mous.    Mayors   and    aldei-men,  town 
councillors,    and    even    town    clerks 
have   furnished    us   with    anecdotes ; 
but  they  did  not  desire  us  to  collect 
them.     The   worthy    citizens    sought 
only  the  admiration  of  the  towns  to 
which  they  spoke  as  oracles. 

It  is  the  habit  of  many  worshipful 
persons  who  aspire  to  the  dignity  of 
Sir  Oracle  (especially  in  our  smaller 


boroughs)  to  be  profuse  and  pompous 
in  their  display  of  language.     Their 
public  oratory  is  as  superbly  different 
from  their  private  talk    as    are    the 
scarlet  robes  and   cocked    hats  with 
which    they    bedeck    themselves    for 
imposing    civic    functions    from    the 
coats     and     aprons     they     wear     in 
their   offices   and  shops.     In   private 
life  they  speak  the  English  they  are 
familiar  with,  and  easily  make  them- 
selves    understood  ;     but    as    public 
speakers  they    are   periphrastic    and 
polysyllabic,     omata     and     obscure ; 
addicted  to  metaphor  and  misquota- 
tion ;  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
dictionary  and  comprehensively  igno- 
rant of  grammar.     They  endeavour  to 
clothe  their  meaning   with  as  many 
words  as  possible,  and  they  sometimes 
disguise  it  past  all  recognition.     Tliey 
are  descended  from  Dogberry  by  way 
of  Mrs.  Malaprop,  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  one  ancestor  and  the  wit  of  the 
other  have  been  transmitted  to  them. 
It  was  a  true  son  of  Mrs.  Malaprop 
who  protested  in  a  west  of  England 
council  chamber  that,  "if  he  was  to 
have   his  statements  contradicted  by 
gentlemen   who  did  not  know  what 
they   were    talking   about,    he    could 
only  reply  that  what  he    had    been 
saying  was   as   trae  as  that  Romeo 
built    Rome."      This    some    learned 
councillor  declared   on  another  occa- 
sion that  "  the  mayor  and   his  sup- 
porters were   no   doubt  a   long  way 
behind  the  age,  but  they  would  find 
that  the  party  of  progress  in  the  town 
council    would    shove    them    forward, 
holua    bolus."     Nolens  volena  is    con- 
jectured   to    have   been    the    classic 
phrase  intended.     As  Mr.  Mayor  and 
his  supporters,  in  spite  of  this  grave 
warning,   still   refused   to   tread    the 
path  of  progress,  they  were   warned 
that  "  the  sword  of  Demosthenes  waa 
impending  over  them,  and  would  fall 
on  their  heads  at  the  next  election." 
It  ia  said  of  a  Conservative  colleague 
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of  Uiia  Radical  town  oounoillor  that 
be  spoke  of  tbo  Pope  as  "  tho  prisoaer 
of  the  vacuum,"  and  quoted  the  Sub- 
lime Forte  as  a  proof  that  the  Turks 
"  kiiew  what  was  good  in  the  way  of 
wine ; "  also  that  he  opined  the  suc- 
oass  of  the  local  Conservative  candi- 
date in  a  parliamentary  election  "ought 
to  satisfy  their  Radical  friends  that  it 
was  DO  good  importing  the  cactus  into 
that  ancient  town."  The  caucus  was 
flourishing  at  the  time.  On  another 
oocaetOD  in  the  eighties  this  worthy 
man  was  misled  by  an  allusion  to 
"  the  ravages  of  Boreas  "  into  assert- 
ing that  "if  a  Conservative  govern- 
ment had  been  in  power,  the  Boreas, 
or  any  other  savages,  would  soon  find 
that  their  ravages  were  put  a  stop  to." 
Politics  have  been  known  to  make 
their  way  into  town  councils  in  spite 
of  promises  to  shut  them  out.  When 
they  pop  up  in  municipal  debates, 
every  mayor  is  not  so  impartial  in 
dealing  with  them  as  was  he  of  X — , 
who  proclaimed  that,  "  even  though 
political  subjects  were  introduced, 
they  would  find  him,  like  Ctesar's  wife, 
all  things  to  all  men."  It  was  his 
political  bias  that  tempted  the  Mayor 
of  T —  to  avow,  in  the  council  cham- 
ber of  that  ancient  borough,  that  "for 
his  part,  he  rejoiced  to  learn  that 
sanguinary  reports  had  been  received 
from  the  local  habitations  of  the 
Primrose  League."  His  Worship  was 
not  really  bloodthirsty  ;  "  sanguine  " 
was  what  he  meant.  It  would  be 
difficult  however,  to  say  exactly  what 
was  in  the  mind  of  that  Mayor  of 
B — ,  who,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
from  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  party, 
declared  that  the  town  "  made  quite 
a  gorgeous  display  and  presented  a 
most  redolent  appearance."  In  an- 
other small  town  a  fine  derangement 
of  metaphors  was  presented  in  the 
panegyric  pronounced  by  one  of  the 
town  councillors  on  a  deceased  non- 
conformist  minister,  who    had    been 


•  thorough-going  and  hard-hitting 
liadicnL  "  For  forty  years,"  said  the 
eulogist,  "  our  late  lamented  friend 
has  stood  among  us  a  burning  and  a 
shining  light  of  Liberalism  that  called 
with  trumpet  voice  to  all  aroond." 
A  parliamentary  election  having  come 
off  in  a  certain  southern  borough  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  mayor,  his 
worship  thus  referred  to  it : — "  All 
I  need  say  is  that  when  I  had  the 
honour  of  declaring  our  honourable 
member  returned  unbounded  loyalty 
prevailed.  The  Queen  was  sung  on 
thousands  of  voices,  and  we  finished 
an  excitable  day  with  a  deliberate 
display  of  flags  and  an  impromptu 
band."  The  success  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  general  election  of  1892 
gave  much  satisfaction  to  another 
mayor,  who  proclaimed  that  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  brought  forward  his 
second  Home  Rule  biU  it  would  be 
found  that  he  had  been  keeping  a  rod 
in  pickle  for  his  Tory  adversaries. 
"  I  may  even  say  a  scorpion  in  pickle," 
his  worship  added. 

On  theological,  as  on  political 
topics,  the  elect  of  the  town  hall 
sometimes  express  themselves  with  a 
curious  felicity  of  language.  In  the 
very  ancient  and  very  small  borough 
of  X — ,  the  corporation  and  the 
clergy  differed  as  to  the  laying  out 
of  a  new  cemetery  which  was  to 
replace  the  old  churchyard.  The 
clergy  wanted  the  larger  part  of  the 
cemetery  consecrated  ;  the  corpora- 
tion were  of  opinion  that,  in  view  of 
the  number  of  nonconformists  in  the 
borough,  at  least  half  of  the  ground 
should  be  unconsecrated.  The  bishop 
of  the  diocese  intervened  in  support 
of  his  clergy  ;  but  the  corporation  had 
their  way.  A  nonconformist  member 
of  the  town  council  expressed  satis- 
faction that  the  episcopal  interference 
had  been  withstood,  but  protested 
that  the  law  as  to  the  division  of 
cemeteries  into  consecrated  and   un- 
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consecrated  portions  reqoired  amend- 
ment. "  If  things  were  as  they  ought 
to  be,"  he  opined,  "  there  would  be 
no  distinction  after  death  of  sect  or 
creed,  but  each  of  the  deceased  would 
be  at  perfect  liberty  to  choose  his 
grave  in  any  part  of  the  cemetery 
he  might  prefer." 

In  another  borough  it  was  the 
Church  that  cast  an  aspersion  on  the 
representatives  of  the  State.  The 
imputation  conveyed  was  doubtless 
anintentionai  ;  but  the  corporation 
generally,  and  the  mayor  in  parti- 
cular, wished  that  it  had  been  spared 
them.  His  worship  and  his  colleagues 
had  promised  to  grace  the  Church 
schools  with  their  presence,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  prize  distribution.  They 
were  a  little  late  in  arriving,  and  the 
Vicar  suggested  that  the  children 
should  fill  up  the  time  by  singing  a 
hymn.  He  chose  HotD  the  Fort  !, 
and  it  was  held.  While  the  children 
were  in  full  cry,  the  corporation 
arrived  ;  and  they  entered  the 
room,  the  mayor  heading  them,  to 
a  thunderous  greeting  of. 
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Bee  the  michtv  host  advancing, 
Satan  leading  on  I 

When  legal  questions  crop  up  in 
town  councils,  it  is  customary  to  take 
the  opinion  of  the  clerk  on  them. 
This  having  been  done  on  one  occa- 
sion, a  worthy  alderman  expressed 
doubts  of  the  soundness  of  the  town 
clerk's  law.  "  Mr.  C —  knows  beat, 
of  course,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I  have 
always  understood  that  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  conferred  on  every  un- 
convicted person  the  privilege  of  being 
acquitted  till  after  committal."  In 
the  town  of  R —  a  burgess  of  some 
repute  as  a  local  oracle  was  chosen 
foreman  of  the  grand  jury  at  the 
borough  quarter  sessions.  The  only 
question  for  conwideration  was  whether 
or  no  a  true  bill  should  be  returned 


against  a  man  who  had  attempted 
suicide  and  had  inflicted  serious  injury 
on  himself.  "  Well,  gentlemen,"  the 
foreman  inquired  of  the  grand  jury, 
"do  you  find  the  prisoner  guilty  1" 
"  No,  no  !  "  said  a  juror,  who  knew 
what  the  functions  of  a  grand  jury 
wore;  and  he  proceeded  to  explain. 
The  foreman  presently  interrupted 
him.  "Just  BO — just  so!"  he  said. 
"Well,  gentlemen,"  looking  gravely 
round  him,  "  if  we  cannot  find  the 
man  guilty,  at  least  we  can  recom- 
mend him  to  mercy,  I  hope." 

A  case  of  assault  was  brought 
before  the  borough  justices  of  G — , 
in  which  it  appeared  that  the 
defendant  had  lost  his  temper  on 
finding  that  he  had  been  sold  an 
unsound  stallion  at  a  pretty  sound 
price.  The  bench  were  rather  in- 
clined to  sympathise  with  him ;  and 
the  mayor,  as  chief  magistrate,  inti- 
mated that  only  a  small  fine  would 
be  inflicted.  "  For,"  said  his  worship, 
"  it  must  have  been  very  provocative 
to  the  defendant  to  find  that  he  had 
been  led  to  expect  sound  and  healthy 
issue  from  a  deceased  parent." 
Equally  happy  was  the  pronounce- 
ment of  another  chief  magistrate  who 
had  to  deal  with  a  nuisance  caused 
by  insanitary  accumulations  of  offen- 
sive rubbish  on  certain  premises. 
"  As  long  as  I  sit  on  this  bench," 
said  the  mayor,  "  I  shall  see  to  it 
that  there  is  no  refuge  anywhere 
within  the  borough  bounds."  Off 
the  bench  this  mayor  had  also  happy 
phrases.  Presiding  at  a  tea  for 
Sunday  school  chUdren,  which  was 
to  be  followed  by  an  entertainment, 
his  worship  announced  that  "  when 
the  young  folks  had  done  ju.stice  to 
the  many  good  things  provided  for 
them,  they  would  find  that  they  were 
to  be  kept  alive  for  a  couple  of  hours 
by  special  pre-arrangement."  It  was 
at  a  dinner  given  by  the  mayor  that 
the  town  clerk  of  a  southern  borough 
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distinguished  himaell  He  rose  at 
ft  late  liour  to  propose  the  hoalth  of 
the  mayorcas.  Ilio  toast-List  had 
been  long,  nnd  lialf  of  the  mayor's 
gnesta  had  left  before  its  conclusion. 
"I  have  now,"  said  the  town  clerV, 
"  to  give  a  toast  which  needs  no  recom- 
mendation from  me,  for  I  am  sure 
it  will  recommend  itself  to  everyone 
in  this  room,  including  those  who 
have  already  gone  out."  The  toast 
was  very  heartily  received.  So  was 
that  proposal  to  drink  the  health  of  a 
newly-elected  mayor  which  an  alder- 
man made  in  the  following  terms : 
'*  Let  08  wish  Mr.  Jones  a  happy  and 
healthy  year  of  office,  and  hope  that 
at  its  close  we  may  be  able  to  unam- 
biguously congratulate  him  on  having 
shown  us  what  the  hospitality  of  an 
ambrosial  reign  should  be."  At  a 
dinner  given  by  the  mayor  of  X —  a 
worthy  tradesman  who  had  recently 
gained  a  seat  on  the  council  had  his 
attention  directed  by  a  neighbour  at 
table  to  a  tray  of  quill  toothpicks. 
He  looked  at  them  and  shook  his 
head.  "No,  thanks,''  he  said;  "I 
tried  one  or  two  of  them  just  now, 
and  I  found  them  uncommon  dry.  I 
never  did  care  for  them  Italian  dislies." 
The  loyalty  of  our  corporations  is 
well  known  and  has  been  fervently 
proclaimed  in  countless  addres.'jes. 
In  one  of  the  smaller  Hampshire 
boroughs  it  was  suggested  last  year 
that  the  occasion  of  the  coronation 
should  be  marked,  not  only  by  an 
address  from  the  corporation,  but  by 
an  addition  to  the  dress  of  the  town 
fire  brigade.  A  local  reporter  fur- 
nished his  paper  with  the  following  re- 
port of  the  discussion  that  took  place 
on  the  subject  in  the  to^vn  council. 
Only  the  names  have  been  altered  ; — 

The  Fire  Brigade  Committee  recom- 
mended that,  it  being  the  Coronation 
year,  uniform  trousers  be  obtained  for 
the  firemen. — Alderman  Tompkins,  in 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said 


he  thought  ibero  were  several  reasons 
why  the  firemen  shoold  be  pro\'ided  with 
trousers.  They  knew  that,  on  all  occa- 
sions when  the  Corporation  went  out, 
the  fire  brigade  followed  them,  and  it 
would  look  much  better  if  they  had  a 
pair  of  trousers  to  finish  ofif  their  uni- 
form, as  they  already  had  a  tunic  and 
helmet.  Another  reason  for  adopting 
the  reoonunendation  was  that  the  period 
of  the  Coronation  festivities  waw  ap- 
proaching, and  that  was  a  time  when 
they  should  look  decent  and  respect- 
able.—Councillor  Gubbins  moved,  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  to  provide  the  firemen 
witli  trousers  should  be  postponed  for 
six  months. — The  Mayor  aaked  what  the 
firemen  were  to  do  in  the  meanwhile. 
— Alderman  Jones  :  '•  Wear  kilts." 
(Laughter.) 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  borough  that, 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Gubbins,  the  Hamp- 
shire firemen  in  question  havo  not 
been  reduced  to  the  extremity  of 
kilts. 

Occasionally  the  good  things  uttered 
by  our  oracles  win  more  than  a 
merely  local  success.  The  story  is 
pretty  well  known  of  the  town 
council  on  whose  minutes  was  re- 
corded a  resolution  that  "  thanked 
Mr.  —  for  his  offer  to  present  a  dado 
for  the  Town  Hall,  but  could  only 
accept  it  if  he  would  also  supply  the 
necessary  cage  for  the  animal."  More 
than  local  fame,  too,  was  achieved  by 
that  mayor  who,  while  showing  a 
party  over  the  new  town  hall  was 
asked,  "  What  about  the  acoustics  t " 
and  who  replied : — "  O,  they're  all 
right:  I've  never  smelt  anything." 
But  our  humble  endeavour  in  these 
pages  has  been  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
some  few  sayings  of  English  municipal 
worthies  which  have  hitherto  remained 
unchronicled  in  print,  or  at  best  have 
found  their  way  into  the  columns  of 
a  provincial  newspaper.  It  must  be 
owned  that,  in  the  case  of  country 
newspapers,  the  reporter  or  the 
printer  is  sometimes  the  real  author 
of  the  good  things  attributed  to  the 
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speakers.  It  was  a  reporter  who 
made  the  Mayor  of  M —  express 
a  hope,  when  a  great  personage 
was  expected,  that  "  his  Royal  High- 
ness would  find  the  town  looking 
quite  a?t  fait,"  In  another  small 
borough,  a  dinner  was  given  to  some 
military  guests ;  and  the  speaker  who 
proposed  the  health  of  a  certain 
Colonel  C —  was  reported  to  have 
eulogised  him  as  "  well  skilled  in  the 
arts  of  veneering  and  wood  carving." 
"  We  find,"  explained  the  local  news- 
paper in  its  next  issue,  "that  what 
he  did  say  was  that  the  gallant 
Colonel  had  shown  himself  well 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  venery  and 
wood  craft."  It  was  of  the  printer 
that  an  alderman  in  the  town  of  F — 
had  reason  to  complain,  when  he  was 
made  to  avow  that  "  he  sympathiaed 
with  those  clergy  who  would  not  have 
their  churches  galvanised."  "  Cal- 
vinised  ''  was  the  word  that  the 
speaker  had  really  xised.  To  a 
printer's  error  also  was  due  the  sur- 
prising statement  attributed  to  the 
Mayor  of  W —  that,  "  on  visiting  the 
workhouse  at  Christmas  in  his  capacity 
of  guardian,  he  was  charmed  to  see 
how  prettily  the  matron,  her  daughter, 
and  the  nurse  had  decorated  the 
chaplain."  With  a  still  more  per- 
verted ingenuity  the  printer  succeeded 
in  attributing  to  the  Mayor  of  D — , 
when  he  took  the  chair  at  a  lecture 
on  English  poetry,  a  lament  for  "  the 
hard  lives  of  our  sickly  hoods  and 
our  consumptive  seats."  His  Wor- 
ship had  really  referred  to  Hood  and 
Keats.  Perhaps  there  was  malice  on 
the  part  of  the  printer  who,  when  a 
worthy  citizen  credited  with  a  fond- 
ness for  looking  on  the  wine  when  it 
was  red  had  given  a  lecture  on  his 
recent  visit  to  New  Zealand,  misre- 
presented him  as  declaring  that  "  the 
strangest  creature  to  be  found  there 
was  the  apteryx,  which  was  a  wine- 
zlasa  bird." 


But,  after  all,  the  reporter  and 
printer  can  do  little  for  Sir  Oracle 
in  comparison  with  the  great  things 
that  he  does  for  himself.  What  he 
will  do  under  the  new  education  act, 
Heaven  knows ;  for  it  is  when  he 
meddles  with  the  instruction  of  the 
young  that  the  U>cal  Solomon  most 
notably  distinguishes  himself.  In 
evidence  of  which  fact,  we  will  close 
our  humble  tribute  to  his  wisdom 
with  two  stories,  one  of  which  comes 
from  the  west  of  England,  the  other 
from  the  west  of  America.  In  the 
days  when  board  schools  were  young, 
a  visit  was  paid  to  one  of  those  schools 
by  a  local  dignitary  who  had  theories 
on  the  subject  of  Scripture  lessons. 
He  requested  the  headmaster  to  pick 
out  a  particularly  dull  boy  and  let 
him  ask  that  lad  a  few  questions. 
Whereupon  the  following  dialogue 
ensued  : 

"  Now,  my  boy,  what  do  you  under- 
stand by  a  miracle  1 " 

Boy,  looking  helplessly  at  visitor, 
makes  no  answer. 

Visitor  (triumphantly,  to  head- 
master) : — "  You  see,  it's  as  I've 
always  maintained.  Scripture  must 
be  explained  and  illustrated  if  any: 
comprehension  of  its  meaning  is  to 
penetrate  this  sort  of  skull.  He  can't 
tell  me  what  a  miracle  is.  Now  hear 
me  make  him  understand." 

Headmaster  (with  sarcastic  incredu- 
lity) : — "  If  you  do,  sir,  you'll  have 
wi-ought  a  miracle  yourself.  I  haven't 
a  duller  boy  in  the  school.  If  you'd 
question  some  of  the  others —  " 

Visitor  : — "  No,  no,  I'll  show  you 
what  I  can  do  with  this  one,  by  using 
common-sense  methods.  Now,  my 
boy,  pay  attention  to  me.  You  don't 
know  what  a  miracle  is,  eh  ?  " 

Hoy  confesses  it  by  his  silence. 

"  Now,  listen  to  me  !  Suppose  you 
got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
saw  the  sun  shining,  what  should  yoa 
say  it  was  t " 
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Boy  (promptly)  ; — "  I  ahoald  aay 
it  was  the  moon." 

VUUor  (argumenlAtiveiy)  : — "  But 
yon  couldn't,  you  know,  if  you  saw  it 
was  the  van." 

Boy  (doggedly)  : — "  I  should  see 
it  waan't." 

YitUor  (reeovering  from  a  disoon- 
oerted  pause) : — "  But  suppose  some* 
one  told  you  that  it  was  the  sun  ? " 

Boy  (emphatically)  : — "  I  should 
Mj  he  was  a  liar." 

Vigitor  (angry  at  such  persistent 
stupidity)  : — "  But  suppose  /  told  you 
that  it  was  really  the  sun,  and  not 
the  moon,  that  you  had  seen  shining 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  what 
would  you  say  then  ?  You  wouldn't 
dare  to  tell  itm  that  /  was  a  liar, 
would  you  ? " 

Boy  (hesitates  a  moment ;  then,  in 
Bocents  of  conviction) : — "  I  should  say 
you  was  werry  drunk,"  he  answered. 

The  visitor  abandoned  the  Socratic 
method. 

It  was  by  the  Baconian  method  of 
experiment  and  inductive  reasoning 
that  the  Sheriff  of  Jackson  City  pro- 
ceeded when  he  tested  the  value  ot 
the  geographical  instruction  imparted 
to  the  young.  Jackson  City  was  it- 
self young,  being  a  promising  western 
settlement  of  some  ten  years'  growth, 
whose  citizens,  after  running  up  three 
or  four  drinking  saloons  and  a  gaol 
for  their  own  benefit,  had  built  a 
school  for  their  children  and  imported 
a  "  school-marm "  from  an  eastern 
state.  By  and  by  Jackson  City 
began  to  get  uneasy  at  the  strange 
things  that  the  "  school-marm  "  was 
putting  into  its  children's  heads.  One 
of  them  was  that  the  earth  was  round 
— whereas,  any  Jacksonian  had  only 


to  look  acroM  the  prairie  he  lived  on 
to  see  that  it  was  flat ;  and  another, 
the  strangest  of  all  her  notions,  was 
that  this  round  earth  was  a  sort  of 
giant  wheel,  which  turned  upside 
down  on  its  axle — "  axis,"  the  school- 
mistress called  it — one©  in  every 
twenty-four  hours.  If  a  school- master 
had  taught  such  nonsense  to  its  chil- 
dren Jackson  City  would  have  suna- 
marily  closed  bis  engagement  by 
shooting  him,  as  a  preliminary  to 
advertising  for  a  sncoessor  with  com- 
mon-sense views  of  geography.  But 
the  "  school-marm "  bad  claims  on 
western  chivalry.  She  oonld  not  be 
shot  by  way  of  notice  to  quit.  The 
perplexed  citizens  held  a  meeting, 
and  discussed  the  educational  diffi- 
culty that  had  arisen.  They  unani- 
mously resolved  that  the  earth  did 
not  turn  round,  and  that  the  sheriff 
should  be  deputed  to  call  on  the 
school-mistress  and  lay  before  her  the 
parental  objections  to  her  teaching. 
The  sheriff  went.  So  did  the  "school- 
marm."  Her  dismissal  was  decreed 
a  day  or  two  later  by  another  citizens' 
meeting,  after  hearing  from  the  sheriff 
an  account  of  the  expeiiment  by 
which  be  had  philosophically  confuted 
the  school -mistress's  attempts  to  argue 
■with  him. 

"I  didn't  say  much  to  her  when 
she  went  on  telling  me  the  'arth 
turned  round ;  but  I  just  went  hum, 
an'  I  put  a  'tatur  on  a  stump  outside 
my  house.  Neow,  in  the  morning, 
that  'tatur  was  still  whar'  I  had  put 
it  the  night  afore.  Neow,  if  the  'arth 
had  turned  ix>iind  in  the  night,  whar' 
would  that  'tatur  hev  bin  next  morn- 
ing 1 — Whar'  would  it  hev  bin,  I  ask  1 " 

And  Jackson  City  echoed,  "  Wharl " 
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Wheh  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations  met  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing at  the  Guildhall,  the  London 
borough  councils  asked  to  be  assisted 
in  two  important  particulars.  One 
\raa  the  obtaining  of  an  amendment 
of  the  law  so  as  to  give  them  greater 
discretionary  powers  of  expenditure  ; 
the  second  referred  to  obtaining  power 
to  unue  stock  to  defray  the  cost  of 
remunerative  schemes.  Those  who 
know  borough  finance,  as  it  is  at 
present,  are  aware  that  the  old  spirit 
which  permeated  vestrydom  haa  not 
yet  departed ;  those  who  pay  rates 
feel  month  after  month  tliat  the 
burden  is  heavy  without  having  a 
glimmer  of  hope  that  relief  is  near ; 
it  cannot  therefore  come  as  a  sur- 
priae  to  anybody  that  those  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  afiairs  are 
aghast  at  the  idea  of  increasing  the 
financial  power  of  the  borough  councils. 

A  glance  at  a  complete  return  of 
the  rates  as  levied  in  London  shows 
a  net  increase  of  fivopence  for  the 
last  year,  the  preceding  twelve  months 
having  accounted  for  a  rise  of  three- 
pence, or  a  total  of  eightpence  for 
the  short  period  of  two  years.  If 
this  return  does  not  open  the  eyes 
of  the  rate-payers  and  make  their 
tongues  and  {)en8  wag  with  enquiries 
into  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the 
increased  rates,  they  can  only  be 
considered  as  suffering  justly.  Those 
who  object  cannot  remain  idle,  they 
must  be  up  and  doing,  to  stop  the 
draining  of  the  financial  resources  of 
the  London  rate-payer.  By  compar- 
ing the  latest  figures  given  with  those 
for  last  year,  the  table  of  rates  as 
levied  in  the  London  boroughs  shows 
No.  528. — VOL.  Lxxxvui. 


an  increase  in  all  but  four  ]  in  two 
there  has  been  a  decrease  and  in 
two  others  the  rate  has  remained 
stationary.  The  rates  cover  a  period 
of  twelve  months,  ending  March  SOtli 
in  the  year  given,  and  the  amounts 
charged  in  the  twenty-nine  London 
boroughs  have  been  as  follows : — 
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The  question  as  to  who  is  respons- 
ible for  these  considerable  increases 
will  be  hotly  discussed  all  over 
London  before  many  months  have 
passed.     The  elections  for  the  borough 
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moilfl  uid  the  London  County 
Oounci]  are  pending,  when  candidate 
alter  candidate  will  make  the  usual 
promiDes  to  reduce  the  ratee  without 
knowing  how  to  fulfil  their  promises 
or  how  to  reward  the  trust  the 
electors  have  placed  in  them.  The 
Moderates  are  sure  to  attack  the 
Progressives  for  wastefulness,  although 
that  body  can  only  be  called  to 
account  for  a  rise  of  a  halfpenny  in 
each  of  the  two  years  which  brought 
a  total  increase  of  eightpence,  while 
the  School  Board  is  responsible  for  a 
penny  only.  The  Progressives  will 
retort  with  accusations  against  the 
borough  councils  and  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  irresponsible  Asylums 
Board.  The  borough  councils  will 
hardly  be  able  to  refute  the  charge, 
especially  not  the  Moderate  councils, 
since  the  overwhelming  Moderate 
majorities  at  Westminster  and  Hack- 
ney are  advancing  the  rates  most 
rapidly.  The  Moderates  therefore, 
run  the  danger  of  being  hoist  with 
their  own  petard. 

Many  are  the  reasons  given  by 
partisans  for  the  increased  taxation. 
"  Improvements  "  and  "  renewals  " 
figure  largely  in  the  accounts  which 
bring  the  burden  home  to  the  rate- 
payer. A  halt  will  have  to  be  called, 
since  the  shop-keeper  and  the  small 
householder  cry  out  for  relief,  for 
what  with  King's  taxes,  county  rate, 
local  rate  and  water  rate,  the  small 
rate-payer  is  almost  rated  out  of 
existence.  That  halt  is  not  needed 
for  most  of  the  improvement  schemes, 
for  they  are  self-supporting,  even  re- 
munerative, and  frequently  bring  in 
a  sufficient  amount  to  reduce  the 
total  costs  of  a  borough's  necessary 
expenditure.  The  returns  published 
by  the  Glasgow,  Bradford,  and  other 
municipal  councils  prove  this  con- 
clusively. The  return  published  by 
the  Government  at  the  request  of  Sir 
Henry  Fowler   is   the   best  evidence 


that  local  coancila  can  be  trusted  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  their  district 
well,  if  they  work  amid  favourable 
circumstances,  and  here  lies  one  of 
the  great  reasons  why  the  London 
borough  councils  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful, llie  administration  of  Lon- 
don is  80  unlike  that  of  any  other 
great  city  in  the  whole  world,  that 
no  direct  comparison  is  possible. 

The  problem  has  to  be  dealt  with 
on  its  individual  merits,  or  if  no 
merits  can  be  found,  on  individual 
points.  Other  great  capitals,  such  as 
Paris,  Berlin,  Rome,  St.  Petersburg, 
Vienna,  are  governed  by  diflterent 
municipal  systems  which,  though  they 
all  bear  some  resemblance  to  each 
other,  have  but  few  pointa  of  simi- 
larity to  London,  when  that  conglo- 
meration is  taken  into  consideration. 
London  has  nominally  been  split  up 
into  many  entities  called  boroughs, 
with  some  individual  liberties  and 
with  many  restrictions.  Like  an 
agricultural  county,  it  has  been 
divided  according  to  names  given  to 
certain  places,  as  if  the  distinction 
of  names  could  create  individuality 
among  the  closely  inhabited  streets. 
It  is  nonsense  to  think  this  possible, 
but  it  has  been  done.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  sane  statesmen  could 
have  sanctioned  such  a  medieval 
scheme,  but  the  borough  councils  are 
the  creation  of  the  late  Government, 
which  is  nearly  the  same  aa  the 
present  one. 

Has  it  not  been  predicted  that  the 
rise  in  the  rates  would  be  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  improvements  which 
a  fertile  imagination  held  out  before 
the  eyes  of  the  electors  t  When  a 
sounder  financial  system  than  that 
maintained  by  the  late  vestries  was 
promised,  critics  of  experience  pro- 
phesied the  reverse.  When  the 
honours  and  titles  and  emoluments 
and  patronage  were  criticised,  it  was 
the  creation  of  local  interest  that  was 
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pointed  oat  as  the  desirable  achieve- 
ment; now  after  a  few  years  it 
proves  that  the  old  vestrymen  have 
only  been  disguised ;  they  now  wear 
robes,  have  a  mace  as  the  emblem  of 
power,  and  answer  to  the  grand  title 
of  "councillor,"  or  perchance  to  the 
still  grander  title  of  ''  mayor,"  or 
"alderman."  How  has  the  rate- 
payer benefited  1  Where  are  the  im- 
provements, and,  before  everything 
else,  where  is  all  the  money  going  7 
Are  the  streets  better  lighted,  better 
paved,  cleaner  1  Are  the  housing  and 
sanitary  arrangements  improved  T  Are 
the  poor,  the  orphans  and  the  old 
people  made  more  comfortable  ?  And 
this  list  of  questions  could  be  con- 
tinued at  great  length,  should  a 
comparison  with  other  large  English 
towns  be  undertaken,  but  the  affirma- 
tive answers  would  be  very  few.  The 
borough  councils  have  in  fact  im- 
proved little  but  their  names;  they 
have  increased,  not  the  prosperity  of 
the  districts,  but  the  rates  ;  they  have 
Inot  even  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
'confidence  of  the  best  men,  who  should 
drawn  to  them,  but  who  decline 
to  follow  the  lead  of  factioniats  and 
faddists. 

If  the  borough  councils  had  aimed 
at  real  power,  besides  the   power  of 
extracting  money  from  the  unwilling 
rate-payers,  good  and  experienced  men 
might  have  thought  it   a  duty,  nay 
iven    an   honour,   to   spend   some  of 
their  time  in  careful  deliberation,  to 
the  end  that  they  might  improve  the 
condition  of  the  people,  of  which  a 
large  proportion  has  no  stamina  and 
not   sufficient   sense    to    help   itself. 
But  what  man  of  sense  would  be  run 
as  a  candidate  for  a  borough  council 
by  a  political  party  caucus,  without 
appearing  somewhat  ridiculous  in  his 
own  eyes,  and  what  man  of  standing 
would    promise   a   reduction   in    the 
rates  without   first   having  gained   a 
knowledge    of    economy    and    freed 
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himself  from  party  machinery,  which 
enforces  his  voting?  That  all  this 
is  quite  calmly  done  by  the  greater 
number  of  the  London  borough 
councillors  can  be  seen  from  their 
electioneering  speeches  and  literature. 
Imperialism,  disestablishment,  foreign 
policy,  and  other  great  matters  all 
figure  in  the  addresses  of  those 
wonderful  men,  whose  qualifications 
as  to  knowledge  of  sewers,  gas,  sani- 
tation, street  paving,  housing  of  the 
working  classes,  dust  collecting,  etc., 
ought  to  be  under  examination.  But 
the  great  matters,  dealt  with  in  big 
words,  impress  the  uneducated  and 
unthinking  ;  they  appeal  to  the  mob, 
and  secure  its  votes ;  while  speeches 
about  gas  and  sewers  are  very  dry 
and  uninteresting,  and  appeal  only 
to  small  audiences ;  the  importance 
of  a  comfortable  existence  is  obscured 
by  the  dulness  of  the  details  which 
ensure  it. 

Why  are  so  few  votes  recorded  at 
borough  council   elections,    and    why 
are  the  obscure  local   tradesmen  and 
political    busybodies    the    most    suc- 
cessful  in    these  contests?     To  fight 
week   after   week   against    ignorance 
and    perversity   is    not   an    alluring 
outlook    for    a    city   merchant,    used 
to  control  a  large  establishment,  or 
to  a  professional  man.     So  it  cornea 
to    pass    that    local    cliques    run    the 
borough  councils ;  friends  combine  to 
have  another  friend   elected ;  trades- 
men agree  to  support  only  the  candi- 
date who  leaves  all  contracts  in  the 
locality,     irrespective     of     value     or 
quotations.      All    these   sections   en- 
deavour   to    keep    out    the    capable 
administrator  with    a   wider   outlook 
than   the   parish    pump  and    with   a 
sincere  desire  to  serve  the  interests 
of    his   fellow    men.     Occasionally   a 
reformer  is  victorious  at  an  election 
and    recently   a    few    councils    have 
added  capable  men  to  their  number, 
but  in  the  division  these  men  remain 
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in  a  minority,  and,  as  we  ha%'e 
already  hinted,  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  edacate  the  other  men  to  a 
sound  standard  of  municipal  duties. 
Adminuitrators  of  the  Fubian  type 
are  by  no  meana  to  be  considered 
ideal,  since  they  lack  that  common- 
aenae  which  guides  our  requirements ; 
they  lose  themselves  in  aspirations 
and  fads  which  may  be  tangible  a 
few  generations  hence.  These  aspira- 
tions have  their  value  and  should  be 
kept  alive,  but  outside  the  council 
chamber,  since  the  time  at  disposal 
for  the  transaction  of  municipsJ 
business  is  already  too  limited.  In 
spite  of  the  fundamental  weakness  in 
the  constitution  of  borough  councils, 
an  improvement  in  personality  could 
foster  a  sounder  policy  and — expeiidv- 
ture  it  governed  by  policy.  So  long 
aa  men  with  axes  of  their  own  to 
grind  govern  countries,  counties  or 
boroughs,  the  desired  reduction  of 
taxes  must  always  remain  unrealised, 
because  the  policy  is  wrong. 

Yet  the  power  is  really  in  the 
hands  of  the  householder,  for  he  has 
a  voice  in  the  choice  of  candidates, 
and  something  more  than  a  voice  in 
their  election.  If  the  voting  power 
is  abused,  or  (what  is  equally  absurd) 
not  used  at  all,  then  the  result  rests 
with  the  tax-payer  and  no  pity 
should  be  extended  to  him  who  ^v-il- 
fully  neglects  or  misuses  his  right 
and  duty.  "Vote  every  time  for  the 
best  man,  and  help  him  to  gain  other 
votes.  He  may  not  be  successful  at 
once,  but  merit  finds  the  way  to 
power  sooner  or  later,  and  when  men 
of  real  merit,  equipped  with  adminis- 
trative knowledge  (so  largely  gained 
in  conducting  great  business  houses, 
factories  and  other  concerns)  have 
assumed  the  control  of  their  own, 
then  the  time  will  arrive  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  taxation  and  better  value  with 
a,  smaller  expenditure.  The  borough 
councils  are  not  the  place  for  tlorid 
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rhetoric,  or  for  experimenting  in 
municipal  socialism  (although  the 
latter  should  not  be  cried  down  f>er 
m)  ;  hard  business  should  be  attended 
to  and  onerous  are  the  duties  of  the 
conscientious  man,  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  himself  and  his 
fellow  rate-payers.  Business  men 
plead  that  they  cannot  spare  the 
time,  professional  men  cry  out  at  the 
awkward  meeting  hours,  but  what 
about  the  burden  undertaken,  which 
posterity  has  to  meet?  The  time  is 
not'waated  and  attendance  at  an  awk- 
ward hoar  may  save  much  annoyance 
and  money.  If  the  over-taxed  men 
can  go  on  long  pleasure  trips,  enjoy 
sport,  take  an  interest  in  art  and 
occupy  honorary  positions  in  the 
organisations  of  social  life,  let  them 
rearrange  their  time  and  give  a  little 
every  week  to  their  borough,  other- 
wise let  them  be  silent  on  the  ques- 
tion of  over-taxation. 

Every  man  should  study  the 
records  of  other  towns,  whose  im- 
provements and  savings  should  be 
carefully  considered  and  if  possible 
locally  applied.  Each  day  teaches 
new  lessons  in  municipal  economy, 
with  which  we  must  keep  abreast, 
if  we  are  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of 
experience.  Not  only  the  good,  but 
also  the  other  examples,  should  be 
considered,  since  both  teach  their 
lessons.  The  recently  published 
report,  Glasgow  :  Its  Municipal 
Obgahisation  and  Administration, 
is  a  masterpiece,  representing  the 
triumph  of  municipal  government. 
Here  has  been  brought  to  perfection 
the  vast  organisation  necessary  to 
provide  a  large  community  of  people 
with  good  streets,  abundant  water, 
adequate  drainage,  cleanly  kept  high- 
ways and  proper  traffic.  Then  con- 
trast this  with  the  exposure  of  the 
Westminster  paving  scandal  and  the 
mismanagement  of  the  City  finances, 
particularly     the     maladmiQistratioa 
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of  the  City  markets,  on  which  London 
depends  for  good  and  cheap  food. 
Of  course  tho  rating  in  other  towns 
is  not  ideal  in  all  cases ;  take  for 
example  that  of  a  Southampton 
photographer,  who  pays  £35  annual 
house-rent ;  the  house  is  arbitrarily 
rated  at  £68  and  the  total  annual 
payment  for  rates,  gas  and  water  all 
paid  to  the  corporation,  comes  to 
£48.  But  we  need  not  follow  a  bad 
example,  only  the  good  should  be 
maxims  of  our  standard. 

The  rise  in  the  expenditure  of 
an  average  borough  may  be  suitably 
pointed  out  here,  and  for  this  purpose 
tho  borough  of  St.  Pancraa  has  been 
chosen.  The  new  borough  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  same  as  the 
old  vestry ;  the  acreage  is  nearly  the 
same  and  the  number  of  inhabitants 
shows  not  more  than  a  natural  in- 
crease. On  the  other  hand,  the 
borough  has  a  mixed  population, 
being  inhabited  by  all  classes  from 
the  very  rich  to  the  very  poor. 
Somers  Town,  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  Regent's  Park,  King's  Cross, 
Kentish  Town,  Camden  Town,  High- 
gate  and  Haverstock  Hill  are  all 
wholly  or  partially  in  the  Borough 
of  St.  Fancras,  and  there  is  hardly 
another  part  of  London  to  which 
the  term  average  so  well  applies  as 
the  one  here  chosen,  for  which  reason 
the  choice  must  find  the  approval  of 
all  fair  critics. 

St.  Pancras  covers  2,672  acres ;  it 
has  according  to  the  census  of  1901 
a  population  of  235,284  inhabitants 
and  28,300  assessments,  with  a  gross 
value  of  £2,172,420  and  a  rateable 
value  of  £1,801,795  ;  a  rate  of  Id. 
per  £  will  produce  £7,215. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  make 
a  direct  comparison  with  the  ten 
previous  years'  expenditure,  which 
would  have  been  the  best  way  of 
drawing  a  fair  and  satisfactoi-y  con- 
clusion.     The    methods    of    account- 


keeping  of  the  late  vestry  and  the 
present  borough  diiFer  materially  and 
substantially.  The  vestry's  published 
accounts  were  arranged  on  the  "  from 
Lady-day  to  Lady-day  cash  received 
and  expended "  principle,  which  is 
rather  uncertain  and  places  the  ex- 
penditure not  always  in  tho  proper 
period  of  employment.  The  new 
borough  treasurer  and  accountant, 
Mr.  William  H.  Booth  (who  has 
kindly  supplied  the  material  for  the 
following  figures)  records  the  actual 
expenditure  from  1st  April  to  30th 
March,  without  stating  that  the 
amount  has  only  been  paid  in  this 
period.  The  fundamental  difference 
in  the  account  -  keeping,  therefore, 
makes  it  impossible  to  argue  much 
by  the  comparative  methods ;  the 
accounts  for  three  or  four  consecu- 
tive years,  at  least,  are  needed  for 
such  a  comparison.  But  the  figures 
will  not  prove  uninatructive.  To 
avoid  the  result  which  a  too  great 
array  of  figures  has  on  most  readers 
only  four  out  of  ten  years  have  been 
taken,  for  which  tho  expenditure  is 
given,  and  the  years  1892,  1895, 
1899  and  1902  have  been  chosen 
haphazard,  without  intention  or  on 
account  of  abnormal  changes. 

A  part  of  the  lighting  and  sewer 
rates  is  reproductive,  but  the  larger 
amount  is  not,  as  for  example,  the 
expenditure  for  keeping  the  public 
conveniences,  which  cost  the  borough 
for  last  year  £2,277  ISs.  lOd.  and 
brought  in  only  £2,257  1 78,  6d.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  antiquated  method 
of  giving  tickets  instead  of  having 
automatic  money  registers  and  of 
supplying  the  attendants  with  expen- 
sive uniforms,  which  cost  £93  5a.  and 
£25  73.  6d,  respectively,  there  would 
have  been  a  clear  profit.  A  seeming 
anomaly  is  also  shown  in  the  costs  of 
the  uniforms ;  a  man  can  be  fitted 
out  for  £1  8s.,  whereas  a  female  atten- 
dant requires  £5  8s.  for  an  annual 
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in  a  minority,  and,  as  we  li«<r« 
already  hinted,  it  takes  a  long  tune 
to  educate  tiie  other  men  to  a 
sound  standard  <d  municipal  dutiat. 
Administratom  of  the  TaAma  ^pe 
are  by  no  means  to  be  oonaidered 
ideal,  since  they  lack  that  ccnnmoa- 
sense  which  guides  our  requirementB ; 
they  lose  thraoselves  in  asjnrationa 
and  fads  which  may  be  tangible  a 
few  generaticmB  henoe.  These  a^nra- 
tions  have  their  value  and  shoold  be 
kept  alive,  but  outside  tiie  oonneil 
chamber,  since  the  time  at  disposal 
for  the  transaction  of  municipal 
business  is  already  too  limited.  In 
spite  of  the  funduuental  weaknon  in 
the  constitution  of  b(m>ngh  ooonoili^ 
an  improvement  in  personality  oould. 
foster  a  sounder  polity  and — «aoptmdi- 
twe  is  governed  6y  poU^.  So  kmg 
as  men  with  axes  ^  tlMir  own  to 
grind  govern  countries,  counties  or 
boroughs,  the  desired  reduction  of 
taxes  must  always  remain  unrealised, 
because  the  policy  is  wrong. 

Yet  tiae  power  is  lei^y  in  the 
hands  of  the  householder,  for  he  has 
a  voice  in  ibe  choice  of  oandidaten^ 
and  something  more  Uian  a  voice  in 
their  election.  If  the  voting  power 
is  abused,  or  (what  is  equally  absord) 
not  used  at  all,  then  tiie  result  rests 
with  the  tax-payer  and  no  pity 
should  be  extended  to  him  who  wil- 
fully neglects  or  misuses  his  right 
and  duty.  Vote  every  time  for  the 
best  man,  and  help  him  to  gain  other 
votes.  He  may  not  be  successful  at 
once,  but  merit  finds  the  way  to 
power  sooner  or  later,  and  when  nran 
of  real  merit,  equipped  witii  adminis- 
trative knowle(^  (so  largely  gained 
in  conducting  great  busisuBss  houses, 
factories  and  other  concerns)  have 
assumed  the  ccmtrol  of  thdr  own, 
then  the  time  will  arrive  for  a  redno- 
tion  in  taxation  and  better  value  with 
a  soialler  expenditure.  The  borough 
councils  are  not  the  place  for  florid 
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triumph  of  municipal  governmentip 
Here  haa  been  brought  to  perfection 
the  vast  organiaation  necessary  to 
provide  a  large  community  of  people 
with  gcKid  streets,  abundant  water, 
adequate  drainage,  cleanly  kept  high- 
ways  and  proper  traffic.  Then  con- 
'  ist  this  with  the  exposure  of  the 
Westminster  paving  scandal  and  the 
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of  the  City  markets,  on  which  London 
depends  for  good  and  cheap  food. 
Of  course  the  rating  in  other  towns 
is  not  ideal  in  all  cases;  take  for 
example  that  of  a  Southampton 
photographer,  who  pays  £35  annual 
house-rent;  the  house  is  arbitrarily 
rated  at  £68  and  the  total  annual 
payment  for  rates,  gas  and  water  all 
paid  to  the  corporation,  comes  to 
£48.  But  we  need  not  follow  a  bad 
example,  only  the  good  should  be 
maxims  of  our  standard. 

The  rise  in  the  expenditure  of 
an  average  borough  may  be  suitably 
pointed  out  here,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  borough  of  St.  Pancras  has  been 
chosen.  The  new  borough  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  same  as  the 
old  vestry;  the  acreage  is  nearly  the 
same  and  the  number  of  inhabitants 
shows  not  more  than  a  natural  in- 
crease. On  the  other  hand,  the 
borough  has  a  mixed  population, 
being  inhabited  by  all  classes  from 
the  very  rich  to  the  very  poor. 
Somers  Town,  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  Regent's  Park,  King's  Cross, 
Kentish  Town,  Camden  Town,  High- 
gate  and  Haverstock  Hill  are  all 
wholly  or  partially  in  the  Borough 
of  St.  Pancras,  and  there  is  hardly 
another  part  of  London  to  which 
the  term  average  so  well  applies  as 
the  one  here  chosen,  for  which  reason 
the  choice  must  find  the  approval  of 
all  fair  critics. 

St.  Pancras  covers  2,672  acres ;  it 
has  according  to  the  census  of  1901 
a  population  of  235,284  inhabitants 
and  28,300  assessments,  with  a  gross 
value  of  £2,172,420  and  a  rateable 
value  of  £1,801,795 ;  a  rate  of  Id. 
per  £  will  produce  £7,215. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  make 
a  direct  comparison  with  the  ten 
previous  years'  expenditure,  which 
would  have  been  the  best  way  of 
drawing  a  fair  and  satisfactory  con- 
clusion.     The   methods   of    account- 


keeping  of  the  late  vestry  and  the 
present  borough  differ  materially  and 
substantially.  The  vestry's  published 
accounts  were  arranged  on  the  "  from 
Lady-day  to  Lady-day  cash  received 
and  expended"  principle,  which  is 
rather  uncertain  and  places  the  ex- 
penditure not  always  in  the  proper 
period  of  employment.  The  new 
borough  treasurer  and  accountant, 
Mr.  William  H.  Booth  (who  has 
kindly  supplied  the  material  for  the 
following  figures)  records  the  actual 
expenditure  from  1st  April  to  30th 
March,  without  stating  that  the 
amount  has  only  been  paid  in  this 
period.  The  fundamental  difference 
in  the  account  -  keeping,  therefore, 
makes  it  impossible  to  argue  much 
by  the  comparative  methods;  the 
accounts  for  three  or  four  consecu- 
tive yean,  at  least,  are  needed  for 
such  a  comparison.  But  the  figures 
will  not  prove  uninstructive.  To 
avoid  the  result  which  a  too  great 
array  of  figures  has  on  most  readers 
only  four  out  of  ten  years  have  been 
taken,  for  which  the  expenditure  is 
given,  and  the  years  1892,  1895, 
1899  and  1902  have  been  chosen 
haphazard,  without  intention  or  on 
account  of  abnormal  changes. 

A  part  of  the  lighting  and  sewer 
rates  is  reproductive,  but  the  larger 
amount  is  not,  as  for  example,  the 
expenditure  for  keeping  the  public 
conveniences,  which  cost  the  borough 
for  last  year  £2,277  18s.  lOd.  and 
brought  in  only  £2,267  1 7s.  6d.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  antiquated  method 
of  giving  tickets  instead  of  having 
automatic  money  registers  and  of 
supplying  the  attendants  with  expen- 
sive uniforms,  which  cost  £93  5s.  and 
£26  7s.  6d.  respectively,  there  would 
have  been  a  clear  profit.  A  seeming 
anomaly  is  also  shown  in  the  costs  of 
the  uniforms;  a  man  can  be  fitted 
out  for  £1  Ss.,  whereas  a  female  atten- 
dant requires  £6  8s.  for  an  annual 
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outfit.  Tlie  salaries  paid  (o  officials 
and  tho  poundage  awarded  to  tlie  rate 
collectors  are  typical ;  the  latter  have 
been  for  1892,  £3,123  17s  2d.,  for 
1895,  £2,933  98,  3d.,  and  for  1899, 
£3,127  6a,  Id.  London  should  not 
require  twenty-nine  sets  of  officials 
and  rate  collectors,  each  set  complete 
in  itself  and  each  costing  a  similar 
sum ;  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  great 
saving  could  be  made  on  this  enormous 
expenditure. 


waah-hooaea,  aometimea  also  docka, 
quays  and  piers,  out  of  which  revenue 
can  bo  drawn.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  so  many  people  object  to  tbe 
municipalisation  of  these  services,  in 
which  direct  competition  is  impos- 
sible. Since  a  monopoly  has  to  be 
created,  it  had  best  remain  in  the 
people's  hands.'  The  cry  of  extra- 
vagance in  starting  these  enterprises 
has  been  proved  to  be  incorrect  in 
most  instances,  and  in  the  other  cases 


1892 

1895 

1899 

190S 

£        B. 

d. 

«         B. 

d. 

£        B. 

d. 

£      8.    d. 

Total  expenditure :  Poor, 

8«wer,  Lighting,  »od 

Ooneral  Rates 

414,573  13 

1 

502,869    7 

4 

646.850  14 

2 

633,317  12    1 

Board  of  Guardians     . . 

94.000    0 

0 

122,000    0 

0 

140,000    0 

0 

110,919     0    0 

London  County  Council 

78,808    6 

4 

93,307  17 

9 

97,079    8 

2 

113,363  13     0 

School  Board  ' . . 

73,65a  13 

8 

69,658  13 

8 

85,343  10 

1 

106,333     3    0 

Metropolitan  Police    . . 

33,663    6 

3 

33,334    6 

0 

84,674    8 

4 

37,435    3  H 

Highways,   Sewers  and 

Public  Works 

61,869  16 

11 

81,139    8 

2 

76,911  18 

7 

81,469  11     3 

PnbUo  Health  . . 

36,083    5 

0 

17,968  16 

6 

47,747  12 

0 

2,366    3    3 

Public  Lighting 

14,149    4 

6 

20,101    9 

1 

1S,178    4 

6 

•24,633  19    1 

AsBessaient 

1,100    0 

0 

200    0 

0 

249    0 

9 

907  19     7 

Repayment  of  Loans  . . 

6,695    0 

0 

13,490  16 

1 

14,823  18  10 

12,703    a    0 

Interest  on  Loans 

3,873    9  10   1 

12.638  10 

6 

15.790  12 

9 

7,062  16    3 

Salarioa    of    Rate    Col- 

leotora  and  Officials. . 

11,092    6 

6 

12,036  14 

11 

14,557  10 

8 

13,328    2    9 

Begiatration  of  Votes  . . 

1.672    8 

8 

1,444  13 

7 

1,517  18 

1 

1,699  19  10 

Election  Expenses 

645  17 

7 

1,006  19 

8 

422    4 

4 

99    4     0 

L^al  and  Parliamentary 

1,053    8 

1 

1,294    5 

6 

2,193  11 

9 

696  17     5 

View  Oommittees 

282    4 

8 

192    4 

9 

125  10 

7 

37  17    2 

Bank  Interest  on  Over- 

draft     



367    4 

0 

260  13 

6 

883    6    1 

Maintenance    of   Town 

Hall 

353  10 

2 

214  15 

a 

140    1 

6 

408  13    4 

Public  Gardens 

1,444    5 

6 

1.479    5 

1 

1,589    0  U 

1,447  11     4 

Printing 

1,938  17 

6 

2,429    0 

6 

2,694  19 

10 

2,164  16    9 

Bookbinding 

115    2 

0 

283  17 

9 

343    1 

11 

394  10  11 

Stationery 

327  11 

5 

407    6 

a 

631  16  10 

697    3    8 

Advertising 

145     8 

3 

258    8 

0 

170    6 

6 

183  16  11 

Stamps  and  Petty  Cash 

571  17 

6 

786    9 

1 

762    2 

4 

908    1  11 

Includes  the  expenditure  for  fifteen  months. 


Besid&s  the  directly  unremunera- 
tive  work  of  street-paving,  mending, 
watering,  lighting,  cleaning,  sanitary 
inspection,  cheap  housing  accommoda- 
tion, drainage  and  such  functions, 
most  town  councils  and  even  some 
borough  councils  supply  water,  gas, 
electricity,  burial  grounds,  baths  and 


some  check  on  it  could  easily  be 
invented.  The  objection  that  they 
restrict   trade   is    hardly   tenable   in 

'  Hothing  is  more  striking  when  looking 
at  details  of  expenditure,  than  the  many 
small  and  largo  amounts  paid  to  business 
houses  and  contractors  living  in  a  borough. 
Year  after  year  the  same  names  come  up, 
the  amounts  become  larger  and  the  firms 
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face  of  the  fact  thab  the  monopolies 
already  exiat  as  the  ratepayers  know 
to  their  cost.  Over  the  actions  of  a 
borough  council  a  Local  Government 
Board  auditor,  the  press  and  the 
electors  have  a  control,  but  they  have 
none  over  a  monopoly.  All  the 
common  necessities  of  life,  in  which 
a  monopoly  must  exist,  should  be 
supplied  at  the  lowest  cost,  in  the 
best  quality  and  with  due  regard  for 
the  future.  Of  the  efifect  of  the 
opposite  policy,  the  water  companies, 
the  gas  and  electric  light  concerns, 
and  others  offer  shining  examples. 
Their  actions  will  force  municipal 
reformers  to  make  the  supply  of 
London's  gas,  electricity,  water,  baths 
and  wash-houses,  cheap  lodgings, 
dock,  quay  and  pier  accommodation, 
tramway.'j,  steamboat  services,  &c., 
municipal  concerns  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  at  large,  and  not  profit- 
able investments  for  a  few  financiers. 
A  word  of  warning,  however,  against 
an  increase  in  the  section  of  unre- 
munerative  schemes  is  not  out  of 
place  here.  An  ex-chairman  of  the 
London  County  Council  quite  recently 
at  a  meeting  at  the  Queen's  Hall 
defended  the  losses  on  burial  grounds 
which  several  councils  have  suffered. 
This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which 


seem  to  oonalder  themselvds  monopolists  ii.s 
iar  as  borough  supplies  are  oouoernod.  Com- 
potitioa  within  the  borough  becomes  a  mere 
phrase,  because  it  is  hardly  credible  that 
the  same  man  can  alwaja  offer  the  best  aod 
cheapest  supplies.  It  is  the  same  with 
appointments  to  borough  situations ;  the 
following  ocourrence  can  be  vouched  for. 
An  advoitisemont  in  a  local  paper  an- 
nounced that  a  caretaker  was  wanted. 
Several  prominent  citizens  and  largo  rate- 
payers thought  it  an  excellent  opening  for 
a  middle-aged  couple  of  superior  education 
and  reduced  means.  Thoy  approached  the 
chairman  of  the  comniittoe  (who  bad  to 
receive  the  nomination  with  a  reconunen- 
dation)  but  were  told  that  the  place  had 
already  been  given  to  another  couple  and 
that  the  advertisameut  was  only  inserted 
to  comply  with  the  rules.  Comment  ia 
Buperfluous. 


no  loss  should  be  incurred  and  no 
large  profit  should  be  made.  It  is 
said  the  poor  must  be  enabled  to  bury 
their  dead,  and  this  is  a  very  nice 
sentiment,  but  unfortunately  the  poor 
spend  80  much  money  on  useless 
trappings,  flowers  and  like  show,  that 
pity  should  cease,  and  the  unfortunate 
rate-payer  should  not  be  saddled  with 
the  coats  of  their  whims  and  fancies. 
Really  poor  people  should  be  buried 
absolutely  free  of  charge  and  not  in  a 
pauper's  grave ;  but  those  who  make 
a  show  should  pay  for  the  luxury. 
This  is  only  an  example,  which  can 
be  equally  well  applied  to  other  points, 
from  docks,  piers  and  quays  to  baths 
and  wash-houses,  all  of  which  can  be 
economically  managed  to  permit  low 
charges — but  the  costs  should  be 
covered.  A  loss  is  a  sign  that  the 
best  brains  have  not  directed  the 
business  of  the  particular  department 
in  which  it  occurs. 

Besides  the  loss  on  money  invested 
in  unremuDorative  concerns,  there  is 
great  extravagance  to  be  noted  in 
the  expenditure  on  stationery,  print- 
ing, account  keeping,  advertisements 
and  in  the  employment  of  too  many 
people  on  the  clerical  staffe.  The 
army  of  clerical  workers  employed 
by  the  borough  councils  is  enormous, 
and  many  of  the  duties  of  these 
officials  overlap.  It  is  not  that  the 
individual  otHcials  are  overpaid  for 
their  services,  or  that  the  individual 
council  could  dispense  with  workers ; 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The 
waste  is  in  the  double  performance 
of  a  duty,  in  the  double  expenditure 
of  salaries  and  other  clerical  expenses, 
when  one  man's  work  would  be  as 
effective  when  applied  over  a  larger 
area,  as  is  now  the  work  performed 
by  two  or  three  or  more.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  stationery,  print- 
ing, account  keeping  and  advertise- 
ments, which  expenditure  is  too 
seldom   considered.      By   themselves. 
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thoM  itama  repraseot  only  small 
unounta,  bat  in  tho  aggregate  and 
whcQ  counted  for  several  years  they 
aooount  for  many  pennies  in  the  rise 
of  borough  taxation. 

The  Local  Government  (London) 
Act,  which  on  November  the  9th, 
1900,  created  boroughs  out  of  the 
London  vestries,  has  made  it  impos- 
sible to  frame  a  strict  indictment  of 
tho  individual  vestries,  i.e.,  councils, 
on  the  above  mentioned  points,  since 
one  ia  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
to  compare  the  amount?  expended  for 
these  purposes  for,  let  us  say,  the 
laat  ten  years  and  for  the  period 
from  November  the  9th,  1 900,  onward ; 
the  time  has  been  too  short  for  a  fair, 
proper  and  convincing  comparison. 
Tlie  former  vestries  have  in  most 
cases  changed  their  boundaries. 
Islington  had  a  filice  of  South 
Homsey  added  to  it ;  Lambeth  has 
lost  Penge ;  Westminster  has  had 
two  other  vestries  added;  Holborn 
Borough  cannot  be  recognised  when 
compared  with  the  Holborn  Veatry  ; 
Stoke  Newington  and  Hackney  people 
hardly  know  to-day  to  which  borough 
they  have  been  transferred,  and  so 
on.  It  would,  therefore,  be  obviously 
unfair  to  place  the  new  boroughs  in 
comparison  with  the  old  vestries 
and  vice  verso,  because  the  rating 
value  and  the  necessary  expenditures 
have  undergone  a  reformation.  The 
St.  Pancras  comparison,  it  must  again 
be  mentioned,  was  chosen  because  the 
area  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same, 
and  on  the  whole  only  a  few  altera- 
tions have  been  made.  A  direct 
challenge  on  the  smaller  expenditures 
could,  therefore,  only  be  issued  after 
another  two  or  three  years  have 
passed,  but  though  deferring  the 
direct  attack  one  need  not  remain 
silent.  Day  after  day  the  money  is 
being  spent,  and  should  the  warning 
now  given  have  any  efifect  on  those 
responsible   for    the  present  extrava- 


ganoes,  the  public  reveUtions  will 
afterwards  be  lees  severe  and  easier 
to  bear.  No  municipal  reformer  will 
complain  about  account-keeping  and 
stationery  charges  in  reason.  The 
accounts  require  careful  investigation 
by  experienced  men,  but  if  the 
account  keeping  for  the  London 
boroughs  could  easily  be  added  up, 
the  figures  would  be  startling.  It 
w^ould  be  a  good  thing  for  one  of  the 
societies  or  bodies  representing  the 
London  rate-payers,  to  sift  carefully 
the  records  of  the  smaller  expendi- 
tures of  the  boroughs.  The  work, 
which  needs  months  of  attention, 
is  too  much  for  individual  effort  and 
the  detailed  accounts  are  not  easily 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  investigator; 
but  since  the  amount  expended  is 
large,  increasing,  and  often  far  beyond 
what  is  reasonable,  the  test  should 
be  applied.  It  is  possible  that  ia 
the  result  many  rate-payers  would 
look  very  hard  at  those  whom  they 
had  entrusted  with  the  privilege  of 
guarding  their  interests,  and  the 
next  elections  might  show  a  distinct 
revival  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
voters. 

One  often  finds  an  advertisement 
for  a  clerk  to  a  borough  council,  who 
must  also  be  a  barrister,  in  a  small 
local  paper,  a  piece  of  useless  advertise- 
ment even  worse  than  advertising  for 
a  scullery-maid  or  an  assistant  laundry- 
maid  in  the  Timbs,  Standard,  and 
other  expensive  papers.  Some  of  the 
morning  contemporaries  must  draw 
a  large  revenue  from  the  local  councils 
in  need  of  a  workhouse  attendant  or 
an  infirmary  nurse,  and  some  of  these 
advertisements  appear  simultaneously, 
costing  at  least  from  ^£5  to  £8,  when 
the  annual  salary  for  the  post  amounts 
to  about  XI 6  to  £20.  This  is  ex- 
travagance, and  the  system  compares 
badly  with  that  of  other  big  estab- 
lishments such  as  hotels  or  schools, 
which    need   domestic   servants.      In 
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itself  the  matter  is  small,  the  expendi- 
ture little,  but  when  all  these  points 
are  considered  together,  they  form  an 
important  item. 

Nobody  acquainted  with  municipal 
•work  is  surprised  to  find  the  local 
printer  and  newspaper  proprietor  so 
much  interested  in  election  contests, 
particularly  when  borough  elections 
take  place.  Printing  contracts  are 
very  good  business  assets,  especially  if 
the  local  friends  do  not  scrutinise  the 
figures  too  closely,  and  at  elections 
and  contracting  "  kissing  goes  by 
favour."  How  many  borough  councils 
would  risk  accepting  the  lowest  tender 
from  somebody  outside  the  voting 
area,  particularly  if  it  is  a  contract 
which  does  not  attract  much  local 
attention  1  I'he  printer  is  qiiite  willing 
to  keep  the  terms  as  secret  as  possible. 
Frequently  the  local  printer  also  owns 
the  local  paper,  and  the  advertising 
canvasser  and  paragraph  writer  (some- 
times he  is  also  called  the  editor)  of 
this  news  sheet  are  one  and  the  same 
man.  Human  nature,  with  its  erring 
tendencies,  added  to  the  desire  for 
many  advertisements  and  a  relative 
commission,  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
favouring  those  who  keep  the  pot 
boiling,  and  the  local  newspaper  thus 
becomes  an  agency  for  influencing  the 
councillors  and  otHcials.  The  local 
reporter  is  apt  to  make  it  hot  for  those 
who  oppose  him.  Sly  allusions  with- 
out foundation,  and  consequently 
without  a  chance  of  direct  and  open 
contradiction,  can  seriously  damage 
a  candidate.  The  borough  officials — 
also  only  human,  and  therefore,  not 
faultless — make  mistakes  sometimes, 
for  which  they  do  not  dasire  to  be 
publicly  reproached,  nor  are  they 
anxious  to  be  the  subject  of  the  lead- 
ing article.  It  happens  thus,  that 
the  local  newspapers  receive  all  adver- 
tisements for  tenders  and  situations, 
although  they  are  often  quite  unsuit- 
able for  the  purpose  and  do  not  reach 


the  people  for  whom  these  are  in- 
tended. The  officials  claim  to  be 
impartial  by  treating  all  alike,  for- 
getting that  to  the  unfortunate  rate- 
payer the  treatment  is  unfair. 

It  would  be  possible  to  improve  the 
conditions  under  which  the  borough 
councils  exist  by  various  means — for 
instance,  by  attracting  a  better  type 
of  representatives  and  by  a  more 
severe  control  over  financial  arrange- 
ments being  kept  by  the  electors,  but 
these  are  only  makeshifts  and  do  not 
go  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  Every- 
thing is  so  old-fashioned  in  English 
institutions  that  a  somewhat  drastic 
remedy  for  an  evil  is  at  once  called 
a  revolution.  The  cry  of  anarchy 
becomes  loud  when  matters  are 
shifted  onward  to  keep  step  with 
universal  progress.  And  all  this  in 
London,  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
with  a  progressive  central  authority ! 
The  anomaly  cannot  be  understood  by 
outsiders  and  only  few  Londoners 
grasp  the  reason  for  this  remarkable 
divergence  of  opinion.  One  thing 
however  is  plain  enough  :  the  London 
County  Council  election  attracts  much 
attention,  and  then  the  policy  of  both 
sides  is  carefully  scrutinised  by  the 
daily  press  and  a  large  number  of 
people ;  the  voting  is  for  a  policy 
represented  by  a  party  in  which  the 
individaal  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  control  of  the  people. 
The  small  areas  of  the  borough  conn- 
oils,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  receive 
the  same  attention  and  this  gives  the 
solicitor,  the  builder  and  a  few  shop- 
keepers a  chance  to  control  the  policy. 
Contracts  go  to  friends,  and,  whether 
more  expensive  or  not,  all  orders  are 
given  to  electors,  as  a  reward  or  a 
bribe,  and  not  to  the  man  who  sup- 
plies the  best  quality  for  the  cheapest 
price.  A  direct  charge  of  bribery  or 
corruption  can  seldom  be  brought 
home  ;  it  is  only  a  co-operation  between 
neighbours  and  friends,   which   costs 
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the  nte-payera  money.  It  ia  very 
well  to  employ  IocaI  people  nnd  to 
purchase  gooda  locally,  aa  long  as  the 
di£feroooe  in  price  is  small ;  but  a 
careful  acrutioy  or  competition  would 
frequently  prove  that  the  difference  is 
far  from  small. 

Tlu-re  in  only  one  remedy  for  all 
thew  evils,  which  culminate  in  the 
over-taxation  of  the  boroughs,  and  the 
•ooner  a  reconstruction  takes  place, 
the  better  will  it  be  for  the  over- 
burdened citizens  of  London.  The 
boroughs  ought  to  be  centralised, 
all  under  one  head  for  the  whole  of 
London  ;  or,  if  this  should  be  deemed 
too  large,  then  two  towns  should  be 
created,  one  north  and  one  south  of 
the  Thames.  To  make  of  London 
one  administrative  whole  under  an 
authority  like  the  London  County 
Council  would  be  bringing  it  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  other  so  well 
managed  capitals  of  Europe.  The 
example  might  be  followed  with 
advantage,  not  only  so  far  as  adminis- 
tration, but  80  far  as  taxation  also  is 
concerned.  It  has  frequently  been 
proposed  to  equalise  the  London  rates, 
to  bring  Paddiugton,  the  City,  Ber- 
mondsey,  Poplar,  Woolwich,  Kensing- 
ton, Westminster  and  Hampstead,  all 
under  one  rating  authority,  leaving 
the  administration  under  the  present 
representatives.  This  plan  would  not 
facilitate  matters,  but  would  be  an 
aggravation  of  the  evil.  Now  the 
local  councils  have  to  bear  the  onus 
of  a  rating  authority  and  their  expen- 
diture is  criticised  from  that  stand- 
point. Should  they  be  able  to  spend 
money  without  direct  taxation,  the 
localities  would  shift  the  responsibility 
on  to  the  central  taxation  authority 
and  other  boroughs,  never  admitting 
they  could  have  saved,  only  stating 
their  wants  and  giving  their  supporters 
the  full  share  of  the  revenue.  It  would 
certainly  relieve  the  over-burdened 
and  overcrowded  river-side  boroughs, 


but  it  would  not  prevent  a  West- 
minster paving  scandal,  or  the 
strangely  short-sighted  policy  of  the 
St.  Fancras  Council  in  permitting  the 
widening  of  the  Hampstead  Road 
without  the  direct  road  rights  for  a 
tramway  extension  right  on  to  Oxford 
Street.  The  borough  councils  have 
succeeded  in  making  themselves  aa 
troublesome  as  possible  to  the  central 
authority,  and  for  this  reason  their 
creation  has  stultified  itself.  But 
why  should  the  rate-payers  be  made 
to  pay  for  the  dislike  of  one  set 
of  municipal  administrators  towards 
another  t  And  nobody  can  doubt 
that  this  has  been  the  principal 
achievement  of  the  borough  councils. 

London's  wide  area  should  be  one 
town  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name ; 
the  traditional  geographical  distinc- 
tions which  have  come  down  to  us 
must  be  overridden.  Sir  John  Qorst 
in  a  recent  interview  said,  "Over 
every  area  I  would  have  one  autho- 
rity and  only  one  authority,  with 
supreme  powers  of  local  taxation. 
I  would  accept  the  areas  as  at 
present  constituted  by  county  and  . 
county  boroughs  and  a  better  demar- 1 
cation  could  oven  be  arrived  at. 
Given  the  area  to  be  what  it  is,  I 
would  then  make  the  County  or  Town 
Council  all  inclusive.  I  would  nega- 
tive ad  hoc  in  every  department. 
Education,  licensing,  poor  law,  etc., 
would  all  be  under  the  single,  un- 
divided control  of  one  popularly 
elected  council,  working  through 
committees."  And  then  read  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells's  lecture  on  "The 
Question  of  Scientific  Administrative 
Areas  in  relation  to  Municipal  Under- 
takings," given  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Fabian  Society,  where  his  main  point 
was  that,  unless  municipal  reformers 
go  in  for  larger  areas,  the  great  trusts 
and  others  are  likely  to  make  the  best 
profit  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets. 
Towns  are  sprawling  nearer  towards 
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each  other  and  soon  will  have  to  be 
linked  together ;  the  developments 
of  the  past  century  have  rendered 
existing  local  areas  inconvenient  for 
all  such  purposes  as  tramways,  light- 
ing, water  supplying,  sanitation,  edu- 
cation and  poor  law.  The  writer  of 
Anticipations  believes  the  future  will 
make  matters  worse  and  that  the 
inconvenience  will  increase  with  the 
injustice  of  the  rating  system.  Why 
the  whole  of  London  now  existing  as 
postal  districts,  and  even  a  few  adja- 
cent districts  such  as  Tottenham, 
West  Ham,  Ealing,  WiUesden  and 
others  included,  should  not  be  made 
one  administrative  town,  is  to  him 
incomprehensible,  and  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  undertaking  need  not  make 
anyone  dizzy.  Under  the  guidance 
of  a  strong  state  department,  in  place 
of  the  overburdened  and  inadequate 
Local  Government  Board,  it  would 
easily  be  possible  to  arrive  at  a  greater 
co-operation  between  local  authorities 
lying  contiguous  to  each  other,  and 
to  get  rid  of  the  suspicion,  jealousy 
and  over- taxation  which  we  now  so 
often  find. 

The  London  County  Councillor  is 
a  highly  selected  municipal  represen- 
tative and  administrator,  but  even  he 
can  in  time  be  more  highly  selected ; 
the  smaller  areas  can  never  command 
such  talent.  And  is  not  Kensington 
interested  in  the  sanitation  of  White- 
chapel?  Why  should  not  both  have 
the  same  dust  bins  and  dust  destruc- 
tors and  electrical  generating  stations  T 
The  inconvenience  of  municipal  elec- 
tions in  London  would  disappear,  and 
the  government  of  London,  in  this 
respect,  would  become  intelligible. 
An  elector  iinds  now  that  he  is  in 
one  voting  district  for  the  County 
Council,  another  for  the  Borough 
Council,  another  for  Parliament  and 
yet  another  for  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians.    A    change    of    this    farcical 


arrangement  has  long  been  promised, 
but  after  an  introduction  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  bill  was  withdrawn.  An 
attempt  will  probably  be  made  to 
secure  another  next  session,  but  there 
is  little  hope  of  its  passing,  since  Par- 
liament will  have  little  or  no  time. 
Should  the  plan  of  larger  areajs  for 
municipal  authorities  be  adopted,  it 
would  automatically  settle  the  matter 
and,  such  an  arrangement  once  made, 
it  could  be  agreed  every  decade  to 
hold  an  enquiry  for  the  adjustment 
of  areas. 

To-day  the  levying  of  borough  rates 
and  the  administration  of  small  areas 
cost  a  large  percentage  of  the  total 
income,  the  greater  part  of  which 
could  be  saved.  Instead  of  having, 
day  after  day,  to  ask  for  co-operation, 
to  make  enquiries  and  to  settle  differ- 
ences between  local  bodies,  a  central 
council  with  sectional  committees 
could  do  the  work  more  economi- 
cally and  batter.  Away,  therefore, 
with  small  local  authorities ;  fuse  the 
boroughs  into  a  central  London 
government  with  inclusive  powers ; 
attract  the  best  administrative  talents  ; 
prevent  local  cliques  from  managing 
other  people's  business;  let  supply 
and  demand  and  not  local  considera- 
tions rule  the  conditions  of  contracts ; 
make  the  administrative  position  an 
honoured  one  without  titles  ;  endow 
the  men  chosen  with  all  powers  under 
a  suitable  Government  supervision — 
then  you  abolish  jobbery,  incompe* 
tence  and  the  waste  of  the  rates. 
High  rates  with  no  proportionate 
advantages,  such  as  exist  at  present, 
are  caused  by  mal-administration,  by 
a  wrong  policy.  Change  the  policy, 
make  a  Town  of  London,  carefully 
choose  the  elected  representatives  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  rates  will  not 
only  decline,  but  will  achieve  better 
results  for  less  money. 

Aloyb  N.  Emmbl. 
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the  rate^jvn  naatj.  It  fa  yotf 
well  to  employ  looal  people  aad  to 
porchase  goods  looelly,  m  long  m  tiie 
differenoe  in  prioe  fa  smell ;  bat  • 
careful  aoratiny  or  aompetatka  wonld 
frequently  prove  that  tbe  diiEvenoe  fa 
fur  from  nxuJl. 

There  is  only  one  remedy  for  ell 
these  evils,  whidi  cwlminete  in  the 
over-taxation  of  tbe  boroag^  end  tiw 
sooner  a  reoonstniotion  takes  plfMeb 
the  better  will  it  be  for  the  ant- 
burdened  dtisens  of  London.  The 
boroughs  oogbt  to  be  oeatrelised, 
all  under  one  bead  tot  the  whole  of 
London ;  or,  if  this  shoold  be  deemed 
too  large,  then  two  towns  shoold  be 
created,  one  north  and  one  aoatii  of 
the  Thames.  To  make  of  Jjaeadtm 
one  administrative  whole  under  an 
authority  like  the  London  Coonif 
Council  would  be  bringing  it  np  to 
the  standard  of  the  otiier  so  well 
managed  capitals  ot  Enropa  TtM 
example  might  be  followed  with 
advanti^^  not  only  so  fsr  as  adminis- 
tration, but  so  ftur  as  taxation  also  fa 
concerned.  It  has  freqoently  been 
proposed  to  equalise  the  London  ratei^ 
to  bring  Paddington,  tiie  CSty,  Ber- 
mondsey,  Poplar,  Woolwich,  Kensinfr 
ton,  Westminster  and  Hampstead,  kU 
under  one  rating  authority,  leaving 
the  administration  under  the  present 
representatives.  This  plan  would  not 
facilitate  matters,  but  would  be  an 
aggravation  of  tbe  evil.  Now  tbe 
local  councils  have  to  bear  the  onus 
of  a  rating  authority  and  their  expen- 
diture is  criticised  from  that  stand- 
point. Should  they  be  able  to  spend 
money  without  direct  taxation,  the 
localities  would  shift  the  responsibility 
on  to  the  central  taxation  authority 
and  other  boroughs,  never  admitting 
they  could  have  saved,  only  stoting 
their  wants  and  giving  their  supporters 
the  full  share  of  the  revenue.  It  would 
certainly  relieve  the  over-burdened 
and  overcrowded  rivar«de  boroo^^ 


event  a. 
I  odal,     or     the 

I  I  policy  of  the 

fancraa  (jouqcii  iq  permitting  the 

1    JeniDg   of    the    Hampstead     Ito«d 

IT  tbout  the  direct  road  rights  for  a 
jnway  eitensioo  right  on  to  Oxford 
■eet.  The  borough  councils  have 
weeded  in  making  themselves  aa 
lublesomo  as  possible  to  tbe  central 
Lhority,  and  for  this  reason  their 
t&tiou  has  stultified  itself.  But 
ly  should  the  rate-payers  be  made 
pay    for    the   dialike   of    one    set 

CK  municipal  admioistratora  towards 
other?  And  nobody  can  doubt 
it    this    has    been     the    principal 

I  lievement  of  the  borough  councils. 
London's  wide  area  should  l>e  one 
rn  in  t&ct  as  well  an  in  name ; 
}  tradttioQoI  geographical  dLstiac- 
ns  which  have  come  down  to  u» 
i&t  be  overridden.  Sir  John  Oorat 
a  recent  interview  said,  "Over 
)ry  area  I  would  have  one  autho- 
y  and  only  one  authority,  with 
}reme    powers    of     loc»5    taxatioD, 

1  would  accept  the  areas  as  at 
jsent    constituted    by   county   and 

0  mty  boroughs  and  a  better  demar- 
;ioQ    could     even     be    arrived    at. 

1  ven  the  area  to  be  what  it  is,  I 
1  luld  then  make  the  County  or  Town 
(j  uncil  all  inclusive,     I  would  nega- 

•6  ad  ho<s  in  every  department. 
J  lucation,  licensing,  poor  Inw,  etc, 
wimld  all  be  under  the  single,  un- 
divided control  of  one  popularly 
elected  council,  working  through 
committees."  And  then  read  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wella'B  lecture  on  "Tbe 
Question  of  Scientific  Admiuistratif« 
Areas  in  relation  to  Municipal  Undeis 
takings,"  given  at  a  meeting  of  tbe 
Eabian  Society,  where  his  main,  point 
was  that,  unle&s  municipal  refonnera 
go  in  for  larger  areas,  the  great  trusts 
and  ot*"""^  f-^  ptoim  f^  make  the  best 
profit  out  ot  the  payers'  pockets. 
Towns  are  spraw         Dearer  tows 
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each  other  and  soon  will  have  to  be 
linked  together ;  the  developments 
of  the  past  century  have  rendered 
existing  local  areas  inconvenient  for 
all  such  purposes  as  tramways,  light- 
ing, water  supplying,  sanitation,  edu- 
cation and  poor  law.  The  writer  of 
AifTiciPATiONS  believes  the  future  will 
make  matters  worse  and  that  the 
inconvenience  will  increase  with  the 
injustice  of  the  rating  system.  Why 
the  whole  of  London  now  existing  as 
postal  districts,  and  even  a  few  adja- 
cent districts  such  as  Tottenham, 
West  Ham,  Ealing,  Willesden  and 
others  included,  should  not  be  made 
one  administrative  town,  is  to  him 
incomprehensible,  and  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  undertaking  need  not  make 
anyone  dizzy.  Under  the  guidance 
of  a  strong  state  department,  in  place 
of  the  overburdened  and  inadequate 
Local  Government  Board,  it  would 
easily  be  possible  to  arrive  at  a  greater 
co-operation  between  local  authorities 
lying  contiguous  to  each  other,  and 
to  get  rid  of  the  suspicion,  jealousy 
and  over-taxation  which  we  now  so 
often  find. 

The  London  Ck>anty  Councillor  is 
a  highly  selected  municipal  represen- 
tative and  administrator,  but  even  he 
can  in  time  be  more  highly  selected ; 
the  smaller  areas  can  never  command 
such  talent.  And  is  not  Kensington 
interested  in  the  sanitation  of  White- 
chapell  Why  should  not  both  have 
the  same  dust  bins  and  dust  destruc- 
tors and  electrical  generating  stations  1 
The  inconvenience  of  municipal  elec- 
tions in  London  would  disappear,  and 
the  government  of  London,  in  this 
respect,  would  become  intelligible. 
An  elector  finds  now  that  he  is  in 
one  voting  district  for  the  County 
Council,  another  for  the  Borough 
Council,  another  for  Parliament  and 
yet  another  for  the  Board  of  Quar- 
dians.     A    change    of    this    farcical 


arrangement  has  long  been  promised, 
but  after  an  introduction  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  bill  was  withdrawn.  An 
attempt  will  probably  be  made  to 
secure  another  next  session,  but  there 
is  little  hope  of  its  passing,  since  Par- 
liament will  have  little  or  no  time. 
Should  the  plan  of  larger  aread  for 
municipal  authorities  be  adopted,  it 
would  automatically  settle  the  matter 
and,  such  an  arrangement  once  made, 
it  could  be  agreed  every  decade  to 
hold  an  enquiry  for  the  adjustment 
of  areas. 

To-day  the  levying  of  borongh  rates 
and  the  administration  of  small  areas 
cost  a  large  percentage  of  the  total 
income,  the  greater  part  of  which 
could  be  saved.  Instead  of  having, 
day  after  day,  to  ask  for  co-operation, 
to  make  enquiries  and  to  settle  differ- 
ences between  local  bodies,  a  central 
council  with  sectional  committees 
could  do  the  work  more  economi- 
cally and  better.  Away,  therefore, 
with  small  local  authorities ;  fuse  the 
boroughs  into  a  central  London 
government  with  inclusive  powers; 
attract  the  best  administrative  talents ; 
prevent  local  cliques  from  managing 
other  people's  business;  let  supply 
and  demand  and  not  local  considera- 
tions rule  the  conditions  of  contracts ; 
make  the  administrative  position  an 
honoured  one  without  titles ;  endow 
the  men  chosen  with  all  powers  under 
a  suitable  €k>vemment  supervision — 
then  you  abolish  jobbery,  incompe- 
tence and  the  waste  of  the  rates. 
High  rates  with  no  proportionate 
advantages,  such  as  exist  at  present, 
are  caused  by  mal-administration,  by 
a  wrong  policy.  Change  the  policy, 
make  a  Town  of  London,  carefully 
choose  the  elected  representatives  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  rates  will  not 
only  decline,  but  will  achieve  bettor 
results  for  less  money. 

AliOTB  N.    ElfllEU 


HOPE. 

Tail  shadowy  thoughts  in  the  dream 

Of  Eternity  we, 
The  myriad  mutes  in  the  beam, 

Of  the  Ever  to  Be  ; 
fiat  we  dream  that  slow  time  shall  absolve 

The  gold  from  the  dust  on  a  day, 
And  in  mutable  splendours  dissolve 

The  motes  in  the  ray. 

This  hope  is  the  star  of  our  night, 

Scarce  discernible,  pale ; 
That  pierces  with  visual  light 

Life's  shadowy  veil. 
Lone  vista  of  orient  skies 

Old  visions  with  beauty  you  crowned  ; 
They  passed,  and  yet  hope  never  dies 

Till  Illusion  is  drowned  ! 

Tlie  elusive  delight  of  a  dream, 

Of  the  moon  in  a  pond, 
The  light  of  a  wandering  gleam 

That  is  ever  beyond 
The  soul,  that  is  drawn  by  the  star, 

Enrobing  each  thought  in  a  glow 
That  is  here,  that  is  hence,  then  afar 

Where  no  man  may  know. 

Yet  surely  this  star  shall  be  ours  I 

Then  time  shall  grow  cold, 
And  grief  shall  be  melted  to  flowers 

For  seraph  to  hold  ; 
Shades  fairer  than  life  from  the  tomb 

Shall  rise ;  the  empyrean  throng, 
And  poets  that  died  in  the  womb 

Shall  burst  into  song. 


The  thoughts  shall  be  light  in  the  dream, 
The  motes  shall  be  bright  in  the  beam, 

And  being  be  bliss  ! 
And  for  this  did  Hope's  wandering  star 
Through  the  wilderness  lead  us  afar  ; 

Aye,  surely,  for  this  ! 


THE  AMUSEMENTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


The  statement  that  it  is  more 
important  to  be  assured  that  the 
people  has  song-makers  than  that  it 
has  law-makers  sounds  at  the  first 
hearing  like  one  of  the  exaggerations 
of  a  specialist,  but  there  is  in  it  a 
very  cx)n8iderable  element  of  funda- 
mental truth ;  we  learn  more  of  the, 
people's  characteristics  by  a  study  of 
its  amusements  than  by  a  study  of 
its  more  serious  propensities.  Yet  is 
it  undeniable  that  one  hadf  of  the 
world  does  not  know  how  the  other 
half  amuses  itself.  This  is  a  pity 
for,  however  much  we  may  scorn  the 
amusements  which  are  the  delight  of 
that  vast  class  which  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  little  article  I  propose 
to  call  the  people,  the  fact  remains 
that  it  is  from  a  study  of  those 
amusements  that  we  shall  learn  most 
clearly  what  the  desires  and  aims  of 
the  people  really  are. 

Now,  by  the  people  I  mean  that 
vast  substratum  of  society  which 
lies  on  the  far  aide  of  the  narrow 
line  that  in  England  divides  the 
semi-detached  from  the  houses  in 
rows.  Of  this  great  class  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  it  has  only  very 
recently  learned  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  amusement  at  all.  In  this 
respect  its  enlightenment  has  been 
curiously  slow.  It  has  lingered  far 
belund  its  enlightenment  with  regard 
to  social  and  political  welfare,  and 
even  farther  behind  its  enlighten- 
ment with  regard  to  the  acquiring 
of  such  accomplishments  as  contribute 
to  the  more  skilful  performance  of 
I  the  day's  work,  all  of  which  is  gene- 
I  rally  ranged  under  the  head  of 
L        technical   education.     But   when  we 


h 


come  to  the  less  materialistic  question 
of  amusement,  or  the  spending  of 
leisure  generally,  there  is  room  for 
serious  enquiry.  It  is  simply  aston- 
ishing that  after  thirty  years,  at 
least,  of  education  acts  the  people 
should  as  yet  have  such  a  meagre 
idea  of  the  sweetness  of  true  amuse- 
ment, and  such  a  poor  appreciation 
of  the  simpler  delights  which  are 
available  to  all  of  ua  who  have  seeing 
eyes.  We  shall  have  but  little  diifi- 
cttlty  in  showing  that  the  tendency 
in  the  class  with  which  we  are  dealing 
is  rather  towards  brute-beast  methods 
of  passing  leisure,  and  that  the 
amusements  which  allure  it  are  not 
those  which  we  care  to  regard  as  the 
amusements  of  men  and  women  who 
are  to  form  the  backbone  of  the 
state. 

In  the  great  towns  of  what  may 
be  called  the  industrial  area  we  find 
this  to  be  strikingly  characteristic. 
The  men  are  brave,  heroic  men ;  they 
know  what  toil  is;  they  have  some- 
thing of  enlightenment  in  respect  to 
the  aflairs  of  the  world.  They  read 
their  newspapers  with  a  keen  and 
intelligent  interest.  They  borrow 
books  and  magazines  from  the 
libraries  which  happily  abound,  and 
their  choice  of  books  and  magazines 
in  not  such  as  to  raise  the  fear  that 
the  love  of  light  literature  has  ousted 
all  regard  for  serious  reading.  In- 
deed, we  may  go  further  in  our 
estimate  of  the  purposefulness  of 
that  portion  of  artisan  life  which  is 
connected  with  the  afi^irs  of  the 
world.  The  vast  classes  of  artisans 
and  workers  have  on  not  a  few  occa- 
sions  wielded   an   immense  Influence 
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apoD  Engliah  politios.  Tie  peculiar 
enthtisiasm  which  fired  them  ia 
respect  to  any  movement  which 
attracts  their  ardour  ia  remarkable, 
whAtber  it  bo  the  abolition  of  the 
ilAVB  trade,  the  re-arrangement  of 
the  fiscal  policy  of  England,  or  the 
extension  of  the  franchise,  for  these 
are  among  the  varioiu  opinions  which 
at  one  time  or  another  they  have 
made  their  own — and  they  have  lived 
to  see  England  adopt  them  on  the 
morrow.  It  may  not  be  true,  though 
the  proverb  says  that  it  is,  that 
Lancashire  only  acts  as  the  pioneer 
to  English  thought,  but  it  certainly 
is  true  that  the  industrial  centres 
have  an  enormous  induence  upon  the 
national  life. 

But  should  we  care  to  predict  io 
considering  the   lighter  side   of   life, 
that  is  to  say  the  leisure  side  of  life, 
that  the  ideas  of  the  Lancashire  of 
to-day  will  become  the  ideas  of  the 
England  of  to-morrow?      Lancashire 
(and  under   this  name  I  include  all 
the  industrial  area)  has  but   a   very 
vague  idea  of   what  amusement  can 
be.     The  greyness  of  the  atmosphere 
seems  to  have  affected  the  moments 
which  the  artisan  might  call  his  own. 
We   are   apt  to    think,  viewing   the 
situation  from  the  outside,  that  the 
mill-hand  and  the  collier  are  persons 
who   aim  at  the  most  riotous  enjoy- 
ment  on   those   occasions   when    the 
opportunity   for    enjoyment    presents 
itself.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mill- 
hand  and  the  collier,  as  a  class,  have 
but   the   poorest  idea  of   enjoyment. 
It  ia  well  worth  our  while  to  examine 
with  some  closeness  the  life  of  Lan- 
cashire in  this  respect.     Of  course  it 
ia  not  to  be  pretended  that  enjoyment 
or     amusement    are    matters    which 
anyone  can  decide  for  another  indivi- 
dual.      "  Each    to  his   taste "    is  the 
essential     law     which    governs    such 
matters,  and  all  we  can  do  at  present 
is  to  review  these  methods  of  spend- 


ing leisure  and  to  regret  that  they 
are  not  such  as  we  rejoice  to  see. 
And,  in  spite  of  our  regret,  we  most 
not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  by  some  effort  we  can  imme- 
diately improve  the  taste  of  industrial 
England  for  forms  of  pleasure. 
Other  influences  are  at  work,  and  we 
need  not  be  pessimistic,  and  patience 
is  the  virtue  of  virtues  in  this  a$  in 
other  things. 

If   we    begin    with    the    out-door 
sports   we    shall   at   the   outset    find 
much    occasion    for    disappointment. 
It  is  not  to   be  expected    that    men 
who    work    hard  at   physical    labour 
should  yearn  to   spend   their    leisure 
in  physical    exercise.     But    there    is 
a  healthy   interest    which    might    be 
taken   in   the    physical   exercises    of 
others.      For   example,    in    the    days 
gone   by,  when   one  Nillage   met  an- 
other  at   cricket,  there  were   among 
the  spectators  those  who  were  quite  as 
interested  as  the  players  themselves. 
Nowhere  was  this  more  characteristic 
of  village  life  than  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire.       Certainly     the     future 
Waterloo    will    not    now    be    fought 
on    the   playing-fields   of    Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire.     The  advance  of  the 
towns    has    prejudiced    such    games 
as     cricket.      Here     and     there     an 
old-established     club     maintains     its 
reputation  by  the  aid  of  the  wealthy 
inhabitants,    but    the     cricket     club 
which  ia  supported    by  the  workers, 
of  which  the  workers  are  members, 
in  which  they  take  a  vivid  interest, 
is  practically  non-existent.     Here  and 
there  a  town  sets   aside  a  piece   of 
land  and  calls  it  a  park.     It  consists 
mostly  of  a  green  sward,  which  must 
not    be    walked    on,    a    few    sylvan 
corners,  a  rockery,  and  a  lake  for  a 
couple  of  swans.     It   never  or   very 
rarely  reaches  the  civic  mind  that  a 
plain    unadorned    field    where   games 
might  be  played  would  be  of  far  more 
value    than    the  dainty  imitation   of 
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cheap  rusticity.  By  the  way  it  may 
be  said  in  dealing  with  the  question 
of  parks,  that  they  are  certainly  not 
used  as  day-by-day  delights.  On 
holidays  and  festivals  they  are 
crowded  with  children,  but  I  have  yet 
to  see  the  park  in  an  inland  industrial 
town  which  is  used  to  any  consider- 
able extent  by  the  men  and  women 
for  whom  it  was  intended. 

Returning  to  sport,  however,  we 
may  discuss  the  football  craze.  This 
is  peculiarly  the  outdoor  interest  of 
the  Lancashire  man  in  the  winter, 
and  he  flocks  to  witness  the  matches 
in  his  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands.  Now  it  must  at  the 
beginning  be  recognised  that  the 
northern  football  team  is  exploited  by 
a  limited  liability  company,  whose 
main  object  is  to  pay  a  dividend  out 
of  their  receipts.  Sometimes  the  club 
does  not  reach  to  this  height  but  is 
financed  by  a  few  gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  may  or  may  not 
desire  to  gain  pecuniary  benefit  by  the 
venture.  One  thing  is  certain  in 
both  cases,  and  it  is  this  which  offers 
the  most  serious  objection  to  the 
delight  which  the  artisan  takes  in  the 
winter  sport ;  there  is  in  it  always 
something  of  the  nature  of  profes- 
sionalism. In  the  bigger  clubs  it  is 
quite  frank  and  open.  In  the  smaller 
clubs  it  is  disguised  a  little,  and  a 
useful  man  is  often  employed  by  a 
patron  of  the  club  in  some  work 
which  gives  him  leisure  both  for  play- 
ing and  practice,  which  is  another 
way  of  paying  him.  This  resolves 
itself  into  indirect  professionalism. 
The  consequence  is  that  football  has 
become  not  a  sport,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  but  a  performance. 
It  is  exploited  precisely  as  Punch  and 
Judy  are  exploited.  The  players  ofifer 
themselves  to  the  highest  bidder. 
They  play  this  year  for  one  club  ;  the 
next  year  they  may  play  for  that 
club's  bitterest  opponents.     There  \a 


no  such  thing  as  a  patriotic  spirit,  as 
we  may  say,  for  the  player  has  not 
the  slightest  feeling  of  it,  and  I  have 
heard  a  prominent  player  on  leaving 
the  field  after  a  game  blandly  ask  a , 
spectator  what  the  result  of  the  game' 
had  been — such  was  his  interest  in 
the  sport  in  which  he  had  taken  a 
prominent  part.  It  is  not  therefore 
a  matter  for  surprise  that  there  are 
scandals.  It  was  mode  public  the 
other  day  that  a  leading  professional 
team  had  permitted  its  opponents  on 
a  recent  occasion  to  win  the  match  in 
order  that  they  might  not  be  deposed 
from  a  position  which  was  of  great 
advantage  from  the  standpoint  of 
dividend-making.  Such  sport  is 
no  sport.  The  spectator  has  no 
guarantee  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
contest.  He  pays  his  sixpence  to  i 
see  a  game,  and  that  is  all  he  sees. 
But  he  never,  nowadays,  sees  a 
battle  royal  for  pre-eminence  in 
physical  prowess  between  men  re- 
presenting diflferent  neighbourhoods., 
The  spirit  which  marks  that  typoj 
of  contest  is  quite  absent  from  the 
football  match  as  football  is  played 
to-day. 

Cricket  is  rapidly  coming  to  be  dis- 
regarded as  a  spectacle.  The  specta- 
tors declare  that  after  a  winter's 
football  the  summer  game  is  far  too 
slow.  Certainly  cricket  has  not  yet 
become  so  defiled  by  professionalism, 
though  there  are  inroads  which  are 
full  of  danger  to  the  honour  of  the 
game.  Atliletic  sports,  once  the 
greatest  of  attractions,  have  been  so 
ruined  by  professionalism,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  spectator  is  utterly 
unable  to  pl8U}e  his  confidence  in  the 
genuineness  of  the  running,  that  they 
have  become  a  by-word.  Here  and 
there  you  may  find  a  bowling  green 
or  a  skittle  alley,  but  unfortunately 
these  have  become  so  allied  in  the 
people's  mind  with  the  idea  of  the 
public-houses    with   which    they   are 
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oonoeoted  tbftt  thoir  popularity  ia 
pi-ejadiocd  at  the  outset.  It  in  com- 
moDly  said  that  the  few  who  still 
oontinoe  to  be  patrons  of  the  two 
games  in  question  are  partial  rather 
to  the  public-house  than  to  the  sport. 
Thiji  of  course  ia  grossly  unjust,  but 
it  tttaods  in  the  way  of  the  general 
adoption  of  two  eminently  suitable 
games.  An  effort  was  made  a  few 
years  ago  to  introduce  an  excellent 
game  by  the  name  of  English  base- 
ball. It  was  founded  largely  on  the 
Amerioan  model,  though  it  had  several 
distinct  improvements,  and  it  had  a 
great  advantage  over  cricket  in  that 
it  required  less  room  and  less  appli- 
ances. Unfortunately  it  has  died 
from  sheer  inanition.  Handball, 
twenty  yean  ago,  was  the  most 
popular  of  Lancashire  games,  but  now 
it  is  only  played  in  rare  instances 
where  there  happens  to  be  a  piece  of 
waste  land  near  to  the  gable  end  of 
a  house.  The  bicycle  has  curiously 
failed  to  attract  the  class  to  which  I 
am  referring,  largely  perhaps  because 
the  country-side  has  not  sufficient 
loveliness  to  invite  people  to  ride 
forth  and  see  it.  Pigeon-flying,  dog- 
fancying — these  and  other  similar 
delights  have  now  fallen  upon  evil 
days  ;  in  short  it  seems  that  in  all 
matters  touching  amusement  there 
is  a  spirit  of  lethargy  abroad  which 
ia  lamentable  to  observe  and  difficult 
to  explain.  If  it  points,  as  there  are 
many  who  hold  that  it  points,  to  a 
lethargic  interest  in  life  itself,  the 
pity  is  all  the  more.  It  would  seem 
that  the  keenness  of  the  race  for  life 
exhausts  the  worker  so  that  he  has 
lost  his  zest  for  much  that  was 
outside  the  working-life  of  his  fathers. 
In  one  respect,  however,  there  has 
been  a  striking  change.  The  desire 
for  the  annual  holiday  has  grown  to 
such  an  extent  that  even  the  humblest 
worker  strives  that  he  may  have  his 
week  at  the  aea-side  with  his  family. 


bis      . 
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It  is  unhappily  the  ease  that  this 
beneficial  development  has  not  yt 
met  with  the  proper  appreciatioi 
for  thoee  who  betake  themselves 
Blackpool  or  to  the  Isle  of  Man  for 
the  most  part  seek  boibterous  pleasares 
rather  than  the  simpler  joys  which 
nature  ofiers  in  such  profusion.  The 
singing  booth,  the  oyster  saloon,  the 
variety  theatre,  the  dancing  palace, 
these  are  crowded,  and  but  a  small 
minority  cares  for  the  healthier  walk 
by  the  shore  or  the  invigorating  tramp 
into  the  country.  There  is  a  good 
reason  for  this.  At  home  the  deni- 
zens of  the  crowded  towns  know 
nothing  of  good  theatrical  perform- 
ances. They  know  that  there  is  a 
place  called  the  theatre  in  their  little 
town,  but  often  it  is  a  mere  tarpaulin- 
covered  fabric,  patronised  by  boys 
eager  for  sensational  melodrama. 
And  even  these  theatres,  meagre 
though  they  be,  are  losing  ground. 
One  by  one  they  are  being  changed 
into  variety  shows,  a  tribute  to  the 
general  desire  in  the  industrial  area 
for  pleasure  which  costs  no  effort 
in  the  reception.  When  the  sturdy 
melodrama,  with  its  foiled  villainy, 
much  hissed,  and  its  triumphant 
virtue,  much-applauded,  ceases  to 
allure,  and  men  and  women  prefer 
the  lion  comique  and  the  acrobat  we 
may  be  sure  that  there  is  a  spirit  of 
boredom  in  the  air.  It  is  this  spirit 
of  boredom,  of  indifference,  of  sluggish 
somnolence  which  is  the  social  feature 
most  to  be  regretted  in  the  life  of  our 
toilers.  ^m 

Mr.  William  Watson  sings  of  a^| 
"  large  and  liberal  discontent."  We  ' 
might  do  worse  than  see  if  there  ia 
not  the  material  from  which  revolu- 
tions are  made  in  the  sombre  reckless- 
ness of  our  populace  to-day.  If  one 
remembers  the  German  beer-garden, 
whither  the  artisan  comes  at  eventide 
with  his  family  that  he  may  listen  to 
the  music,  one  is  painfully  struck  by 
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the  reflection  that  such  a  movement 
is  not  possible  in  England.  There  is 
the  climate  against  it,  they  say,  but 
in  very  truth  there  is  more  than  the 
climate.  There  is  the  fatal  fact  that 
the  people  has  not  learnt  how  to  find 
real  recreation  in  the  .simpler  delights 
which  are  offered  to  it.  Museums 
and  art  galleries  in  the  provincial 
towns  are  largely  neglected  by  the 
class  for  which  they  were  intended. 
Music,  save  the  steam-organ  which 
comes  with  the  merry-go-rounds,  ia 
ignored.  Some  of  the  people  may 
have  pianofortes  in  their  houses  out 
of  a  desire  to  emulate  in  magnificence 
the  furniture  of  their  neighbours,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  as  a  mass  they 
do  not  caro  for  music,  and  the  daughter 
who  learned  to  "  play "  forgets  all 
about  it  so  soon  as  she  is  able  to  add 
to  the  family  exchequer  by  earning 
her  livelihood.  It  is  a  pitiable  picture, 
perhaps,  but  is  there  anyone  who 
knows  the  life  of  the  industrial  area 
with  any  intimacy  who  will  deny  it  ? 
There  has  no  doubt  been  improvement 


in  the  material  things  of  life,  in  wages, 
food,  and  bodily  comforts,  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  actual  retrogres- 
sion in  all  that  touches  the  recreation 
of  the  mind  and  the  spirit. 

In  what  way  this  can  be  met  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
the  hour.  It  is  easy  to  suggest 
specifics;  most  have  been  already 
suggested  and  most  have  already  been 
tried.  But  that  they  have  failed  is 
beyond  question.  The  Gallic  sneer  was 
that  Englishmen  take  their  pleasures 
sadly.  We  have  attempted  to  rebut 
it  as  a  slander  upon  our  race.  Is 
it  not  too  true?  Is  it  not  the  fact 
that  the  pleasures  which  Englishmen 
take  are  pleasures  on  the  whole  which 
are  utterly  lacking  in  the  first  element 
of  pleasure?  At  least  this  is  so  in 
the  case  of  the  social  substratum 
with  ^hich  I  have  been  dealing. 
Better  a  day  at  Hampstead  with  the 
coster  than  a  cycle  of  Lancashire  with 
the  gloomy  artisan  and  his  fellows. 


J.  G.  Leigh. 


SOME  OPINIONS   OF  A  PEDAGOGUE, 


This  paper  is  not  an  apaif^ia  for 
tho  public  schools,  partly  because  the 
writer  thinks  thoy  have  rirtues  enough 
to  dispense  with  one,  and  partly  be- 
oaoae  he  knows  of  defects  for  which 
□o  apologia  can  be  found.  There  is 
no  need  however  to  be  scared  into 
a  general  confession  because  pelting 
these  institutions  has  been  much  in 
fashion  during  the  last  six  months. 
There  will  be  at  least  nothing  to  put 
in  their  place,  if  public  clamour 
should  ever  destroy  them,  whatever 
superiorities  we  concede  to  the  system 
that  ousts  them.  Meanwhile  they 
should  be  very  grateful  for  so  much 
plain  speaking ;  for  mutual  admira- 
tion societies  are  even  graver  obstacles 
to  progress  than  the  obsolete  belief  in 
classical  studies. 

In  TwBUTH  NiQHT  the  clown  tells 
us,  "  he  is  the  better  for  his  foes  and 
the  worse  for  his  friends " ;  and  his 
justification  of  the  phrase  will  serve 
public  schools  as  well  as  some  other 
institutions — "  My  friends  praise  me 
and  make  an  ass  of  me."  One  does 
not  like  classing  that  charming 
novelist,  Mr,  W.  E.  Norria,  among 
such  friends,  but  when  in  a  recent 
novel  he  talks  of  those  who  "  igno- 
rantly  decry  the  prominent  place  as- 
signed to  athletics  in  our  national 
system  of  training,"  he  must  be  told 
that  it  is  not  ignorance  but  an  excess 
of  painful  knowledge,  which  he  hap- 
pily does  not  possess,  that  thus  com- 
plains. Any  one  may  feel  with  tho 
hero  of  this  novel  "a  vicarious  en- 
thusiasm  with  regard  to  the  harmoni- 
ous working  of  eye  and  hand,"  when 
a  young  friend  distinguishes  himself 
athletically,  but  his  transport  is  some- 


what abated  if  he  finds  the  young 
friend  so  steeped  in  athletics  that  he 
can  talk  and  think  of  nothing  else. 
Mr.  Norris's  novels  are  the  best 
evidence  in  the  world  that  he  does 
not  find  the  man  with  one  idea  inter- 
esting ;  and  those  who  deplore  the 
prominence  given  to  athletics  are  so 
much  of  his  mind  that  what  they 
chiefly  dread  is  tliat  the  public  schools 
should  indefinitely  multiply  those  un- 
interesting persons. 

But  enemies  are  more  important 
than  friends,  and  the  Latin  proverb 
does  not  put  the  case  strongly  enough 
when  it  bids  us  learn  even  from  them  ; 
there  is  no  one  of  the  numerous  coun- 
sel for  the  prosecution  but  provides 
us  with  valuable  lessons.  It  ia  true 
the  things  said  have  not  been  new 
things ;  but  truths  known  to  oar- 
selves  when  made  public  property  by 
our  enemies  have  a  much  sharper  sting 
than  an  easily  seared  conscience  can 
give  them.  A  little  of  this  cruelly 
wholesome  diet  (if  we  may  mangle  a 
famous  sentence  of  Junius)  will  soon 
recover  the  public  schools  from  the 
delirium  of  "old-boys'  dinners  "  ;  the 
eulogistic  dulness  of  speech-days  will 
be  silent ;  and  even  the  venal  muse 
(presumably  school-magazines),  though 
happiest  in  fiction  will  forget  their 
virtues.  Quotation  however  generally 
over-shoots  the  mark,  and  in  this 
case  the  cruel  enemy  is  often  generoaa 
in  his  award  of  moral  virtues;  it  is 
only  when  he  comes  to  those  virtues 
which  are  connected  with  schools  as 
places  that  cater  for  the  mind  that 
he  finds  they  have  no  reason  for 
existence.  One  sees  that  there  are 
not  wanting  facts  to  give  plausibility 
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to  such  a  contention.  One  feels  that 
to  choose  such  famous  words  as  *'  mind 
moves  the  mass "  for  a  school  motto, 
would,  while  the  political  constitution 
of  our  schools  is  what  it  ia,  be  the 
suggestion  of  a  cynic,  or  of  one  who 
does  not  know  the  scale  of  school 
values,  the  curious  climax  of  school 
duties,  and  "what  little  things  are 
great  to  little  men." 

That  damaging  estimate  being  ad- 
mitted, there  is  no  need  to  assume 
that  because  the  intellect  might  be 
more  ceremoniously  treated  it  is  liter- 
ally starved  j  or  that  a  wholesale 
blunder  is  being  made  about  the  diet 
provided.  And  why,  one  may  ask, 
does  the  enemy  assume  so  often  that 
a  literary  diet  is  provided  with  the 
object  of  making  everybody  a  man 
of  letters  t  *'  What  is  impossible  can 
never  happen — at  least  very  rarely  "  ! 
This  truth,  impressed  upon  Dean 
Hook  by  a  sermon  he  heard  in  his 
youth,  would  seem  to  have  good 
authority;  and  even  schoolmasters 
know  that  it  is  equally  rare  to  make 
a  man  of  letters  out  of  the  average 
schoolboy.  And,  if  they  were  fatuous 
enough  to  believe  it  possible,  no  per- 
centage of  disappointments,  no  dose 
of  hellebore  or  dose  of  good  advice 
could  cure  them  of  the  beliel^  so 
that  all  appeals  would  be  idle, 
and  all  discussion  fruitless.  Literary 
study  is  a'  discipline  and  a  very 
valuable  one,  but  that  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  acquisition 
of  a  literary  sense,  which  can  only 
come,  if  it  comes  at  all,  at  a  much 
later  stage.  A  familiar  mathematical 
text-book  provides  in  its  preface  a 
far  saner  and  far  sounder  view  of 
the  different  objects  pursued  by  edu- 
cation. "  A  very  small  proportion  " 
(so  the  sentence  runs)  "of  those 
who  study  elementary  geometry  and 
study  it  with  profit,  are  destined  to 
become  mathematicians  in  any  special 
sense."     Of  course  not !     A  mathe- 


matician or  a  man  of  letters — even 
a  man  with  a  literary  sense — has  a 
pursuit.  An  elementary  study  is  not 
a  pursuit  and  may  never  reach  the 
stage  of  a  pursuit.  Apart  from  the 
discipline  of  language  and  the  facul- 
ties evoked  thereby,  the  education  of 
books  is  sufficiently  authorised  as  a 
general  training  for  average  humanity 
by  Johnson's  defence  of  it — "  A  man 
is  an  astronomer  or  geometer  by  acci- 
dent, but  lie  is  a  moralist  always." 

But  here  again  we  cheerfully  agree 
that  there  is  plenty  of  education  to  be 
got  without  books,  and  some  that  no 
books  can  give.  The  best  educated 
man  is  a  person  we  can  all  recognise. 
He  is  seen  to  bo  making  the  most 
intelligent  use  of  life,  and  no  one  is 
at  pains  to  ask  what  aids  to  reflection 
he  has  chosen  to  employ.  Only  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  books 
have  this  recommendation,  among 
others,  that  they  considerably  enlarge, 
the  personal  experience  of  those  who 
have  few  other  opportunities  of  en- 
larging it,  and  when  these  opportuni- 
ties come  they  are  better  prepared 
for  them.  Moreover  the  humane 
education  so  liberally  provided  by 
books  never  spoils  the  pleasure  of 
those  so  educated  when  they  are  in 
the  society  of  men  who  owe  nothing 
to  books.  This  is  not  unimportant. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  Menander's 
great  maxim,  "Choose  equality," 
which  80  strongly  appealed  to  Matthew 
Arnold,  is  easier  of  application  for 
those  who  have  liad  what  is  called  a 
literary  education  than  for  any  other. 
The  mate  of  a  ship  is  genereJIy  a 
man  of  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
type;  and  it  is  no  paradox  to  say 
that  an  acquaintance  with  book« 
properly  so  called  is  a  better  prepara- 
tion even  for  that  kind  of  intimacy 
than  a  course  of  navigation  and 
logarithms.  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  qualifiy  this  position  by  admitting 
that  not  all  the  intelligent  uses  of  life 
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can  bo  Uwnuid  from  book*;  for  the 
most  inteUigont  mate*,  m  a  rn](s 
lukTo  small  knowledg*  of  them.  All 
tb*t  U  contended  for  ia  tlie  con- 
teotion  of  a  •tatesman  of  old  daja 
•who  had  a  fair  number  of  practical 
■iinnnnfn — that  words  are  no  hurt  to 
Mfelon,  or,  w«  may  add,  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  other  knowledge  than  that  of 
words.  The  great  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough's books  were,  we  know,  men 
and  cards — she  wanted  no  others. 
But  when  a  Latin  poet  held  his 
famous  two-line  brief  for  books,  the 
beneficent  efiEects  he  mentioned  were 
such  as  the  wildest  spirit  of  unscru- 
pulous malignity  never  discovered  in 
the  great  Sarah.  It  was  never  said 
of  her  that  her  manners  were  softened 
and  were  not  suffered  to  be  brutal. 
Darwin,  his  biographer  tells  us,  de- 
plored the  six  years  he  wasted  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  that  fact  alone,  it 
might  be  urged,  should  give  pause  to 
those  who  prefer  to  stand  upon  the 
ancient  ways.  But  should  itT  For 
an  equable  and  humane  tone  in  con- 
troversy (a  thing  rare  enough  any- 
where, and  not  least  rare  perhaps 
among  men  of  science)  Darwin  stands 
unrivalled — unless  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
might  be  ranked  with  him.  And 
those  who  pin  their  faith  to  the  Latin 
saw  which  connects  books  and  manners 
nuiy  be  forgiven  for  thinking  those 
six  years  were  not  all  sheer  waste. 

If  it  be  said  that  in  all  that  ia  here 
put  forward  there  is  a  calm  assump- 
tion of  the  very  point  disputed  by 
most  adversaries — that  a  boy  comes 
away  with  a.  book  or  books  that  he 
has  made  his  ovm,  the  answer  is  that 
the  assumption,  if  there  be  one,  is 
something  much  less  imposing.  It  ia 
not  pretended  that  more  than  a  very 
small  minority  come  away  with  any- 
thing but  fragments.  Still  anyone 
who  knows  anything  about  boys  or 
schools  would  say  that  they  are  frag- 
mefUa  av>rea  to    most    of   those   wh 


retain  tbem.  The  adversary  who  has 
had  no  first-hand  esqwrienoe  of  wdioola 
will  of  ooone  never  agree  (o  tiuL 
He  prefers  to  dwell  on  what  un- 
doubtedly exists,  the  average  boy's 
rooted  antipathy  to  knowledge  u 
such ;  and  this  he  thinks  is  intelligible 
in  the  public  schools,  as  they  have 
such  uninteresting  work  to  do.  Ap- 
parently before  we  can  justify  classical 
education  we  must  be  able  to  report 
third  form  boys  as  crying  out  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  late  George 
Lang,  "  What  does  a  man  want  aa 
long  as  he  has  got  his  Ctesar  t "  We 
used  to  be  told  that  there  was  no 
royal  road  to  learning  and  that  sheer 
drudgery  must  be  endured  if  we  were 
ever  to  taste  its  pleasures.  But  now 
little  books  and  little  pictures  and 
little  vocabularies  gild  the  pill  of 
learning  at  every  stage — a  method 
procuring  the  double  advantage  of 
degrading  both  the  pupil  and  the 
subject,  to  say  nothing  of  tho  teacher. 
The  writer  of  this  paper  gratefully 
recalls  an  example  of  the  older  and 
better  type.  He  was  condoling  with 
a  pupil  who  began  Greek  late  on  the 
drudgery  of  learning  verbs,  and  pro- 
mising interesting  things  further  on — 
"  I  find  it  interesting  now,"  said  the 
pupil.  One  could  only  murmur  with 
a  modem  Latin  poet,  0  virea  raraa 
indomitamque  gulam  I 

It  may  be  frankly  admitted  that 
many  have  suffered  from  being  kept 
to  literary  studies  when  they  naight 
have  pursued  scientific  ones  to  greater 
advantage.  But  what  we  hear  on  all 
hands  about  the  average  Englishman 
is  that  he  is  indifferent  to  the  things 
of  the  mind,  and  the  average  boy  is 
said  to  be  actively  hostile  to  them. 
It  is  not  therefore  a  pi'iori  very 
probable  that  the  average  boy,  who 
resents  as  an  outrage  being  asked  to 
think,  will  at  once  passionately  desire 
initiation  into  that  uncongenial  and 
disheartening    process,    only   because 
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observation  and  experiment  have 
taken  the  place  of  what,  to  please 
him  and  the  late  Mr.  Bottles,  we 
will  call  "  antiquated  rubbish."  And 
we  have  some  a  posteriori  evidence. 
Not  a  few  teachers  of  science  have 
(most  ungratefully)  confessed  them- 
selves disappointed  with  the  pleasure 
in  experiments  evinced  by  boys  who 
have  proved  themselves  unable  or  un- 
willing to  tliink.  Four  or  five  months 
ago  Mr,  Punch  (not  it  is  to  bo  hoped 
an  apocryphal  authority)  mentioned 
some  distinguished  person  as  having 
recommended  good  fiction  (naming 
Scott  and  Qeorge  Meredith)  for  read- 
ing-booka  in  some  primary  schools 
where  the  reading-books  were  of  a 
very  puerile  order.  Those  who  know 
nothing  of  primary  schools  should  not 
speak  of  them  ;  but  those  who  know 
public  schools  may  hazard  the  conjec- 
ture that  if  third  forms  were  given 
the  first  chapter  of  Onb  of  odr 
CONQUEROBS  to  read,  the  literary 
beauties,  or  rather  the  charming  sim- 
plicities of  their  Caesar  and  their 
Ovid  would  open  to  their  mind  as 
they  had  never  opened  before.  It  is 
surely  a  strange  optimism  to  suppose 
that  the  "  happy  English  child "  is 
made  less  unhappy  by  difficult  science 
or  even  by  difficult  English  than  by 
difficult  Latin. 

When  we  come  to  dwell  on  failings 
which  have  been  the  most  open  of 
secrets  since  the  public  schools  were 
important  enough  and  representative 
enough  to  be  much  talked  about — a 
period  of  little  more  than  sixty  years 
— we  shall  find  that  the  true  bill 
found  against  them  can  be  summed  up 
in  a  single  phrase  coined  by  their  in- 
genious and  injurious  foes.  "  Profes- 
sional school boyism"  is  indeed  a  name 
and  we  can  all  call  names),  but 
unfortunately  this  is  a  name  for 
something  that  exista.  The  modest 
and  learned  ignorance  which  Gibbon 
talks  of  is  a  splendid  thing ;  and  the 


ignorance  which  is  modest  without 
being  learned  is  a  very  creditable 
thing — the  ignorance  which  confesses 
the  interest  and  importance  of  things 
it  does  not  know.  But  the  schoolboy 
here  indicted  is  a  stranger  to  both 
kinds.  Amant  longa  otia  cidpam, 
which  here  may  be  freely  rendered  : 
Long  disuse  of  thinkiug  has  made 
thinking  discreditable.  The  view  as- 
cribed to  him  is  that  study  is  a  trivial 
and  unmanly  interlude  interrupting 
more  magnanimous  occupations. 

Without  ceasing  to  believe  in  those 
fragmerUa  anrea  before  spoken  of,  or 
in  the  boys  who  carry  them  away 
from  school,  we  may  admit  that  this 
is  a  type  which  is  beyond  question 
familiar.  Professional  schoolboyism 
divides  its  contemporaries  into  "  those 
who  are  good  at  work  and  those  who 
are  good  at  games,"  with  a  fine  accent 
of  contempt  for  the  first.  And  if 
the  whole  merit  of  those  others  were 
covered  by  the  word  work,  their  con- 
tempt would  be  easier  to  justify ;  for 
studious  industry  by  itself  is  not  a 
thing  to  attract  those  who  have  no 
capacity  for  it.  The  sad  thing  is 
that  the  desire  to  speak  and  write 
better  than  the  uneducated  should 
not  seem  a  commendable  desire,  that 
there  should  be  indifference  to  all 
that  educated  people  mean  by  educa- 
tion— thinking  justly  and  widely, 
speaking  and  writing  lucidly,  an 
imagination  enlarged,  a  vocabulary 
possessing  some  fulness  and  variety. 
The  weakness  alleged,  it  would  seem, 
is  duo  to  a  sort  of  tyranny  of  the 
majority — to  the  professional  view 
that  the  school  is  everything,  the 
individual  nothing.  This  on  the  face 
of  it  sounds  really  magnanimous — 
Hellenic  if  we  choose  to  call  it  so,  or 
even  devoutly  Christian — qui  guarit 
pr^ivat^i  amitlU  communia,  which  in 
its  context  seems  to  mean  :  private 
aims  may  easily  destroy  public 
discipline.     Unfortunately  we  mortal 
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miOioru  tivt  alone;  and  oar  motmla 
are  not  more  helped  in  tone  cuee 
by  remembering  TbomM  a  Kempia's 
aphoriam  ttum  our  iatollect  is  all  caaes 
by  remembering  Matthew  Arnold's  : 
and  the  help  so  received  doea  not  end 
with  the  intellect  either.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  have  many  talents  and  yet  a 
self  HO  attenuated  that  it  can  be  said 
of  the  man  or  boy,  "  when  he  is  gone, 
tliore  wants  one,  and  there's  an  end." 
That  can  caaily  happen  at  the  publio 
schools,  even  with  those  who  have 
abilities  and  acquirements,  for  the 
majority  are  not  encouraged  by  their 
traditions  to  think  of  the  things  they 
call  work  as  things  that  can  profit  or 
deliver,  much  less  things  "  that  share 
our  wakeful  nights,  that  walk  with  us 
at  home  and  travel  with  us  abroad." 
If  boys  begin  school  life  with  the 
germs  of  such  a  sentiment,  with  a 
real  self  perhaps,  it  is  difficult  for  it 
io  live  in  such  an  atmosphere,  say  the 
critics,  not  without  plausibility.  With 
U»e  friendly  forcing  of  the  domestic 
hot-house  in  the  holidays,  it  may  occa- 
sionally acquire  some  new  vitality,  but 
even  then  it  will  only  "do  good  by 
stealth  and  blush  to  find  it  fame." 

lliere  is  too  much  truth  in  this 
picture,  but  a  long  experience  has 
many  exceptions  to  be  grateful  for 
— an  experience  which  recalls  with 
shame  a  belated  acquaintance  with 
White's  Natural  History  op  Sbl- 
BORNE  and  Leigh  Hunt's  Essays, 
made  even  then  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  boys,  and  not  distinguished 
boys  either.  It  also  recalls  a 
passionate  fourth  form  admirer  of 
Disraeli  who  read  all  his  novels  in 
one  term.  This  reading  was  no  doubt 
the  reverse  of  helpful  to  his  work, 
but  he  seemed  to  think  it  made  for 
his  soul's  health ;  and  after  all  in 
mature  life  everybody  blunders  in 
hunting  for  his  real  self  at  some  time 
or  another,  and  this  youth  had  a  real 
self  to  hunt  for.     His  contemporaries 


called   him   mad.     If   he  waa,    it    is 

a  pity  he  did  not  bite  them.  They 
would  have  been  the  better  for  a 
touch  of  his  ailment.  But  such 
exceptions,  and  every  schoolmaster 
has  been  cheered  by  many  of  them, 
are  not  enough  to  disarm  an  enemy, 
though  they  are  sufficiently  numerous 
to  keep  us  from  despairing  of  the 
publio  schools.  And  just  because 
despair  means  exaggeration  we  can 
afford  to  make  the  critics  a  present 
of  the  worst  cases.  It  is,  alas  !  too 
common  a  thing  to  be  reading  with 
a  form  a  great  book,  full  of  great 
things,  bright  things,  witty  things, 
on  which  some  emphasis  has  been 
laid  and  to  see  boys  who  looked  as 
if  it  were  almost  an  insult  to  their 
self-respect  to  suppose  that  they 
could  be  interested ;  and  to  see  others 
moved  with  a  sort  of  divine  com- 
passion for  the  teacher  as  who  should 
say,  "  Is  the  game  worth  the  csmdle  1 
Surely  not  to  us  !  For  the  English 
whom  we  represent  in  our  mature 
youth  are  a  serious  people.  There  is 
no  harm  in  all  this,  but  what  trifles 
words  are !  The  political  or  public 
life  is  all  that  should  arrest  our 
serious  selves,"  This  is  the  type 
that  made  the  late  Latin  professor 
at  Oxford  (himself  a  public  school 
man)  say  of  a  distinguished  pupil, 
"You  see  he  has  great  advantages. 
He  came  up  older  [morally  as  well 
as  literally  he  meant]  than  the  other 
men,  and  he  was  never  at  a  publio 
school." 

What  people  mean  by  this  is  of 
course  that  the  last  years  at  school 
and  the  first  at  college  are  all  of  a 
piece,  and  that  in  both  the  average 
schoolboy  is  the  slave  of  youthful 
conventions.  It  is  the  last  word  that 
is  all  important,  the  head  and  front 
of  the  damaging  confession.  There 
may  be  intellectual  interest  scattered 
up  and  down  a  school,  even  a  liberal 
distribution  of  it,  but  it  must  never, 
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so  the  convention  rules,  be  taken 
seriouslj.  Things  are  cut  sharp  as 
by  an  axe,  in  spite  of  the  philosopher, 
and  there  are  only  two  spheres  recog- 
nised by  public  opinion,  games  and 
work,  of  which  the  second  cannot  be 
allowed  any  public  status,  but  must 
be  carefully  tabooed.  This  is  really 
the  only  alarming  part  of  the  indict- 
ment against  the  public  schools — it 
counts  for  far  more  than  any  attack 
on  studies  or  method  of  teaching. 
What  it  says  and  says  truly  has  been 
best  phrased  for  us  by  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  "iVbs  numertu  siimtia  is  the 
motto  of  the  multitude  and  for  that 
reason  they  are  fools." 

When  the  philosophers  bid  us 
follow  nature,  we  do  well  with  Ras- 
selas  to  ask  them  what  they  mean  by 
it,  and  they  are  not  more  likely  to 
satisfy  us  than  the  prince  of  Abys- 
sinia. In  this  case  we  must  do  much 
more  than  refuse  to  follow  nature,  we 
must  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
schools,  fight  her  to  the  last  gasp,  for 
she  is  their  friend  only  iu  their  worst 
moments. 

So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 
So  careless  of  the  single  life. 


That  same  type  need  give  loyal  dis- 
positions no  anxiety — it  will  outlast 
them  whether  for  good  or  ill ;  it  is  a 
robustious  periwig  patod  fellow;  it 
is  no  sensitive  plant,  suffering  with 
every  change  of  temperature.  But 
the  single  life — that  is  a  fragile 
creature  which  takes  very  little 
killing.  Once  we  let  it  be  crushed 
by  its  overbearing  neighbour,  and 
the  boys  of  England  or  such  part  of 
them  as  inhabit  public  schools  may 
tell  their  genius  or  their  guardian 
angel  (for  a  self  is  a  protecting  as 
well  as  a  protected  thing)  that  his 
occupation  is  gone — that  "he  is  a 
very  dull  fellow  and  that  they  desire 
DO  more  of  his  acquaintance." 

"  Nature  acts  very  seriously  and  in 


very  good  earnest  whether  we  men  be 
so  or  no,"  so  seriously  that  nothing  is 
gained  by  exaggeration,  or  by  such 
alliterative  amenities  as  scientiilo 
sciolisms  or  public  perils.  We  have 
no  need 

To  call  the  Gods  with  vulgar  spite 
To  vindicate  our  helpless  right, 

partly  because  they  would  not  listen 
to  us,  and  partly  because  it  is  not 
helpless. 

A  passion  for  science,  like  other 
intellectual  passions,  is  seldom  short 
of  magnanimity ;  a  scientific  lawyer 
like  Sir  Henry  Maine,  after  demolish- 
ing Rousseau's  law,  logic  and  history, 
will  not  leave  him  without  a  splendid 
tribute  to  his  humanity.  Magnani- 
mity in  things  intellectual  may  be 
defined  in  the  Pauline  phrase  as  the 
spirit  of  power,  of  love,  and  of  a 
sound  mind,  and  no  scientific  man 
with  these  three  things  is  likely  to 
be  really  hostile  to  education  by 
literature  whatever  he  may  say  of 
the  public  schools.  It  is  otherwise 
with  some  of  their  humbler  and  more 
malignant  enemies.  Tliey  can  be 
described  but  they  cannot  be  argued 
with  (one  might  as  well  argue  with 
Mrs.  Qallup  and  try  to  convince  her 
that  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson 
did  not  have  their  verses  done  for 
them  by  a  disinterested  lawyer  who 
suppressed  his  name).  To  such 
people  the  utility  of  science  appeals, 
never  its  beauty ;  and  when  they  i 
talk  of  literature  they  mean  books,] 
any  books.     They  can  see  that. 

Ball  who  was  so  poor  at  Greek 
Is  verj  hoh  at  Canton, 

and  this  Is  all  that  they  can  see  on 
the  educational  question.      They  fee 
that     public      opinion     is     unsteady  j 
on    such    questions,    and     they    a,TO-\ 
anxious    to  be  on    the  winning  side. 
And  again  they  resent  the  privilege 
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of  "  knowing  the  bad  by  the  rnle  of 
febe  good,"  which  oomea  of  lit«rar7 
education  and  which  more  than  any- 
thing qIm  dtMtint^^hea  one  man  from 
another :  for  they  feel  rightly  enough 
that,  while  the  public  schools  retain 
the  old  traditions,  there  is  every 
obanoe  of  this  anstocratic  privilege 
surviving.  And  so  they  foster  a 
demand  for  a  spurious  equality  in 
which  no  man  shall  presume  to  have 
any  tastea  and  interests  that  his 
fellows  cannot  share.  In  this  way 
they  get  up  a  cry  which  is  wonder- 
fully effective  with  the  balf-oducatod, 
that  the  triumphal  car  of  progress 
cannot  travel  at  the  proper  speed 
(make  the  proper  running  they  would 
■ay)  because  it  has  to  drag  after  it 
the  relics  of  ancient  civilisation  :  and 
meantime  they  do  not  know  what 
civilisation  means,  ancient  or  modem 
—or  worse,  they  do  know  but  dare 
not  say,  lest  they  should  disparage 
that  educational  watchword  of  every 
democracy  but  the  Athenian — "  small 
profits  and  quick  returns." 


Wordsworth  said  some  very  aerrtn 
things  about  his  fellow  countrymen. 
He  told  them  their  civilisatioD  was  a 
"  fen  of  stagnant  waters,"  and  asked 
where  was  their  "  heroic  wealth  of  hall 
and  bower!"  He  knew  how  much 
of  it  they  had  sacrificed,  but  he  also 
knew  that  there  was  some  left,  that 
they  still  had  the  traditions  of  litenk 
ture,  and  thinking  of  this  be  chaogM 
his  note :  Tliete  were  their  "  yilea 
manifold." 

It  may  be  no  news  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public  school  type 
that  they  are  of  earth's  best  blood, 
have  titles  manifold ;  but  they  will 
do  well  to  remember  that,  for  Words- 
worth at  least,  an  Englishman's  right 
to  that  boast  conies  only  from  the 
great  names  in  his  literature — from 
those  single  Uvea  which  have  made 
their  country's  fame,  and  consecrated 
for  ever  her  children's  right  to  a 
literary  education  as  their  inalienable 
heritage. 

SiDSKT  T,  Ibwin. 


A   TOILER'S    ROMANCE. 


Two  men  sat  by  the  fire  and  talked. 
Their  conversation  bad  lasted  so  long 
that  from  homely,  familiar  topics  they 
had  wandered  to  other  things.  At 
present  they  were  discussing  beer  and 
its  effect  on  the  peerage.  "  I  hate 
mushrooms,"  announced  Sir  Anthony 
testily.  "  Give  me  good  oak,  even  if 
it  grows  by  a  ditch." 

"But  surely,"  argued  the  other, 
"you  cannot  disapprove  of  the  infu- 
sion of  fresh  blood  into  the  House  of 
Lords  1" 

"  Infusion  of  fiddlesticks  !  What 
is  wrong  witli  the  blood  of  the  House 
of  Lords?  What  sort  of  an  improve- 
ment do  you  expect  from  your 
brewers  1  I  tell  you,  Martin,  that  I 
have  no  patience  with  these  penny- 
|£arthing  upstarts,  and  I  would  sooner 
[see  my  little  girl  marry  any  farmer 
who  does  his  work  like  a  man  than 
one  of  them." 

Upon  which  Martin  reflected  once 
more  that  his  host  was  a  man 
of  violent  opinions,  and  discreetly 
changed  the  subject. 


It   was   a    glorious    day   of    June 

with  a  clear  sky,  bright  sun,  and  just 

the  suspicion  of  a  breejse.     Down  the 

long  meadow  came    four    men,   each 

being  behind  and  to  the  right  of  the 

one  in  front  so  that,  while  the  first 

was  close  to  the  hedge,  the  last  was 

some  little  distance  from  it.      With 

.  bent  backs  and   slow  swaying  steps 

'they    came,     the    scythes    swinging 

^evenly,  now  in  unison,  now  in  broken 

'intervals,     now     in      unison     again. 

Before    them    the    tall    thick    grass 


bowed  and  bent  beneath  the  gentle 
breeze  ;  behind  them  it  lay  in  heavy 
even  swathes,  loading  the  air  with 
the  incense  of  its  sacrifice.  They 
had  covered  rather  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  meadow  when 
the  second  man,  a  stumpy,  grizzled 
old  fellow  with  the  regular  agricul- 
tural fringe  of  grey  whisker  called  a 
halt. 

"Steady  on  mate,"  he  said  to  the 
leader,  "  let's  have  blowin's  a  minuto. 
We're  not  all  so  young  as  you." 

The  one  addressed  stopped,  straight- 
ened himself  up  and  bent  to  and  fro 
a  few  times  to  take  the  sti&iess  out 
of  his  back ;  then  with  the  handle 
of  his  scythe  resting  on  the  ground, 
he  stood  leaning  on  it  with  one  arm 
along  the  back  of  the  glistening 
blade,  and  the  others  more  or  less 
followed  his  example.  He  was,  in 
spite  of  his  evident  youth,  a  fine 
figure  of  a  man  already,  tall  and 
stalwart  with  an  honest,  open  yet 
strong  and  determined  face,  fair  hair 
and  blue  eyes.  There  was  about  him 
too  a  subtle  indefinite  difference  from 
the  other  men,  but  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  fix  on  a  cause  for  it. 
Perhaps  it  lay  in  his  entire  lack  of 
the  shambling  looseness  of  build 
which  80  characterises  the  farm 
labourer  of  east  Kent,  or  it  may 
have  been  in  the  unusual  neatness 
of  his  person.  At  all  events,  there 
it  was,  and  it  marked  him  at  once 
to  even  the  most  casual  observer. 
Down  in  the  village  they  sneered  at 
him  with  the  sourness  of  secret  envy, 
but  that  did  not  trouble  Dick  Hilton 
much — very  few  things  did. 

PresenUy,  having  rested  and  cooled 
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Jown  saffideotly  they  sei  to  thioir 
i  M  again.  Almost  hi  tho  top  of  the 
nudow  a  footpath  ran  across  it  from 
Um  stile  placed  in  a  gap  in  the  hedge. 
Aa  Uie  men  came  on  with  their  heads 
beotk  tbej  naturally  would  not  observe 
anjoae  who  might  pass  to  or  fro 
along  it,  but  when  the  leader  was 
almost  up  to  the  stile,  and  his  scythe 
was  cutting  through  the  grass  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  narrow  path,  he 
became  aware  of  someone  standing 
there,  and  looking  up  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  as  fair  a  vision  as 
any  man  could  wish  to  see.  A  girl, 
hardly  more  than  &  child,  stood  on 
the  lowest  step  of  the  stile,  evidently 
waiting  till  they  should  be  past  to  go 
on  her  way.  She  was  dressed  very 
simply  in  white  with  a  broad  shady 
bat  of  some  soft  straw.  Over  her 
shonlders  there  fell  a  rippling  mass 
of  dark-brown  h&ir ;  and  a  pair  of 
merry  brown  eyes  looked  out  from 
under  the  long  even  lashes.  Token 
together  with  the  bright  colour  of 
perfect  health,  a  very  firm  little 
mouth  and  straight  little  nose,  the 
whole  formed  a  picture  of  surpass- 
ing dehgbt,  so  that  whoever  saw  her 
would  carry  away  a  memory  that 
must  ever  afterwards  be  a  happy 
thought  and  pleasant  recollection — if 
nothing  more.  All  this  Dick  Hilton 
took  in  at  a  moment's  glance,  and 
stepped  back  instantly  to  let  her 
pass.  She  just  lifted  her  eyes  to  his 
for  a  moment,  dropped  them  again, 
and  with  a  softly-spoken  "Thank- 
you "  went  lightly  forwaiti,  leaving 
him  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  blushing 
to  the  roots  of  his  hair.  Seeing  that 
he  had  stopped,  the  others  did  like- 
wise and  gazed  after  the  retreating 
figure. 

"  Purty  gal  that,"  said  one. 

"Y'r  right  there,"  said  another. 
"Who  is  she?" 

"Or  Sir  Anthony's  darter.  She's 
the  only  one  he's  got,  an'  'e's  that 


preeioaa  fond  of  her — "  The  sentence 
was  left  onfinished  in  the  osu&l  inde- 
terminate &shion,  and  Kilton  having 
recovered  from  his  confusion,  which 
happily  none  of  the  others  had 
noticed,  set  to  work  again.  By  the 
time  they  had  reached  the  top  of  the 
meadow  and  turned  back  to  the 
bottom  to  begin  again,  the  girl  was 
nearly  out  of  sight  across  the  next 
field,  but  at  least  one  pair  of  eyes 
shot  a  last  furtive  glance  after  her. 

For  the  rest  of  that  day  Dick 
Hilton  was  anoaually  silent,  bat 
worked  Uke  a  man  possessed,  so  that 
the  others  had  to  pull  him  up  continu- 
ally, not  having  the  inclination  to 
keep  pace  with  him.  When  work 
was  over  be  walked  back  alone  to  the 
cottage  where  he  lived,  and  after  tea 
went  out  again  and  did  not  re-appear 
for  nearly  two  hours.  His  landlady 
imagined  that  he  had  gone  "  up  the 
village "  to  see  some  one,  or  perhaps 
to  the  Duke's  Head,  but  she  was  mis* 
taken.  He  bad  wandered  away  by 
himself  into  the  fields,  and  coming  at 
last  to  a  certain  spot  where  he  knew 
he  would  be  undisturbed,  he  had 
thrown  himself  down  on  the  grass  in  a 
fit  of  mental  abstraction,  which  was 
in  itself  an  unusual  thing  for  a  farm 
labourer  to  do ;  but  then  he  was  not 
by  any  means  an  ordinary  labourer. 
To  begin  with,  he  was  not  one  of 
those  children  of  the  soil  whose 
ancestors  have  toiled  on  the  land 
before  them  for  countless  generations. 
His  father  had  been  a  younger  son 
of  a  large  landowner  in  another  part 
of  the  country,  and  had  discredited 
himself  with  his  parents  by  marrying 
beneath  him.  Cut  off  from  all  hopes 
of  an  inheritance,  and  forced  to  earn 
his  own  living,  he  had  taken  a 
position  as  bailiff  on  a  farm  in  this 
very  neighbourhood,  and  Dick  had 
been  sent  to  the  village  school  with 
all  the  other  children  of  the  parish. 
Afterwards  he  had   worked   through 
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the  various  stages  of  the  buddiDg  farm 
labourer  until  he  arrived  at  the 
dignity  of  the  finished  article,  with 
no  particular  prospect  of  ever  being 
anything  else.  His  mother  had  died 
when  he  was  quite  a  child ;  when  he 
was  eighteen  his  father  had  followed 
her,  and  now  he  had  for  the  last  two 
years  been  standing  alone  in  the 
world,  without  any  kith  or  kin  that 
he  knew  of,  and  hardly  ever  troubling 
himself  with  anything  that  lay  be- 
yond the  narrow  horizon  of  his  daily 
lifa 

But  now  everything  seemed  dif- 
ferent. A  passing  glance,  a  mur- 
mured word,  and  a  picture  that  he 
could  never  forget  had  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  life  for  him,  and  he 
felt  that  it  could  never  be  the  same 
agadn.  These  things  so  little  in  them- 
selves had  called  to  him,  and,  perhaps 
without  his  quite  realising  it,  had 
given  the  first  stimulus  to  his  latent 
ambition  and  dormant  energy,  de- 
manding that  from  henceforth  he 
should  live  for  them,  toil  for  them, 
and  perhaps  in  the  end  cast  all  the 
fruits  of  his  labours  before  them,  an 
unavailing  sacrifice,  only  he  did  not 
as  yet  see  clearly  into  the  distance. 
After  a  long  time  he  rose,  and  walked 
half  a  mile  further  through  the  fields 
till  he  came  to  a  fence  that  bounded 
a  wide-spreading  park.  Far  away 
among  the  trees  the  white  walls  of 
Sir  Anthony  Hallam's  stately  home 
gleamed  in  the  light  of  the  rising 
moon.  He  stood  gazing  at  it  for  a 
while,  and  then  went  back  to  his 
home,  to  pass  the  night  in  dreaming 
many  strange  things. 

The  next  day  when  work  was  done 
he  gave  himself  an  extra  wash,  put 
on  a  better  coat,  and  went  off  up  the 
hill  to  where  the  village  school  stood 
close  by  the  old  grey  church.  At 
work  in  his  garden  he  found  the 
schoolmaster,  a  tall  man  with  a 
kindly  face,  but  bent  and  worn  and 


grey  beyond  his  years  by  the  thank- 
less, heartbreaking  toil  of  a  country 
school.  He  looked  up  from  his 
French  beans  as  his  visitor  entered 
the  gate,  and  came  across  to  shake 
hands  with  him.  "  How  are  you, 
Dick  ? "  he  said.  "  Splendid  weather 
for  the  hay,  isn't  it  ?  " 

But  putting  aside  all  such  mundane 
matters  as  the  weather  and  the  crops, 
the  young  man  went  straight  to  the 
point,  and  for  over  half  an  hour  they 
talked  in  the  garden,  while  the  ever- 
lasting miracle  of  the  sunset  was  per- 
formed once  more  behind  the  western 
hUls. 

"Well,"  said  the  schoolmaster  at 
last,  "  you  will  want  some  books. 
Shall  I  get  them  for  youl" 

"  If  you  wouldn't  mind." 

"  Not  at  all.  Come  in  a  minute, 
will  you  ?  I  think  I  have  some  cata- 
logues that  will  tell  us  just  what 
we  want."  For  half  an  hour  more 
they  talked  over  price  lists  of  dif- 
ferent educational  firms,  and  at  last 
Hilton  rose  to  go.  "  I  shall  have 
the  books  down  in  about  a  week," 
said  the  other,  "  but  we  may  as  well 
start  at  once.  Can  you  come  up 
to-morrow  night  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  Very  well,  come  at  eight  then, 
will  you  1 " 

"  All  right ;  and,  I'd  rather  pay  in 
advance." 

"  Just  OS  you  like,  there's  no  need 
unless  you  would  rather.  Well,  aa 
you  will.  I  am  only  too  glad  to  be 
of  any  use  to  you.     Good-night." 

"What  did  that  young  man  want?" 
asked  the  schoolmaster's  wife  when 
he  went  in  to  supper. 

"  He  is  going  to  qualify  himself 
for  a  bailiff's  position,"  was  the  reply; 
"  and  I  am  to  teach  him  arith- 
metic and  book-keeping  and  land- 
measuring  and  all  the  rest ;  so  he  is 
coming  up  here  for  an  hour  three 
evenings  a  w^eek ;   I  am  to  have  two 
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poimda  A  qaarter  for  it,  and  he  hma 
paid  the  flni  in  advance." 

"  What  a  blessing  I  Now  I  can 
pay  the  butchor  to-morrow  !  " 

"  Yes.  I  wish  I  could  find  a  few 
more  like  him,  we  ooald  hnvo  a 
regalar  erening  school.  Wliy,  we 
might  got  permanent  technical  in- 
Htruotiou  classes  in  time !  It  would 
be  the  making  of  the  place."  And 
so  on  and  so  on  all  through  the 
supper  time.  Even  a  vLllaf^e  school- 
master can  see  viBions  in  the  future. 


IL 


February,  cold  bleak  February, 
with  the  bitter  wind  and  stinging 
rain  which  chill  one  through  and 
through,  and  which  yet  are  things 
of  joy,  for  are  they  not  driving  away 
the  last  ridge  of  snow  from  under 
the  sheltering  hedgerows,  and  do 
th«y  not  proclaim  that  the  winter  is 
poBsiogT 

On  a  dull  grey  day  when  the  dis- 
tant landscape  was  blurred  by  the 
driving  mist  of  fine  rain,  Dick  Hilton 
was  busily  going  about  his  work. 
He  was  bailiff  now  on  the  farm  where 
he  had  been  a  labourer,  and  he  had  held 
the  position  for  two  years  past,  for 
it  was  now  the  fourth  year  since  that 
memorable  June  day.  His  work  was 
hard  and  incessant,  and  holidays  were 
things  unknown,  but  he  did  not  mind 
that,  and  when  his  long  days  were 
over  he  would  spend  hours  in  reading 
and  studying  those  things  which  he 
thought  would  be  of  use  to  him  now 
or  in  the  future,  until  he  knew  as 
much  about  the  theoretical  and  scien- 
tific side  of  farming  as  he  did  about 
the  practical  and  homespun,  and  that 
was  not  a  little.  This  day  he  was  up 
and  about  soon  after  six  as  usual  and, 
as  it  was  too  dark  to  do  anything 
out  of  doors  he  spent  the  first  hour 
in  settling  up  the  farm  accounts  for 
the  week.     After  a  hurried  breakfast 


•t  sereo  be  went  out  asd  paid  a 
visit  of  inspection  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  farm  buildings, 
and  then  set  off  to  a  distant  field  to 
see  about  some  work  that  waa  being 
done,  At  half-past  eight  he  was 
back  again,  and  then  went  across 
the  rood  from  the  farmyard  to  a 
meadow  in  which  were  some  of  the 
sheep.  The  meadow  was  dotted  with 
erections  of  straw  thatched  hurdles — 
("  wattle-gates  "  we  call  them) — for  the 
early  lambs  had  begun  to  arrive,  and 
shelter  was  badly  needed.  He  went 
round  to  each  of  these  arrangements 
to  see  that  they  were  so  firm  and 
strong  that  there  was  no  danger  of 
their  being  torn  up  by  the  fierce 
wind.  At  last,  having  seen  to  all 
the  rest,  he  turned  to  go  over  to  one 
which  stood  by  itself  in  a  corner 
of  the  meadow.  A  sick  sheep  lay 
there  ;  she  hod  seemed  very  ill  lost 
night  when  he  had  paid  his  last  visit 
with  a  lantern,  and  he  hurried  to 
see  how  she  was  now. 

There  is  hardly  a  more  pitiful 
eight  that  meets  the  farmer's  eye 
than  a  lamb,  only  a  few  days  old, 
beside  the  body  of  its  dead  mother. 
The  poor  ungainly  little  thing  seems 
80  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  is  the  matter,  and  its  dista^ss 
must  touch  even  the  most  accus- 
tomed. Hilton  felt  very  sad  as  he 
took  the  extra  hurdle  he  had  brought 
last  night  for  a  little  more  protec- 
tion, and  placed  it  across  the  en- 
trance to  keep  out  the  others,  and 
then  gently  picked  up  the  lamb  and 
carried  it  away.  The  farmer  in  him 
hated  losing  a  sheep,  and  the  man 
was  sorry  for  the  death  of  the 
animal,  the  more  so  as  he  hod  done 
all  in  his  power  for  her.  But  he 
had  not  gone  more  than  half  the 
distance  across  the  meadow  to  his 
house  when  he  saw  two  figures 
coming  towards  him  that  made  him 
forget   all   about  the   sheep   and  the 
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Iamb  too,  while  bis  heart  beat 
go  furiously  that  he  could  hardly 
breathe,  and  it  needed  a  great  effort 
to  walk  calmly  on.  For  the  tall  grey- 
beaded  old  man  with  the  keen,  kindly 
face  was  Sir  Anthony  Hallam,  the 
largest  landowner  for  miles  around, 
and  with  him  was  his  daughter,  the 
girl  of  the  vision  of  June,  whom  for 
all  these  years  ho  had  silently  wor- 
shipped from  afar.  But  now  she 
smiled  brightly  as  the  old  baronet 
nodded  in  response  to  his  bared  head, 
and  greeted  him  cheerily. 

"Grood  morning,  Hilton.  Nasty 
weather  for  the  lambs.  What's  that 
one  t     Mother  dead  1 " 

"Yes,  Sir  Anthony,  I  am  going 
to  take  it  home.  Do  you  want 
mel" 

"  Yes,  I  want  to  ask  you  something. 
Are  you  a  fixture  here,  in  your  pre- 
sent position  ^  " 

Hilton  looked  at  him  hardly  com- 
prehending. "  A  fixture  ? "  he  re- 
peated. "No,  not  if  I  get  the 
chance  of  something  better,"  he  said 
simply. 

•'  Very  good.  Then,  that  being  the 
case,  how  would  you  like  to  come  to 
met" 

"  Come  to  you,  sir  1 "  said  Hilton 
still  puzzled.  What  could  Sir 
Anthony  want  with  a  farm  bailiffi 

"  As  my  steward."  Too  astonished 
to  speak,  Hilton  stared  at  him  for  a 
moment,  and  he  went  on.  "  You  see 
Vickers  ia  leaving  me  in  a  month, 
going  to  marry  and  start  on  his  own 
account,  and  I  have  had  my  eye  on 
you  for  some  time,  and  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  could  not  get 
a  better  man  if  I  advertised  all  over 
England,  so  the  place  is  yours  for  the 
taking." 

"  I  thank  yon  very  much.  Sir 
Anthony,"  he  replied,  speaking  slowly, 
for  in  bis  amazement  it  was  difficult 
to  find  words.  "  I  need  hardly  toll 
you  how  houoared  I  feel,  and  it  means 
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more  to  me  than  I  can  say.  But  I 
don't  know  that  I  am  competont  for 
such  a  post." 

"  But  I  am  sure  you  are,  and  that 
settles  it  !  I  should  not  have  asked 
you  unless.  Come  now,  will  you  take 
itr' 

"  I  will,  sir,  certainly,  if ." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  broke  in 
•Sir  Anthony  cutting  short  Hilton's 
doubts.  "  Well,  you  are  a  busy  man 
and  so  am  I,  so  wo  will  not  stay 
longer  now.  Can  you  come  across 
and  see  me  about  nine  this  evening  7 " 
Hilton  promised  to  do  so.  "  Very 
well,  we  can  talk  over  matters  then, 
and  get  everything  settled.  Good 
morning,  Hilton." 

"  Good  morning,  Sir  Anthony." 
He  held  open  the  gato  of  the 
meadow  for  them.  As  they  passed 
through  the  girl  stopped  and  gently 
rubbed  the  woolly  head  of  the  lamb 
which  Hilton  carried.  "  Poor  little 
thing,"  she  said,  "  how  lonely  it 
looks."  Then  she  went  on  to 
join  her  father  leaving  him  standing 
Btill  by  the  gate.  As  they  went  up 
the  hill  Sir  Anthony  said,  "Well 
Marjorie,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied 
now." 

"  Yes,  daddy,"  was  the  reply,  "  and 
what  is  more  I  believe  you  are 
too." 

"  Well,  yee,  I  think  I  am." 
Till  they  were  out  of  sight  Dick 
Hilton  stood  looking  after  them 
as  though  in  a  kind  of  tranco ;  and 
then  feeling  the  lamb  move  in 
his  arms,  he  took  it  indoors  to 
his  housekeeper,  who  immediately 
set  abont  making  some  milk  warm 
for  it,  while  he  went  out  and 
about  his  business  once  more.  And 
M  he  performed  each  of  the  aocua- 
tomed  toilsome  duties  the  sense  of 
the  reality  of  his  good  fortune  rose 
in  him  like  the  tide,  flooding  his 
whole  being  with  a  thankful  joy  that 
was  almost  too  much  to  bear. 
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It  WM  nn  evening  of  Augost,  calm, 
dear  iu>d  w&rni  with  the  sun  slowly 
■inking  towards  the  west,  as  Hilton 
walkoci  up  the  avenue  that  led  to  Sir 
Anthony  Ilallam's  booBO,  tired  oat 
witli  a  long  day's  work.  To  be  sure 
he  might  have  driven,  but  the  house 
where  be  now  lived  was  not  far  ofi^ 
and  his  horse  was,  if  anything,  more 
tired  than  he  was. 

For  four  years  and  six  months  he 
had  been  Sir  Anthon/s  steward,  and 
the  time  had  left  its  mark  on  him  in 
lines  about  the  mouth  and  eyes  which 
showed  bow  the  years  had  been  spent, 
and  spoke  of  strenuous  toil  and 
patient  silent  service.  It  had  been  a 
hard,  but  in  the  main  a  happy  time. 
His  work  had  been  plentiful  and  often 
difficult,  but  that  did  not  matter  to 
him ;  the  more  complex  and  tedious 
it  was  the  more  be  threw  himself 
into  it,  till  his  employer  wondered  at 
hia  powers  and  was  increasingly 
thankful  that  he  had  found  such  a 
man  to  serve  him.  What  made  his 
position  hard  was  the  very  thing  that 
gave  him  his  chief  happiness — ^his 
association  with  Marjorie  Hallam. 
For  now  he  met  her  almost  every 
day,  on  terms  of  greater  equality  with 
each  succeeding  year,  and  it  was  very 
difficult  at  times  to  smother  the 
fiamM  that  burned  so  continually 
within  him,  and  it  often  needed  all 
bis  powers  of  self-control  to  keep  hia 
voice  and  hand  steady,  lest  by  any 
chance  they  should  betray  him.  Of 
late  too  there  had  been  a  change  in 
her  attitude  towards  himself  which 
troubled  him.  Her  old  manner  of 
frank  friendliness  seemed  to  have 
vanished,  and  to  have  left  a  kind  of 
timid  reserve  which  he  found  hai-d  to 
bear  and  impossible  to  understand. 
However,  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  he 
could  not  alter  it,  much  less  enquire 
the  cause  of  it,  so  he  bore  it  as  best 


lie  could,   and    worked   harder    than 
ever. 

When  be  reached  the  bouse  he  was 
shown  up  at  once  to  Sir  Anthony's 
study,  and  some  ten  minutes  later  the 
old  baronet  himself  came  in.  "  Here 
yon  are  then,  Hilton,"  he  said.  "  I 
am  sorry  I  could  not  come  before, 
Martin  has  been  here,  chattering  ever- 
lastingly as  usuaL  Well,  what  have 
you  been  doing  to-day  T  Two  men's 
work  I  s  appose.  Are  thoee  the  plana 
for  the  new  cottages  1  Let's  see  what 
Johnson  has  done  for  us  this  time." 
Then  for  the  next  half  hour  the  talk 
was  of  business,  deeply  interesting  to 
the  interested,  but  hardly  so  to  the 
more  outsider.  When  at  last  it  was 
over,  Hilton  was  rising  from  his  chair 
when  his  employer  laid  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  made  him  sit  down 
again. 

"I  want  you  to  stop  and  have 
dinner  with  us  to-night,"  he  said  ; 
"  for  one  thing,  I  believe  that  if  you 
don't  you  will  go  back  to  your  place 
and  got  to  work  again,  and  I  can't 
allow  that ;  you  do  too  much  as  it  is  ; 
and  for  another  reason,  Marjorie  and 
I  are  all  alone  and  we  want  some  one 
to  liven  us  up  a  little." 

"  Then  I  fear  you  have  chosen  the 
wrong  person.  Sir  Anthony.  You 
should  have  kept  Martin,  he  would 
have  been  far  more  entertaining. 
Besides,  I  haven't  so  much  as  looked 
at  soap  or  a  towel  since  this  morning, 
to  say  nothing  of  my  being  in  these 
things." 

"  It's  no  use  for  yon  to  make 
excuses.  There's  plenty  of  soap  here 
and  you  shall  have  all  the  towels  you 
can  use,  and,  as  I  have  said,  there 
will  only  be  the  three  of  us.  Martin 
indeed  1  When  I  want  a  gramaphone 
I'll  buy  one."  With  which  declara- 
tion of  independence  the  old  gentle- 
man rang  the  bell,  and,  when  the 
placid  footman  appeared,  handed 
Hilton  over  to  him  with  the  informa- 
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tion  that  he  had  just  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  till  dinner  time.  The  footman 
took  him  off  to  a  dressing-room, 
supplied  hot  water,  and  left  him  to 
wash  to  hia  heart's  content. 

Just  as  he  had  finished  the  gong 
sounded  and  he  went  out  to  go  down 
to  the  dining  room.  On  the  landing 
he  met  Marjorie  Hallam.  "  Oh,  Mr. 
Hilton,"  she  »aid,  "  I  am  glad  that 
father  persuaded  you  to  stay.  He 
said  he  would  try." 

"There  was  not  much  persuasion 
about  it,  Miss  Hallam,"  he  replied 
laughing,  "not  in  the  gentler  sense 
of  the  word  at  any  rate.  Sir 
Anthony  fairly  commanded  me  to 
stay,  and  I  confess  I  am  glad  he  did, 
for  in  my  present  state  I  should 
hardly  have  cared  to  otherwise." 

"  You  speak  as  though  dinner  here 
was  a  kind  of  court  function.  It's  a 
good  thing  he  did  use  the  impera- 
tive mood  if  you  are  so  extremely 
punctilious ! " 

They  went  down-stairs  together  and 
found  that  Bir  Anthony  was  already 
in  the  drawing  room.  During  dinner 
they  talked  chiefly  on  matters  con- 
cerning the  estate,  of  which  the  girl 
knew  as  much  as  either  of  them,  for, 
since  her  mother  died  six  years  ago, 
she  had  been  her  father's  constant 
companion,  and  often  when  the  two 
men  found  themselves  in  a  dilemma 
they  went  to  her  for  advice.  It  was 
a  very  pleasant  little  dinner,  and 
Hilton  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  They 
were  not  in  the  great  dining-room 
but  in  a  smaller,  and  they  sat  at  a 
round  table  that  was  just  the  right 
size  for  three.  The  windows  faced 
the  west,  and  the  room  was  lighted 
up  by  the  glory  of  the  sunset,  and  it 
shone  full  on  the  girl's  face  as  she 
sat,  and  he  found  himself  constantly 
watching  her  while  he  thanked 
Heaven  that  he  had  come  so  near  to 
her  as  this.  Tonight  too  the  reserve 
which  bad   troubled   him   was  gone, 


and  if  her  manner  was  not  quite  the 
same  as  it  had  been,  it  was  even  more 
charming,  and  he  rejoiced  in  it. 

After  dinner  they  continued  their 
conversation  in  the  drawing-room  for 
some  time,  and  then  Sir  Anthony 
went  off  to  his  study,  declaring  that 
there  was  an  article  in  the  Timrs  that 
lie  must  read.  The  two  went  on 
talking  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
there  came  a  silence.  Marjorie  rose 
from  her  place  and  went  to  the 
French  window  which  stood  open, 
and  Hilton  joined  her.  "  How 
beautiful  it  is,"  she  said,  "shall  we 
go  out  on  the  terrace  for  a  little 
while?"  Without  waiting  for  an 
answer  she  crossed  the  threshold  into 
the  gentle  twilight,  and  he  followed, 
his  heart  beating  wildly ;  he  had 
never  been  alone  with  her  quite  like 
this  before,  and  he  prayed  that  he 
might  have  strength  to  control 
himself. 

They  paced  slowly  up  and  down 
together,  and  with  every  passing 
minute  they  seemed  to  draw  nearer 
to  each  other,  till  it  was  almost  more 
than  he  could  bear,  and  looking  up  at 
him,  she  saw  that  his  face  was  very 
white.  "  You  are  working  too  hard, 
Mr.  Hilton,"  she  said  gently,  "  I  am 
sure  of  it ;  you  look  quite  ill  to-night. 
You  really  must  take  care  of  your- 
self, for  I  don't  know  what  we  should 
do  if  anything  happened  to  you. 
Why  don't  you  go  for  a  little  holi- 
day ]  We  could  manage  somehow 
for  a  fortnight  or  so." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  suggest 
it,  Miss  Hallam,"  he  replied,  "  but  I 
assure  you  there  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  me,  and  if  I  had  a  holiday  I 
should  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
As  long  as  I  can  be  of  use  to  Sir 
Anthony  and  you  I  am  perfectly 
happy,  and  don't  wish  for  anything 
else  whatever." 

As  he  said  this,  she  glanced  np  at 
him  quickly,  and  then  answered,  "  I 
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Uuok  il  is  very  nice  of  you  to  aaj 
tfaftt,  Meing  bow  bArd  (atber  works 
yoa.  Bat  at  the  nune  time  I  think 
yoa  know  how  liighl;  he  vkIuos  jour 
■enrioes.  He  often  says  to  me  tlist 
tb«  b&re  thought  of  your  ever  leaving 
u  makea  him  feel  miaenble." 

"  He  need  have  no  feur  of  my  ever 
doing  that.  Such  a  thou^^ht  liaa  not 
once  entered  my  bead.  Sir  Anthony 
took  ma  very  much  on  trust,  and  I 
sboold  be  ungrateful  indeed  if  I  were 
to  forget  it  I  am  glad  to  think  that 
he  finds  mo  useful,  and  if  we  part  it 
will  not  be  my  doing." 

They  came  to  the  end  of  the  ter- 
race, and  stood  there,  looking  far 
across  the  park  to  the  fields  beyond, 
rolling  away  to  the  horiiou,  now 
standing  out  dark  against  the  last 
afterglow  of  day.  But  Hilton  felt 
none  of  the  calm  of  that  quiet  even- 
ing. He  was  torn  by  a  struggle 
so  terrible  that  his  whole  body 
shook  with  it,  and  he  leaned  against 
the  stone  balustrade  for  support. 
If  she  only  knew  how  hard  it  was 
for  him  !  But  it  seemed  that  she 
was  determined  to  make  it  harder,  for 
she  laid  a  timid  little  hand  on  his 
arm,  and  with  the  other  she  indicated 
the  scene  before  them.  "Look," 
she  said  very  softly,  "are  you  not 
sorry  for  me  ?  All  this  will — will  be 
mine,  some  day.  What  shall  I  do 
then  t     Will  you  still  help  me  1 " 

He  turned  round  and  faced  her. 
"Miss  Hallam,"  he  said,  and  his  voice 
shook  even  as  did  bis  body,  "  till  the 
hour  of  my  death  I  can  have  no 
greater  happiness  than  in  serving  you 
while  I  may.  But  for  the  love  of 
Heaven  have  pity  on  me !  Don't 
drive  me  to  say  that  which  I  must 
not  I" 

"You  talk  of  pity,"  she  replied, 
the  merciless  sweetness  of  her  voice 
piercing  him  through  and  through. 
"  Have  you  none  for  me  1  "  She  was 
looking  him  full  in  the  face.     There 


was  no  merry  sparkle  in  her  eyes  noiri 
but  a  strange  new  light. 

"liarjorie,"  he  said  haskilj,  answer- 
ing not  what  was  spoken  by  her  lips 
so   much   as  what  was  shining  frou 
her   eyes.      "  Do  you   maaa    that  ?  * 
But  she  continued  to  look  up  at  hini' 
and  did  not  speak. 

And  then  she  was  clasped  in  his 
arms,  but  before  their  lips  met  he  had 
caught  her  whisper,  "Ob,  Dick,  I 
thought  you  never  twttid  see  !  " 


Now  it  happened  that  all  this  had 
taken  place  just  below  the  open  win- 
dow of  Sir  Anthony's  study,  and  in 
the  great  stillness  of  that  eTening 
every  word  had  oome  clearly  up  to 
him  where  he  sat,  and  presently  he 
realised  what  was  taking  place.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  spring  up  and 
interpose,  but  he  sank  back  into  his 
chair  again.  "  It  is  my  own  fault," 
he  said  to  himself,  "  I  ought  to  have 
known,  I  ought  to  have  seen  it  com- 
ing, but  it  is  too  late  now.  It  would 
break  her  heart  to  send  him  away — 
and,  I  can't  do  without  him.  Well, 
after  all,  perhaps  it  is  beat  so ;  1 
shall  always  have  them  with  me,  and 
she  will  have  someone  to  take  care  of 
her,  presently.  But  yet,  she  might 
have  married  any  one  !  " 

And  then  there  came  back  to  him 
the  words  he  had  spoken  to  Martin 
so  many  years  ago,  "  Give  me  good 
oak,"  he  had  said,  "  even  if  it  growa 
by  a  ditch."  Well,  if  ever  man  was 
good  oak,  good  solid  oak,  Dick  Hilton 
was,  he  had  proved  him.  Yes — and 
there  was  a  touch  of  pride  in  the 
thought — and  he  had  had  no  smaU 
share  in  the  making  of  him.  So  by 
degrees  the  father  and  the  friend 
triumphed  over  the  baronet  and  the 
master ;  and  at  last  with  a  smile  full 
of  kindliness  he  rose  and  softly  left 
the  room,  lest  any  more  sacred  apeecll 
should  come  up  to  him. 


THE     IRREGULARS     OF     THE     NAVY. 


In  all  onr  naval  wars,  from  the 
dajs  of  the  Flantagenets  to  those  of 
George  the  Third,  the  Royal  Navy 
has  been  supplemented  by  a  more 
or  less  numerous  fleet  of  private  ships 
of  war,  whose  numbers  varied  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Royal  Service.  During  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  the 
ships  "of  the  Tower,"  which  was  then 
the  principal  Royal  Arsenal,  were  no 
more  than  the  nucleus  of  the  naval 
forces  of  the  Kingdom,  which  were 
drawn  from  every  port  along  the 
coast.  Not  only  the  Cinque  Ports 
(which  enjoyed  special  privileges  on 
condition  of  holding  their  ships 
always  at  the  King's  command)  but 
every  coast  town  from  Land's  End 
to  Berwick, — from  Hartilpole,  Tyn- 
mouth,  Lemington,  Broughtlingsey, 
Grynsbie,  to  others  less  recognisable, 
such  as  Swyuehumber,  Hamilhoko 
and  Strotchhithe  —  contribute!  its 
quota  to  the  great  muster  of  the 
national  forces.  Even  in  Elizabeth's 
time  it  was  recognised  that  the  Royal 
Navy  was  only  a  part  of  the  navy  of 
England ;  for  that  included  every 
ship  that  flew  the  Red  Cross  of  St. 
George.  Some  of  the  Queen's  officers 
bore  her  full  commission  ;  others  were 
content  to  act  upon  her  private 
licence ;  and  it  was  not  always  easy 
to  distinguish  between  them.  The 
first  regular  "letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal," — the  commission  of  the 
privateer — eeem  to  have  been  issued 
in  1295.  Bernard  D'Ongressill, 
merchant  of  Bayonne,  which  was  then 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
England,  sent  his  ship,  the  St.  Mart, 
to  Barbary ;  and  on  her  return 
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voyage  she  was  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  into  the  Tagus,  where  she 
was  seized  and  plundered  by  an 
armed  force,  and  the  King  of 
Portugal  took  a  tenth  of  the  booty. 
D'Ongressill  estimated  his  loss  at 
£700,  and  prayed  the  King's  lieu- 
tenant of  Gascony  to  grant  him 
"licence  of  marking  the  men  and 
subjects  of  Portugal,"  and  their  goods 
by  land  and  sea,  until  he  had  recouped 
himself.  This  licence  was  granted, 
and  confirmed  by  the  King  for  five 
years  from  June,  1395;  to  cease  as 
soon  as  restitution  had  been  made. 

Again,  in  1377,  John  Philipot, 
then  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  fitted 
out  at  his  own  expense  a  squadron 
of  ships,  manned  them  with  a 
thousand  fighting  men,  and  led  them 
himself  to  put  a  stop  to  the  depre- 
dations of  John  Mercer,  a  Scotch 
"  irregular "  who  was  harrying  our 
eastern  coast  with  a  fleet  of  ships 
manned  by  Frenchmen,  Scots,  and 
Spaniards.  When  he  returned, 
bringing  Mercer  and  fifteen  prizes 
with  him,  the  Lords  of  the  Council 
demanded,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Earl 
of  Strafford,  how  he  dared  make  war 
without  their  formal  authority ;  but 
they  held  their  peace  when  Philipot 
told  them  that  if  they  had  done  their 
duty  there  would  have  been  no  need 
for  him  to  risk  himself  and  his 
property  in  defence  of  their  country. 

In  1406,  when  the  naval  forces 
of  the  nation  were  fallen  by  neglect 
into  utter  insufficiency,  the  merchants, 
mariners,  and  ship-owners  formally 
undertook  the  work  of  policing  the 
Narrow  Seas  against  anything  short 
of   "  the  royal  power  of  the   King's 
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mmaim"  with  «  fleet  carrying  two 
Uiaukod  mcn-at-uiDB,  beaide  nuurinerB ; 
•ad  Kichurd  Cljderov  and  NichoLw 
Bl&ckbumn  w«Tn  invmUxl  with  "  such 
poweru  M  luul  hitherto  bocn  gnmted 
to  AdmiraU." 

It  would  be  unjust  to  these  men, 
and  thoir  succoesors  the  prirateers,  to 
disparage  them  as  merely  mercenary 
adrenturers  who  looked  to  plunder, 
and  nothing  elae,  for  thoir  reward. 
They  took  it,  when  it  came  in  their 
way,  just  as  the  knightly  heroes  of 
Fnimtrt  made  profit  of  their  proweaa 
lAtb  tfaey  oould  and  thought  no 
ahamo.  Like  them,  the  irr^olars 
of  the  sea  were  fighting  the  battles 
of  their  country.  It  is  only  in  later 
times  Uiat  the  fighting  man  has  been 
eaqiiected  to  devote  his  life  to  doing 
his  duty  for  something  less  than  the 
current  rate  of  wages,  and  to  live 
penuriously,  satisfied  with  the  know- 
ledge of  duty  done. 

The  Royal  Navy  has  never  been 
strong  enough  to  perform  all  its 
multifarious  functions  in  time  of  war 
with  a  first-class  naval  power.  In 
earlier  times  the  employment  of 
private  ships  was  found  necessary, 
and  their  position  as  part  of  the 
national  defences  was  recognised. 
As  the  Empire  grew,  and  the  trade 
with  its  outlying  dependencies  deve- 
loped, the  class  of  ships  trading  to  the 
East  and  West  Indies  improved,  and 
their  armament  was  increased  with 
their  cargoes,  till  they  became  a 
match  for  anything  that  they  were 
likely  to  encounter,  save  regular  ships 
of  war  belonging  to  a  hostile  power. 
But  they  could  not  legally  make 
prize  of  any  marauding  vessel  which 
attacked  them  unless  they  were 
authorised  to  do  so  by  lettera-of- 
marque.  Therefore  many  of  the 
larger  ships  carried  such  letters  :  the 
ships  of  the  East  India  Company 
always  did  so ;  not  because  they  had 
any  intention  of  cruising  against  the 


ssft-borne  trade  of  hostile  n&tioDS,  bat 
in  order  to  legalise  their  positioD  if 
they  aboold  be  attacked  by  armed 
vosaels  of  any,  or  no  nAtiooality. 
These  regular  traders  were  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  privateers 
which  were  fitted  out  in  time  of  war 
by  private  owners,  and  were  sent 
out  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of 
the  enemy.  Two  ships  that  sailed 
out  of  Liverpool  about  the  year  17S0 
were  tjrpical  of  the  two  classes  of 
"  letters-ofmarque,"  —  the  Mbb£st, 
Captain  Gibbons,  owned  by  Wfaitaker 
and  Co.,  of  fourteen  hundred  tons, 
carrying  twenty  eight  guns  and  a 
hundred  men,  which  was  a  regnlar 
trader;  and  the  Belloxa,  Captain 
Fairweather,  owned  by  Bolden  and  Co., 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  toos,  carry- 
ing twenty-four  guns  and  a  hundred 
and  forty  men,  which  was  a  privateer. 

The  golden  days  of  privateering 
began  with  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  in  1740.  The  sensationail 
incident  of  Jenkins's  ear  precipitated 
a  naval  war  at  a  time  when  the 
Royal  Navy,  being  scarcely  strong 
enough  to  face  the  active  hostility  of 
the  Spaniards  and  the  scarcely  veiled 
antagonism  of  the  French,  could  give 
little  or  no  protection  to  our  com- 
merce, which  Buflfered  terribly  from 
the  depredations  of  privateers  of  all 
nations,  cruising  under  the  Spanish 
flag.  Walpole  was  compelled  to 
issue  lettors-of-marque  and  reprisal 
-wholesale  in  order  to  supply  the  lack 
of  Royal  cruisers  and  to  protect  our 
trade,  as  well  as  to  attack  that  of  the 
enemy.  Privateers  were  fitted  out 
in  nearly  all  the  considerable  porta 
throughout  the  kingdom,  but  it  was 
in  Liverpool  and  BriHtol  that  th© 
irregular  naval  war  was  most  popular. 

The  year  1744  was  full  of  mis- 
fortune for  the  Navy,  then  at  its 
lowest  ebb.  Admiral  Matthewa's 
muddled  action  with  De  Court,  the 
loss   of   Sir   John   Balchen   and    the 
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YicroBT  on  the  Caskets,  and  of  five 
line-of-battle  ships  and  two  frigates 
by  wreck  or  capture,  made  up  a  list 
of  catastrophes  which,  happily,  has 
never  been  equalled.  It  was  a 
curious  coincidence  that  the  following 
year  saw  the  first  cruise  of  the  most 
successful  squadron  of  privateers  that 
ever  sailed  the  sea.  Certain  merchants 
of  London  and  Bristol,  Messieurs 
John  Casamajor,  Valentine  Comyns, 
Edward  Ironside,  William  Beldier, 
Israel  Jalabert,  and  James  Talbot, 
fitted  out  a  squadron  of  three  ships, 
and  sent  them  to  sea  under  the  com- 
mand of  James  Talbot  as  commodore. 
His  broad  pendant  was  hoisted  in  the 
Pbince  Fbederick,  and  there  sailed 
with  him  the  Duke  and  the  Pbincb 
Geobqe.  According  to  an  account 
in  the  Qbittlbm  ait's  Magazine  officers 
and  men  signed  articles  to  accept  half 
the  value  of  the  prizes  that  might  be 
captured  in  lieu  of  wages,  to  be  paid 
at  Bristol  by  Henry  Casamajor,  their 
agent,  in  certain  stipulated  pro- 
portions. In  the  summer  of  1745 
they  were  cruising  off  Louisbourg, 
where  the  French  were  then  besieged 
by  a  colonial  force  from  Massa- 
chusetts, covered  by  a  score  of  priva- 
teers. Talbot's  squadron,  which  had 
naturally  received  the  nickname  of 
"  the  Royal  Family "  chased  and 
captured  two  French  ships,  the  Louis 
Ebasmus  and  the  Mabquis  d'Antin, 
of  almost  fabulous  value.  It  is  said 
that  the  owners'  share  amounted  to 
£700,000.  The  officers'  shares  are 
not  mentioned,  but  each  seaman  took 
£850.  A  third  ship,  the  Notbx 
Dahe  db  la  DBUvBiiAircs,  was  taken 

by  H.M.S.  SUNDE&LAND  AND  ChBSTKB, 

and  was  valued  at  £600,000. 

The  discipline  of  the  privateer 
cruisers  was  closely  copied  from  that 
of  the  Royal  Navy;  no  detail  was 
neglected,  nothing  was  left  to  chance. 
Mr.  Gtomer  Williams,  in  his  Litbb- 
POOL     Fbitatkbbs,     reproduces     the 


quarter-bill  of  a  privateer  of  the 
middle  eighteenth  century,  carrying 
twenty  nine-pounders  on  the  main 
deck  and  four  three-pounders  on 
the  quarter  deck  and  forecastle.  The 
captain  fought  the  ship  from  the 
quarter  -  det^  ;  the  master,  who 
handled  her  under  the  captain's 
orders,  stood  beside  him ;  a  midship- 
man was  in  attendance  to  pass  the 
word  and  perform  the  duties  of  an 
aide-de-camp.  One  quarter-master 
was  at  the  helm,  another  was  in 
charge  of  the  two  three-pounder  guns, 
and  their  crew  of  three  men  and  a 
powder-boy;  and  the  "first  marine 
officer  and  twenty-four  musketeers" 
completed  the  quarter-deck  comple- 
ment. Upon  the  main  deck  below 
them  the  first  lieutenant  commanded 
the  ten  foremost  guns,  five  on  each 
side ;  and  the  second  lieutenant  the 
ten  aftermost  guns,  with  the  gunner 
to  assist  wherever  he  was  required. 
Six  men  and  a  powder-boy  were 
stationed  at  each  of  the  ten  guns  in 
broadside,  and  its  opposite.  In  the 
open  waist,  between  die  forecastle  and 
the  quarter-deck,  were  two  masters'- 
mates,  to  tend  the  foretopsail  braces 
and  work  the  ship  forward,  with  the 
boatswain's  mate  and  two  seamen  to 
assist  them  and  attend  to  any  repairs 
of  rigging.  The  carpenter  and  his 
crew  attended  to  pumps  and  plugged 
any  shot-holes  near  the  water-line. 
The  boatswain  commanded  on  the 
forecastle  with  two  seamen  to  work 
the  ship  and  repair  rigging,  while 
three  men  and  a  boy  served  the  two 
three-pounder  guns,  and  the  second 
marine-officer  with  nine  mnaketeers 
supplied  the  small-arm  fire.  A  mid- 
shipman and  five  small-arms  men  were 
stationed  in  the  main-top ;  five  more 
were  in  the  fore-top,  and  three  in  the 
mizen-top.  The  gunner's  mate  and 
assiatanto  were  in  the  powder-room, 
and  the  surgeon  and  his  mate  in  the 
oock-pit     AH  told,  they  mustered  a 
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hnndrMl  and  fifty  offioera  &nd  mon. 
Th«  main-dock  guns  were  probably 
medium  nine-pouixlprs,  eight  feet  long, 
weighing  about  twenty-six  hundred- 
weight ;  the  three-poundera  would 
weigh  about  seven  hundredweight. 
The  whole  art  or  ncienoe  of  privateer- 
ing wax  expounded  in  a  handy  little 
text  book  by  Captain  Hutchinson,  a 
celebrated  master  of  the  craft,  who 
died  in  1801.  The  only  special  fight- 
ing instruction  addressed  to  the 
prtvat«er  was  an  injunction  to  be 
careful  of  his  ship  and  so  far  an 
poasible  to  keep  her  out  of  damage,  as 
ft  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  owners. 
For  this  reason  be  was  recommended 
to  attack  his  enemy  upon  the  quarter, 
then  to  pass  under  bia  stem,  and  rake 
him,  and  to  keep  clear  of  his  broad- 
side  ;  very  sound  advice,  which  was 
foun<Ied  upon  the  practice  of  all 
frigate-captains,  but  had  no  special 
virtue  for  the  privateer. 

Before  the  Seven  Years'  War  be- 
gan, privateering  had  been  organised 
and  reduced  to  a  system ;  the  hap- 
hazard methods  of  the  earlier  irre- 
gulars were  past  and  gone.  Even  then 
it  was  not  likely  to  be  regarded  with 
much  favour  by  the  officers  or  men 
of  the  regular  service ;  for  the  chief 
object  of  its  existence  vrsm  to  pick  up 
valuable  prizes  which  might  otherwise 
have  fallen  to  the  share  of  His 
Majesty's  ships.  But,  however  it 
may  have  been  with  the  small  fry, 
the  leading  members  of  the  profe.ssion 
earned  and  received  much  considera- 
tion and  respect  from  the  King's 
officers.  They  displayed  a  singularly 
lofty  sense  of  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  them  by  their  letters-of-marque. 
They  did  not  regard  themselves  as 
mere  picaroons  or  commercfrde- 
stroyers  ;  they  were  private  ships  of 
war,  owned  by  private  citizens,  and 
they  acknowledged  the  same  duties, 
and  were  bound  by  the  same  loyalty, 
as  the  cruisers  of  the  King.     When- 


ever national  interesta  were  at  stailre 
they  oo-operated  with  the  King's 
forces,  of  which  they  were  proud  to 
be  reckoned  a  part.  In  presence  of 
the  enemy  they  maintained  the  hon- 
our of  the  flag  as  jealously  and  fought 
as  readily,  as  if  their  owners  had  sent 
them  to  sea  to  win  glory,  and  had  no 
care  for  prize-money.  They  were  ase- 
ful  scouts,  for  they  were  constantly 
cruising,  and  they  reported  to  the 
naval  officers  whenever  it  was  prac- 
ticable. They  were  officially  desired 
to  correspond  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  to  report  to  him  any 
captures  or  incidents  which  they 
considered  of  importance.  j 

Across  the  great  gulf  of  one  htin«| 
dred  and  fifty  years  that  lies  between 
their  lives  and  ours,  there  floats,  now 
and  again,  a  faint  echo  of  some  of 
the  gallant  deeds  that  were  done  by 
these  good  seamen  of  a  bygone  day.  A 
new  school  of  ethics  has  arisen  since 
then.  Straightforward  methods  are 
denounced  (the  more's  the  pity)  and 
virile  virtues  are  out  of  fashion.  The 
sturdy  patriotism  that  saw  no  barm 
in  spoiling  the  enemy  who  was  doing 
bia  best  to  spoil  them,  is  out  of  date, 
like  the  pigtails,  the  old-fashioned 
finery,  the  heavily-built  beak-headed 
ships,  of  those  hard-fighting  heroes 
by  whose  grace  there  is  now  a  British 
Empire  to  be  a  happy  hunting  ground 
for  philanthropists.  Tliey  fought  and 
took  prizes  with  a  steady  persistence 
that  was  never  shaken  by  sick  dreams 
of  magnanimity  or  weakened  by 
anoemio  visions  of  a  graceful  sur- 
render. We  are  more  enlightened 
now,  and  more  humane.  Although 
it  is  the  non-combatants  who  declare 
war  and  make  peace,  yet  the  property 
of  non  combatants  must  be  respected, 
and  the  rough  business  of  war  must 
be  carried  on  with  a  tender  considera- 
tion for  their  convenience.  It  was 
not  by  observing  such  scruples  that 
any  nation  emerged  victorious    from 
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the  conflicbB  of  the  paat.  War  is 
brutal ;  that  ia  conceded.  It  may  be 
the  trueat  mercy  to  make  it  short  and 
sharp.  Waged  politely  it  tends  to 
become  chronic. 

Among  the  many  privateer  cap- 
tains who  would  have  done  honour  to 
any  service,  was  Fortunatua  Wright. 
He  came  of  a  fighting  stock  ;  hia 
father,  John  Wright,  master  mariner 
and  ship  owner  of  Liverpool,  defended 
hia  ship  for  two  hours  against  two 
enemies  of  superior  force.  Fortu- 
natus  began  life  by  "following  the 
sea"  like  hia  father.  But  in  1741, 
being  then  in  buainess  in  Liverpool, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  quit  hia 
native  land  somewhat  abruptly  (an 
accident  which  befell  many  other 
honest  gentlemen  in  the  troublous 
times  about  "  the  Forty-five")  and 
settled  with  his  wife  and  family  at 
Leghorn.  When  the  war  broke  out 
in  1746  some  merchants  of  Leghorn 
fitted  out  the  brigantine  Fame  as 
a  privateer,  and  procured  letters  of- 
marque  from  the  British  Government. 
Wright  obtained  the  command.     Cap- 

■  tain  Hutciiinson,  who  at  one  time 
served  under  him,  describes  him  as 
a  master  in  seamanship  and  specially 
commends  hia  carefully  deNnsed  system 
of  cruising.  It  was  certainly  succesa- 
fnl,  for  the  Gkntlbman's  Ma.oa.zine 
appraised  hia  captures  at  the  con- 
ventional sum  of  £400,000.  That 
amount  occurs  so  frequently  in  pri- 
vateering records  that  it  was  pro- 
bably understood  to  signify  vaguely 
the  potentiality  of  wealth  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice.  Whatever  the 
actual  value  may  have  been,  Wright's 
share  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
a  rich  man  of  him.  He  got  into 
trouble  with  the  Tuscan  Government, 
which  ordered  him  to  restore  the  value 
of  a  French  ship,  which  had  been 
taken  after  a  smart  engagement  and 
legally  condemned  in  a  prize  court. 
He  refused,  and  was  imprisoned   for 


six  months.  Then  he  gave  bail  in 
the  Admiralty  Court  to  answer  the 
action,  and  was  handed  over  to  the 
British  Consul  and  liberated;  but  the 
action  was  never  brought  to  trial. 

When  the  Seven  Years*  War  began, 
in  May,  1756,  Wright  was  fitting  out 
a  new  ship,  the  St.  Gkobqb.  Those 
ton  years  had  taught  the  Tuscan 
Government  many  things  ;  the  duties 
of  neutrals  were  better  understood 
than  they  had  been  in  1746,  and  the 
English  ships  in  the  port  were  for- 
bidden to  make  any  additions  to  their 
normal  crew  or  armament.  Wright 
applied  for  information  as  to  the 
limit  which  would  be  permitted  for 
the  Bt.  Gkorob,  and  learned  that 
she  might  carry  twenty  five  men  and 
four  small  guns.  He  requested  the 
authorities  to  examine  the  ship  and 
certify  that  ahe  carried  no  more. 
Armed  with  this  certificate  and  very 
little  else,  he  sailed  on  July  28th, 
1756,  with  four  English  ships,  each 
armed  and  manned  up  to  the  lugal 
limit,  under  hia  convoy.  Once  out 
of  sight  of  land,  the  convoy  brought 
to,  and  transferred  their  superfluous 
men  and  guns  to  the  St.  Gborge,  till 
ahe  carried  her  full  armament  of 
twelve  guna,  and  her  complement  of 
eighty  men.  The  process  of  trans- 
shipment was  Bcarcely  over  when  a 
large  French  ship  hove  in  sight.  The 
French  had  retained  a  lively  recollec- 
tion of  Wright's  exploits  during  the 
previous  war,  and  were  naturally 
anxious  to  prevent  any  repetition  of 
them.  It  is  related  that  Louia  the 
Well  beloved  had  issued  an  edict  at 
Marseilles,  offering  rewards  to  any 
one  who  should  capture  him.  Twice 
the  value  of  the  St.  Georok,  the 
command  of  a  King's  ship,  a  pension 
and  the  Cross  of  St.  IjOuis,  were 
among  the  inducements  offered  to  the 
successful  champion  ;  and  the  captain 
of  this  ship,  a  xebec  of  sixteen  guns 
and  a  hundred  and  thirty  men,  was 
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tho  fint  to  AtUtfnpt  the  odventare. 
Wrigbt  mot  bin  wlvanoes  half  way, 
ftnd  tJiar  a  lively  i>:icoanter  the  zebeo 
ratumad  to  M&rReillos  with  tho  loss 
of  tb«  captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  sixty 
men  kiUod. 

Wright's  operationa  were  terribly 
hamprrred  by  bis  selection  of  Leghorn, 
a  ueulral  port,  for  his  base.  When 
be  returned  to  repair  damages  he 
was  at  onco  arrrotod  for  violating 
the  neutrality  of  the  port.  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  the  British  minister, 
protested,  but  nevertlieless  the  St. 
Qeorob  and  sixteen  other  English 
sliips  at  Ijoghorn  were  detained,  till 
Admiral  Hawko,  commanding  in  tho 
Moditorranoan,  sent  Captain  Burnaby 
with  two  -ships  of  the  line  to  bring 
thetu  out  "  by  force  if  necessary." 

Tho  naval  records  of  those  days  are 
not  too  trustworthy,  and  the  exploits 
of  popular  privateers,  described  by 
unolficial  chroniclers  whose  patriotic 
enthusiasm  was  stronger  than  their 
regard  for  historical  accuracy,  are 
perhaps  exaggerated.  But  though  the 
details  may  be  generously  treated, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  described 
incidents  which  actually  occurred. 
Such  an  incident,  sufficiently  charac- 
teristic of  the  popular  conception  of 
privateers  in  general  and  Fortunatua 
Wright  in  particular,  is  recorded  as 
happening  at  Malta.  The  St.  George 
put  in  for  provisions ;  but  French  in- 
fluence being  paramount  in  the  island 
there  were  none  to  be  had.  There 
were,  however,  many  British  seamen 
who  had  been  set  ashore  there  by  the 
French  privateers  who  had  captured 
their  ships.  Wright  took  these  un- 
lucky waifs,  who  were  not  prisoners 
of  war,  on  board  the  St.  Gkorgk,  to 
give  them  a  passage  to  some  neutral 
port,  whence  they  might  return  home. 
He  was  ordered  to  send  them  ashore 
again,  but  refused  to  do  so,  as  he 
considered  it  inconsistent  with  his 
duty  to  deliver   np   British  subjects 


under  the  British  6ag.  He  ptersisted 
in  his  refusal,  till  a  royal  galley 
anchored  alongside  the  St.  Qsobob 
with  orders  to  give  no  quarter  onleas 
the  men  were  given  up.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  was  able  to  retaliate. 
Mr.  Tatem,  British  Consul  at  Mes- 
sina, reported  on  Jan.  19th,  1757, 
that  the  St.  Gbobqk,  Captain  Fortu- 
natus  Wright,  had  fought  two  actions 
in  the  Channel  of  Malta,  one  at 
night  and  one  in  the  day-time,  with 
L'HiBOiTDKLLB,  a  French  polacca,  of 
twenty-six  guns  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty-three  men.  In  spite  of  the 
disparity  of  force,  Wright  beat  the 
Frenchman  off.  Four  months  later 
it  was  reported  in  a  Liverpool  news- 
paper that  tho  St.  Geobob  had  gone 
down  at  sea  in  a  gale  on  March  I€tb. 
Then  came  a  later  report  that  she 
had  arrived  at  Messina  on  May  26th, 
with  a  valuable  pri7.e.  It  ia  an  on- 
deniable  testimony  to  the  general 
esteem  in  which  Fortunatus  Wright 
was  held,  that  tho  Cbronicle  ex- 
pressed its  joy  and  relief  in  a  lengthy 
poem. 


He  lives  !  He  lives  I  In  spite  of  aU  his 
foes. 

Celestial  Powers  were  pleased  to  inter- 
pose; 

He  lives  to  conquer — ^lift  the  Flag  on 
high  I 

And  let  the  joyful  oannon  greet  the 
sky. 

These  decorous  lines  extended  to  half 
a  column  or  so,  and  might  have  been 
cut  off  the  same  piece  as  the  lyrical 
tributes  to  Boscawen  or  Hawke.  Bat 
their  rejoicing  was  premature.  Two 
months  later  Sir  Horace  Mann  wrote, 
"  It  is  feared,  by  his  not  having  been 
heard  of  for  some  months,  that  he 
foundered  at  sea."  Like  many  another 
good  sea-captain — like  Balchen,  Trou- 
bridge,  La  P^rouse,  Hyde  Parker, 
and  a  thousand  unnamed  heroes — the 
mysterious  sea  claimed  him  and  his 
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ship,  and  no  man  knows  where  they 
are  lying. 

Here  is  an  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  Wiluamson's  Advkb- 
TisBB,  a  Liverpool  paper,  on  December 
17th,  1756. 

Now  fitting  out  for  a  cruise,  and  will 
be  ready  to  sail  next  week  against  the 
enemy  of  Great  Britain,  the  ship  Kma 
OF  PisOsstA,  privateer,  under  the  com- 
mand of  William  MackafTee.  Burthen 
250  tons,  mounts  16  carriage  guns,  all 
nine-ponndera,  20  swivels,  and  154  men. 
All  gentlemen-seanicn  and  able-bodied 
landsmen  that  are  willing  to  imitate  the 
brave  king  whose  name  the  ship  bears, 
in  onrbing  the  insolence  of  the  French 
and  making  their  fortunes  immediately, 
will  meet  with  suitable  encouragement  by 
applying  to  Messrs.  Thomas  Parke  and 
Stanhope  Mason,  Merchants ;  or  the 
Commander.  N.B. — The  ship  carried  a 
commission  last  war,  met  with  great 
success  in  taking  many  prizes,  and  is  a 
prime  sailor. 

Mackaffee  fell  in  with  an  outward- 
hound  convoy  in  April,  in  the  Gut  of 
Gibraltar.  Five  of  them  struck  to 
him,  but  four  French  men-of-war  bore 
down  and  obliged  him  to  draw  off; 
he  went  in  again  after  night-fall, 
and  captured  one  ship,  the  anow  La 
Favobitb,  which  sold  for  30,000 
livres,  beaido  20,000  dollars  which 
were  found  on  board  her.  Rear- 
admiral  Charles  Saunders,  who  had 
succeeded  Hawke  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, was  cruising  with  a  squadron 
within  sound  of  Mackaffee's  guns,  and 
was  therefore  entitled  to  share  in  the 
prize-money,  "  but,"  says  Mackaffee, 
"  the  noble-spirited  Admiral  gave  up 
his  claim,  and  the  rest  of  the  cap- 
tains followed  his  example."  During 
the  year  the  King  of  Pbussia  took 
many  prizes,  one  of  which  was  worth 

[250,000  French  livres.  After  twelve 
aonths'  cruising  Mackaffeo  had  still  a 

^hundred  of  his  "  gentlemen-seamen  " 
aboard  with  him  in  good  health, 
beside   prize-orews   sent    into    Malta 


and  Candia  ;  but  condemnation  was 
very  expensive,  and  all  the  authoritiea 
expected  presents.  Perhaps  that  ex- 
plains why  the  Kjnq  of  Prussia  was 
sold  by  auction  in  1758,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bankruptcy  of  one  of 
her  owners.  In  the  same  year  Cap- 
tain Hutchinson,  the  master  crafts- 
man, met  with  an  annoying  miahap«i 
He  commanded  the  crack  privateer 
LiVEBPOOt,  carrpng  eighteen  twelve- 
pounders  and  four  nines,  and  captured 
a  £20,000  prize  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
Soon  afterwards,  daring  the  night  of 
September  11th,  he  sighted  another 
large  ship.  By  his  own  rules  he 
should  have  taken  his  position  on  her 
quarter  or  under  her  stem ;  but  he 
neglected  all  precautions,  ran  along- 
side her,  and  by  a  natural  but  fatal 
blunder  hailed  her  in  French.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  language  of  the 
reply,  which  came  in  the  form  of  a 
broadside  that  wounded  twenty-eight 
men  and  half-unrigged  the  ship. 
Hutchin.son'8  evil  star  had  led  him 
to  attack  the  Antelope,  a  fifty  gun 
ship  belonging  to  the  fleet  with  which 
Hawke  was  blockading  Brest.  He  was 
neither  the  first  nor  the  last  officer 
whose  theory  was  more  cautious  than 
his  practice. 

Perhaps  the  first  and  greatest  of 
privateer  captains  was  George  Walker. 
In  daring,  determination,  and  profes- 
sional skill  he  was  the  equal  of  any 
naval  captain  of  his  day;  his  suooeaa 
as  a  cruising  commander  was  almost 
unbroken  ;  yet  the  evening  of  his  day 
of  glory  was  clouded  by  poverty.  He, 
to  whom  all  the  seas  had  been  free, 
knew  what  it  was  to  spend  years 
within  tho  walls  of  a  debtor's  prison ; 
and  after  having  fought  a  Spanish 
line-of-battleship  on  equal  terms  he 
was  indebted  to  a  friend  and  name- 
sake for  the  chance  of  earning  bis 
living  in  command  of  a  fishing-boat. 
He  was  not  deserted  by  the  friends 
who  knew  him,  though  the  skinflint 
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ovMn  whom  be  served  so  well  left 
him  to  stiu^e  in  gaoL  We  owe  it 
to  one  of  his  offioore,  who  published 

«b  Aitunyinouii  relation  of  Walkor's 
VoTAOKS  AND  CiiUtHiui  at  Dublin  in 
1762,  thai  bin  ca.r«tir  ih  bettor  known 
to  ud  tlian  that  uf  any  other  hero  of 
the  irregular  navy. 

He  began  his  adrenturous  life  in 
the  Dutch  service,  and  cruised  as  a 
lad  in  tlie  Levant  against  Greek  and 
Turkish  pirates.  In  173^  be  had  risen 
to  be  the  owner  and  commander  of 
the  DoKi  WiLiaAM,  a  ship  of  twenty 
g^ns,  carrying  a  crew  of  only  thirty- 
two  ooon.  Although  he  was  ao  bhort- 
handod  he  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  obtain  letters-of-marque  before 
sailing  for  Gibraltar  and  thence  to 
South  Carolina.  At  daybreak  o£F 
Cape  Finisterre  he  fell  in  with  a 
Spanish  privateer  of  twenty-four 
guns.  Lwa  than  half  manned  as  be 
was,  he  set  his  crew  to  work  to  rig  up 
dummy  musketeers  on  deck.  Hand- 
spikes covered  with  rags  and  remnants 
uf  clothing  made  a  warlike  show ;  the 
boatswain  piped  away  shrilly  after  tho 
u»val  fashion,  and  the  Dukr  William 
stood  on  for  her  foe,  captain  and  crew 
alike  roaring  with  laughter  at  the  dis- 
hevelled, stolid  puppets  that  manned 
the  deck.  "  Blaze  away,  lads,  and 
make  plenty  of  smoke,"  said  Walker, 
"or  we  shall  have  these  Spanish 
jokers  picking  o£F  some  of  our  wooden 
men !  "  But  the  dummies  were  men 
enough  to  overawe  the  Spaniards  and 
they  declined  the  action.  When  the 
DaKK  William  arrived  at  her  desti- 
nation Walker  found  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina  unprotected  by  a 
single  cruiser  and  harried  by  Spanish 
privateers.'     He  bad  a  perfectly  clear 

'  It  was  in  1740  that  Ooncral  Oglethorpe 
induced  the  Oovemor  of  Oaroliua  to  lend 
him  the  entire  naval  force  on  the  station, 
some  halfa-dozan  frigates  under  Oonuno- 
dot«  VlnoeTit  Pearse,  to  assist  in  his 
nniuooeasful  attempt  on  Bt.  Augustine  in 
Florida. 


oonception  of  tlie  doty  that  devolve 
upon  the  irregular  navy  in  tho  ab- 
sence of  His  Majesty's  ahips,  and  at 
once  offered  his  vessel  to  the  colonial 
government.  He  reinforced  his  ir- 
regular oonunission  by  entering  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  colonial  service,  and 
his  example  was  followed  by  ao  many 
gentlemen  "of  the  county"  that  the 
DoKK  William  went  a-cruising  with  a 
full  crew  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  men. 
For  four  months  they  served  against 
Spanish  ships  alloat  and  Spanish 
batteries  ashore.  When  the  arrival 
of  naval  reinforcements  relieved  him 
of  his  self  imposed  duty,  he  received 
the  thanks  of  Governor  Gabriel  John- 
son and  the  Assembly.  He  remained 
upon  the  station  till  1742  and  then 
sailed  for  England  in  convoy  of  a  fleet 
of  merchantmen.  They  had  a  bad 
passage ;  the  heavily  timbered  ships 
of  that  time  were  singularly  weak  in 
construction,  and  ill-fastened.  Six 
hundred  miles  west  of  Sicily  tho  | 
Ddkb  William  started  a  butt.  Night 
and  day  the  pumps  were  kept  going, 
and  all  but  two  of  the  guns  were 
thrown  overboard,  but  still  they  had 
eight  feet  of  water  in  the  hold,  and, 
do  what  they  would,  the  leak  gained 
on  them.  Walker  was  down  with 
dysentery,  and  after  throe  days  of  a 
losing  struggle  Captain  Burroughes, 
one  of  the  convoy,  took  them  off. 
Two  houitj  after  they  left  her,  tho 
ship  went  down. 

Walker  had  lost  everything  but  the 
clothes  he  wore ;  and  when  he  reached 
England  a  new  misfortune  awaited 
him.  His  agent  had  allowed  the 
insurance  to  lapse,  and  every  shilling 
he  hod  in  tho  world  had  gone  down 
with  the  Ddkb  William.  For  a  short 
time  he  had  command  of  a  Baltic 
trader ;  but  he  hod  found  his  voca- 
tion ;  he  had  tasted  the  fascination 
of  privateering,  and,  what  was  more 
to  the  purpose,  he  had  established  a 
reputation  as   a  commander,   and    in 
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1744  he  obtained  for  the  first  time 
the  command  of  a  real  private  ship 
of  war,  unencumbered  by  cargo. 
Some  gentlemen  "  of  Dartmouth  and 
London"  had  fitted  out  two  ships, 
each  of  twenty-six  guns  and  about 
a  hundred  and  thirty  men ;  one  was 
the  Mass  ;  the  other  had  been  the 
French  frigate  MjioiR,  and  now  bore 
the  name  of  Boscawen,  who  had 
captured  her  a  few  months  before. 
Walker  was  given  the  command  of 
the  Mabs. 

There  was  no  regular  naval  uniform 
at  that  time.  Such  a  thing  was  not 
even  prescribed  till  1746,  and  it  was 
not  generally  adopted  till  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  later.  All  sea-officers 
dressed  as  they  pleased  ;  Smollett  has 
left  it  on  record  that  Commodore 
Trunnion  boarded  the  "  Rbnuhut  " 
in  1747  in  a  red  jacket,  and  there 
are  many  incidents  which  suggest  that 
the  naval  preference  was  for  scarlet 
rather  than  blue.  That  self-respecting 
privateer,  Captain  George  Walker, 
probably  went  ashore  in  all  the 
glories  of  a  full-skirted  scarlet  coat, 
with  great  boot-cuSs  turned  back  to 
show  lace  ruffles,  and  a  lace  cravat 
instead  of  the  standing  collar  of  later 
days ;  for  the  rest,  a  long-flapped 
waistcoat,  scarlet  or  white,  scarlet 
knee-breeches,  silk  stockings  and 
buckled  shoes.  The  silver-hilted  cut- 
and-thrust  hanger  would  be  half- 
hidden  under  the  wide  skirts ;  his 
hair,  tied  in  a  queue  and  powdered — 
or,  it  may  have  been,  an  elaborate 
wig — was  covered  with  a  three- 
cornered  hat,  which,  like  coat  and 
waistcoat,  cufis  and  pockets,  was 
heavy  with  gold  lace.  On  the  quarter- 
deck his  dress  would  be  better  adapted 
to  withstand  wind  and  weather,  but 
so  smart  a  seaman  could  never  have 
been  slovenly.  Dress  him  how  you 
will,  in  rough  sea-cloth  or  dainty 
foppery,  he  was  eyery  inch  a  man 
and  an  officer. 


Two  days  after  sailing  from  Dart- 
mouth they  fell  in  with  a  French 
frigate  of  twenty-six  guns,  out  of 
Brest.  Walker  engaged  her,  but  the 
BoscAWKM  gave  no  assistance  and  the 
Frenchman  escaped  into  Brest  again. 
Walker  went  on  board  the  BoscAwm 
and  had  an  interview  with  her  cap- 
tain which  seems  to  have  impressed 
him,  for  he  behaved  himself  better 
afterwards.  One  December  midnight 
the  Mabjj  fell  in  with  two  big  French- 
men, the  Nkptumb,  seventy-four,  and 
Flbuson,  sixty-four.  The  Boscawsn 
was  not  then  in  company,  and  the 
Mabs,  being  foal,  sailed  badly. 
Walker  called  all  hands  aft  and  said, 
"Qentlemen,  I'm  not  so  rash  as  to 
attempt  an  engagement  with  such 
superior  force  against  me.  All  I 
ask  is— obey  orders,  and,  if  possible^ 
we'll  get  off  without  surrendering." 
They  kept  up  a  hot  fire  from  their 
stem-chasers  till  both  the  line-of- 
battle  ships  ranged  up,  one  on  each 
quarter,  and  opened  their  lower-deok 
ports.  Then  he  struck.  The  captain 
of  the  Flbubon  to  whom  he  was  sent, 
asked  him  how  he  dared  fire  on  a 
line-of-battle  ship  from  so  small  a 
vessel.  "If  you  look  at  my  com- 
mission," said  the  undaunted  privateer, 
"  you'll  see  that  I  had  as  good  a  right 
to  fight  as  you.  And  if  my  force  bad 
been  greater  I'd  have  been  more  civil 
to  you  aboard  my  ship  than  you  are 
to  me."  Six  Frenchmen  had  been 
killed.  Several  more  had  been 
wounded  by  strange  missiles,  and 
Walker  was  accused  of  loading  his 
guns  with  broken  glass.  An  enquiry 
was  held  and  it  was  found  that  an 
Irishman  at  one  of  the  after  gona, 
seeing  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
escape,  put  all  his  money,  sixteen 
shillings,  in  a  handkerchief  and 
crammed  it  in  after  the  shot.  "  If 
I  bribe  them  with  this,"  said  he^ 
"  maybe  they  won't  plunder  me." 

Walker's  mouth  most  have  watered 
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wboa  Ha  learnod  from  Uio  cApUin  of 
the  PuTORON,  who  wu  dvil  onou^ 
after  the  IrUhnuui'a  ecoentridfcj  had 
boen  oxpUined  to  him,  that  the  two 
iHg  Mhipe  were  homevardbound  from 
Miurtiniqno  with  cpocte  amoanting  to 
nearly  £4.000,000.  A  few  dajrs  later 
tliey  were  chased  by  four  BriLiah  line- 
of-battlo  Hbips,  two  of  aerenty,  and 
two  of  sixty  guofl,  under  Captain 
Saviige  Mostyn,  who  recaptured  the 
Maw  bat  did  not  attack  the  two 
Fronclunen.  Moetyn  was  brought  to 
m  court-martial  and  acquitted,  but 
hb  nover  recovered  his  reputation. 
Walkwr  was  landed  at  Cherbourg, 
and  the  day  after  he  left  her  the 
Flbcron  blew  up,  and  all  his  property 
and  hio  letters  of  credit  went  up  with 
her.  Left  penniless  for  the  second 
time  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
exchanged  almost  immediat(*ly,  and 
his  owners  appointed  him  to  the 
BoscAWEN.  This  alrip  measured  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  the  keel 
(which  would  imply  a  length  of  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  on  the 
gun-deck)  and  was  thirty-eight  feet  in 
breadth.  She  had  originally  carried 
twenty-eight  nine- pounders  on  tLe 
maindeck  ;  Walker  substituted  twelve- 
poundera  for  some  of  them,  but  these 
appeared  by  the  sequel  to  be  too 
heavy  for  the  hull.  She  carried  three 
hundred  and  fourteen  men,  and  was 
in  fact  an  exceedingly  powerful  frigate 
for  her  time.  As  usual,  there  were 
more  ships  fitting  out  than  crews  to 
man  them.  There  was  a  certain 
Captain  Tailor,  of  the  privateer 
ExBTER  which  was  completing  at 
Topsham  when  Walker  was  getting 
ready  for  sea  at  Dartmouth.  Both 
were  short  of  men  and  Tailor  tried 
to  induce  some  of  the  Bosca wen's  to 
desert  their  ship  in  order  to  join  the 
Exeter.  But  Walker's  name  was 
better  known  than  Tailor's,  and  so 
when  seventeen  of  his  people  went 
over  to  Topsham  to  return  the  visit 


they  were  able  to  a«e  such  argoxueata 
M  enabled  them  to  start    upon  the 

retom  journey  with  eighty  of  the 
Exeter's  men  in  tow.  Walker  met 
the  motley  assemblage  Uumpiog  it 
along  the  road — and  it  U  thirty  long 
miles  from  Topsham  to  I>artiDOuth. 
Somewhere  upon  the  road  (it  may 
have  been  at  Newton  Abbot)  he  pro- 
vided a  dinner  for  all  hands,  only 
stipulating  that  no  man  should  get 
drunk  "  but  come  to  their  proprietors 
sober."  During  the  festivities  he 
hired  all  the  horses  bo  could  find 
in  the  town  to  carry  them  over  the 
rest  of  the  journey ;  there  were  not 
enough  to  give  each  man  a  separate 
mount,  but  they  all  found  a  berth 
somewhere,  and  it  is  recorded  with 
pride  that  they  were  all  sober  when 
they  arrived  at  Dartmoatb,  which 
may  perhaps  have  been  due  to  the 
unaccustomed  horse-exercise.  In  those 
busy  times  it  needed  somethiog  more 
than  an  advertisement  and  a  ship- 
ping of&ce  to  obtain  a  crew  for  a 
privateer. 

The  BoBCAWBN  sailed  on  April  19fch, 
1745,  "the  most  complete  privateer 
ever  fitted  out  in  England."  On 
May  24th,  while  cruising  in  company 
vrith  the  twenty-two-gun  privateer 
Sqeerness,  a  fleet  of  eight  sail  was 
sighted  and  chased.  The  Sheersbss 
dropped  astern  ;  the  enemy  formed  in 
line  of  battle,  but  Walker  was  never- 
theless disinclined  to  believe  that  they 
were  ships  of  war.  "  If  you  give  me 
your  votes  for  leading  you  on,"  said 
he,  "  I'll  pawn  my  life  to  bring  you 
off  victorious."  Sixty  men  were  lying 
sick  below,  but  only  three  were  absent 
when  he  beat  to  quarters.  They  laid 
the  BosCAWEH  alongside  the  commo- 
dore, who  was  in  a  ship  of  twenty- 
four  guns  J  an4^  presently  fonnd 
themselves  in  hot  action  with  an 
enemy  on  each  side,  another  across 
their  bows  and  a  fourth  under  their 
stem.     Yet   this   privateer   crew    at- 
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tended  each  man  to  his  duty,  and  the 
BOBCAWEN  was  fought  as  steadily  as 
if  she  had  been  a  three-decker  with 
Hawkc  himself  on  the  quarter-deck. 
In  forty-five  minutes  the  commodore 
struck ;  not  without  reason,  for  his 
ship  went  down  ten  minutes  after- 
wards. The  rest  held  out  for  half  an 
hour  longer,  and  then  Walker  found 
himself  in  possession  of  five  prizes, 
homeward  bound  from  Martinique. 
Including  the  ship  that  had  gone  to 
the  bottom  they  carried  among  them 
ninety-ciglit  guns  and  three  hundred 
and  thirty  men,  of  whom  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  were  killed  or  drowned. 
The  BoacAWEN  had  only  one  man 
killed  and  seven  wounded, — fairly 
good  proof  of  the  proficiency  of  her 
gunners.  Walker  was  no  less  admir- 
able in  victory  than  in  defeat ;  the 
commodore  had  lost  everything,  and 
Walker  made  him  free  of  his  own 
wardrobe.  The  case  of  an  old  lady 
who  had  been  a  passenger  required 
more  delicate  treatment;  but  she 
managed  as  best  she  could  with  the 
gallant  captain's  silk  night-gowns ! 
The  voyage  home  was  enlivened  with 
musical  evenings  and  other  enter- 
tainments ;  when  they  reached  Eng- 
land he  carried  his  prisoners  to  Bath 
where  they  remained  as  his  guests 
for  two  months,  and  when  he  had 
obtained  their  release  he  provided  a 
cartel  to  e:arry  them  home.  This  very 
gentle  perfect  knight  duly  received 
the  congratulations  of  their  Lord- 
ships through  their  Secretary,  Mr. 
Corbet,  and  none  can  say  that  he  had 
not  deserved  them. 

George  Walker  thoroughly  under- 
stood how  to  deal  with  privateersmen, 
always  a  difficult  class  of  crew  to 
handle.  During  the  crowe  a  myste- 
rious legend  was  whispered  through 
the  ship.  It  was  said  that  a  French 
gunner  had  murdered  his  wife  on 
board  of  hor  while  she  was  the 
Mto^E,   and   that   the  ghost  of  the 


victim  still  haunted  the  Boscawen. 
Sober,  trustworthy  men  declared  that 
they  had  seen  the  apparition  and 
described  its  dress  and  appearance. 
The  ghostly  lady  had  not  waited  to 
be  spoken  to ;  woman-like,  she  had 
spoken  first,  and  uttered  dismal  fore- 
bodings. By  her  account  the  Bos- 
CAWKN  was  to  be  lost  three  times  over. 
The  crew  were  greatly  depressed. 
It  was  useless  to  combat  their  super- 
stitious fears,  so  Walker  adopted  a 
simpler  method.  He  found  two  other 
men,  no  lesa  sober  and  trustworthy 
than  the  first,  who  were  willing  for 
a  consideration  to  declare  that  they 
had  personated  the  phantom  ;  where- 
upon all  hands  regained  confidence 
and  became  cheerful  again.  But 
they  were  a  troublesome  set  to  deal 
with.  A  snow  was  captured,  the 
FoRTDNR  of  Hamburg  ;  she  was  be- 
yond all  doubt  a  neutral,  and  Walker 
accordingly  released  her.  The  dis- 
appointed crew  broke  out  in  mutiny, 
and  two  of  them  were  seized  by  the 
officers  and  put  in  irons.  Next  day 
Walker  mustered  all  hands,  read  to 
them  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of 
1674  relating  to  neutral  ships,  and 
furnished  his  insubordinate  crew  with 
copies  to  be  studied  at  leisure.  This 
treatment  too  was  successful. 

The  BosoAWEN  had  never  been  a 
strong  ship,  and  she  was  only  iron- 
fastened  ;  the  thirty-two  hundred- 
weight twelve-pounders  racked  her  to 
pieces,  and  she  became  so  leaky  on 
the  voyage  home  that  the  people  were 
worn  out  with  labour  at  the  pumps. 
Walker  remained  on  deck  for  seven 
days ;  but  the  crew  lost  heart  and 
the  leaks  gained  on  them.  When  the 
weather  was  at  its  worst  and  their 
hopes  lowest,  Walker  suddenly  hailed 
for  a  sail  in  sight,  and  bade  the 
drummer  beat  to  quarters.  The  worn- 
out  crew  turned  on  him  in  despair. 
"  Are  we  going  to  engage  like  this  t  ** 
demanded  some  of  the  more  faint- 
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litiarted.  Tho  hiiggard  CAptun  f»oed 
hi*  dinhoarlantid  crew.  "  Yen  !  "  ho 
roared  ut  ihom,  huskily.  "  You're 
going  to  figlit  your  worsL  enemy — 
yoar  own  foar  I  l>o  you  expect  me 
to  Mvo  the  ship  by  mysolfi  Turn 
to,  and  do  your  duty  t "  They 
maoaged  to  keep  her  afloat  tilt  Walker 
beached  her  at  St.  Ivesi  with  the  toss 
of  four  men  only.  Every  one  knew 
that  but  for  Walker's  seam&UMliip  and 
determination  the  Boscawsn  would 
have  foundered  with  all  hands. 

He  hod  not  long  to  wait  for  another 
command.  LaIo  in  1745  Captain 
Jamea  Talbot  and  the  "  Royal  Family  " 
privateers  hod  returned  to  England 
and  the  owners  had  shared  £700,000 
among  them.  They  were  eager  for 
another  venture,  but  Talbot  was  now 
a  rich  man  and  had  no  mind  to  go 
to  sea  again.  The  command  of  the 
KiHQ  Qborob  and  the  squadron  was 
offered  to  Walker ;  tlie  ships  were 
fitted  out  at  Bristol  under  his  own 
eye,  and  the  squadron  was  increased 
(ill  it  consisted  of  the  Kinq  Georue, 
Captain  and  Commodore  Walker,  of 
thirty-two  guna  and  three  hundred 
men  ;  the  Prinoe  Frkderick,  Captain 
Hugh  Bromedge,  of  twenty-six  guna 
and  two  hundred  and  sixty  men  ;  the 
DoKB,  Captain  Edward  Dottin,  of 
twenty  guns  and  two  hundred  and 
sixty  men ;  and  the  Princess  Ahklia, 
Captain  Robert  Denham,  of  twenty- 
four  guns  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men;  in  all,  one  hundred  and  two 
guns  and  nine  hundred  and  seventy 
men.  Bristol  was  as  busy  as  a  royal 
dockyard,  and  the  "  Royal  Family " 
had  no  need  to  advertise  for  seamen ; 
they  could  pick  and  choose  among  a 
crowd  of  eager  applicants. 

The  cruise  began  badly.  The 
Prince  Frkdbriok  was  put  on  shore 
in  the  Bristol  Channel  by  her  pilot, 
and  had  to  go  back  for  repairs.  A 
man  in  the  Ddkb  murdered  one  of 
his   shipmates  and   the  assassin  and 


two  witnesaei  were  seni  back  to 
Bristol.  The  murderer  waa  hanged, 
the  Prjmcb  Frkokriok  was  left  in 
dry  dock,  and  the  squadron  sailed 
without  them.  Off  Scilly  they  were 
chased  by  three  French  lino-of-battle 
ships,  and  when  night  came  Walker 
played  the  time  honoured  trick  of 
rigging  a  spar  in  a  tub  and  setting  it 
adrift  with  a  lantern  on  the  top  of 
it;  then  he  steered  an  altered  course 
with  all  lights  out,  while  the  French- 
men continued  in  chase  of  his  tub. 
They  met  the  West  Indian  and  New- 
foundland trade  under  convoy  of 
H.M.iS.  Rtb  and  Milpobo,  and  gave 
them  warning  of  the  French  ships; 
and  the  King's  ships  and  the  "  Royal 
Family"  punctiliously  saluted  one 
another  before  parting.  The  Pbincb 
Frederick  rejoined  at  the  Azores, 
and  soon  after  they  captured  the 
BoBN  CoKSEiJO,  a  Spanish  register 
ship  sailing  from  Cadiz  to  Buenos 
Ay  res  with  a  cargo  worth  £60,000 
and  a  number  of  lady-pasaeugers. 
Walker  agreed  to  accept  ransom  for 
the  ship  and  cargo  and  took  her  into 
Lisbon.  All  hands  seem  to  have 
been  delighted  when  the  Spanish 
ladies  offered  Walker  heavy  bribes  of 
their  jewellery  to  purchase  "  civil 
treatment,"  bribes  which  were  cour- 
teously declined,  inasmuch  as  the 
articles  of  tho  squadron  forbade  them 
to  make  prize  of  "clothes,  personal 
ornaments,  watches,  rings,  swords,  or 
private  property  of  any  kind."  Not 
long  afterwards,  in  February,  1747, 
they  chased  and  captured  another 
register  ship,  the  Ninfa,  and,  by  a 
curious  coincidence,  a  number  of  their 
former  prisoners  in  the  Bobn  Cok- 
SBIJO  had  taken  passage  in  her  and 
fell  a  second  time  into  their  hands. 
The  whole  cruise  lasted  eight  months  ; 
not  one  man  of  the  squadron  was 
lost;  and  the  prizes  taken  sold  for 
more  than  £220,000. 

The    "Royal   Family"   was    again 
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reinforced  for  the  next  cruise.  Dottin 
shifted  into  the  Pbinoc  Frbdkbick, 
Denham  into  the  Duke  ;  Andrew 
Biddle  commanded  the  Princbbs 
Amelia,  Francis  Davidson  the  Pbikcb 
Georgk,  Frederick  Hamilton  the 
Prince  Edward.  Regardless  of 
superstitions  Walker  sailed  on  a 
Friday,  July  10th,  1747.  His  new 
cruising  ground  was  between  Cape 
St.  Mary  on  the  coast  of  Portugal 
and  Cape  Cantin  in  Morocco,  cover- 
ing both  sides  of  the  Straits  and 
Cadiz.  Three  days  after  sailing  on 
that  ill-omened  Friday  misfortune 
overtook  them,  and  the  croakers  were 
justified.  On  Monday,  in  a  heavy 
sea,  the  Prince  Edward  went  down 
suddenly,  stem  first,  lost  by  a  very 
strange  and  unusual  accident.  By 
the  working  of  the  ship  the  mainmast 
slipped  out  of  the  mast-step  and 
knocked  a  hole  through  the  bottom. 
Only  Hamilton  and  two  seamen  were 
rescued.  In  October  they  watered  in 
Lagos  Bay.  The  Prince  Frederick 
filled  her  casks  first,  and  standing  out 
of  the  bay  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing sighted  a  large  ship  to  the  south- 
ward steering  northerly  towards  Cape 
St.  Vincent.  The  wind  was  from  the 
north-east,  and  very  light.  Walker, 
already  under  way  in  the  KiNa 
George,  threw  out  the  signal  to 
chase  ;  the  Prince  Frederick  edged 
to  the  southward  to  cut  off  her  retreat 
to  leeward,  while  the  Kino  Qeorgb 
headed  to  cross  her  bows.  As  she 
drew  nearer  her  appearance  grew 
more  and  more  formidable.  Walker 
despatched  a  small  settee  tender  to 
hurry  up  the  Princess  Amelia,  which 
was  still  at  anchor,  and  the  Princb 
George  and  the  Duke  which  had 
misread  the  signal  to  chase  and  were 
hove  to.  Presently  the  big  stranger 
altered  her  course  to  the  westward  to 
avoid  being  caught  between  the  Kino 
George  and  the  Pbincb  Frederick. 
For  five  hours  the  slow  pursuit  went 


on,  the  wind  growing  gradoaUy 
lighter.  About  noon  the  last  faint 
drain  of  it  brought  the  King  Gbobqb 
within  gun-shot  distance.  Then  it 
fell  flat  calm,  and  the  two  ships  lay 
with  their  heads  all  round  the  com- 
pass, while  the  Prince  Frbdbbiok 
was  becalmed  to  the  southward  and 
the  rest  were  out  of  sight.  The  big 
stranger  hoisted  her  colours,  but 
there  was  no  breath  of  wind,  and 
they  hung  from  the  mizen  peak,  limp 
and  undecipherable.  Spanish  or  Por- 
tuguese, friend  or  enemy,  no  one  could 
distinguish.  Walker  had  information 
of  some  homeward  bound  Spanish 
Indiamen  of  great  value ;  none  that 
he  could  hear  of  was  more  than  a 
fifty-four  gun  ship.  Even  so,  she 
was  a  handful ;  but  presently,  in  lazy 
disdain,  she  opened  her  ports  and  ran 
out  her  guns.  A  seventy-four,  no 
less !  For  a  still  half-hour  she  lay 
shimmering  in  the  sun  with  her  two 
tiers,  both  of  twenty-four  pounders, 
Spanish  fashion,  reflected  in  the  water 
under  her.  She  was  the  Globioso; 
Walker  did  not  know  that  three 
months  before  she  had  beaten  off  the 
Wabwick,  a  sixty-four  gun  ship  ;  and 
that  the  Oxford  of  fifty  guns,  the 
Shoreham  and  the  Lark,  both  of 
twenty-four,  sailing  in  company,  had 
let  her  alone  as  too  big  for  them  to 
tackle.  From  the  course  she  was 
steering  he  took  it  for  grabted  that 
whatever  she  carried  was  still  on 
board,  and,  big  or  little,  he  had  no 
mind  to  let  her  carry  it  into  a 
Spanish  port. 

When  the  Qlorioso  had  >llowed 
the  little  ship  to  count  every  gun  and 
reckon  up  what  poor  chances  she  had 
of  silencing  them,  she  hauled  in  her 
guns  and  dropped  her  ports,  never 
dreaming  that  she  would  yet  be  com- 
pelled to  open  them  again  in  self- 
defence.  Walker  was  a  born  leader  of 
men,  and  here  was  proof  of  it;  he 
inspired  his  oflSioers  and  men  with  a 
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lUkring  aa  rtxddflR,  •  courage  as  stead- 
fasl,  OK  hu  own.  He  called  a  coanoil 
OQ  the  qturter-dtsck.  All  were  of 
opinioo  tkftt  die  cAiried  treasure ;  that 
■he  alao  carried  gyin»  was  a  seooDdary 
oooaidemtion,  aiid  Uieir  unanunous 
vote  wa.s  to  attack.  At  five  in  the 
afteraoou  a  light  bree/.e  ruffled  the 
water  aud  the  Spaniard  shaped  her 
ooante  for  8t.  Vinoont.  They  were 
ocmfimied  in  their  opinion  that  she 
was  a  treaaure-ahip,  trjring  to  reach 
the  protection  of  the  batteries  there  ; 
and  without  more  ado  George  Walker 
took  his  ship  alongside  her,  and  hailed 
in  Portuguese.  There  was  no  answer. 
He  hailed  again  in  English,  and  was 
answered  in  the  same  language: 
"  What  was  his  ship  I  "  "  The  King 
Okobqb."  Up  went  the  ports  again  ; 
the  guns  ran  oat ;  and  with  a  blaze 
and  a  roar  the  heavy  broadside  crashed 
into  the  Kiho  Okobgr.  Two  of  her 
guns  were  dismounted,  and  the  main- 
topsail-yard  hung  in  fragments,  but 
the  broadside  was  returned  ;  it  was 
then  eight  o'clock  and  quite  dark,  and 
(or  three  mortal  hours  the  fight  went 
on,  the  big  ship  and  the  little  one 
standing  in  to  the  land  side  by  side. 
There  is  no  instance  of  any  single 
frigate,  belonging  to  any  service, 
deliberately  engaging  a  line-of-battle 
ship  in  close  action  on  equal  terms, 
save  this ;  and  it  was  left  to  Greorge 
Walker  the  privateer  to  establish  a 
unique  record. 

After  the  first  broadside  the  Span- 
ish gunners  fired  as  fast  as  they 
could,  but  each  gun  was  served  inde- 
pendently. There  would  be  a  salvo 
of  five  or  six  at  once ;  then  single 
guns  one  after  another ;  while  the 
well-drilled  gunners  of  the  Kino 
Qbobgb  sent  in  their  broadsides 
"  neatly  and  regularly,  the  last  as 
good  and  as  steady  as  the  first."  The 
whole  ship  worked  like  a  machine. 
Andrew  Riddle's  brother  James  was 
"  captain  of   marines  "  and  kept  up 


a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  ;  three  times 
over  bis  men  bad  to  change  Uieir 
heated  muskets,  while  the  captain 
fought  the  ship  with  his  own  isinut- 
able  coolness  and  composure.  As 
they  neared  the  shore  the  Castle  on 
Cape  8t.  Vincent  opened  fire;  the 
KiSQ  Qeoroe  was  terribly  mauled. 
Every  brace  was  cut  through,  all 
three  masts  were  damaged  ;  the  ship 
was  unmanageable  and  the  hull  was 
shot  through  and  through,  yet  she 
had  only  sixteen  men  hit;  most  of 
the  Olorioso's  shot  passed  over  her. 
At  half-past  ten  the  Pbincb  Fbrdb- 
BiCK  came  up  on  the  Spaniard's 
larboard  qoartor  and  opened  fire ;  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  the  Gloriobo 
made  sail  out  of  action.  The  King 
Geobqs  was  unable  to  follow,  and 
Walker  dared  not  send  the  FaiNOB 
Fbedebick  in  chase  lest  his  own  ship 
should  sink  under  him ;  but  shot- 
holes  were  plugged  and  rigging 
knotted  or  spliced,  and  at  the  dawn 
the  two  Princes  and  the  DUKE  were 
despatched  in  chase. 

Above  the  horizon  to  the  east  there 
rose  the  topsails  of  a  large  ship.  The 
Russell,  of  eighty  guns,  Captain 
Matthew  Buckle,  was  on  her  way 
home  from  tho  Mediterranean,  with 
only  half  a  crew  and  many  of  them 
sick.  Walker  despatched  his  settee 
with  a  letter  to  her  captain,  informing 
him  that  the  squadron  in  sight  to  the 
westwaid  was  his  "  Royal  Family  "  in 
pursuit  of  a  Spanish  seventy-four 
which  would  be  an  easy  conquest  for 
the  Russell.  Buckle  returned  com- 
pliments and  thanks  and  stood  on 
after  the  Spaniard.  Walker  kept 
an  anxious  eye  on  the  fortunes  of  his 
squadron.  He  saw  the  leading  ship 
had  got  alongside  the  chose,  and  was 
in  hot  action.  Suddenly  a  huge 
cloud  of  smoke  burst  from  her  ;  when 
it  slowly  rose  and  drifted  away  the 
Spaniard  was  still  there,  but  her 
antagonist  had  disappeared.     Walker 
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turned  to  his  officers.  "If  we  have 
tears,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  we  may 
shed  them  now,  for  our  friends  are 
gone  I"  As  he  spoke  an  explosion 
shook  his  own  ship  from  stem  to 
stern.  His  "  marines "  had  piled 
muskets  and  cartridge-boxes  on  the 
quarter-deck  gratings  while  they 
assisted  to  repair  the  rigging,  and 
a  kick  to  a  loaded  musket  had  ignited 
the  whole  pile.  The  after  sails  took 
fire,  and  the  crew,  who  had  fought  so 
steadily  through  the  action  were  wild 
with  panic.  Walker,  Riddle,  and  the 
chaplain  (whose  name  is  not  given) 
extinguished  the  fire  and  restored 
order. 

The  ship  that  they  had  seen  go 
up  in  a  cloud  of  powder-smoke  was 
not  the  Princb  Fkkde»ick,  but  the 
Dabtmodth,  a  fifty-gun  ship  which 
had  been  attracted  by  the  sound  of 
the  heavy  firing  of  the  night  before. 
Of  her  crew  of  three  hundred  only 
Lieutenant  O'Brien  and  sixteen  sea- 
men escaped.  The  Glorioso  was 
still  full  of  fight,  and  when  the 
Russell  at  length  brought  her  to 
action  she  gave  the  half-manned 
eighty  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  For 
five  hours  she  defended  herself  most 
gallantly;  but  at  length  her  main- 
topmast  went  over  the  side  and  the 
Spanish  colours  came  down. 

Lieutenant  O'Brien  and  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  Dartmouth  were  picked 
up  by  the  boats  of  the  Prdice 
Frederick.  When  the  scorched  and 
half-drowned  lieutenant  came  up  the 
side  he  politely  saluted  Captain 
Dottin,  and  excused  himself  for  com- 
ing on  board  a  strange  ship  in  such 
a  pickle,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
left  his  own  ship  in  such  a  hurry  that 
he  had  no  time  to  change  his  dress. 
When  the  Kikq  Oeorqb  was  once 
more  a  manageable  ship,  she  brought 
to  near  the  scene  of  the  action,  and 
Walker  and  Kiddle  went  on  board  the 
BussBLL.     Captain    Buckle    received 


them  on  the  quarter-deck  and  intro- 
duced them  to  the  captain  of  the 
Gloriobo,  who  greeted  them  with 
the  chivalrous  courtesy  of  a  Spaniard. 
"Sir,"  said  he  to  Walker,  "I  owe 
to  you  the  death  of  my  son ;  but 
that  was  the  fortune  of  war,  not  your 
fault.  I  am  sorry  that  you  have  no 
better  reward  than  empty  glory. 
My  ship  carried  nothing  but  guns  ; 
all  the  treasure  was  landed  at  the 
Groyne  before  we  met."  Three 
miUiona  of  treasure  had  been  landed 
at  Ferrol  !  The  blow  was  utterly 
unexpected  ;  but  the  great  privateer 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  There 
was  no  trace  of  disappointment 
in  his  courteous  expression  of  satis- 
faction that  so  brave  a  commander 
had  escaped  unhurt  from  the  action 
he  had  fought  so  well  :  and  then  he 
returned  with  unmoved  serenity  to 
break  the  news  to  his  squadron.  The 
whole  fieet  put  into  Lisbon  with  their 
unremunerative  prize,  and  there 
Lieutenant  O'Brien,  who  was  under 
the  care  of  the  surgeon  of  the  ^inu 
Qkoboe,  was  invited  to  go  on  board 
one  of  His  Majesty's  ships  then  in 
harbour,  but  he  declared  that  ho 
prefen-ed  to  remain  where  he  was 
unless  they  were  going  to  make  him 
a  captain  at  once,  for  "Captain 
Walker  had  spoiled  him  for  anything 
else." 

Tlie  managing  owner  of  the  "  Royal 
Family"  (apparently  Mr.  Casamajor) 
came  to  lisbon  and  gave  Walker 
"a  very  uncouth  welcome"  for  ven- 
turing their  ship  against  a  line-of- 
battle  ship ;  but  that  was  more  than 
he  could  put  up  with.  "  Had  the 
treasm-e  been  aboard  as  I  expected," 
said  he,  "  your  compliment  would 
have  been  other  ways.  Had  we  let 
her  escape  with  that  treasure  aboard, 
what  would  you  have  said  1 "  Ho 
was  fated  to  have  another  difference 
with  this  man  before  they  separated. 
Casamajor  had  arranged  the  ransom 
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for  the  BoKM  Consbijo,  and  in  the 
ariiolaa  which  he  had  signed  there 
was  a  clause  undertaking  that 
Wmlkor  nhould  give  her  convoy  aa 
far  an  the  Canary  Isles.  Walker 
very  properly  refused  to  give  pro- 
teatiun  tu  the  King's  enemies,  and 
the  nMult  was  a  quarrel.  The 
question  was  referred  to  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Koenc,  the  British  minister, 
whn  appnivod  of  Walker's  action  and 
administered  a  sharp  reprimand  to 
the  managing  owner. 

That  quiirrel  cost  Walker  dear. 
Peace  was  signeti  in  1748,  and,  his 
occupation  being  gone,  he  busied 
himself  in  an  endeavour  to  organise 
a  "  General  British  fishery,"  and  with 
that  object  visited  the  coasts  of 
Scotland  and  Norway,  taking  sound- 
ings and  making  charts ;  but  the 
accounts  of  his  cruises  had  been  ill- 
kept,  and  his  owners  began  to  be 
troublesome.  Privateers  had  multi- 
plied and  the  enemy's  trade  had 
decreased  since  Talbot's  time ;  the 
reapers  were  many  and  the  crop  was 
scanty,  yet  the  "  Royal  Family " 
while  under  his  command  had 
garnered  £400,000.  The  worst 
accusation  that  his  enemies  could 
bring  against  him  was  that  of 
extravagance  in  making  advances  to 
ofiScers  and  men  while  abroad ;  but 
the  honest  tradesmen  who  had  fitted 
out  the  "  Royal  Family  "  had  neither 
forgotten  nor  forgiven  the  sturdy 
independence  of  their  fighting  com- 
modore. George  Walker  had  regarded 
himself  as  an  officer  of  irregulars, 
bearing  the  King's  licence,  if  not  his 
cnmmis-sion,  to  harass  the  enemy's 
communications  and  make  prize  of 
hi<  commerce  wlierever  he  found  it. 
What  hLa  owners  saw  was  their  own 
paid  servant,  who  owed  no  duty 
to  any  but  themselves,  and  whose 
sole  business  was  t«i  obey  their  orders 
and  earn  their  dividends.     There  was 


a  dispute  as  to  a  sum  of  ^5,000 
which  Walker  was  held  liabl«  ;  wl 
over     money     he     had     saved 
swallowed   np  in  legal  expenses, 
in  1756,  just  as  the  Seven  Yeara'  Wa 
was  beginning,  he  was  imprisoned  fo 
debt.     No   one   knows   exactly    hoi 
long  be  remained  in  hopeless  bondi 
but     he    was    still    there     in     1763J 
When    the   Seven    Years'    War 
passed     and    over   he    was    rel< 
utterly   penniless  ;    he   was   indebt 
to  a  friend  and  namesake,  who  hi 
had  no  share  in  his  prosperity,  for 
refuge   in    the   day    of   his    diBtressj 
and    George    Walker,    the    equal 
any  officer  of  the  Hoyal  Navy  of 
day,  was  thankful   to  obtain  the  coa 
mand    of    a    fishing    boat,    to    or 
against    the    cod     and     ling    in    ih<| 
northern  seas.     He  died  in  1777. 

He  was  the  very  type  and  patt 
of  the  reckless,  generous,  extravag 
sailor  of    romantic   drama,    the    he 
of  song  and  story,   the    idol    of    tt 
little  island  that  only  exists  by 
of   such  as  he.     What  more  natur 
than  that  he  should  end  his  meteori*) 
career  in  a  debtors'  prison  or  a  Nort 
Sea  fishing  smack  f     Of  all  those  fo 
whom  he  had  made  money,  or    wit 
whom    he    had    spent    it,    of   all   tl 
men  whom  he  had  led  in  action   at 
in  weather   fair  and  foul,   there  wa 
none  to  remember  him  save  the  f riei 
who  chronicled  his  exploits  and   th^ 
namesake  who  found  him  the  mt 
of  livelihood.     That  was  the  fate 
most    of    the    privateers.      Not 
them    the    thanks   of    Parliament 
the   glories    of    Westminster    AbbeyJ 
Yet  in  the  evil  days  when  our   Nai 
was  at  its  worst,  hide  bound  by  tb^ 
tradition    of     Fighting     lustructior 
that  had  long  ceased   to  be   fightii 
tactics,  they  served  their  counti-y  well 
and  struck  hard  to  win  and  hold  h€ 
sea-dominion  against  all  tlie  world. 
W.  J.  Fletcher. 


Price  One  ShUling  Monthly ;  Half  Y« 


BORD'S  PIANOS 


96  per  oent.  Dtooonnt   to| 
Oma,  01 


or  11$.  td.  p«r  raontii 
(aaoond-haod,   10*.  6dL    par' 
month),  on  (be  Thc«a  Ymn' 
System.  —    Lists    froe    ot 
0.  STIIiBS  ft  Co.,  74  a^nd  76,  Southampton  Row,  London,  W.O. 

PUMOS  SXCHAKOBD. 


BEGHSTEIN  PIANOS 

System, atad- 

rantAgeouii  prico.<i  and  terms. — Lints  and  p&rtloulan  (tm  of  OHAS.  STILES  ft  Co.,  71  and 
70,  Soathamptoo  Row,  London,  W.O. 


floent  PtuuM  ' 
for  hire  on  th* 
Three  Tean' 


QOLO  MEOAL  AWAROCO-HsAlth   Exhibition,    London. 

Benger's  Food 

For  INFANTS,  INfALlDS  and  The  AGED.    Host  Dellcioas,  NatriUve  and  Digestible. 


Thf  Ijfnai  draeribot  It  M  "  Mr.  Benger"*  aiJinir- 
*ble  |irep*rmUoa," 


Tilt  Pritia^  ^f^'iir•t^  Jounutl  i»vi—"  Oetii/^rt'B  Pond 
hUB  t>y  U»  eJCfljBiiPB  eitUbllahed  o  rciJiiUitloo  erf  It* 
own." 


Kot  only  Infants,  but  Invali^B  and  porsonfi  with  delicate  or  impaired  digestion,  can 
enjoy  Bekoer'b  Food.     It  is  delicious,  highly  nutritive,  and  moat  easily  digested. 

BENGER'S   FOOD  is  sold  in  Tins  bij  Chemists,  dc,  everywhere. 


ROYAL   EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

INCORPORATED    A.D.    1790. 

For  FIRE.  LIFE.  SEA.  ACCIDENTS  &  EMPLOYERS'  LIABILiJY^ 


Head  OfBoe: 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE, 

B.C. 


FUNDS  IN  HAND 


£4,900,000. 


New  and  Special  Concessions 


West  End  Offloe: 

29,    PALL     MALL. 

S.W. 


CLAIMS   PAID 


£41,000,000. 


to  Private  Hoase  Insarers. 

Oovernor :  HEMBT  P.  TIARK8,  Esq.    8nb-6overnor :  Sir  NEVILE  LDBBOCK,  K.C.1L0 
Depaty-GoTernor :  C.  SEYMOUR  GRENFELL,  Esq. 

DIRECTORS: 
BIr  W.  Dunn,  Bart.,  M.P. 
C.  E.  Green,  Esq. 
Capt.  Philip  Oreen. 

C.  E.  Hambro,  Eiq.,  H.P.' 
T.  F.  Knowlei,  Etq. 
O,  t.  Malcolmion,  Esq. 
H.  0.  MegBW,  Eiq. 

D.  Melnertzha^AD,  Esq. 


Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Addlngton. 
R.  Barclay,  Esq. 
Edward  Clifton  Brown,  E>q. 
Walter  Bpcncor  H.  Borni.  Btq, 
R.  F.  Cavendish.  Eiq.,  H.P. 
B.  H.  Cunard.  Esq, 
E.  J.  Oaniell,  Eiq. 
BIr  A.  Dent,  k.O.il.0. 


W.  R.  Hoborly,  Ktq, 
H.  Morley,  E<q. 
Spencer  i.  Portal,  E(q. 
W.  0.  Bathbone,  Kaq. 
Rt.  Hon.  a  T.  RItOhle,  mjP, 
John  Robartt,  Esq. 
V.  H.  Smith.  Esq. 
Capt.  BIr  0.  R.  Vrryan,  KJCMJH, 
W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretayy. 


^K^^ 


./ 


"THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR. 

••  Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 
"  When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 

'•  Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations.' 
"  That  is  known  aa  the  children's  hour." 

LotigfiUcna. 


As  night  approaches,  the 
children,  forgetful  of  their 
weariness,  listen  to  the  fire- 
side story,  but  ihe  parents 
remember  that  weary  bodies 
also  need  healthful  and 
refreshing  food.  A  little 
"somethmg  to  eat"  and 
a  Cup  of 

van  Ijouten'^  (2pcoa 

make  a  pleasant  close  to  a 
busy  day. 

The  children  like  it  and  thrive  on  it, 

for  it  IS  as  delightful  to  the  taste  as  it 

IS  beneficial  to  health. 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  GO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Messrs.  SMITH,  ELDER   &  CO.  have   pleasure   in  announcing  the  Publication, 
of  A  COLLECTED  EDITION  OF 

A    CONAN    DOYLE'S    NOVELS. 

IN    TWELVE    VOLUMES. 

■With  an  Introductory  Preface  and  Two  Photogravure  Illustrations  to  each  volume. 

Lat'^ie  CroMri)  8vo,  Gs.  ench    net. 
This  edition  of  SIR  A,  CONAN    DOYLE'S    Novels    is   limited  to   1,000  sets,  the 
first  volume  of  each  set  being  signed  and  numbered,  and  the  volumes  are  not 

sold  separately. 


•.♦  KoImm*  ;.  Jfl  II'.  nf  Utad^;  yvlumu  f.  to  VIII.  u-ill  I*  pvtiHihttI  <-n  Octo'w  IWA;  «n</ 
I'otum^f  IX.  It  XII.  in   Saiimbrr  \iUk, 

PROSPECTUS     POST     FREE     ON     APPLICATION, 
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THE     LIFE     OF    VOLTAIRE.    By  S.  G.  Ta^lentyke,  AutJior  of 

"  Tbe  Women  of  tlio  .SqI.vhs."  Autlior  with  Hkshy  Setos  Mgbbimin  of  "  The  Money- 
spinner  and  other  Character  Noles.''     With  2  Photogravures  and  16  Ualf-Toue  Block' 
2  vols,  large  crowu  8vrj,  21s,  [Imniediatelyi 

*.*  A  life  of  VoUaire  for  the  general  reader.     The  only  complete  biography  of  Voltai 
iu  Engliith.     With  striking  illustrntiona, 

TWELVE      YEARS     IN      A     MONASTERY.        By     Josem 

.McC^liii!,  Aulhor  of  "  I'eter  Abelard,"  "  Life  iu  u  Jloderii  MonaBterv,"  &c.     NEW^ 
REVISED  and  CHKAPKR  EDITION.    Crown  8vo,  3d.  6d.  net.         '  [Chi  OcIuIkt 

AN     AGNOSTIC'S    APOLOGY.     By  Sir  Leslie  BTEfHiiN,   K.C.Bj 

NEW  AND  CHEAl'KK  KDITJON.     Large  crowu  8vo,  7s.  Cd.  [On  October 

Mr.   Seton   Merriman's   Neiv    Novel. 

AOADEMT.    "A  vigorous  and  stirring  book." 

Crown  8vo,  68. 


"  Barlasch  is  a  Masterpiece." 

WORLD. 


SECOND  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY, 

BARLASCH  ..„__ 

OF    THE  ^ 

"Stirring,  straightforward,   thoroughly  ^\    I    I     A     ^3    ^^ 

readable."- OUTLOOK.  VJI    Ik/   M   It    L/ . 


By     HENRY    SETON     MBRSIMAN. 


Neiv   Novel   by   Mrs.   Fuller   Maitland. 

At  all  Booksellers  sad  Libraries.    Crown  8vo,  Gs. 

PRIORS    ROOTHING. 

By     Mrs.     FULLER     MAITLAND. 

Autli«f(^/"  i'ao**  f""*  ""  ""«  iJiHiil' «/  lltthia  Hardaint, '  Author  it-ith  .Sir  t'ftderiek  folltnk  of  "  Th^ 

KtchiHghain  LeUtrt." 

London:    SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15,  Watebloo  Place,  S.W. 
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WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS' 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


WILLIAM    WETHORB    STORY    AND    HIS     FRIENDS. 

From  Letters,  Diaries,  and  liecollections.    By  Henby  James.     With  2  Portraits. 
In  '2  vols.    Post  8vo,  24g.  net.  [October  1. 

WILLIAM      MAKEPEACE      THACKERAY.       By    Charles 

Whiblby.    New  Volume — Modern  English  Writers.    Crown  8vo,  28.  6d.     [Ready. 

THE  BAYARD  OF  INDIA  :  a  Life  of  General  Sir  Jamea  Outram, 
Bart,  G.C.B.  By  Captain  L.  J.  Tbottee,  Author  of  "  Hodson  of  Hodson's  Horse," 
Ac,  &c.     With  Portraits.    Demy  8vo.,  16s.  net.  [October  20. 

PRACTICAL  NURSING.  By  Isla  Stewabt,  Matron  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  London  ;  and  Herbert  E.  Cuff,  M.D.,  P.R.C.S.,  Medical 
Superintendent,  North-Eastern  Fever  Hospital,  Tottenham,  London. 

Vol.  II.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net.  [October  1. 

Vol.    I.     Third  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

PERSONALIA  :  Political,  Social,  and  Various.  By  "  Sigma."  Crown 
Kvo,  69.  net.  [October  6. 

PERIODS    OF    EUROPEAN    LITERATURE. 

Edited  by  Professor  Saintsbuby. 
NEW    VOLUME. 

THE    DARK   AGES.     By  Professor  W.  P.  Kek.     Crown  8vo,  58.  net. 

[In  the  Press, 

A   NEW   THEORY   OF   EVOLUTION.     By  James  W.  Bakclay, 

formerly  M.  P.  for  Forfarshire.     Crown  8vo.  iReady. 


NEW    NOVELS. 

KATHERINE   FRENSHAM.     By  Beatrice  Harkaden,  Author  of 

"  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night,"  Ac.     Crown  8vo,  Cs.  [October. 

OUR    LADY'S    INN.      By  J.    Storer    Clouston,   Author  of   "The 
Lunatic  at  Large,"  Ac.     Crown  8vo,  Gs.  [Ready. 

THE    BOY    GALLOPER.      By   the  Author  of   "On   the   Heels  of 

Do  Wet."     With  6  Full-page  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  68.  [October  20. 

FOR     THE     WHITE     ROSE.       By    Wymond    Carey,    Author    of 

"  Monsieur  Martin."     Crown  8vo,  Gs.  .  [October  1. 

BARBARA   WINSLOW  :     REBEL.     By  Beth  Ellis,  Author  of 

"  An  English  Girl's  First  Impressions  of  Burmah."    Crown  8vo,  Gs.  [Ready. 

THE   YOUNG   GERANDE  :    an  Episode  in  the  Career  of  the  Right 
lion.  Marcus  Gcrande.     By  PjDmund  White.    Crown  8vo,  Gs.  [In  the  Preat. 

WILLIAM    BLACKWOOD   .t   SONS,   Edinburgh    and  London. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.' 

NEW    BOOKS. 


8^ 


FROM  THE  GREAT  LAKES  TO  THE  WIDE  WEST.  Impreasions  of 
a  Tour  between  Toronto  and  the  Pacific.  By  Bbbnabd  MoEvoy.  Witb 
90  Illuatrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  68.  net. 


NEW    BOYS'      BOOK. 

THE  WILL  OF  AN  ECCENTRIC.     By  Julkb  Veunk.     Illustrated.     Nei 
and  Cheaper  Edition.     2b.  6d. 


Additions  to  Low's  Half-crown  Novels. 

A  HIDDEN  FOE.     By  G.  \.  Hbnty.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Illus- 
trated.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

COLONIAL  BORN.     By  G.  Fibth  Scott.     Illusltabed.      New  and  Cheaper^ 

Edition.     Cloth,  28.  6d. 

THE   BLESSING   OF   ESAU.      By   Frank   Savilb.      New  and  Cheai 

Edition.     Cloth,  -Js.  6d. 


Low's  Popular  Sixpenny  Copyright  Books. 


By  Field-Marshal  Earl  Robbrts,  V.C, 


THE  RISE  OF   WELLINGTON 

With  Pictorial  Cover. 

THE  MAS8ARENE8.     By  Ouida.     With  Pictorial  Cover. 

LORNA  DOONE.     By  R.  D.  Blackmork.     With  Pictorial  Cover. 

SPRINQHAYEN  :  A  Tale  of  the  Great  War,    By  R.  D.  Blackmore 

CBADOCK  NOWELL  :  A  Tale  of  the  New  Foi>est.     By  B.  D.  Blackmobu^ 

MACLEOD  OF  DARE.     By  William  Black. 

IN  SILK  ATTIRE.     By  Wllliam  Bla^k. 

8HAND0N  BELLS.     By  William  Black. 

ADVENTURES  OF  A  PHAETON      By  William  Black. 

THREE  RECRUITS.     By  .Iosei  h  Haiton. 

JACK  ARCHER  :  A  Tale  of  the  Crimea.     By  G.  A.  Kknty. 

WITH  AXE  AND  RIFLE.    By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston. 

THE  HONOUR  OF  SAYELLI.     By  S.  Levett- Yeats. 

MESSAGES  TO  THE  MULTITUDE.     By  C.  H.  Spukoeon. 

CHRISTOWELL:  A  Dartmoor  Tale.     By  R.  I).  Blackmokb. 

ALICE  LORRAINE  :  A  Tale  of  the  South  Downs.     By  R.  D.  Blackbiobe. 

MARY  ANERLEY  :    A  Yorkshire  Tale.     By  R.  H.  Blackmohe. 

CRIPPS,  THE  CARRIER:  A  Woodland  Tale.    By  R.  D.  Blaokmobe 


I 


London:     KAMPSON     LOW.     MAR8T0N     &    CO.,     Ltd., 
St.  Dunstau's  House,  Fetter  Lnne,_Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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MR.  MURRAY'S  AUTUMN  LIST 


OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


THE  LIFE  OP  MIDHAT  PASHA.     Containing  a  Record  of  his  Services, 

hkPoUiical  Refurmi,  his  BatiUiimeiU  and  Judicial  Murder,  "Icrived  from  Private  Documenu  and  RemiiMS* 
cenoes.     By  his  So-n  Am  Havijah  Miishat  Bkv,     With  Portrait.     Demy  Bvo,  12s.  net.  \Juxt  out* 

Early  HUtao'oflhe  Ottoman  Kmpire — A  Record  of  Mitlhai's  Functions  and  Service*  in  ibc  Coveriiraenl  oFlhc 
Danube  Provinces— GoyeTnwihipol  Hattdad  and  as  Gran^  Vi/iej— Dtilhrouemenl  of  AbduUAzi-t  and  Rise  of 
Mutrad  and  AlxJul-Hamid — Hi&  Views  expresised  to  the  Present  Sultan  on  the  Con&titulioa — Hi&  Exile  in  Kurope, 
aiid  Kelurn — Accuflation  and  Trial  for  (be  Supposed  Murder  of  Sultan  Aida — The  Debate  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment—  His  Exile  and  Life  at  Taif— Deacripiiori  of  his  Tragic  Knd  by  a  Witness. 

aALILEO.     His  Life  and  Work.     By  J.  j.  Fahie.     With  Portrait  and 

lllus,lr.iuoos.     Demy  8vo,  16.S.  net.  {/utt  onl. 

Professor  in  Pisa  (1564-93),  In  Padua  (i59}'i6io),  Return  to  Florence  (i6to  lA  Gathering  Storms— Appearance 
before  tbc  Ini|uisition  in  Kome — Dialogues  on  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copernican  Systems  of  the  Inqui&iiion  and  its 
Sentence,  1633— At  Arcetri  his  last  Works  and  Oeatli,  164X     Bibliography. 


SIR  WILFRED  LAURIER  AKD  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY.    A  Political 


History.     Ily  J.  S.  WiLLiM)N.     With  I'orlr.ul,      IwuVuN.     Lnrge  Crown  Svo,  15*.  net. 


l/rrr/OHd 


A    CHEAP    EDITION. 

ROUND  THE  HORN  BEFORE   THE   MAST. 


An  Account  of  a  Voyage 

from  San  I'ronciKo  round  Cape  Horn  to  Liverpool  in  a  l''our-inasted  "  Windjammer."  with  the  Experiences 
of  the  Life  of  an  OrdlDary  Seanuui,     By  A.  Baml  Lubbock.     With  Illusualions.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 


SIXTEEN  YEARS  IN  SIBERIA.     The  Experiences  of  a  Russian  Revolu- 

Traniilaicii  und    Edited   Ijy  Idi^LiiN    CHiiitiOLM.     With  Portraits  and  other 


liuniM.     By  Luo  Dhutach. 
Illustrations.     Demy  8vo. 


LEAVES  FROM  THE  DIARIES  OF  A  SOLDIER  AND  SPORTSMAN. 


duiiog  Twenty  Vears'  Service   in    India,  Afghanistan,  Kgypi 

Gcn«ral  Sir  MoNTAt*u  Gbrakij,  K.C.i}.,  K.C.S.1.     With  Map  and  Illustrations. 


and  other  CouiiLries,  iSfis-iSi:^ 
Demy  8vo. 


My  Lt.. 


THE     AUTOBIOGRAPHY    OF    LT.-QENERAL    SIR    HARRY    SMITH, 

tliiri.  i.>f  Aliw.il.  '.I.e.  I). I  irp;lutlini;  his  Sfniccs  in  South  Ameriui  — in  ihe  Peniusul.i  jrid  Fr.-ini  e— at  New 
Orleans. — :it  Waterloo — in  North  .America  and  Jamaica— in  South  ,\fri':a  during  the  Kaffir  War — in  Jndia 
during  the  Hilch  War— «i»l  at  the  Cape,  &c  Edited  tiy  G.  C.  MouKK  SwIiH.  With  some  aildilion.ll 
Chapters  supplied  by  the  Editor.     With  FortraiUs  ai>d  lllustratiuns.     i  vol.     Demy  Bvo,  los.  6d.  ueL 


ANCIENT    CALENDARS    AND     CONSTELLATIONS.       By    the    Hon. 

E.MMELiNK  M.  Pllvket.     With  Illustrations.     Sviuore  Uvu.  y*.  net.  [JkiI  cut. 

Introduction— The  Consteilatiou  Aries— The  Eleventh  Constellation  of  the  Zodiac— The  Medium  Callendarand 
the  Constellation  Taums-  Astronomy  in  the  Rin  Veda— .Ancient  Indian  Astronomy— Notes,  &c,  Ac. 


INDIVIDUAL  IMMORTALITY.     Urgency  of  the  Enquiry— The  Scientific 

StauJpoiot— The  Philosophic  Slaudpoint— The  Ethical  IndividuaJ— The  Cbristiau  Standpoint.     By  K.  .M. 
Caillard,  Author  of  "  Frogressive  Kcvclatioo,"  &c.     Crown  Bvo,  3*.  6d.  net. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  MONEY.     By  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  Professor 

of    Political   Economy  in   the    Univer.'iity  of  Chicago.       With   Illustration   n.nd    Tables.      Medium   3vo, 


TREASURE  AND  HEART.     A  Novel.     By  Mary  Deane.     Crown  8vo,6s. 


JOHN    MURRAY,  Albemarle    Street,   W. 
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Chatto  &  Windus's  Forikoming  &  Recent  Books; 


In    bakaiand    DelU  and  Fella,     tiy   \^     I 

Willi   •    Frt.iiii-i.Ks.'.      i.i"»ii    '•(o,    iliitli,    gilt 

li.p,  ■■- 
Bsaaya   and   Blatorlattaa.     My  siii   W^i.tKn 

Bi-v'.i.  Aiillior  of  "  A»  «i'  «ir  iiikI  At  ««•  inuy 

t.f,    ftr.     I 'TMWh  !<vu,  eU>fli,  ){(ll  top,  (Uk. 
bova  and  bovara  of  tha  Paat.     Iiy    r*ri. 

liatt.ii,  Aittlioi  of"  A  l^Vff  uf  tin'  i^uerij,"  Ac. 

I     Wi'liid'il   l>y   I  IKKIKx    l.\K<nlll:.  MA.      M  itli  a 

Jame*  Orrook,  Painter,  Connotsaaur, 
Collaotor.  i   '  i.iiicii.     Ill    J  haiKl. 

•Oll.r    v.. I.  I    Willi    KK)   I'liotil- 

-i'lv  '  '    P' ■  M  uf  Hmwliipi  lo- 

.'.  liaiiilMoiitH  buckmn 

-  '     .1       l».    LlNT'iN,    It. I., 

I     iiiiih  fiji    uli'   is   Ktrirtly 

l.;;,iliil  li.     'H.  .S.,lii'j'  Ii-a  (■<i|,if-,.)  |.SA.,ri/v. 

Tha    Paaton    Lattara,    1432-1500.      A    Nrw 

IliiiiAin  Kiiri.'?«,  coicUaiiliii;  iijiwauls  of  cnK» 
iMoif  li'li<'r»  tli»ii  upp<'«nd  ill  (lie  uriulnal  S-vol- 
unic  Iwiir  ill  ITiST-lk'i.l.  Kilili->1,  uilli  liitrcnluc- 
licii  aiMl  N'lt-*,  by  ,1ami-3  r,  Mrii.'-|..H,  of  tli« 
I'ul.h  .  ,v   svo, 

»rl  1  .iiily 

III  ».■■  1.1  B-'il) 

rii|ile«,  uf  wliKJi  i>ii!y  M^':ii«   lui  r^Lli.      J'llL  Fllo*T 

VotI  Ufc  WILL  bE  HkaI>\    in   \liVfc.VItKII. 

Brat  Harta'a  Completa  PoatloaJ  Worka, 
iiicliiaiiii.'  "Some  Later  Varaea."    Crowu 

5Vii,  buckiuiM.  -Is.  i:«i. 

■amblaa  In  Womanland.  By  .Max  o'Rilli., 
Autlior  Lf  "  ll.K.H.  Womiiu,"  "  Bvtween  Our- 
irlvus,"  kc.  SBtx)>p  Kditiok.  l^wn  8to, 
cl^itli,  3a.  Od. 

The  Beat  of  the  Fun.  By  Onptnin  K.  Fkk.vkli.- 
Ei.xMiii.'iT.  Wiih  H  Coloureia  IlliKtntiona  by 
li.  II  I. Ills  RiiJ  4H  ill  Ul»ck!iiU.I  WliilB  by  J. 
dnU'.Kn-  aii'l  ki.  1>.  Gii.f.'^.  Ilojal  Svo,  clutli, 
Kill  top,  10s. 

Phil  Hay's  Skatob  •  Booki  f 'votaliiing  M 
C&rtooiiH  by  the  hmoui  lluiuorou*  Artut  Lu]^ 
(olio,  cloth,  2«.  Oil. 


Two  Bsoint  Thr«e-aDd-Blxpenny  Bookt. 
The  Man  Who  Lost  Hla  Past.      Ily   Frank 

Uii  iiAHDBoN.      Willi    .()    llUmiraCiiiuB    by    Tom 
Bkowxk,  R.I. 

The  Gates  of  VTrath.    By  Akmoi.h  Beknett. 

Crown  Svo.  flotli,  3s.  ed.  twb. 
BMILB  ZOLA'S  NOVELS. 

Trausliteil  nud  Eiiitfcd  by  Eli.NK.ST  A.  VlZETKl.I.V. 


Borne 

Lourdes 

Parii 

The  Joy  of  Ufa 

Hli  Haicerplece 

Abb«  Mourat'i  Tranijreiilon 

The  Fortune  of  the  Bou^oni 

The  Conquest  of  Plaeiant 

Qermlnal :  Master  and  Man 

The  Honour  or  the  Army 


The  Draai*Bhop 

The  Fat  ft  the  Thin 

Honey 

Hli  Excellency 

Tbe  Dream 

The  Downfall 

Doctor  Pascal 

FTDltfalneiB 

Work 

Troth 


Prince    Hagen :    A   Phantaay.       Ely    Ur-rv 

fSi.vi  I  \IH,  Anibor  i.f  '■  Kin^    MiilBB,"   &«'.      Cnv 
>vn.  rli.H,.    ■..    rtil. 

The  Mystery  of  LIncoln'a  Uia.     By  Itobc 

UAriiiiAi.  Aiit)i<>r  of  "  A    lll.iw  uvet   th<'  lIiMirttl 

Mr.     Crv-ni'  ^vo.  plfttli,  L;i't  |i>p.  15-.. 

tAdy  Judaa.    By   Fkask    Bariiktt,    Authoi 
"  Fmieiril  for  l,Ui>- "    Crown  svo,  r.loth,  gilt  loj 

Leonora.    Ry  AnKtii.n  Bfc.\ktn,  Antlior  of  " 
<iiwiiil    Uiiliylou  H>'>t<>l.'    Crowu  ^T^l,   cloth, 

lop.  Us. 

Blr   David's   Visitors.     By    Barak    Ttti 

Aiillifi-    of  ■■  III    Cluri-ksn's    Dsiy."     Orown   > 
cloth,  ijili  top,  (!.«. 
Varona's   Father.    By   D.  Cuki^tnic   Mi  rra 
.\nlbor  of   "Joti^ph's    Cost,"   ie,      C'njwii    »iv 

cloth.  ;:ilt  top.  iV*. 

The  Mistress  of  Bonaventure.    Isy  II\r( 

BiMJi.oM^,  Aiillior  nf  "A  Slower  of  Whi*«t," 

rruBii  ^^o,  olotli,  (;ilt  t-.'p.  iW. 
A  Splendid  Impostor.    By   Fbip.    Whjhba 

Aullior  of  "  Mitzi'ppa,"   Arc.     Crown    eivo,    ekitl 

kIU  lop,  119. 
Unto  the  Third  Generation.    By  M.  r.  Saii 

Aullinr  of   "Tlie    I'nrplc  I'loud."      Crown   s 

cloth,  ^ilt  top,  tin. 
A  Butterfly :  Her  Friends  and  her  Foi 

tunes.      Ily     \/.\    Dtui  »    IIardv,     Aullior 

'   M.1I1,    Wijimii,    •iiil    Fut'-,'    Jec.      Onjwii    ^v 

flotb.  Kill  l..p,  i;«. 
Btepplnjt  Blindfold.    By  T.  W.  Spek^bt,  Authi 

of  "Till- -Myalerir?.  of  Heron  Dyke."     CrowTi  "vi 

doth,  tctU  top.  (Is. 
M.  Lady  of  Misrule.    By   Hxkrv  Cri>>.swel 

.\iitlior  of  •'  A  PipeioPD  Scamp,"  Ac.     Crown  8v4 

cloHi,  ,<ilt  top,  (■«». 
Byrltn.     By  Oi-ida.     A  New  Bdltion.     CrowD  hr 

cloth,  Hilt  back,  2«. 

■sw  Volume  of  the  It.  Martin's  Library. 

Pott  Svo,  cloth,  j.'ilt  top,  2a.  net ;  leather,  >illt  ed=.-#fij 

with  isilk  imiikiT,  38.  ii<>l. 
Vlr^inibus  Puerisque,  and  other  Papers, 

By  KuBEHT  Lui  IS  .SrevEv.sos. 
tliv  oilier  vuliiiiiefl  of  thK  St.  Martin's  Library  in 

as  follows  : 
Hen  and  Books,    By  Kobekt  I.<>iris  Stkvksbow. 
Hew  Arabian  Nitfhts.  By  Robebt  Loris  .Stevknbon 
The  Pocket  R.L.S.     Fiivoiiritc  Pussa^es  from  KTBvs.td 

-,.N:,\V..Kh-. 

The  Life  of  the  Fields.    By  Kiciiahu  JarFEUisa. 
All  Borta  ft  Condltlona  of  Hen.    By  Sir   Walte 

I!E^'^^■l. 

Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  ADfler. 
Sketches.     By  M.mik  Tivmn. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.    By  TauJiAs  Hardy. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.    By  Charles  Reads 
"it  Is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend."    By   Cbabls 

ftEAlit. 

The  Deemster.    By  Mali,  C.mks. 
The  Woman  in  White.    By  WiLiis  Couoss, 
Condensed  Novela.    By  Bbkt  Haktk.    (The  TWO 
.■iE HIES  in  One  Vol.)  - 


POPUXaA.:^    SISCPENN^V 


By  GRANT   ALLEN 

The  Tent!  of  Bhera 

By  DirALTBR  BB8AHT 
Children  afOibeon 
The  Orange  Girl 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men 

By  BB8ANT  and  BICE 
The  Golden  Butterfly 
Ready-uoaey  MortilKiy 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet 
By  ROBBBT  BUCHANAN 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword 
By  HALL  CAIHE 
A  Son  of  Ha^ar  I  The  Deemster 
Shadow  of  a  Crime 


By  WILKIE  COLLINS 

Armadale  |  Woman  In  White 
Han  and  Wife  |  The  Dead  Secret 
Antonlna  I  The  Hew  Magdalen 
The  Ha«D*ioaa 

By  B.  M.  CHOKER 
Diana  Barrlngton 

By    D.    CHRISTIE 
MURRAY 
Joseph's  Coat 

By  OUIDA 
Puck  I    Btrathmom 

Held  In  Bondt^e  Under  two 
Moths  Flags 


SOOKS. 

By   CHARLES    READ 

Griffith  Gaunt 

Peg   Wolflngton;   and    Christie 

Johnstone 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth 
"  It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Hand  " 
Hard  Cash         I    Foul  Play 

By  ROBERT  LCD  IS 
STEVENSON 
Hew  Arabian  Nights 
By  WILLIAM   WESTALI. 
The  Old  Factory 

By  EMILE  ZOLA 
The  Downfall  i  The  Oram-Shop 
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Harper  &  Brothers'  Annoimcements. 

A  Limited  Edition  only. 
Madame   de   M^ontespan-     By  H.  Noel   Williams.     A  companion 
volume   to   "  lladame   R6oamier  and   bor  Friends,"    "Madame   de   Pompadour." 
With  IC  Photogravure  Portraits.     Crown  4to,  cloch  extra,  gilt  top,  25s.  net. 

[Just  ready. 
TIii«  is  the  tint  cotiiplele  "  Life"  otihf  Mlebmtwl  inlitrani  of  Lonis  XIV.  timt  hu  tumn  uflVrwl  to  Kii^UhIi 
rendem.  It  rAbiteo  how,  byi  urcruU)'  latH  sclioiiie,  aim  coiitrircil  to  gain  the  mou&rch's  uHectiuii ;  liow  ri>r 
twelve  years  »lieiloiMinBteil  llic  wlioU  Cmnt  <if  France,  until  liei  L'm[>lre,  umlennluetl  by  the  suhtlo  inlliunoo 
uf  Uuilainit  ill!  Maliitt'nun,  was  Ijiially  xhnltereil  ihrontch  the  reveUtion.i  or  har  Uenliiig^  with  the  polsuncr  l.u 
Voiniii  «nil  ho!  liMndiHl)  mtsriolntw.  I'lio  loiTil)!*'  I'olsoii  TrinU,  »nil  partiPuUrly  tho  cotuplripy  againnt  Ihi-  livfta 
of  Lriuts  XIV.  anil  Mroliiine  il«  FoiiUiii;;e»,  iiio  ileult  with  lit  lengtli,  and  I'liapt^iii  are  (lovotiyl  lu  thi'  King'h 
p.1rljr  love  aliaiix  ;  I.nultn  de  U  Valltin'U  r"tlri?niBMt  to  th<i  0.'iinielite« ;  to  Mailaiui!  ile  MonlcMpiinN  suclal 
Indiience  ;  the  charartt^r  of  L/OuIh  XIV.  ;  an. I  tht  fhnracter  and  niiiu  of  Ma^Umo  tic  MaintKnon. 

\FmIIii  tiiiitileii  PfotpKiut  on  applieatim, 


A  remarkably  vivid  and  interesting  Novek 
The  Vagabond,     By  Fbedkrick  Palmer. 

It  iH  a  wui'U  that  will  l.»>  distinctly  iFiiipnilH-i^l  if  only  liy  the  imlividiiaUty  nf  iU  hero,  a  nieinarabln 
chiiracter,  who  \*  strciiiiou.-*  and  c-inc«!utnit«-il  ationgU  to  belle  hia  Qlcknaiiia.  Tliere  ia  no  lack  of  Incident,  In 
the  stury,  which  U  one  of  conipelliui:  InterMt. 


Crown  8vo,  68. 


[Jtist  published. 


Hetty  "Wesley.    By  A.  T.  Quilleb  Couch  (Q).    Crown  8vo,  Bs. 

[October  7. 

The    Triumph   of  Life.    By  W.  F.  Paybon.    Crown  8vo,  Gs. 

"  .Mr.  I'ayaoii  ivritiss  cxo'lloiitly.  Theru  ia  remarltable  iiigeimily  in  the  Jekyll  and  Hyde  paruliri  preHeiit«d 
by  EiicKrli  Lloyd  and  Polly  OoU'-n,  the  ono  name  being  the  anKgrain  of  Uif  uthur,  11141I  the  whole  story  is  a  flne 
I>Im  for  audi  lil«rao'  hoiieitty  tlial  tlie  great  novellat,  in  acorn  of  mere  potbollcn,  piay  give  lu  oiiif  hU  greateat 
(ind  l>f»l," — Dailv  l^iiRnNiCLE. 

Questionable   Shapes.     By  W.  D.  Howells.     Illustrated.     Crown 

8vo,  6ij. 

"Mr.  Howella  i*  a  .itandiiiB  jiioof  that  snbtlety  of  analysis  ni'wl  not  involve  the  sliijlitext  aacrdlce  of 
whnleannieneaH.  Of  the  nensitiveupas,  the  dnllcacy  ami  charm,  of  the  be«l  tytie  of  Aineiican,  Ur.  UowellN  i«  an 
adniiralily  Byinpathetlc  delineator.  Thia  moat  slrllcing  vuiunie  is  remarkable  for  the  raatraliit  ami  aaulty  Willi 
wliioh  the  untlifir  handles  a  tiieuia,  4c." — Till!  ■Spbi.t.itob. 

If  I  were  King." 
[Third  Im}iressi<»i. 


Marjorie.     By  Jubtin  Huntlv  McCarthy,  Author  of 
imprint  by  R.  H.  Russell,     Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  (>s. 

The  Substitute.    By  W.  N.  Habbbn.    Crown  8vo,  Gs. 

"  We  liave  ><«ldom  aeon  a  plot  worlied  out  with  men!  daltcaey  and  alclll.  ...  A  caaselcaa  How  of  liiiuioroiix 
talk  aTid  anecdote."— Thk  SfKCTAton. 

A  Doctor  of  Philosophy.    By  Cybus  Townsend  Bbady. 

Tlie  Kieat  qui?iition  which  tiilii  strong  novol  niiaiM  i»  endowed  with  iiitunse  ilmnLatic  reaaon.  The  atoiy 
illnstnites  the  principle  tliat  the  aaprenie  trageiliea  of  life  are  thoae  of  the  xnul. 

38.  6d.  [Just  published. 

By  the  Author  of  "Lady  Beatrix  aud  tha  Forbidden  Man." 

Sir  Anthony  and  the  Ewe  Lamb, 

"  It  iri  a  novel  of  niinnor»,  not  of  irioistroaitie^,  and  it  hai  the  ix-riiliai  and  engau'in*.'  iiu.illty  that,  thonxh 
Um  ilivmatiii  jterionit  move  iu  tJie  inid-cunvnt  of  bishlun,  they  are,  with  ime  or  two  eictijilioni!,  uellhar  ill- 
eonditloned,  nor  vulgar,  nor  corrupt  Thr  titory  can  be  uiireiteivediy  couiineudixi  aa  an  exhilarating  faut^n." 
— TuK  BpiciaTOR. 

Crown  8vo,  Ss.  6d.    Tbibd  Thocsaho. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  45,  Albbmable  Stbeet,  London,  W. 
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C«ntrlbutlani  ky  th«  fotlewlnit  •mlMBt  wrturs  h&v*  appuirtd  In  lU  eolumna: 


l/ipl  Tehiiv«<iii. 


•Sir  l|..iiry  W   Tylrr,  M.P.   i  n*v.  Dr.  WriKl.l. 


MP. 


Tl. 


v<tfvuc.efit0r    1 


Paul'*. 


Ai'  :  --I. 

Mu-  t. 

Jamnn  Anlliony  Froitd*. 

lMit\  Avpliury. 

Uf.  W.  B.  Cari>ent«r. 

iUv.  J.  UiMwIn  Bmwn. 

Kt.  noil.  J.  »Uii>reld,  MP. 

Bay.  A.  H.  Usckonochle. 

Chaon  T.  T.  Carter. 

Oklion  Uarry. 

LMd  icibanm. 

Boo.  Mr.  JiisUce  SUplicn. 

X.  ■•  Qnul  Dutr. 

Lord  BmuHqr. 

eir  T.  Budcjr.  M.P. 

Rt.  Hon.  t.'/nu  Playfalr. 

Kir.'    ■  1,  K.C.M.O. 

Sn  ..;. 

e<[  -u.  Dart., 

Ijliiy  1  ullin  K.  [M.D. 

Georgs  voa  linniMi. 

George    P«rt;y    Badser, 

ProfeMor  Culvln.    JD.O.U 

Lt-Oen.  Sir  Geo.  Clieaiivy. 

Sir  Bmkinn  Perry. 

Sir  Heiify  Humner  Maine. 

Bev.  Malcolm  MacColl. 

Lonl  Wolnelcy. 

ProfeKnor  Tyndall. 

CariUIn  Oamliier,  R.N. 

Jofin  Holms. 

Dr.  Dorau. 

Profeaaor  RuaUu. 

Alfred  WilU.  Q.C. 

Ilie  Dean  of  WraliiilnsUr. 

Tile  AliM  Martin. 

Sir  R.  H]H'iii'i>r  noliliisou. 


I.' 


•  r  Oraiivilh' 
mMI. 

oknon.  Q.O. 

"frn'isford. 

Hftrt. 
,  .M.P. 

.    .-kiU  l-lll. 

<r  AWerley. 
•liu  Adye. 


IiikjU 
.■•U,  M.P. 


IHlIlg. 

>.  Merlcy. 
iii»   K.AI  •■ii»:iM-y  tl'ount  do 

Paitw. 
Aluneil  AimU. 
Prince  KniiQtklne. 
Maria  Trench. 
Hcu.  W.  Su  J.  BpJdrlck, 

M.P. 
C.  E.  Lcwl»,  M.P. 
Win.  lUllibone,  M.P 
Rev.  Oaiuin  Gregory. 
..i~  u.^...  ................  .  t.«cly  PagH. 

Rt. Hon.  Viw. .nut  M idleton. '  8irI.iiitorTi8iiuuion»,a.C  B. 
«yiin«y  C.  Bnxlou,  M.P. 
Rt.  Hon.  I>}r<l  LiUord. 
liainuel  Pllui>K>ll. 
Riuht  Hon.  I^oixl  do  Veaoi. 
RU  Hon.  J.  0.  Hnbbatd. 
Prof.      Monicr     Williainn, 

O.I.E. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Bartle'.Frere. 
MarqiiiN  of  Dlaiidford. 
Rt.  Hon.  Uie  EnrI  of  Airlle. 
Kt.  Hon.  Lord  Mout«a«le. 
SirR.  Liiyd  l.ii.d«a.y,  V.C. 
M.  JoiW|ili  Kbiiiu'li, 
Rt.  Uoii.  Earl  De  la  Warr, 
M.  Eniile  d<'  J.avi>laye. 
Rt.  Uon.  Earl  Diirby. 
W.  Farrar  Ecroyd,  M.P. 
Sir  John  Fojx  H<Mincafly. 
Rev.  Dr.  K.  G.  l.ee. 
Tlie  Barl  of  Lytton. 
Sir  RnllifrfonJ  Alcock. 


Kt.  Hon.  H.  C.  Ralkxa,  M.P 


lrE.li 

'  ■"    '     '•aiif. 

lie  H. 

^le. 

«ii 

-  '  ' 

A. 

lie. 

■    •'!,       I-. 

.irt. 
>    .  i.t  itetlou. 

.  !■     W.>i 

1      R.A. 

(    ••  II'  .. 

■ntlip. 

Mi.rllli.K.C.B. 

\r,  .  .M.P. 
Visi'wiiiii  ,1t>MKiinil. 
Dr.  Cliarlee  Mackay. 
C.  Kegan  Paul. 
Moiif*.  Enient  Rnnaii. 
Sir  Win.  Gull,  Bart.,  M.D. 
Pr'>fi'«HOT  A.  Vain  Wry. 
."Sywl  Aujeer  All. 
8ir  Hol«rt  Ckillier. 
Kiin>u«l  Ijiiii^,  M.P. 


U.-Ghd.  K.  Strachny.  R.E.I  Princii«l  Tullocli,  D.D. 


Dr.  (k'laviiiif  SHirjto.s, 

Dr.  Seymour  Sharkey. 
Pf.  '. nkhi.    E.  Raoul  Duval. 

Ill  -ith.      H.  Si-yiiiour  Treujenheere, 

Til'  '  Earl  of  Carnarvon.      (CD. 

Til-    I    .1'     ilv.    Charlea   I..ord  l.yinington,  M.P. 

\\<  :■'.~^'■■nh.  JM%|orUaIk'tl. 

Moii^.  .1'  li?i  Liniuinua,         |  W.  H.  Turrenit,  M.P. 

Ijidy  Marion  Alford. 

Rt.  Hun.  Karl  Fortwicue. 

Wi)U.im  Fowler,  M.P. 

•riios.  Hurt,  M.P. 

Adiniral  Lonl  DuHKahy. 

Rt.  Uon.  A.  .1.  U.  nnroMford- 
Hope,  M.P. 


CliarleH  Millies  Gaskell. 

Hon.  E.  I.yuli>li  Stanley. 

Prof,  Owen,  C.U.,  F.R,S. 


W.  R  H,  RalHtoii. 

Jnlr:    >■      -  '    ■ 

B.-  tm. 

Fr.  lorr. 

It,-.  :.!>. 

Fiv  ..II. 

Tli-  Daiitoii. 

I  «•!'■■ '-^y- 

Lulle  Hleptixn. 

Canon  8.  A.  Uamett. 

Barl  fJowper. 

Sir  Julian  Uolilamid. 

Alll>rfV  ■!••  V"r*». 

Ban  ■'  ■'  -■      •■     M.P. 

G<  -«ll,  M.  I' 

O.. 

Cooiii  «  (^iit.->(.»t«ile. 

P.  W.  HowKcll,  C.B. 

W.  S.  Lilly. 

I.or(l  Bury. 

Capi.  HuEJer. 

Rt.  Hun,  Lord  LnuUngtou 

Marohew  Nobili  VlteUeach. 

Dr.  W.  H.  RuBsell. 

Lord  Jim  tie*  Fry. 

Lt.Gen.    Sir    P.    L.    Xac- 

Dot.pill,  K.C.M.O. 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring. 
H.  D.  ■J'raill. 
Sir  Henry  Taylor. 
Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Bhtflea- 
Hertwrt  Hfieiicer.        [bury. 
C.  Mu«niar.,  H.P. 
Rl.Hun.  EarlCamperdown 
Cardinal  Newinan, 
HUh  LoiiKiIale. 
Alg«nion  C  Swinburne. 
F.  W.  U.  Myeni. 
J.  Hftiiry  Hhc>ithoiu«. 
K-litli  .Siiiioox. 
C.  S.  Mobuiley  Bell. 
Agnf4  l.aii)bcrt'. 
Henry  Oi-urKe. 
Rev.  J.  N.  Dalton. 
Geo.  J.  RnmaneM, 
Ijuly  C.  Uiluea  OaskeU. 
Lord  Bmbonme. 


M.le  Uaron  U'E»tournclleii.l  Nina  Keunsid. 


■  all. 

l.>-nii)iuua, 
Rablil  IliTiiJiLiiii  Adlcr. 
Qeneral  Sir  E.  B.  Haioley. 
Pmfi' ■••rir  n.ildwiii  ,Sir.it.h. 
Pi'  ■  "iseMivart. 

M'  ,  '  l«t. 

Hi   I  .ilhatPaitba. 

Lonl  .A I  tin  11  itiiHsell,  M.P. 


Colonel  C.  B.  Brarkenbnry. '  Hon.  Monde  Stanley. 
Dr.  G.  Vance  Smith.  1  Profeanor  Edward  Dowden. 

Sir  D,  Wedderbuni,  Bart.     '  Rt.  Hon.  G.  Sliaw-Lefevre. 
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AUTUMN  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

1903 


The  Life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone.     By  John 

MoRLKv.      With    Portraits    and    other    Illustrations.      3  vols.      8vo. 
42s.  net. 

A  Volume  of  Paraphrases  and  Translations  from  the 

Greek  Anthology,  etc.     By  Earl  Cromer.     Crown  8vo. 


A  History  of  Modern  England. 

By  Herbert  Paul.     Vols.  I.  and  II.     8vo. 


In  Five  Volumes. 


Contents  of  Vol.  I. 


Chat. 


The  Last  Whig  Government 
Palmerston's  Foreign  Policy. 
The  Irish  Famine. 
The  Court  and  the  People. 
Revolution  and  Reactioa 
English      Chartists     and      Irish 

Rebels. 
The  Era  of  Retrenchment 
The  Expansion  of  England. 
Theology  and  Literature. 
Lord  Palmerston's  Triumph. 
The  Developmentof  the  Colonies. 
England    and    the    Church     of 

Rome. 


1 3.  The  Literature  of  the  Mid  Cen- 

tury. 

14.  Palmerston's  Fall. 

15.  The  First  Government  of  Lord 

Derby. 

16.  The  Coalition. 

17.  The  Eastern  Question. 

18.  The   First  Pan  of  the    Russian 

War. 

19.  The  Second  Part  of  the  Russian 

War. 


Contents  of  Vol.  II. 


Chap. 

I.  The  Treaty  of  Paris. 

3.  The  Rule  of  Dalhousie. 

3.  The  Church  and  the  World. 

4.  After  the  War. 

5.  The  Question  of  China. 

6.  Lord  Palmerston's  Dictatorship. 

7.  The  Indian  Mutiny. 


Ckaf. 

8.  The  Fall  of  Palmerston's  Govern- 

ment. 

9.  The  Tory  Interregnum. 

10.  England,  France,  and  Italy. 
n.  The  End  of  the  joint  Reign. 


13- 
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Lectures  on  the  French  Revolution  and  on  Gen- 
eral Modern  History.  By  the  late  Lord  Acton.  With  Portrait. 
2  vols.     8vo. 

A  History  of  English  Poetry.  By  W.  J.  Court- 
hope,  C.B.,  M.A.,  D.LJtt.,  LL.D.,  Late  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  and  Hon.  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Vols. 
in.  and  IV.     8vo. 

Contents  op  Vol.  III. 


CHAr. 


I. 


English  Poetry  after  the  Spanish 

Armada. 
Spenser's  Successors. 
Spenser's  Successors. 
Spen.ser's  Successors. 
'I'he  Translators  under  Elizabeth 

and  James  I. 
Nature   and   Origin   of   Poetical 

"Wit." 
Schools  of  Poetical  "  Wit  "  under 

Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
Schools  of  Poetical  "Wit"  under 

Elizabeth  and  James  I 


Chai'. 
9. 


Schools  of  Poetical  "  Wit "  under 
Elizabeth  and  James  I, 

10.  Schools  of  Poetical  *'  Wit "  in  the 

reign  of  Charles  I. 

1 1.  Cavalier  and  Roundhead. 

II.  The  Last  Days  of  Poetical  "Wit." 

13.  John  Milton. 

14.  The    Versification,    Vocabulary, 

and  Syntax  of  Milton. 

1 5.  The  Restoration ;   The  Poets  of 

the  Court 

16.  The  Restoration. 


I 

■ 


Contents  o»  Vol.  IV. 


Chat 
I. 


The  Epic  and  Lyric  Elements  in 
the  Early  Romantic  Drama. 

2.  The  Lyrical  Element  in  Shake- 
'  speare's  Plays. 

3.  Shakespeare's    Early   Tragedies: 

Influence  of  Marlowe. 

4.  Shakespeare's    Early    Comedies : 

Influence  of  Lyly. 

5.  Shakespeare's     Later     Histories, 

Romantic  Comedies,  and  Tragi- 
comedies. 

6.  Shakespeare's  letter  Tragedies. 

7.  A  Survey  of  Shakespeare's  Dra- 

matic Development. 

8.  The  Dramatic  Taste  of  the  City 

—  Romance  and  Morality  — 
Munday,  Heywood,  Dekker, 
Middleton. 


Chap. 


to. 


II. 


13- 
14. 


The  Dramatic  Taste  of  the  City 
— Romance  and  Melodrama — 
Arden  of  Feversham,  Chapman, 
Chettle,  Marston,  Tourneur,  and 
Webster. 

Ben  Jonson  and  the  Anti- 
Romantic  Reaction. 

The  Dramatic  Taste  of  the  Court : 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher — In- 
fluence of  Spanish  Romance  on 
the  English  Poetic  Drama. 

The  Last  Days  of  the  Poetic 
Drama — Massinger  and  Ford. 

The  Closing  of  the  Theatres. 

Dryden  and  the  Romantic  Drama 
after  the  Restoration. 


Appendix. — On  the  Authenticity  of  some  of  the  Early  Plays  assigned  to  Shake- 
speare, and  their  relationship  to  the  development  of  his  dramatic  genius. 
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ndition  de  Luxe  of  the  Works  of  Matthew  Arnold. 

Uniform  with  the  Editions  de  Luxe  of  Tennyson,  Lamb,  Kingsley,  Fitz- 
GcraUl,  Paler  and  Kipling,  which  have  been  issued  during  the  last  few  years. 
In  Fifteen  Monthly  Volumes,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  June,  1903. 

The  Edition  will  be  strictly  limited  to  775  copies.     The  price  per 
volume  will  be  los.  6d.  net,  and  orders  will  only  be  taken  for  complete 

Stit& 

Order  of  Pubmcation. 

I.  Poems.     Vol.  I.     With  Portrait  [/une. 

11.  Poems.     Vol.  II.  [/ufy- 

III.  Essays  in  Criticism.  [-^Kf- 

IV.  Essays  in  Criticism,  Second  Series  ;  and  Discourses  in  America. 

[&//. 
V.  On  the  Study  of  Celtic  Literature ;  and  on  Translating  Homer. 

lOet. 

VI.  Culture  and  Anarchy ;  and  Friendship's  Garland.  [Nov. 

VII.  Literature  and  Dogma.  \JI>ec. 

VIII.  God  and  the  Bible.  [Jan.,  1904. 

IX.  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism  ;  Puritanism  in  the  Church  of  England  ; 

and  Last  Essays  on  Church  and  Religion.  {Feb.,  1904. 

X.  Mixed  Essays.  \MarcA,     „ 

XI.  Irish  Essays  and  Others.  \April,     „ 

A   French  Eton ;    Schools   and   Universities   in   France ;    Higher 
Schools  and  Universities  in  Germany.  [•^'»v,  1904. 

Letters.     Vol  I,  [/"f^,     „ 

Letters.     Vol.  II.  [/ufy,      „ 


XII. 

XIII. 
XIV. 

XV.  Letters,  Vol.  III.,  and  Bibliography. 


H 


[^"^•, 


A  History  of  the  English  Church.     Edited  by  the  late 

Dean  Stephens  and  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt,  M.A.  A  Continuous  History, 
based  upon  a  careful  study  of  Original  Authorities,  and  of  the  best  Ancient 
and  Modern  Writers.  In  8  Volumes.  Crown  8vo.  With  Maps.  Each 
volume  is  sold  separately,  and  is  furnished  with  its  own  Index. 

New  Volumes. 

VoL   V.  The  English  Church  in  the  Reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James   I, 
By  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Frkrk.  [/««-,  1904. 

„    VI.  The  English  Church  from   the  Accession  of  Charles  I.   to  the 
Death  of  Anne.     By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  HuTTON,  B.D.  [Sept.,  1903. 


A  History  of  the  English  Church — Continued. 


Concluding  Voiumes.     In  preparation. 


By  the  Rev. 
By  F.  W. 

"  Indispensable  to  all  seiiou*  students  of  tie  history  of  the  English  Church."—  Thi  Guardian. 


Vol.  VII.  The  English  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Canon  Ovkhton,  D.D. 

„    VIII.  The  English  Church  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Cornish,  M.A.,  Vice-Provost  of  Eton  College. 


Old  Quebec :  the  Fortress  of  New  France.     By  Sir 

Gilbert  Parker,  M.P.,  and  Claude  G.  Bryan.  With  ^5  Photogravure 
Portraits ;  97  Full-page  and  other  Illustrations  in  the  text,  and  5  Maps. 
8vo.     15s.  net 

Contents. 


Crap. 

Note. 

Prelude. 
I.  Early  Voyages. 
3.  The  Era  of  Champlain. 

3.  The  Heroic  Age  of  New  France. 

4.  "  Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam," 

5.  Royal  Government. 

6    The  Noblesse  and  the  People. 

7.  Frontenac  and  La  Salle. 

8.  Fire,  Massacre,  and  Siege 

9.  The  Close  of  the  Century. 

10.  Border  Warfare. 

11.  The  Beginning  of  the  End. 


Chap. 

IS.  Life  under  the  Anciett  Rigime. 
13,.   During  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

14,  "  Here  died  Wolfe  Victorious." 

15.  Murray  and  De  Levis. 
The  First  Years  of  British  Rule. 
The  Fifth  Siege. 
Social  and  Political  Progress. 
The  Story  of  the  Great  Trading 

Companies. 
The  New  Century. 
The  Modem  Period. 
Appendices. 
Index. 


16. 

18. 
19. 


30. 

31. 


The  Life  of  Lord  Dalhousie.     By  Sir  William  Lee- 

Warner,  K.C.S.I.     With  Portraits,  Map,  and  Plans.     2  vols.     8vo. 

The    Life   of  Sir   William    Henry   Flower,  F.R.S., 

formerly  Director  of  the  Natural  History  Departments  of  the  British 
Museum.     By  C.  J.  Cornish.     With  PhotogRivure  Portraits.     8vo. 

The     Life    of    Giordano     Bruno.      By    J.     Lewis 

M'lNTyRE,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Anderson  I.ecturer  in  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen.    With  Photogravure  Plate.     Svo.     los.  net. 

Caesar's  Conquest  of  Gaul.     An  Historical  Narrative. 

Being  Part  I.  of  the  larger  work  on  the  same  subject  By  T.  Rice 
Holmes,  Author  of  A  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  With  a  Portrait 
of  Julius  Caesar,  a  large  Map  of  Gaul,  and  seven  Plans.     Svo. 
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Sixteen    Illustrations    of    Subjects    from    Kipling's 

JutijiU  Book.  By  Messrs.  Maurice  and  Euward  Detmold.  These 
Illustrations  will  be  reproduced  in  colour  from  the  Original  Drawings  in 
the  highest  style  of  Lithography.  The  Plates,  which  have  an  average 
measurement  of  lox  la  inches,  will  be  mounted  and  inserted  in  a 
Portfolio.     The  price  of  the  set  will  be  Five  Guineas  Net 


List  or  thb  Illostratioxs. 


Akela  the  Lone  Wolf. 
CouNOL  Rock. 

MOWGLI   AMD    BaGHEERA. 
MOWGLI   LEAVING   THE  J  UNCLE, 

Baloo  in  THE  Forest. 
The  Cold  Lairs. 
The  Mo.nkev  Fight. 
K.AA  the  Python 


9.  The  Village  Club. 

10.  The  Return  or  the  Buffalo 

Herd. 

11.  Shere  Kh.vn  in  Jungle. 

12.  MOWGLI   AND  the   LoNE   WoLF. 

13.  RiKKI-TlKKl. 

14.  Elephant  with  Trappings. 

15.  Elephant- Dance. 

16.  Too  MAI  or  the  Elephants. 


English    sport.     By  various    Writers.     Edited    by 

Alfred  E.  T.  Watson.     With  Sixteen  Illustrations  in  Colour.     8vo. 


Fox  Hunting.     By  the  late  Lord  Wil- 

loughbv  de  Broke. 
Fox  Hunting  from  a  Woman's  Point 

of  View.    By  Lady  Augusta  Fane. 
Wild  Stag  Hunting.     By  Viscount 

Ebrington. 
Harriers  :  Ancient  and  Modern.     By 

the  late   Earl  of  Suffolk  and 

Berkshire. 
Shooting.      By    the    Marquis    of 

Granby. 
Racing.    By  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 
Fishing.     By     the     Marquis     of 

Gr.anby. 
Cricket.     By  Lord  Hawke. 
Polo,    By  the  Hon.  Lionel  Lambart. 
Motoring.     By     Alfred     Harms- 
worth. 


Rowing.  By  W.  H.  Grenfell,  M.P,, 
and   Sir  John    Edwardes-Moss, 

Bart. 

Falconry.  By  the  Hon.  Gerald  Las- 
cell  es. 

Skating.    By  the  Countess  of  Minto. 

Steeplechasing.  By  "  A  Gentlealan 
Rider." 

Football :  Association.  By  R.  E. 
Foster. 

Football :  Rugby.  By  F.  H.  B.  Cham- 
pain  and  E.  G.  N.  North. 

Golf,    By  Horace  G,  Hutchinson. 

Lion  Hunting.     By  Lord  Delamkre. 

The  Spanish  Ibex.  By  Lord  Wals- 
ingham. 

Billiards.     By  Major  W.  Broadfoot. 


Great   Golfers. 

fully  Illustrated. 


By   George 

Medium  8vo, 


W.    Beldam.      Very 


This  work  is  compiled  on  a  novel  plan,  and  aims  at  convejirg  instniction  by  illustration. 
Mr.  Beldam  has  pholopraphed  Taylor,  Vardon,  Braidj  and  Herd  when  acluatly  playing  their 
various  characteristic  strokes,  and  with  reproductions  of  these  photographs  he  supplies  hints 
from  the  players  themselves,  with  particulars  of  their  stance,  their  respective  heights  and 
weights,  the  dimensions  of  their  clubs,  etc.  Mr.  Harold  Hilton  has  contributed  a  chapter 
on  some  famous  amateur  golfers.  The  author  deals  also  with  cricket  in  relation  to  golf,  and 
draws  practical  conclusions  from  his  study  of  the  play  of  the  gglfers  in  qucition. 
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Just  So  Stories  for  Little  Children.     By  Rudyard 

Kipling.  Edition  de  Luxe.  With  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  8vo. 
I  OS.  6d.  net. 

The  Just  So  Song  Book.      Being  the  Songs  from 

Rudyard  Kipling's  fust  So  Stories.  Set  to  Music  by  Edward  German. 
Music  folio. 

Voices  of  the  Orchestra  and  Other  Musical  Sketches, 

By  C.  L.  Graves,  Author  of  Tht  Life  of  Sir  George  Grave.     Crown  8vo. 

On  Circuit  in  Kafirland.     By  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 

Laurence.    8vo. 

A  Pleasure  -  Book  of  Grindelwald.      By  Daniel  P. 

Rhodes.     With  Map  and  many  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. 

The   Native   Tribes   of    the   Northern   Territory  of 

Australia,  By  Professor  Baldwin  Spencer,  of  the  University  of 
Melbourne,  and  F.  J.  Gillen,  Sub-Protector  of  the  Aborigines,  Authors 
of  The  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.    8vo. 

Wild  Tribes  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.      By  W.  W. 

Skeat,  Author  of  Malay  Magic.     Illustrated.     8vo. 

Observations  of  a  Naturalist  in  the  Pacific  between 

1896  and  1899.  By  H.  B.  Guppy,  M.B.,  F.R.S.E.  Vanna  Ltvu,  Fiji. 
A  description  of  its  leading  Physical  and  Geological  characters.  Chap.  I. 
Introductory  remarks  on  the  leading   Physical  Features  of  the  Island. 

II.  On  the  evidence  of  emergence  or  of  upheaval  at  the  sea-borders. 

III.  Hot  springs  of  Vanua  Levu,  FV.  to  XVI.  Description  of  the 
Geological  and  General  Physical  Features.  XVII.  to  XXII.  The  Volcamic 
Rocks  of  Vanua  Levu.  XXIII.  Calcareous  Formations,  Volcanic  Muds, 
Palagonite-Tuffs.  XXIV.  Palagonite.  XXV.  Silicified  Corals,  Flints, 
Liraonite.  XXVI.  Magnetic  Rocks.  XXVII.  Some  Conclusions  and 
their  bearings.     Appendices.     Index.     Illustrated.     8vo.     15s.  net. 
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Three  New  Volumes.     Completing  the  Scries. 

Cambridge  Natural  History.     Illustrated.     Medium 

8vo.     17s.  iiet.  each  volume. 

Vol.  VII.  Balanoglossus,  etc.  By  S.  F.  Harmer,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  Ascidians 
and  Amphioxus.  By  W.  A.  Hhrdman,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.  Fishes.  By  T. 
W.  Bridgk,  ScD.,  and  G.  A.  Boulenger,  F.R.S.  [October. 

Volumes  in  active  preparation. 

VoL  I.  Protozoa.  By  Marcus  Hartog,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  Sponges.  By 
W.  J.  Solas,  ScD.,  F.R.S.  Jelly-fish,  Sea  -  Anemones,  etc.  By 
S.  J.  HiCKSON,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Star -fish,  Sea-Urchins,  etc.  By  E.  W, 
M.\cBride,  M.A. 

Vol  IV.  Spiders,  Mites,  etc.  By  C  VVarburton,  M.A.  Scoqjjons. 
Trilobites,  etc.  By  M.  Laurie,  B.A.,  D.Sc.  Pycnogonids.  By 
D'Arcy  W.  Thompson,  M.A.,  C.B.  Linguatulida  and  Tardigrada. 
By  A.  E.  Shipley,  M.A.  Crusucea.  By  W.  F.  R.  VVeldon,  M.A., 
F.R.S.  {In  the  Press. 

Six-Shilling  Novels. 
The  Heart  of  Rome.     A  Tale  of  the  "  Lost  Water." 

By  F.  Marion  Crawtord. 

Twelve  Stories  and  a  Dream.     By  H.  G.  Wells. 
The  Conquest.     By  Winston   Churchill,  Author 

of  Richard  Carvel  and  The  Crisis. 

Helianthus.     By  Ouida. 

A  Passage  Perilous.     By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey. 

[September  15. 

The    Mettle    of    the    Pasture.       By    James    Lane 

Allen,  Author  of  The  Clioir  Invisible.,  A  Kentucky  Cardinal,  etc 

[Ready. 

McTodd.      By   Cutcliffe   Hvne,    Author   of   The 

Adventures  of  Captain  Kettle.  [September  18. 

John   Maxwell's  Marriage.      By   Stephen   Gwynn, 

Author  of  The  Old  Knowledge.  [October  23. 

The   Heart  of  the  Hearth.      By  Charles    Major, 

Authcr  oi  Dorothy  Vernon  of  Haddon  Hall. 

An  Unshared  Secret  and  other  Stories.    By  Florence 

Montgomery,  Author  of  Misunderstood. 

The  Children  Who  Ran  Away.     By  Evelyn  Sharp, 

Author  of  The  Youngest  Girl  in  the  School.  [October  2. 
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Six-Shilling  Novels — Continued. 

The  Life,  Treason,  and  Death  of  James  Blount  of 

Breckenhow.      By  Beulah    Marie    Dix,  Author  of   TTie  Making  of 
Christopher  Ferringham,  etc. 

Crown  8vo,     3s.  6d. 

Sanctuary,      By   Edith  Wharton,  Author  of    The 

Valley  0/  Decision. 

Highways  and  Byways  Series. 
Highways  and  Byways  in  Sussex,     By  E.  V.  Lucas. 

With  Illustrations  by  Frederick  L.  Griggs.  Extra  Crown  8vo.  With 
fiat  back  and  gilt  top.     6s. 

The  Cranford  Series. 
Evelina:     or,    The    History    of    a    Young    Lady's 

Entrance  into  the  World,  in  a  Series  of  Letters.  By  Fanny  Burney. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Austin  Dobson,  and  Illustrations  by  Hugh 
Thomson,     Crown  8vo.     Cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges.     6s. 

New  Edition  in  One  Volume. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Christina  Rossetti. 

With  Introduction,  Memoir,  and  Notes  by  W.  M.  Rossettl  Crown  8vo. 
Green  cloth.     7s.  6d. 

Books  for  Young  Readers. 
Three  Rascals.     By  Raymond  Jacberns,  Author  of 

The  Nnv  Pupil.  With  Illustrations  by  Ella  and  Agnes  ToiiLiNSOM. 
Crown  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

Alice's    Adventures    in    W^onderland.      By    Lewis 

Carroll.  Adapted  from  the  Original  for  Very  Little  Folks.  With 
Coloured  Illustrations.     Square  i6mo.     is.  6d.  net. 

Through  the  Looking-GIass  and   What  Alice  Saw 

There.  By  Lewis  Carroll.  Adapted  from  the  Original  for  Very 
Little  Folks.     ^Vith  Coloured  Illustrations.     Square  i6mo.      is.  6d.  net 

Uniform  Edition  of  t/u  Prose  Works  of  Rudyard  Kipling. 
New  Volume. 

Just  So  Stories  for  Little  Children.     With  Illustra- 
tions by  the  Author,     Extra  Crown  Svo-     6s. 
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The  Works  of  Thackeray. 

Reprints  of  the  First  Editions,  with  all  the  Original  Illustrations,  and  with 
Facsimiles  of  Wrappers,  etc.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d.  each. 

"  Neva  before  has  iuch  «  cheap  and  excellent  edition  of  Thackeray  been  seen." — 
WhUthall  Knirw. 

"A  better  one-volume  edition  at  thiee  shillings  and  sixpence  could  not  be  desired." — 
Aaukmy. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Limited,  beg  leave  to  invite  the  attention  of 
book  buyers  to  the  Edition  of  The  Works  or  Thackeray  which  they  are 
publishing  in  their  Three-and-Sixpenny  Series,  and  which,  when  finished,  will 
be  the  Completest  Edition  of  the  Author's  Works  which  has  been  placed  on 
the  market. 

The  Publishers  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Melville,  the  well-known  Thackeray  Expert.  With  his  assistance  they  have 
been  able  to  include  in  this  Edition  a  great  number  of  scattered  pieces  from 
Thackeray's  pen  and  illustrations  from  his  pencil  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
contained  in  any  collected  edition  of  the  works.  Mr.  Melville  is  also  reading 
all  the  sheets  as  they  pass  through  the  press  and  collating  them  carefully  with 
the  original  editions.  He  is  also  providing  Bibliographical  Introductions  and 
occasional  Footnotes. 

The  volumes  of  Macmillan's  Edition  of  Thackeray  hitherto  published  con- 
tain the  great  novels.  In  every  instance  all  the  original  illustrations,  pictorial 
wrappers,  and  title-pages  have  been  reproduced  in  facsimile. 


Vol.  I.  Vanity  Fair.     With  190  Illustrations.     \Ready. 

2.  The  History  of  Pendennis.  With  180  Illustra- 

tions. \Iiecuiy. 

3.  The  Newcomes.     With  167  Illustrations. 

\Ready. 

4.  The  History  of  Henry  Esmond.  \Ready. 

5.  The  Virginians.     With  148  Illustrations. 


6.  Barry    Lyndon    and    Catherine. 

Illustrations. 


\Ready. 

With    4 

IReady. 
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The  Works  of  Thackeray — Continued. 

Vol.  7.  The   Paris  and  Irish   Sketch  Books.     With 

63  Illustrations.  [Ready. 

8.  Christmas  Books — Mrs.   Perkins's  Ball: 

Dr.  Birch  and  his  Young  Friends  :    Oitr  Street  :   The 

KlCKl-EEURYS  ON  THE  RHINE:  ThE  RoSE  AND  THE  RiNG. 
With  127  Illustrations.  [Heady. 

9.  Burlesques  :  From  Cornhill  to  Grand  Cairo  : 

and  Juvenilia.     With  84  Illustrations.  [Oeiol>er. 

10.  The  Book  of  Snobs,  and  other  Contributions 

to  PttTuh.     With  159  Illustrations.  [Nffoembcr. 

11.  The  Yellowplush  Correspondence:    Jeames's 

Diary ;  The  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond :  Etc.  With  47 
Illustrations.  [Deee/nier. 

12.  Critical  Papers  in  Literature.  [/anuary,  1904. 

13.  Critical  Papers  in  Art:    Stubbs's  Calendar: 

Barber  Cox.     With  99  Illustrations.  [Feiruary. 

14.  Lovel  the  Widower,  and  other  stories.    With 

40  Illustrations.  [MatcA. 

15.  The    Fitz-Boodle    Papers    (including    Men's 

Wives),  and  various  Articles.     With  8  Illustrations.         [A/ri/. 

16.  The  English  Humourists  of  the  Eighteenth 

Century :  The  Four  Georges  :  Etc.     With  45  Illustrations. 

[May. 

17.  Sketches    and    Travels    in    London:     Mr. 

Brown's  Letters  to  a  Young  Man  about  Town  :  The  Proser : 
and  MisceUaneous  Contributions  to /^«<:/i!  (1845-1850).  With 
73  Illustrations.  [/une. 

18.  Ballads    and    Verses:    A    Little   Dinner    at 

Timmins's :  Miscellaneous  Contributions  to  Punch.  With  78 
Illustrations.  [T"^'- 

19.  The  Adventures  of   Philip,  and   A   Shabby 

Genteel  Story.     AVith  Illustrations.  [August. 
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The  Eversley  Series.     New  Volumes. 

By    John    Richard    Green. 

By  John  Richard 


Historical    Studies. 

Globe  8vo.     4s.  net. 

Stray  Studies.     Second  Series. 

Green.     Globe  8vo.     4s.  net. 

The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.     Edited  by  Alfred 

AiNGKR.     New   Edition,  with  additional   letters  hitherto  unpublished. 
3  vols.     Globe  8vo.    8s.  net 

English  Men  of  Letters.     New  Series. 
Crabbe.    By  Alfred  Ainger.    Crown  8vo.    Gilt  top. 

3s.  net,  \October. 

Fanny  Burney.     By  Austin  Dobson.     Crown  8vo. 

Gill  top.     2S.  net.  \,November. 

Jeremy  Taylor.     By  Edmund  Gosse.     Crown  8vo. 

Gilt  top.     2S.  net.  \^December. 

The  following  volumes  have  been  arranged  for  and  are  in  preparation  : — 


By  the  Rev.  Canon 


Jane  Austen. 
Beeching. 

Hobbes.     By  Sir  Leslie  Stephen, 
K.C.B. 

Adam  Smith.    By  Francis  W.  Hirst. 

By  George  W.  E. 


Sydney  Smith. 
Russell. 


Andrew    Marvell.      By    Augustine 

BiRRELL,  K.C. 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.    By  Arthur 

C.  Benson. 
Maria    Edgeworth.      By    the    Hon. 

Emily  Lawless. 
Mrs.  Gaskell.    By  Clement  Shorter. 
Thomas  Moore.  By  Stephen  Gwynn. 


Golden  Treasury  Series.     New  Volume. 
Poetry  of  Thomas   Moore.      Selected  and  arranged 

by  C.  Litton  Falkiner.    Pott  8vo.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Jig-issue  0/  Selected  Volumes  of  tfu  Series. 

In  limp  leather,  gold  backs,  and  gilt  tops.     Price  3s.  6d.  net  each. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  the  best  Songs  and  Lyrical 

Poems  in  the  English  Language.     Selected  and  arranged,  with  Notes,  by 
Francis  Turner  Palgrave.     First  Series. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  the  best  Songs  and  Lyrical 

Poems  in  the  English  Language.     Selected  and  arranged,  with  Notes,  by 
Francis  'I'urner  Palgrave.     Second  Series. 

Poems  of  Wordsworth.      Chosen   and  edited,  with 

Preface,  by  Matthew  Arnold, 
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Golden  Treasury  Series— Ow/Z/ww*/. 

Selected  Poems  of  Matthew  Arnold. 

Poems  of  Shelley.     Selected  and  arranged  by  Stop- 
ford  A.  Brooke,  M.A. 

The  Rubdiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.     Rendered  into 

English  Verse  by  Edward  FitzGerald. 

Illustrated  Pocket  Classics. 

Foolscap  8vo.    Cloth,  2s.  net.     Leather  limp,  3s.  net  each. 

"  Few  modern  scries  have  given  us  more  pleasure." — Pall  Mall  GatetU. 
"Charmingly  got  y^f>"— Pilot. 

"The  Pocket  Classics  are  beautifully  printed,  and  of  neat  and  convenient  size.  .  .  . 
Altogether  a  very  charming  set." — IVestminster  Gasttte. 
"  A  most  acceptable  series." — Guardiatt. 
"  Nothing  could  well  be  neater  or  prettier  than  these  books." — Globt. 

New  Voltttnes. 

Old  Christmas.      By  Washington  Irving.      With 

Illustrations  by  Randolph  Caldecott. 

Bracebridge  Hall.     By  Washington  Irving.    With 

Illustrations  by  Randolph  Caldecott. 

Macmillan's  Three-and-Sixpenny  Library. 

New  Volumes. 

The  Courtship  of  Morrice  Buckler.     By  A.  E.  W. 

Mason.  \September  18. 

Miranda  of  the  Balcony.     By  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 

\Septentber  33. 

The  Philanderers.     By  A.  E.  W.  Mason.    [September  39. 
In   Bad   Company,  and   Other  Stories.      By  Rolf 

Boldrewood.  [October  6. 

Rue   with    a    Difference.       By   Rosa    Nouchette 

Carey.  [October  13. 

Herb  of  Grace.     By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey. 

[October  16. 

The  "  Paradise  "  Coal-Boat.     By  Cutcliffe  Hyne. 

[October  20. 
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Maanillans  Sixpenny  Series. 
The  Channings.     By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 
Personality,  Human  and  Divine.     By  the  Rev.  J.  R. 

ItLINCWORTH. 

Between  the  Heather  and   the  Northern  Sea.       By 

Mary  LrNSKiLt.  \Ready. 

Ethical  Essays.     By  Professor  Huxley. 


The  Homeric  Hymns.      Edited,  with  Introduction, 

Critical  Notes,  and  Commentary,  by  E.  E.  Bikes,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  T.  W.  Allen,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.     8vo.  \Classical  Library. 

The  Agamemnon  of  v^schylus.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion, Commentary,  and  Translation  by  A.  W.  Verrall,  LittD. 
Second  Edition.     8vo.  \Classical  Library, 

Tibullus'  Select  Poems.     Edited  by  Professor  J.  P. 

PosTGATE,  Litt.D.     Fcap  8vo. 

Lectures    on    Classical    Subjects.       By    W.    Ross 

Hardie,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo. 

St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.    The  Greek  Text. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  late  Bishop  Westcoit.     8vo. 

St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.    The  Greek  Text. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Very  Rev.  J.  Armitage  Robinson, 
D.  n  ,  Dean  of  Westminster. 

A    Synopsis    of    the   Gospels    in    Greek.       Second 

Edition.  Enlarged,  with  various  Readings,  Critical  Notes,  etc.  By  the 
Rev.  A,  Wright,  B.D.,  Vice-President  of  Queens'  College,  Cambridge. 
Demy  4to.     ids.  net. 

fudaism  as  Creed  and  Life.     By  the  Rev.  Morris 

Joseph.     Svn.     53.  net.  \Iieady. 
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Humanism.     A  Volume  of  Essays,      By  F.  G.  S. 

Schiller,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 

Modern     Methods    in    the    Surgery    of    Paralyses. 

With  Especial  Reference  to  Muscle- Grafting,  Tendon-Transplantation, 
and  Arthrodesis.  By  A.  H.  Tubby,  M.S.Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  and  Robert 
Jones,  F.R.C.S.  Illustrated  by  93  Figures  and  54  Cases.  Crown  8vo. 
I  OS.  net. 

Principles  of  Economics.       By  the  late   Professor 

\V.  Stanley  Jevons.  Edited,  with  additional  matter,  by  Henry  Higgs, 
Joint-Editor  of  The  Economic  Journal.     8vo. 

The  Nature  and  Necessity  of  Interest.     By  Dr.  G. 

Cassel.     8vo. 

The  Development  of  European  Polity.     By  the  late 

Professor  Henry  Sidgwick,     8vo. 

Education,  and  other  Subjects.     By  the  Right  Hon. 

Lord  Avebury.     8vo. 

On  the  Influence  of  Brain-Power  on  History.     An 

Address  delivered  before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  at  Southport,  on  9th  September  1903.  By  Sir  Norman 
LocKYER,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.     8vo. 

A  Handbook  of  Metallurgy.     By  Carl  Schnabel. 

Translated  and  edited  by  Professor  H.  Louis.  Illustrated.  New 
Edition.     2  vols.     Medium  Svo. 

A    Systematic    Survey    of    the    Organic    Colouring 

Matters.  By  Drs.  G.  Schultz  and  P.  Julius.  Translated  and  edited, 
with  extensive  additions,  by  Arthur  G.  Green.  New  Edition. 
Imperial  Svo. 


MACMILLAN   &   CO.,    Limited, 
ST.   MARTIN'S   STREET,    LONDON,   W.C. 


Xea>  Is  sue.     In  Roxburgh  Binding.     Spteially  iuilablt  for  PreseMfaiian. 
Grttn  Moroftv  Bofks,  Cloth  SifUs,  ami  Gilt  Tops.     Price  9s.  net  per  Volume, 

Macmillan's  Library 

OF 

ENGLISH    CLASSICS 

Edited  by  A,  W.  POLLARD 
A  Series  of  reprints  of  Standard  Works  in  Library  Form 

LIST  OF  THE  SERIES 

Bacon's  Essays ;  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil  ;  and  Advance- 
ment of  Learning     ...... 

Sheridan's  Plays 

Malopy's  Morte  D' Arthur 

Sterne's  Tristram  Shandy  and  Sentimental  Journey 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson 

Carlyle's  French  Revolution 

Fielding's  Tom  Jones 

White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne 

Travels  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  with  illustrative  Narratives 
from  Hakluyt ...... 

Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott 

Don  Quixote,  translated  by  Shelton 

Walton's  Lives  and  Complete  Angler 

Da   Quincey's   Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-eater; 

Murder  as  a  Fine  Art ;  The  English  Mail  Coach,  and 

other  Essays   ........      i  vol. 

Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartus  and  Heroes  and  Hero-worship       i  vol. 

Select  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  (The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, The  Plays,  and  Poems)  .  .  .  .      i  vol 

Hazlitt's  Characters  of  Shakespear's  Plays  and  Lectures 

on  the  English  Poets i  vol. 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  Ltd..  LONDON. 


PrinUdiy  R.  &  R.  Ci-wuc,  Limited,  EJiniurih 


I 
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CHAPMAN  AND  HALL'SJBW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr.   H.   G.   Well'5  New  Book. 

MANKIND  IN  THE  MAKING.     By  H.  G.  Wells,  Author  of  '■  Anticipa- 
tions," Ac.     Crown  Hvo.     7?.  fid.  [Ready 

Dr.   Alfred    Russel  Wallace'^   New   Book. 
MAN'S    PLACE    IN    THE    UNIVERSE.      A   Study  of    the  Eesults    of 

Scientific  Research  in  relation  to  the  Unity  or  Phimlity  of  Words.  By  Alfrbd 
RussEL  Wallace,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  Author  of  "Natural  Selection, *'  "  Dar 
winism,"  &c,,  dtc.     With  diagrams.     Demy  8vo.     128.  6d.  net.  [In  October 

Life  and   Topography  of   Dickens. 
THE  REAL  DICKENS  LAND;  with  an  Outline  of  Charles  Dickens's 

Life.  By  H,  Snowdkn  Wini)  and  Catukiiise  W.  B.  Wabd.  Authors  of  "  Shakespeare'.f 
Town  and  Times."  With  a  Steel  Plate  Portrait  oi  Dickens,  Three  Photogravures, 
and  nearly  3O0  full-page  and  othi-r  llluiitratioDs.     Crowu  4to,     10a.  6d.  net. 

[J»i  Octobti 

Life  and   Topography  of  Carlyle. 

THE   CARLYLE   COUNTRY:    With  a  Study  of   Carlyle's  Life.     By 

J.  M.  Sloas.  With  a  Photogravure  of  the  Whistler  Portrait  of  Carlyle,  Two  other 
Photogravures,  and  about  100  Portraits,  full-page  aud  other  IllnBtrations.  Crown  4to. 
108.  6d.  net.  [In  October 

The   History  of  China. 

CHINA :    PA^T  AND   PRESENT.       By  Edward  Harper   Pakker,    Pro 

feasor  of  Chinese  at  the  Owens  College,  Manchester;  Formerly  II.B.M.  Consul  at 
Kiungohow  ;  Author  of  •'  China,"  "  John  Chinaman,"  &o.,  &c.  With  a  Map  of  China. 
Demy  8vo.     lOs.  Gd.  net.  [In  October 

Everyday   Life   in   China. 
LIFE    AND    SPORT   IN   CHINA.      By   Oliveu   G.   Ready,   B.A,      With 
Tliiiteen  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     Demy  8vo.     lOs.  fid.  net.  [In  October 

For  the   Sportsman. 
THE    GUN:    AFIELD   AND  AFLOAT.      By  Henry   Sharp,   Author  of 
"  Practical   Wildfowliiig."      With  Thiiteeu  full-page  Plates  and  upwards  of  Thirty 
Illustrations  in  the  Text,  by  Hekheut  Shabp.     Demy  8vo,     12s.  fid.  net. 

[In  October 

Lord   de  Tabley's   Poem.s. 
THE   COLLECTED  POEMS  OF  JOHN   LEICESTER  WARREN  LORD 

DE  TiBLBY.     With  Photogravure  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.     "is.  Cd.  net. 

[In  October 

A  New  Theory  of  Qravltatlon. 

AETHER  AND  GRAVITATION.     By  W.  G.  Hoopeb,  P.S.S.    With  Dia 

grains.     Deuiy  8vo.     12s.  Od.  net.  [In  November 


A  SHORT   MEMOIR  OF   ISAAK  WALTON  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.      Bv 

Btapleton    Martin,   M.A.,   Christ's  College,   Cambridge,   BarriBter-at-Low.      With 
Twenty  Portraits  and  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     10s.6d.net.  [In  Qctohfr 

A    French   Country   Book. 
THE    FIELDS   OF   FRANCE.      By  Madame   Mary   Dccladx  (A.    Mary 

F.  Robinson).     Crown  8vo.     53.  net.  [In  October 

History   of   Pagan    idoiatry. 
THE  WORSHIP  OF  THE  DEAD;    The  Origin,  Nature  and  History  of 

Pagan  Idolatry.    By  Colonel  -J.  Oarsibb,  R.E.     With  four  full-page  Illustration.s 
and  numerous  Pictures  in  the  text.     Demy  8vo,     168.  net, 


A  SELECTION  OF  BOOKS  ON  MAIORAL  HISTORY,  SPORT,  Ac. 

OKFKkKb  AT  OKIATCV    kKOtlCRti    |-JtlCES   6V 

'W.  H.  SMITH  &  SON, 

186,    5TRAND,   LONDON, 

j4w/  at  Ikt  /faiia'ajr  Bttl'talb,  t«  wkiih  ^mcts  thejt  will  ht  forwarJtd  Cofriage  Frtt, 
THE    BOOKS    ARE    NEW    AS    PUBLISHED, 

P-ib.  at 
f*ra  OrowlBg.    Firry  Ymih'  KtiwrmtKie  111  t.'ruMiuc  aoil  C'liltlvktlrm,  with  1  lAst  of  Ihft     il    r/. 

iiio.l  iii>i»jrUtit  V'arl»tit«,  «pi'I  »  Il;-;.>ry  (if  iha  Ulocovery  of  Multiple  Fnrcntagr,  *c. 

Uy  K.  .1.  l-'>»n..     Wiiliilii  ..         ..        — 

BmI    SMMOn    on    Beconl.    1 '  i  »»J   heprlut«l  from  the  >'1<U)-     Bjr  Otpt. 

Pl^^^l.l -Ki  MHiHKi.     Will  ,  .  ■M.ur.'-I  mill  i>I«lu 10    0 

Bonrari,  0.,  Hunting  In  Hard  Times.  ikge  Uoloiir«i|  Plat«s.    Oblong  IS    S 

Mr.  Crop'i  Harrlart.     Ilin^irafrl  !>>  <i.  1  '.'O/ucnmilt  Witer-Colour  81t«tcllHi 

f.ii.i  •■;'.  MUri,  ;ii,.i  iviiii..  IimuKii;"-    11;  10    a 

Y»«r  of    Spori;   »nd  Hftluml    HUtory:     >l un^,    Iliinting,   Couminn,    Falcotir>-,  vrA 

I'lililMk;.     I\<iit<'<l  I'y  OnM  II  !>  I'liin  >i  HI'      Witli  numerous  tpcmitiful  lliiiatnitiouit.    4t(i.     31     0 
Qrlmble,  A.,  The   Deer  ForesU  of  SeoCland.      Illtiht.nit«d   by  A.  TuoUUirB.s.     Ijii-ge 

linj-'i,  "Illy  .'•(J'l  ivpic«  iinnle'l.     Folio  .50     0 

H«wker,  Col.  P.,  The  Di&ry  of  (Anibor  of  "  Imanictloni  to  Youo);  SporMmeD  "),  Mas' 

ItSS.      With  an  Introalucilnii  by  Sir   R.  FATSB-(>ALL«rKv,  Bart.       Wilh   IlluBlratlonil. 

»  vciln.     ^vo  B2     0 

KIrby,  F.V.,  P.Z.B.,  la  lUunU  of  Wild  Game:    A  Huiiter-NataralLiit'd  WnndatiiiK!)  from 

haliltiiitia  to  Llmbolko.      With  a  Pottrait,  iiuiiioroui  Illustratlous  by  C,  Whympku,  aud 

Mftji.     rifirn-  'iv". .  26     0 

SporL      By  W.  ItHOMi.cY-LiAVKNrHiRr.     llltiatraUil  by  Lt.-UeD.  H.  Hope  Crealock,  C.B.  ..       3    0 
uyhaw,  K.,  Illuttratad  Horse  Doctor.    (\pw  fiditiud.)    400  Pictorial  Rviiresentationi. 

Half  iKjutid,  svo  .  12    6 

Illuatrated  Hera*  Management,   (rifteeiitli  blltion.)    Reriaad  by  J.  T. 
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The  Migration  of  British  Birds 7    0 

Iji^sr's  Library,  The.     E'1it>'<l  by  the  RiKlit  Bon.  Sir  HzasiKT  HaxintLL,  Bart.,  and 

F.  IJ.  An  .MO— 
Pike  and  Peroh,  wllli  Notes  ou  Record  Pike  and  a  C)\apter  on  Uis  Black  Bau 
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— — Coarse  Fish,  wilb  Notes  ou  Taxidermy,  Fishing  in  the  I/OWer  Thamng.      By 

CUABLt-  It.   \VnH:i,KV.      IIIllHlrutmi    .  .50 

English  LaJtc  Dlitrict  Fisheries.     By  J.  Wamok,  KL.S.     Illiwtrated  .'.    o 

—  Sonth  Country  Trout  Streams.    Uy  ti.  A.  B.  Dkhar.     lUuiitnited  5    0 

Salmon  and  Sea  Trout.    Ilv  Sir  Hissukut  M*.x«t:Lt  .7    6 

Sea  Flah,     By  K.  i;.  Ah..m..i.     |llim™te.|  .50 

Quean'a   Hounds,  The,   and   Stag-Hunting  Recollections,      tly  LoHu  Ribbucsdalx, 

Ma»li.r  of  tlie  H-K-)ilinniiil.~.  Is'.'i'.lssi''.  Witli  iM  Plotes  au.i  Bi-  Illustratlona  in  (hxText, 
including  HepiO'iuiMion^s  frtun  uil  raiutiiig^  in  tlio  po.sstf>.pi<>ii  iif  litir  Mi^eaty  the Qneen. 
OriKinai  Drawingx  by  Ci.  I).  OiLt^i,  and  from  Priut.s  and  Pliotograpluj.     8vo         ..         ..     25    0 
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by  R.  Harvky  Mason.   Witli  numerous  anintrodnctlon  by  Mr.  JiuticeWiLLS. 

IllUHtrstions.  Cloth,  Sk.  Od. 
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Sporting  Adventures  of  Mr.  Popple.     Clironicled  and  lltiiiilnite<1  by  0.  H.  JauLAm. 

UbIoMt;  folio  6    0 

Rhymes  and  Pietnrei.    By  J.  L.  f!.  Booth.    Oblong  8vo         3    6 

Kings  of  the  Turf:  Mifrnaii.y  and  Anwdoleo  of  Owners,  Bnckera,  Traiueni,  and  Jockeys 
who  hare  tlgureul  on  the  Turf.    Willi  inemorablx  aclileveraeiits  of  Famous  Horises.    By 

"TiioBMAXBv."    With  Portraits        0    0 

Underhiil,  0.  F.,  A  Century  of  Foxhunting.    Coloured  Fnintiapiece  by  Leecb.    Svo  . .      i<    0 
Hndson,  W.  H.,  F.Z.8.,  etc.,  Birds  in  London.    With  IT  Flat<4  and  \b  IllnstratioDS  in 
tbi'  Text  by  Diiyas'  Uook,  A.  U.  McLVirjulk,  and  from  PhotOKrspbB  from  Nature  by 

R.  11.  1.<>D,;B.     Svo,  cloth,  nilt  tojia I'J     (I 

A  History  of  British  Birds.  By  the  Rev.  F.  O.  Morris,  B.A.  (Fiftli  Edition.)  Newly 
Ki'Visfd,    CorrijcttKl,   and   Enlarged    by  the  Authoi.     With  ^400  PUtes,    Coloured   by 
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A  Hainral  History  of  British  Moths.  With  an  IntroductiGii  by  W.  EtiMOKT  Kirbv, 
Ml).  (Sixth  Jfditioii.)  Specinlly  RevlKwl  and  Correctcl.  With  H2  Plates,  ll'33  dis- 
tinct Specimens,  all  Coloured  by  liand.    4  vols.     Super-royal  8vo new  120    fi 

Jail  Cry.  By  Fbed  Corro.s-,  Author  of  "Moynril  Hunt,"  "  Gone  Away,"  "  Ware  Wise," 
4c.    Coloured  Frontispiece  and  other  IlliHtnttiotff  by  Habbi>-oto»(  Bobd.    Demy  4to. 
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Cro"WTi  8vo.        Gilt  Tops,        6s.  eacli. 

F.  MARION   CRAWFORD. 

The   Heart  of  Rome. 


JAMES   LANE    ALLEN. 
The      Mettle      of     th 


Pasture. 


[Ready. 


r 


"  Artitticnlly,  it  ii,  a  greai  nchievement.  Since 
Hawthorne  died,  America  liM  iecii  no  work  uf  fyzlhm 
su  finely  wrouglit,  so  ItiinlnotiK,  so  Jn.rye'**]>iritcd  lu 
thi>."—  Tp-Pny. 

WINSTON    CHURCHILL. 
The  Conquest. 

CHARLES    MAJOR. 

The      Heart      of      the 
Hearth. 

CUTCLIFFE   HYNE. 

Author  of  "The   Adventures  of 
Captain  Kettle." 

McTodd. 


IRtady  \ 

''  Mi-Ttxld   lb  a  character  to  the  full,  a.s  real,    a&    I 
fienuine,  nncl  as  inciiiurabic  as  Captain  Kettle  liintseir, 

A  vokimc  of  first-cL'iss  anecdotes,  anuuingly  well    I 

told.  "-  PaU  MaU  G<%zctfe. 

H.   G.   WELLS. 

Twelve     Stories    and    a 

_  Dream.  [October. 

'         STEPHEN   GWYNN. 

John    Maxwell's 

Marriage.  ^oa.  23. 


A  Tale  of  the  Lost  Water. 

[Oclobo-  15. 

ROSA  N.   CAREY. 

A   Passage   Perilous. 

[Ready 

OUIDA. 

Helianthus. 

FLORENCE  MONTGOMERY. 

An      Unshared     Secret. 

And  other  Stories. 


EVELYN   SHARP. 
The  Children  Who  Ran 

Away.  [Octobers. 
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THE  CRAVEN  MIXTURE 

Is  Barrle's  "Arcadia" 

rfMtoy  S"'.  ctlm. 


IWARKy  J      J     CARRERAS, 

.Z.y         '.  Wurdour  SUeet,  W. 
Am. 


•  F    r  Mil.  lll..o<1  I.  II...  r.lfr    ■ 

Clarke's 

Blood 
Mixturo 

THK  WOHLD-KAMKh  IILUOU  PUUIKIBIt 

1«  W»milll»d  to  clMUM.  tlic  liltKvl  fn-  :    •"   -i'l.-.il 

ftoni  whatever  cause  iri<iii^.    For  ^  i  \y, 

Koimtik,  Bad  Lffta,  T}Ic«rK,  (iliiiihilu  -^kiii 

•lid  Bloud  DikatMH,  BlM-ktie*<lii,  Piintn.",  iiii>i  .^.in^of 
all  klniU,  It  cannot  tM  too  highly  ret-c>mnieiiil«d.     It  l> 
tile  only  r«al  tpccine  for  Gout  (uil  IthBiimatio  Paiim, 
for  It  remuvM  the  <miu<  from  the  lllood  and  liuiiea. 
TMoDSAxn!  or  TnrriMosuu  or  WovoanrrL 
CoBCa  raoH  all  partii  or  tiik  Woklu. 

Important  idvic-«  to  all.— CImiim  Iho  rlliated  blooil 
whenever  you  AikI  U>  linpuritle*  biiiNtiiid  tlirnngb  the 
■kin  In  pimpira,  erii|>liuiih,  aiul  Hum  ;  clnmiAo  It  when 
yuu  Bnd  It  obetriictod  aud  alnajtlah  in  the  vcitiK; 
ol«aiu«  it  when  it  U  foul— your  IneliiigH  will  tell  yau 
when.  Keep  your  blood  pure,  aiid  the  health  of  th« 
■yatnm  will  follow. 

An  this  Miitiixe  n  pli^aunr  to  the  taate  aud  war- 
rani  cd  Iree  from  anything  iuJnriouH  to  the  moet  delicate 
coiuitltution  of  either  sex,  fitim  infancy  to  old  age,  the 
Proprietnra  aolicit  siiOerers  t.)  give  il  a  trial  to  twl  ita 
value. 

8nldln  bottle*  ill.  (bleach,  by  all  Cliemlet^  through- 
out the  World,  or  Bent  fcirSSstanips  by  the  Proprietors, 
The  Lincoln  and  Uidlaud  Counties  Drug  Co.,  Liuocln. 


ASK  fOR 
^LAIIKB'8     DLOOD 


B' 


M 


I XTU  KK 


and  do  not  be  persuaded  to  take  an  imitation  or  ■ 
xubetitute. 


ESTABLISHED    1851. 

BIRKBEGK  BAN  . 

Soulhaiuptfin  BMntra., Chancery  Lane.  Londau.W.c' 
Inve-med   Funda,  Ten   Millions. 

CUKHBNT   ACOOUMT8 

20  en  the  nimlniiini  monthly  balAuceM,4 
^when  lint  drawn  below  ttOO. 

DEPOSIT   ACCOUNTS 

2i.  /  reiiayable  on  demand . 

2o 

STOCKS   AND   SHAIUBS 

P'lrcbasc.l    and   sold    f.ir   r.uirtoniBra. 
The  BIRKBK^IC  .\l.MAN"AC.  with  partlpulat»,ftrte. 

C.  A.  RAVENSCROFT,  Managing  Director. 


DON'T  COUCH  fir 

KEATINC'S  LOZENCESi 

EASILY  CURE 

THE  WORST  COUCH. 

One  live*  relief.  An  increasins 
sale  at  over  80  scars  is  a  certain 
lc$(  ol  tlicir  value.  Sold  in  I3jd. 
tins  everywhere. 


I/- 


POHT 

FllEE. 


TRY  IT  rOR  A  WEEK. 


The  "WARREH"  is  First  Favourite 

witli  all  oia'ts  of  FouniAin  PeuB.       It-   nmuy  poiuta  of 
eicelleiiee  mnkc  it  so — reliable  fee<1,  regular  amootb  flow. 
You  cain't  winh  for  n  more  perfect  pen.    H-ot,  gttld  nib. 
Money  roturni-d  if  you  wiili.     Of  nil  StntiOTers.  or  send 
P.O.  tnih.T  Miinurnctur>T*— Burge,  Warren  &  Rld^ay, 
Lttf.,  ei  a  92,  Qreat  Sanron  Hill,  London,  E.O. 
WfltJ  for  ooi  (jLitalo^e. 


£::ngl.ish:    ivien^    of    x^exxers. 

NKW  SHKIES.     Lirowu  Svo,  red  c;loti),  flat  backs,  :2s.  net  each. 
ORABBE.     Hv  Canon  AiNaEB. 

FANNY  BURNB Y.     Bv  AtsTiN  Dobson.  ,  Ueadii  Octobr,  27 

GEORGE    ELIOT.     IJv  Sir  Leslik  Stkphen,  K.C.B. 
MATTHEW    ARNOLD.     Hy  Hehbeht  Paul. 
HAZLITT.     13v  AucaisTiKE  Biurell,  K.C. 

JOHN   BUSKIN.     By  Fbedebic  Habiusos. 

TENNYSON.     lU  Sir  .^lfued  Lyaix,  K.C.B. 
RICHARDSON.     Bv  Austin  Dobson. 

BROWNING.     By  O.  K.  Chb.stkhton. 

*,'  Oilier^  in  prrparnlion. 

WACMILLAN    AND    CO.,    LTD.,    LONDON. 
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Life  Assurance  Society 

The  M^hole  Funds  &  T^rofiti 
belong  to  the  Members 

'Accuiniilated  Funds  £16,500,000 
Annual  Revenue    .    £1,700,000 

Persons  desiring  lo  effect  Life  Assurances 

Should  Read  the  Society's  Prospectus      ■ 

Containing  va/uad/e  information  for  guidance  in  selecting  an  Office     j 
EDINBURGH:  9  St.  Asdrew  Square.    LONDON:  28  CornlilU,  E.G.,  &  9  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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NEW  &  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS 

{JnclutUng  all  th»  books  published  bttwttn  May  so  and  September  i8,  1903) 


BIOGRAPHY 
The  Life  of  William   Ewart  Gladstone.     By  John 

MoRLEY.    With  portraits  and  other  Illustrations.    3  vols.    8vo.    42s.  net. 

\Ready  October^. 

The     Life    of     Giordano    Bruno.       By    J.    Lewis 

M'Intyre,  D.Sc.     With  Photogravure  Plate.     8vo.     los.  net       \Ready. 

An  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Giordano  Brunt,  who  was  burnt  at  Rome  for  heresy 
in  the  year  1600.     This  "  knight-errant  of  philosophy"  is  a  characteristic  figure  among  ibe 

Erecursors  of  modem  thought  at  the  transition  from  mediaevalism.  Bom  near  Naples,  and 
red  -for  the  Dominican  Order,  he  was  early  expelled,  and  travelled  throug;h  Europe  from 
one  University  town  to  another,  teaching,  lecturing,  writing  books  and  printing  them  with 
his  own  hands  ;  till  at  last,  deceived  by  a  promise  of  protection,  he  returned  to  Italy  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition.  Several  years  were  spent  by  him  in  England,  where  much 
of  his  l)e»t  work  was  done,  and  where  he  won  the  friendship  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The 
account  of  his  endless  difficulties  and  rebuffs,  and  of  his  impressions  of  men  and  places, 
makes  reading  of  great  interest.  The  latter  part  of  the  volume  expounds  Bruno's  philosophy; 
his  hostile  criticism  of  Aristotle  ;  his  relation  to  the  other  great  philosophers  and  the  school- 
men ;  and,  above  all,  his  wide  imaginative  view  of  a  universe  in  which  our  world  was 
only  one  of  infinite,  and  perhaps  infinitely  greater,  worlds,  produced,  not  by  a  single  act  of 
creation,  but  by  gradual  development.  It  is  the  history  of  an  ardent  mind's  tragic  and 
glorious  pursuit  of  truths  which  be  was  bom  too  soon  to  do  more  than  guess  at. 

English  Men  of  Letters.    New  Series. 
Crabbe.     By  Canon  Ainger.    Crown  8vo.    Gilt  topT 

2S.  net.  \Ready. 

Fanny  Burney.     By  Austin  Dobson.    Crown  8vo. 

Gilt  top.     2S.  net.  [Octoder  27. 

The  Life   of  Sir  George  Grove,  C.B.,  Hon.  D.C.L. 

(Durham),  Hon.  LL.D.  (Glasgow),  formerly  Director  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Music.  By  Charles  L.  Graves.  With  Photogravure  Portraits,  etc. 
pp.  xii,  frontispiece,  484,  2  page  plates.     8vo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

\Published  May  12. 
Some  Press  Notices. 
"  An  admirable  biography,  done  with  perfect  taste  and  a  true  balance  between  expansion 
and  reticence  of  feeling — in  just  the  tone  and  mood,  in  fact,  most  appropriate  to  its  subject." 
— Speaker. 

"An  admirably  arranged,  tactfully  wTittcn  account  of  a  most  fascinating  personality,  in 
which  the  Boswell  allows  his  Johnson  to  do  as  much  of  the  talking  as  possible.  — Guardian. 
"  Mr.  C.  L.  Graves  has  done  the  thing  admirably." — Saturday  Revirw. 
"The  work  presents  a  true  and  vivid  impression  of  the  man  as  we  knew  him  in  his  many. 
sided,  strenuous,  tender-hearted  personality.  .  .  .  The  biographer  has  our  thanks  for  the 
sympathy,  carefulness,  and,  above  all,  the  restraint  with  which  he  has  handled  his  subject." — 
Atketunim. 

"  Throughout  the  book  Mr.  Graves  is  content  to  stand  aside  and  let  Grove's  nature  reveal 
itself  in  his  letters,  and  in  the  written  testimonies  of  his  many  friends.     His  comments. 
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Life  of  Sir  George  Grove — Continued. 

betwcea  ihe  extracts  he  cives,  have  great  weight  and  show  remarkable  insight  ;  but  we  judge 
best  of  the  excellence  oiah  work  when  we  consider  how  carefully  the  whole  book  is  arranged 
so  as  to  present  its  subject  in  the  truest  and  best  light,  for  in  this  case  the  truest  light  is  also 
the  most  favourable." — Times. 

"  Entirely  satisfactory  biographies  are  as  welcome  as  they  are  rare — the  life  of  Sir  George 
Grove  .  .  .  is  assuredly  one  of  them.  .  ,  ,  It  would  have  been  tiifiicult  not  to  make  a  good 
biography  out  of  such  materials,  but  Mr.  Graves  haa  done  his  work  superlatively  well." — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

"  One  of  the  best  biographies  the  Baron  has  read  for  tnany  a  day." — Punch. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  books  published  for  many  a  day." — Standard. 

"  Mr.  Graves  is  to  be  most  cordially  congratulated  upon  the  writing  of  a  delightful  book, 
in  which  an  enchanting  personality  has  been  realised  with  extraordinary  sympathy,  tenderness, 
and  fulness." — Pall  Mall  GazeUe. 

"  Few  more  delightful  biographies,  whether  in  subject  oi  in  treatment,  have  appeared  in 
recent  years." —  H'orld. 

"  No  more  interesting  biography  has  app>eare<l  for  a  long  time." — Pikt, 

Half-a-Crown  Prize  Library. 

Captain  Cook,  By  Walter  Besant.  With  Illus- 
trations by  J.  Macfarlane,  pp.  viii  (inc.  2  blank),  frontispiece,  191, 
7  page  plates,  i  blank.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Cloth  extra.  Gilt  edges. 
3s.  6d.  \Rt-issued  May  19. 

Jewish  Worthies  Series.     Vol.  I. 
Maimonides.       By    David    Yellin    and     Israel 

Abrahams.      Illustrated,      pp.    xvi    (inc.    3    blank),   frontispiece,    178, 
5  page  plates,  2  blank.     Globe  8vo,     2s,  6d.  net        \Publiskcd  May  19. 
Some  Press  Notices. 

"  Doubtless  destined  to  take  rank  at  once  as  the  classical  biography  of  Maimonides.  .  .  . 
A  model  biography." — Jewish  Chronicle. 

"As  delightful  a  little  book  as  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  see  during  the  last  few  years. 
It  is  instinct  with  life,  full  of  historical  perspective,  and  sufficiently  scholarly  to  be  appreciated 
by  the  student  without  int railing  too  much  upon  the  leisure  of  the  simple,  unaffected  reader 
who  wishes  to  be  taught  without  too  great  a  demand  on  his  intellectual  faculty.  There  are 
also  some  charming  illuslrations," — Jewish  World, 

"A  distinctly  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  religions  thought." — Spectator. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS 
Sixteen    Illustrations    of    Subjects    from    Kipling's 

Jungle  Book,  By  Messrs.  Maurice  and  Edward  Detjjold.  These 
Illustrations  will  be  reproduced  in  colour  from  the  Original  Drawings  in 
the  highest  style  of  Lithography.  The  Plates,  which  have  an  average 
measurement  of  10  x  12  inches,  will  be  mounted  and  inserted  in  a  Port- 
folio.    The  price  of  the  set  will  be  Five  Guineas  net  [October. 

Edition  de  Luxe  of  the  Works  of  Rudy  ard  Kipling. 

New  Volimie. 

Just  So  Stories  for  Little  Children.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  the  Author.     Svo.     10s.  6d.  net.  \October 
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The  Cranford  Series. 
Evelina:    or,    The    History    of    a  Young     Lady's 

Entrance  into  the  World  in  a  Series  of  Letters.  By  Fanny  Bitrney. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Austin  Dobson,  and  Illustrations  by  Hcgh 
Thomson.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,     6s.  [Octo^. 

Macmillans  Illustrated  Pocket  Classics.     New  Vols, 

Foolscap  %vo.     Cloth,  2S.  net.     Or  in  Leather  Limp,  ^s.  net. 

Old  Christmas.     By  Washington   Irving.     With 

Illustrations  by  Randolph  Caldecott.  \Shortly. 

Bracebridge  Hall.     By  Washington  Irving.     With 

Illustrations  by  Randolph  Caldecott.  \Shortfy. 

THE  WORKS  OF  MARIA  EDGEWORTH. 
With  Introductions  by  Anne  Thackeray  RITCHIE. 

Castle   Rackrent,  &   the  Absentee.      Illustrated   by 

Chris  Hammond,     pp.  1  (inc.  2  blank),  frontispiece,  382,  2  adv. 

\Re-isiued  April  28. 

Ormond  :  A  Tale.     Illustrated  by  Carl  Schloesser. 

pp.  xvi  (inc.  frontispiece  and  i  blank),  344.  \Re-issued  May  15. 

Popular   Tales.      Illustrated   by   Chris    Hammond. 

pp.  XX  (inc.  frontispiece  and  4  blank),  508  (inc.  5  blank),  4  adv. 

[Reissued May  29. 

Helen.     Illustrated  by  Chris  Hammond,    pp.  2  blank, 

xiv  (inc.  frontispiece  and  i  blank),  490,  2  adv.  [Re-issued  June  16. 

Belinda.      Illustrated  by  Chris   Hammond,     pp.  xx 

(inc.  frontispiece  and  2  blank),  485,  i  blank,  2  adv.      [Re-issued /une  30. 

The    Parent's    Assistant,    or   Stories    for    Children. 

Illustrated  by  Chris  Hammond,  pp.  xx  (inc.  frontispiece  and  4  blank), 
466  (inc.  8  blank),  2  adv.  [Re-issued  Aug.  5. 

HISTORY  AND  TRAVEL 
Tke  Eversley  Series.    New  Volumes. 
Historical    Studies.      By    John    Richard    Green. 


Globe  8vo.     4s.  net. 

Stray  Studies.     Second  Series. 

Green.     Globe  8vo.     4s.  net. 


[October. 

By  John  Richard 

[October. 
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Highways  and  Byways  Series.     New  Vols. 
Highways  and  Byways  in  South  Wales.     By  A.  G. 

Bradley.  With  Illustrations  by  Frederick  L.  Griggs,  pp.  xii, 
frontispiece,  41S  (inc.  i  blank),  i  folded  map,  6  adv.  Extra  Crown  8vo. 
6s.  [Published  July  28. 

So)H£  Press  Notices. 

"  A  book  which  may  be  described  honestly  as  one  of  the  b«st  of  its  kind  that  has  been 
published. " —  Tunes. 

"  It  is  a  notable  addition  to  one  of  the  most  delightful  out-of-door  series  in  course  of 
publication,  and  it  will  assuredly  make  all  who  reatl  it  include  South  Wales  in  the  list  of 
places  to  come  up  for  consideration  when  next  they  are  debating  where  to  go  for  a  holiday." 
^Daily  Telegraph. 

"  No  seU-re^ipecting  tratreller  in  South  Wales  ought  to  be  without  this  delightful  specimen 
of  the  meandering  guide-book." — Spectator. 

"  Good  reading,  for  Mr.  Bradley  writes  with  complete  knowledge  and  a  perfect  enthusiasm, 
to  which  a  spice  of  humour  gives  that  brightness  which  we  do  not  look  for  in  the  ordinary 
guide-book.  .  ,  .  The  numerous  illustrations  by  Mr.  Griggs  are  admirable  in  many  ways," — 
Academy. 

"  The  characteristics  which  combine  to  render  Mr.  Bradley  so  peculiarly  acceptable  in  the 
character  of  a  literary  cicerone — the  lightness  and  brightness  of  his  style,  his  pleasant  and 
always  spontaneous  humour,  his  comprehensive  researches  into  the  history,  archreology,  and 
legendary  lure  of  the  various  places  described,  his  sympathetic  studies  of  local  character, 
and  his  vivid  and  picturesque  descriptions  of  natural  beauties — are  once  more  brought  to  bear, 
with  the  happiest  results,  in  the  present  volume." — IVorld. 

"The  illustrations  are  attractive  and  excellent,  and  the  whole  volume  one  which  makes 
the  reader  long  to  pack  his  knapsack." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"Charmingly  written  and  fittingly  illustrated.  ...  It  will  probably  become  the 
Standard  work  on  the  district."— ZJiMVy  News. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Sussex.     By  E.  V.  Lucas. 

With  Illustrations  by  Frederick  L.  Griggs.  Extra  Crown  8vo.  With 
flat  back  and  gilt  top.     6s.  \October. 

The  Island  of  Formosa.     Past  and  Present  History, 

People,  Resources,  and  Commercial  Prospects.  Tea,  Camphor,  Sugar, 
Gold,  Coal,  Sulphur,  Economical  Plants,  and  other  Productions.  By 
J.A.Miis  W.  Davidson,  F.R.G.S.,  Consul  of  the  U.S.  for  Pormosa.  With 
Two  New  Maps,  Frontispiece  in  Colour,  168  Illustrations  from  Photo- 
graphs, and  Coloured  Reproductions  of  Two  Chinese  Posters,  pp.  xvili 
(inc.  5  blank),  frontispiece  in  colour,  720,  37  page  plates,  folded  map  in 
colours  in  pocket     Imperial  8vo.     25s.  net  \P\iblished  June  3. 

Macmillan  and  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 
Kelly  aftd  IValsk,  Ltd.,  Yokohama,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. 

Some  Press  Notices. 

"  Nothing  of  importance  or  interest  connected  with  the  island  or  its  inhabitants  seems  to 
have  escaped  Mr.  Davidson.  .  .  .  Likely  to  remain  the  standard  work  on  Formosa  for  many 
a  day." — IVestminster  Gazette. 

"  Indispensable  to  all  who  think  of  trading  or  travelling  in  Formosa,  and  should  be  in 
every  public  library." — Pilot. 

"  168  photographs  and  other  pictures  give  of  themselves  a  liberal  education  about  things 
Formosan.  .  .  .  May  well  be  recommended  to  commercial  and  scientific  men  who  search 
for  information  about  the  island  of  Formosa." — Nature. 

"  Future  visitors  to  the  place  will  find  invaluable  information  in  this  volume." — Academy. 
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The  Island  op  Formosa — Continued, 

"  Eight  years  of  personal  research  on  the  spot  have  been  lumed  to  admirable  account  in 
ihU  attractive  survey  of  one  ol  the  most  beauliiul  and  least  known  portioos  of  the  Far  F»rt  " 
— S/Jitdari/. 

"  Should  remain  the  standard  authority  on  its  subject" — GMt. 

Afr.  Arthur  Dioty,  F.R.G.S.,  Chairman  o/  Council,  Japan  Soiitty,  Londim,  writes  ; — 

"  Allow  me  to  express  my  sincere  admiration  of  the  wonderfully  painsiaUing  and  accurate 
rcscaich,  the  keen  otkervation,  an^l  the  giaphic,  lucid  style  that  are  so  evident  in  every  page 
of  ihe  proyfshect  you  sent  me.     I  have  read  alt  with  the  greatest  interest." 

"The  whole  work  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  author,  and  for  very  many  yttn 
tnust  monopolise  the  very  tirst  rank  as  the  standard  authority  on  all  things  Formosan." — 
Asiatic  Quarttrtjr  I^evitw. 

Observations  of  a  Naturalist  in  the  Pacific  between 

1896  and  1899.  By  H.  B.  Guppv,  M.B.,  F.R.S.E.  Vol.  I.  Vanua  Levu, 
Fiji :  A  Description  of  its  leading  Physical  and  Geological  Characters. 
Chap.  I.  Introductory  remarks  on  the  leading  Physical  Featiires  of  the 
Island.  II.  On  the  evidence  of  emergence  or  of  upheaval  at  the  sea- 
borders.  III.  Hot  springs  of  Vanua  Levu.  IV.  to  XVI.  Description  of 
the  Geological  and  General  Physical  Features.  XVII.  to  XXII.  The 
Volcanic  Rocks  of  Vanua  Levu.  XXIII.  Calcareous  Formations, 
Volcanic  Muds,  Palagonite-Tufls.  XXIV.  Palagonite.  XXV.  Silicified 
Corals,  Flints,  Limonite.  XXVI.  Magnetic  Rocks.  XXVII.  Some 
Conclusions  and  their  bearings.  Appendices.  Index,  Illustrated.  8vo. 
iSs.  net.  [^Ready. 

This  volume  is  entirely  devoted  to  a  minute  description  of  the  physical  and  geological 
characteristics  of  the  island  of  Vanua  Levu,  from  which  Mr.  Guppy  deduces  conclusions  as 
to  the  origin  of  this  volcanic  island,  and  as  to  the  continued  process  of  emergence.  Ilis 
very  thorough  investigation  and  summary  of  facts  in  this  typical  instance  must  render  the 
work  of  great  value  to  geologists.  A  subsequent  volume  will  reinforce  his  conclusions  vrith 
evidence  drawn  from  the  fauna  and  flora. 

A  History  of  the  EngHsh  Church.     Edited  by  the  late 

Dean  Stephens  and  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt,  M.A.     A  Continuous  History, 
based  upon  a  careful  study  of  Original  Authorities,  and  of  the  best  Ancient 
and  Modern  Writers.     In  8  Volumes.     Crown  8vo.     With  Maps.     Each 
volume  is  sold  separately,  and  is  furnished  with  its  own  Index. 
*'  Indispensable  to  all  serious  students  of  the  history  of  the  English  Church," — The  Guardian, 

Vol  VI. 

The  English  Church  from  the  Accession  of  Charles  I. 

to  the  Death  of  Anne.     By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hutton,  B.D.         {October. 

Caesar's  Conquest  of  Gaul.     An  Historical  Narrative. 

(Being  Part  I.  of  the  larger  work  on  the  same  subject.)  By  T.  RiCB 
Holmes,  Author  of  ^  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  With  a  Portrait  of 
Julius  Caesar,  a  large  Map  of  Gaul,  and  seven  Plans.     8vo.  \Shortly. 

The  large  volume  upon  Casar's  Campaigns  in  Gaul,  which  Mr.  T.  Rice  Holmes,  the 
historian  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  published  four  years  agn,  was  at  once  recognised  by  leading 
critics  at  home  and  abroad  as  a  standard  work,  indispensable  to  every  student  of  that  period 
in  Roman  history.  It  was  independently  suggested  by  such  authorities  as  Professor  Tyrrell, 
Mr.  Ilavertield,  and  Mr.  Peskett,  that  the  hrst  part  of  the  work,  containing  a  historical 
narrative  of  the  conquest,  should   be  separately  issued  in  a  smaller  and  cheaper  volume ; 
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C/ESAr's  Conquest  of  Gaul — Continued. 

since  Mr.  Holmes's  complete  mastery  of  his  subject,  from  all  points  of  view,  politicai, 
mititary,  and  ethnological,  coiilil  not  but  render  the  history  of  interest  even  to  the  general 
reader  or  niilitary  student.  This  has  now  been  done.  References  to  detailed  discussions 
to  be  found  in  the  second  part  of  the  larger  volume  are  given  in  footnotes.  But  it  is 
produced  for  the  benefit,  not  of  professed  scholars,  but  of  those  who  wish  to  read,  whether 
in  connection  with  CKsar's  own  relation  or  independently,  a  lucid,  vigorous,  and  even 
vivacious  narrative,  set  out  with  the  fullest  knowledge,  which  describes  the  greatest  conquest 
of  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  conquerors. 

The  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England  Transac- 
tions. Volume  IV.  Sessions  1899-1901.  pp.  2  blank,  xxii  (inc.  4 
blank),  frontispiece,  276  (inc.  i  blank),  3  page  plates.  Super  royal  8vo. 
Stiff  Boards.      i6s.  {Published  Sept.  15. 

Old  Quebec :  the  Fortress  of  New  France.     By  Sir 

Gilbert  Parker,  M.P.,  antl  Claude  G.  Bryan.  With  25  Photogravure 
Portraits ;  97  Full-page  and  other  Illustrations  in  the  text,  and  5  Maps. 
8vo.     15s.  net.  \October  16. 

Old  Quebtc  is  the  title  given  to  a  brilliantly  written  volume  in  which  Sir  Gilbert  Parker 
and  Mr.  Claude  Bryan  recount  the  episodes  which  connect  themselves  with  this  famous 
"fortress  of  New  France."  First,  the  picturesque  series  of  French  figures — statesmen, 
missionaries,  coureurs  de  /fotf^posscs  before  our  eyes,  with  names  so  illustrious  as  Champlain  and 
Frontenac,  Laval  and  La  Salle,  interwoven  through  stories  of  Indian  war.  Then  the  second 
European,  element  enters,  and  the  gradual  advance  of  the  English  is  described,  its  earlier 
stupidities  splendidly  compensated  by  the  great  achievement  of  Wolfe,  which  is  narrated  in 
vivid  pages.  Quebec's  later  memories  of  war  to  the  fifth  of  its  siegos  are  all  fully  set  out,  but 
the  closing  chapters  of  the  volume  chiefly  concern  themselves  with  the  mca.sures  by  which  the 
French  were  reconciled  to  Knglish  rule,  the  ways  in  which  they  proved  their  loyalty,  and  the 
final  settlement  of  constitutional  difTerences.  It  is  a  romantic  history,  romantically  told  ;  and 
the  text  is  embellished  by  many  illustrations,  often  from  old  prints,  of  places,  and  also  by 
over  a  score  of  fine  portrait  plates,  which,  together  with  illustrations  in  the  text,  render 
familiar  the  faces  of  almost  all  whose  names  stand  out  in  the  annals  of  Quebec. 

A  Pleasure  -  Book  of  Grindelwald.     By  Daniel  P. 

Rhodes.     With  Map  and  many  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  {October. 

A  Pleasure- Book  of  Grindelwald,  by  Mr.  Daniel  P.  Rhodes,  divides  itself  into  two  parts. 
The  first,  treating  of  summer,  descril>es  the  Bernese  Oberland  from  a  mountaineer's  point  of 
TJew,  with  rough  notes  on  the  gcotngy  and  botany,  and  more  detailed  hints  as  to  climbing 
excursions.  The  second  gives  a  gossiping  account  of  Urindelwald's  winter  pursuits  and  social 
life.  Skating,  ski-ing,  tobo^aning,  and  the  rest  are  fully  dealt  with,  and  the  book  closes  with 
some  sketches  of  the  Oberlander's  domestic  economy.  An  excellent  map  of  the  Oberland 
completes  the  volume,  which  is  fully  illu.strated. 

Norwegian    By-ways.      By    Charles    W.   Wood, 

Author  of  Letters  from  Majorca^  Glories  of  Spain,  In  the  Valley  of  the 
Rhone,  etc.  With  Nine  Illustrations,  pp.  2  adv.,  frontispiece,  vi  (inc.  i 
blank),  384,  8  page  plates.    Ex'.ra  Crown  8vo.     6s.     {Published  May  22. 

Some  Press  Notices. 

"  So  well  handled  as  to  give  the  txKik  a  lightness  and  attraction  which  surprise  one  by 
their  novelty.  Norway  never  showed  more  fascinatingly  than  in  Mr.  Wood's  pages.  .  ,  . 
A  well-written  and  originally  conceived  work. " — Academy. 

"  The  result  is  very  pleasant — so  pleasant  that  many  who  peruse  this  work  may  be 
tempted  to  follow  some  day  in  Mr.  Wood's  footsteps.  The  excellent  pictures  do  not  with- 
draw attention  from  the  bright  and  picturesque  letterpress." — Gloie. 

"Will  be  a  valued  addition  to  that  treasured  little  collection  of  books — too  little  still — 
which  occupy  the  niche  of  honour  in  the  lilirary  of  many  a  sportsman  and  traveller  for  their 
memories  of  '  Garamie  Norge.'  " — St.  Janieis  Gasetle. 
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Norwegian  By-ways — Canhnutd. 

"  No  writer  excels  Charles  W.  Wood  in  transferring  to  paper,  to  kr  as  it  is  possible,  the 
Undtcape,  people,  anil  stmosphere  of  a  region.  .  .  .  The  reader  derires  a  sense  of  enjoyment 
almost  as  strong  an<l  good  as  that  to  be  obtained  from  an  actual  tour.  None  digresses  so 
chaimingly  and  to  such  good  purpose.  The  book  enables  one  to  get  at  Norway,  its  scenery, 
customs,  lutives,  and  sentiment,  as  otherwise  were  impossible  apart  from  travel." — Duttdte 
Aihtfliitr. 

"  Mr.  Wood's  charming  work.  ...  A  work  which  it  is  a  delight  to  read." — Sk^fUld 
Ttlt^raph. 

"We  owe  many  delightful  and  easy-going  records  of  travel  to  the  genial  pen  of  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Wood,  and  not  the  least  interesting  of  them  is  the  latest." — Pilot. 

"  The  book  will  doubtless  attract  many  visitors  to  these  lovely  nooks.  It  is  illustrated  with 
wne  charming  drawings,  excellently  reproduced. " — Trmtl. 
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James  Lane  Allen 
The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.     By  James  Lane  Allen, 

Author  of  The  Choir  Invisible,  A  KentucJ^  Cardinaly  etc,  etc      pp.  viii 
(inc.  2  blank),  448.     Crown  8vo.     Gilt  top.     6s. 

[^Published  August  1 1 . 

Mr.  Allen  gives  to  his  new  novel  for  title  a  tag  from  Shakespeare.  His  true-born  and 
typical  Americans  show  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture,  not  in  war  (like  Henry's  soldiers)  but 
in  their  common  conduct,  chiefly  in  regard  to  love  and  marriage.  The  central  figure  is  that 
of  a  girl,  Isal)el  Conyers,  who  in  the  opening  chapter  wails  to  receive  as  a  lover  Rowan 
Meredith,  who  has  been  the  friend  of  all  her  life,  and  Mr.  Allen's  description  of  the  girl 
waiting  on  a  summer  evening  is  charged  with  many  beauties.  During  their  interview 
Meredith  makes  a  confession  which  decides  Isabel  at  once  to  break  off  the  engagement,  and 
the  novel  u  concerned  with  the  complications  set  up  by  this  extreme  step  on  the  girl's  part. 

Sotne  Press  Notices. 

"  No  careful  reader  will  fail  to  note  the  frequent  passages  of  exquisite  beauty  which 
delight  both  eye  and  ear.  .  .  .  The  character  drawing  is  also  perfect  .  ,  .  Always  charm- 
in^j  book." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"Artistically,  it  is  a  great  achievement.  Since  Hawthorne  died,  America  has  seen  no 
work  of  fiction  so  finely  wrought,  so  luminous,  so  large-spirited  as  this." — To~Day. 

"The  publication  of  a  new  novel  by  Mr,  James  Lane  .Allen  is  now  a  real  event  in  the 
literary  world.  Of  all  the  American  novelists  his  work  stands  out  most  prominently  for  its 
style,  its  thought,  its  sincerity.  His  artistry  places  him  side  by  side  with  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie 
among  the  supreme  literary  craftsmen  of  the  age.  .  .  .  The  book  is  strong  and  convincing," 
— Literary  World, 

"Anew  novel  by  James  Lane  Allen  has  become  something  to  look  forward  to.  His 
characteristic  beauty  of  diction  and  ample,  placiil  colouring,  are  not  wanting  in  The  Mettle 
of  the  Pasture.  .  .  .  The  atmosphere  of  the  book  is  charming." — Afanehester  CuareHoH. 

Nancy  Huston  Banks. 


Round    Anvil    Rock.      A 

Huston  Banks,  Author  of  Oldfield. 
frontispiece,  356,  5  page  plates.     Crown  8vo. 


Romance.      By    Nancy 

Illustrated,     pp.  xii  (inc.  3  blank), 
Gilt  top.     6s. 

[Published  Aug.  18. 
Sowe  Press  Notices. 

"  A  novel  distinguished  by  good  and  conscientious  work." — Athenemm. 
"  Well  told,  and  full  of  motion  and  inci<leDt." — Daily  News, 
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B.  K.  Benson. 
Old   Squire.     The  Romance  of  a  Black  Virginian. 

By  B.  K.  Benson,  Author  of  IVAo  Goes  There  7  A  Friend  with  the 
Countersign,  etc.  pp.  xii  (inc.  3  blank),  431,  i  blank,  2  adv.,  2  blank. 
Crown  8vo.     Gilt  top.     6s.  [Published  May  i<j. 

Some  Press  Notices. 
"  A  really  good  hooV." —Spectator. 

"  Old  Squire  \v\\\  probably  make  many  friends  among  British  boys." — Illustrated  London 
News. 

William  Garrott  Brown. 
A  Gentleman   of   the   South.      A   Memory  of   the 

Black  Belt,  from  the  Manuscript  Memoirs  of  the  late  Colonel  Stanton 
Elmore.  Edited  without  change  by  William  Garrott  Brown.  Illus- 
trated, pp.  frontispiece,  232  (inc.  ornamented  title-page  and  15  blank), 
I  adv.,  I  blank.     Crown  8vo.     6s.  \Fiiblished  June  30. 

Some  Press  Notices. 

"  Henry  Selden,  the  hero,  is  a  most  attractive  figure.  .  .  .  The  book  has  charm,  which 
\i  a  great  quality,  and  one  not  invariably  to  be  found  even  in  novels  which  interest  their 
readers, " — Spectator, 

"Mr.  William  Garrott  Brown  writes,  in  the  best  tradition  of  the  American  school  of 
historical  novelists,  a  strong,  simple  story.  .  .  .  We  shall  bear  again  of  Mr.  Garrott  Brown." 
— Daily  News. 

Rosa  N.  Carey. 
A  Passage  Perilous.     By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey, 

Author  of  Nellie's  Memories,  Rue  with  a  Difference,  eta  pp.  2  blank, 
vi,  4SS,  I  blank.     Crown  8vo.     Gilt  top.     6s.     [Published  Sept.  15. 

Miss  Carey's  new  story  goes  back  to  the  days  of  Ladysmith,  though  the  scene  is  laid,  not 
in  South  Africa,  but  in  an  English  country  house.  Here  the  characters  of  the  book  are 
grouped  round  Ihe  central  figure  of  a  girl  who  has  married  a  young  soldier  on  an  impulse  of 
kindness,  because  his  chances  in  life  depended  on  his  getting  creditably  married ;  but  the 
sudden  call  for  troops  has  forced  him  to  leave  her  directly  after  the  ceremony.  The  story 
shows  how  in  the  period  of  waiting  she  learns  to  love  her  husband,  who  had  already  learnt 
to  love  her  before  he  sailed  ;  and  how  the  synipathy  in  her  nature  enables  her  to  play 
providence  in  the  aflairs  of  other  people,  and  bring  two  other  love  stories  along  with  bexs  to 
a  prosperous  conclusion  in  the  last  chapter. 

Winston  Churchill. 
The   Conquest.     By  Winston   Churchill,  Author 

of  Richard  Carvel  and  T/te  Crisis.     Crown  8vo.     Gilt  top.     6s. 

[October. 

F.  Marion  Crawford. 
The  Heart  of  Rome.     A  Tale  of  the  "  Lost  Water." 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford.     Crown  8vo.     Gilt  top,     6s.  [October. 


Stephen  Gwvnn. 
John    Maxwell's    Marriage.      By  Stephen  Gwvnn. 

Crown  8vo.     Gilt  top.     6s.  {October. 

The  scene  oi  Jahn  Majrutirs  Marriagt  is  laid  in  Donegal  ;  the  time  is  the  latter  bal/ 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  story  it  tells  is  that  of  a  rich  young  squire  who  arrived  on 
hlK  wedding  morning  to  find  tlut  his  bride  hnd  eloped  ;  and  who  subsequently  in  a  drunken 
lit  allowed  nimself  to  be  married  to  the  bride's  sister,  a  girl  whom  he  had  never  before  seen, 
»nd  who  only  submitted  under  threat  of  violence.  Next  day  he  attempted  reparation  by 
tesi|;ning  all  his  property  to  his  wife  and  disappearing  to  America.  The  consequences  of  this 
acl  of  penitence  only  begin  to  develop  when  John  Maxwell  returns  from  America  during  the 
War  of  Independence,  acting  aa  a  political  agent  and  bearing  a  feigned  name.  Only  then 
does  he  discover  that  a  daughter  has  been  born  to  hira,  who  now  stands  in  need  of  his 
assistance  as  against  her  motncr's  attempt  to  force  her  also  into  a  detested  marriage.  His 
relations  with  his  wife  and  daughter  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that  he  cannot  avow  his 
identity  to  either,  though  it  is  known  to  his  daughter's  guardian,  the  woman  who  jUted  hin, 
and  who  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  final  scene  which  brings  to  Maxwell  his  compensations. 

CUTCLIFFE    HYNE. 

McTodd.      By  Cutcliffe    Hyne,   Author   of    The 

Adventures  of  Captain  Kettle;  Mr.  Horrocks,  Purser;  The  Filibusters ; 
The  Lost  Continent ;  The  Little  Red  Captain ;  The  Recipe  for  Diamonds  ; 
The  Paradise  CocU-Boat,  etc  pp.  2  blank,  vi,  330,  2  adv.  Crown  8vo, 
Gilt  top.     6s.  [Published  Sept.  18. 

McTodd  is  a  ship's  engineer,  Scotch,  drunken  and  pugnacious,  uncertificated,  but  a  good 
mechanician.  In  each  of  the  stories  which  make  up  the  volume  he  recounts  one  or  more  of 
his  numerous  adventures— most  of  which  happen  in  the  Far  North,  on  whaling  trips  or 
exploring  eipedilions,  on  shipboard,  on  the  ice,  or  in  towns  that  reek  of  fish-curing.  There 
is  a  deal  of  vigorous  language  and  hard  fightiiig,  and  the  reader  gets  glimpses  of  the  intricacies 
of  McTodd's  conscience,  wbicli,  though  elastic,  Mrill  not  stretch  beyond  certain  limits. 


Macmillafis  Three-and-Sixpenny  Library. 
New  Volumes, 


In   Bad   Company,   and   Other   Stories.  By    Rolf 

BoLDREWooD.     Crown  Svo.     3s.  6d.  {October. 

Rue    with    a    Difference.       By    Rosa  Nouchette 

3s 


Carey. 


a 

Crown  Svo. 


6d. 


Herb   of    Grace. 

Crown  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

The  "  Paradise  " 

Crown  Svo.     3s.  6d. 


{October. 

By    Rosa    Nouchette    Carey. 

{October. 

Coal-Boat.     By  Cutcliffe  Hyne. 

{October. 


Mr.  Cutcliffe  Hyne's  volume  of  short  .stories,  TTit  Paradise  Coal-Boat^  has  been  taken 
over  by  Messrs.  Macmillnn  from  its  original  publishers.  These  tales  of  desperadoes,  broken 
men,  and  hard-bitten  sailors,  on  board  ship,  on  ihe  West  Coast  of  Africa,  in  South  American 
Republics,  and  other  places  where  action  is  often  tinceremonious,  have  already  won  much 
favour  with  the  admirers  of  Captain  Kettle,  Mr.  Hyne's  best-known  cteation. 

The   Courtship  of  Morrice  Buckler.      A   Romance. 

By  A.  E.  W.  Mason.     New  Impression,     pp.  viii,  374,  2  adv.     Crown 
Svo.     3s.  6d.  {Re-issued  Sept.  18, 
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MACMii.r.AN's  Three-and-Sixpenny  Library — Continued. 

The  Philanderers.      By  A.  E.  W.  Mason.     Crown 

8vo.     3,s.  6d.  \Ready. 

Miranda  of  the   Balcony.      By  A.   E.  W.   Mason. 

Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d.  [Heady, 

Macmillafis  Two-Shilling  Library.     New  Volume. 
Tom   Brown  at   Oxford.      By   the  Author  of    Totn 

Brown^s  School  Days.  With  Illustrations  by  Sydney  P.  Hall.  pp. 
xviii  (inc.  vignette  title-page,  and  5  blank),  frontispiece,  480,  6  page 
plates.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  \Re-issued  July  24. 


The  Heart  of 

Author  of  Dorothy  Vernon  of  Haddon  Hall, 


Charles  Major. 
the  Hearth.     By 


Charles    Major, 

Crown  8vo.     Gilt  top.    6s. 
{October. 

OUIDA. 

Helianthus.     By  Ouida.    Crown  8vo.     Gilt  top.    6s. 

\October. 

Gwendolen  Overton. 
Anne  Carmel.      By  Gwendolen  Overton.     Author 

of  The  Heritage  of  Unrest.  With  Illustrations  by  Arthur  L  Keller. 
pp.  vi  (inc.  I  blank),  frontispiece,  335,  5  page  plates,  i  blank,  4  adv. 
2  blank.     Crown  8vo,     Gilt  top.     6s.  [Published  June  jfi. 

Some  Press  Notices. 

"Extremely  well  written,  and  ought  to  have  many  readers." — Morning  Post. 

"  A  love-story  of  a  somewhat  unusual  order,  and  the  reader's  interest  is  soon  caught.  .  .  . 
Attracts  and  holds  the  reader. " — Illustrated  London  News. 

"  A  story  of  somewhat  uousual  power,  boldly  imagined  uid  well  executed." — Pall  Mall 
Cautlt. 

People  of  the  Whirlpool,  from  the  Experience  Book 

of  a  Commuter's  ^Vife.  With  8  full  page  Illustrations,  pp.  2  blank,  x 
(inc.  2  blank),  frontispiece,  365,  7  page  plates,  i  blank,  2  adv.  Crown 
8vo.     6s.  [Published  May  29. 

Sofne  Press  Notices. 

"Particularly  salisfying.  The  quiet,  genial  humour  of  the  style,  the  Arcadian  atmo- 
sphere, which  never  becomes  insipid,  but  makes  so  restful  a  background  to  the  fevered  Kew 
York  life,  are  altogether  charming  and  refreshing." — SI,  famts's  Gatette. 

"  A  pleasant  hook."— PaJl  Mall  Cdut/e. 

"A  very  pleasing  story.  ,  .  .  Readers  will  look  forward  to  this  author's  next  book." — 
Manchester  Guardian. 
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Pocket  Novels  by  Favourite  Authors. 

With  Photogravure  Portraits  and  some  other  Illustrations.      Pott  8vo. 
as.  net  each. 

"  Mand^,  bound  in  excellent  Ikste,  and  ptiiited  in  beautiful,  dear  type,  these  delightful 
little  volumes  are  a  great  gift  to  the  reading  world." —  World. 

Mrs.    Pendleton's    Four-in-hand.      By    Gertrude 

Atherton,  Author  of  Tht  Conqueror,  etc.  pp.  iv,  frontispiece,  74,  2 
page  plates,  a  adv.  \Pitblished /une  24. 

Sonu  Press  Notices. 
"A  most  amusing  little  «tory." — SptttaScr. 
"Thoroughly  piquant  and  entertaining.'' — St.  Jame/s  GoMtitt. 

Mr.  Keegan's  Elopement.     By  Winston  Churchill, 

Author  of  Richard  Carvel^  The  Crisis,  etc.  pp.  iv,  frontispiece,  64,  2 
page  plates,  4  adv.  [Published /une  10. 

Some  Press  Notices. 

"Not  long,  but  good." — St.  f anus's  Catetle. 
"  Dainty.'*— Pilot. 

Man  Overboard  I     By  F.  Marion  Crawford,  Author 

of  Mr.  Isaacs,  etc.  pp.  iv  (inc.  vignette  title-page),  frontispiece,  96,  2 
page  plates,  2  adv.  [Published /une  3. 

Sonu  Press  Notices, 

"The  best  piece  of  imaginative  fiction  this  season  has  produced." — Speaker. 
"  A  miniature  masterpiece." — GrafiAu. 

Philosophy  4.     A  Story  of  Harvard  University.     By 

Owen  Wister,  Author  of  The  Virginian,  etc.  pp.  iv,  frontispiece,  83, 
2  page  plates,  i  blank,  i  adv.,  i  blank.  [Published  May  1 3. 

Some  Press  Notices. 
"A  breeiy  little  ta.]e."—Tinus. 

"  There  is  a  delightful  breath  of  fresh  air  about  this  tittle  story  of  Harvard  University." — 
Daily  News. 

Evelyn  Sharp. 
The  Children  Who  Ran  Away.     By  Evelyn  Sharp, 

Author  of  The  Youngest  Girl  in  the  School.     Crown  Svo.     Gilt  top.     6s. 

[October. 

New  Uniform  Edition  of 

The     Works    of    William     Makepeace    Thackeray. 

Reprinted  from  the  First  Editions,  with  all  the  Original  Illustrations, 
Facsimiles  of  \Vrappers,  etc.  In  Crown  Svo.  Cloth  extra.  3s.  6d. 
per  volume. 

New  Volumes. 

Burlesques ;    From  Cornhill    to   Grand  Cairo ;   and 

Juvenilia.  [Ready. 


It 
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Works  of  Thackeray — Continued. 

The   Book   of   Snobs,   and   other   Contributions   to 

Punch.  {October. 

Christmas  Books.     With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

pp.  2  blank,  x  (inc,  2  blank),  428  {inc.  79  blank).        [Re-issued  May  19. 

Previously  Published. 
Vanity  Fair.  Esmond. 

The  History  of  Pendennis.  Barry  Lyndon  ;  Catherine, 


The  Newcomes.  Paris  and  Irish  Sketch  Books. 

The  Virgimans. 

Some  Press  Notices. 
"Never  before  has  such  a  cheap  and  excellent  edition  of  Thackeray  been  seen.".— 
lyhilekail  Review. 

"Abetter  ODe-voIume  edition  at  three  shillings  and  sixpence  could  not  be  desired." — 
Academy. 

"In  its  plain  but  pretty  blue  binding  is  both  serviceable  and  atlraclive." — Graphic, 
"An  excellent,  cheap  reprint." — Daily  Graphic. 

^*^  Prospectus  will  be  sent  post-free  on  application. 

H,  G.  Wells. 

Twelve  Stories  and  a  Dream.     By  H.  G.  Wells. 

Crown  8vo.     Gilt  top.     Price  6s.  [October. 

Contents, — i.  Filmer. — 2.  The  Magic  Shop. — 3.  The  Valley  of  the  Spiders. 
— 4.  The  Truth  about  Pyecraft. — 5.  Mr.  Skelmersdalc  in  Fairyland. — 
6.  The  Inexperienced  Ghost. — 7.  Jimmy  Goggles  the  God. — 8.  The 
New  Accelerator. — 9.  Mr.  Ledbetter's  Vacation. — 10.  The  Stolen  Body. 
— II.  Mr.  Brisher's  Treasure. — 12.  Miss  Winchelsea's  Heart. — 13.  A 
Story  of  Armageddon. 

Edith  Wharton. 
Sanctuary.     By   Edith   Wharton,  Author  of  The 

Valley  of  Decision.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Martha  Wolfenstein. 
Idyls  of  the  Gass.     By  Martha  Wolfenstein.     pp. 

296  (inc.  23  blank),  2  adv.,  6  blank.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

[Published  July  10. 
Some  Press  Notices. 

"  Martha  Wolfenstein'*  stories  have  given  the  present  writer  a  few  hours  of  poignant 
pleasure.  ...  It  is  long  since  we  stumbled  on  so  sincere,  so  convincing  a  picture  of  Ufe 
that  is  alien  from  ours,  and  yet  touches  our  common  humanity  at  every  point  The  book 
IS  worthy  to  stand  beside  Diejuden  von  Barnow  of  Franzes." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"Most  {Kiignantly  pathetic  and  extraordinarily  picturesque.  .  .  .  Tender,  humorous 
little  sketches  that  end  in  piteous  tragedy." — St.  Tamers  Gasette. 

"  It  is  rarely  that  a  collection  of  Ghetto  stones  leaves  such  a  charming  impression  upon 
the  reader."— /'iVe/. 

"  A  piece  of  Utentore  of  conspicuous  merit,  .  .  ,  Jdyls  of  the  Cast  should  be  read," — 
Academy. 

"  Unusually  well  written," — Saturday  Review. 

"  Full  of  colour  and  feeling." — Ath^iurum. 

"  There  is  a  great  charm  about  these  sketches  of  Jewish  life." — Spectator, 
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MACMILLANS  SIXPENNY  SERIES 
Robbery  under  Arms.    A  Story  of  Life  and  Adventure 

in  the  Bush  and  in  the  Goldfields  of  Australia.  By  Rolf  Boldrewood. 
pp.  334  (inc  I  blank).     Medium  8vo.     Sewed.     6d. 

[JVeuf  ImpressioHy  June  19. 

Speeches  on  Free  Trade.    By  Richard  Cobden.    pp. 

iv,  232,  4  adv,     Medium  8vo.     Sewed.     5d.  \Rt-issued  July  18. 

Marzio's    Crucifix.      By    F.    Marion    Crawford, 

Author  of  Mr.  Isaacs,  etc.     pp.  i  a8.     Medium  8vo.     Sewed.     6d. 

\Re-is5ued  July  24. 

Kith  and  Kin.     A  Novel.     By  Jessie  Fothergill. 

pp.  128  (inc.  2  blank).    Medium  8ro.    Sewed.    6d.    [Re-issucd  May  z^. 

Personality,  Human  and  Divine.      By  the  Rev.  J.  R. 

Illingworth.     Medium.     8vo.     Sewed.     6d.  [SAorlly. 

Between  the   Heather  and  the  Northern  Sea.      By 

Mary  Linskjll.     pp.  128.     Medium  8vo.     Sewed.     6d. 

[jRe-issued  Sept.  11. 

Problems  of  Religion   and  Science.     By  the   Ven. 

James  M.  Wilson,  D.U.,  late  Headmaster  of  Clifton  College,  Vicar  of 
Rochdale,  Archdeacon  of  Manchester,  pp.  126,  Medium  8vo.  Sewed. 
6d.  [Re-issued  Aug.  18. 

The  Channings.     By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood.     Medium 

8vo.     Sewed.     6d-  [October  i. 


BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS 
Alice's    Adventures    in    Wonderland.       By    Lewis 

Carroll.     Adapted  from  the  Original  for  Very  Little  Folks.     With 
Coloured  Illustrations.     Square  i6mo.  [Octoder. 

Through  the    Looking-Glass   and  What  Alice  Saw 

There.    By  Lewis  Carroll.     Adapted  from    the  Original    for  Very 
Little  Folks.     With  Coloured  Illustrations.     Square  i6mo.  [October. 

Three  Rascals.     By  Raymond  Jacberns,  Author  of 

The  New  Pupil.     With  Illustrations  by  Ella  and  Agnes  Tomlinson. 
Globe  8vo.     4s.  6d.  [October, 

The  Just  So  Song  Book.      Being  the  Songs  from 

RuDYARD  Kipling's y«j/  So  Stories.    Set  to  Music  by  Edward  German. 
Music  folio. 
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Uniform  Edition  of  the  Prose  Works  of  Rudyard  Kipling. 
New  Volume. 

Just  So  Stories  for  Little  Children.     With  Illustra- 
tions by  the  Author.     Extra  Crown  8vo.     6s.  \Oclober. 

Trapper    "Jim."      By  Edwyn  Sandys.     Author  of 

upland   Game  Birds,   etc.     With  many  Illustrations,      pp.  x   (inc.    2 

blank),  frontispiece,  441,  5  page  plates,  1  blank,  3  adv.,  i  blank.     Crown 

8vo.     5s.  net.  \Publislud June  12. 

Some  Press  Notices. 

"A  capital  book  for  boys,  young  and  old.  .  .  .  Full  of  humour  and  good  sense,  and 

will  please  even  those  readers  wlio  have  no  taste  for  sport." — SI.  James's  Gasette. 

"  A  book  thai  will  bring  undiluted  joy  to  youngsters  of  the  practical  bent.  .  .  .  Mr.  Edwyn 
Sandys  has  packed  it  full  of  lore  upon  all  those  things  which  boys  like  to  do  for  themselves  in 
the  open  air.  .  .  .  Trapper  Jim  will  be  a  valued  friend  in  many  quarters." — Pall  Mall  Cautie. 
"  Trapper  Jim  contains  a  great  deal  to  interest  sportsmen,  old  as  well  as  young.  But  to 
the  boy  it  :s  a  mine  of  information.  .  .  .  There  seems  no  end  to  the  things  a  boy  may  learn 
from  a  careful  study  of  Mr.  Sandys'  book,  and  they  are  Just  the  very  things  every  boy  wants 
to  know.  .  .  .  He  will  revel  in  it.  .  .  ,  The  book  contains  a  great  deal  to  charm  the 
general  reader,  .  .  .  The  book,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  not  only  for  boys,  and  we  should  be 
loth  to  spare  it  and  many  others  akin." — Daily  Telegraph. 

ARCH^KOLOGY  &  CLASSICS 

The  Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens.     No. 

VIII.  Session  1901-1902.  With  20  full  page  plates,  and  172  figures  in 
the  Text.  pp.  2  blank,  x,  348  (inc  i  blank),  15  page  plates,  5  folded 
plates.     Super  Royal  8vo.     17s.  net.  \Published  June  26. 

Contents. — The  Palace  of  Knossos  (Season  1902).  A.  J.  Evans. — Ex- 
cavations at  Praesos,  Petras,  and  Palaikastro.  R.  C.  Bosanquet. — Pre- 
Hellenic  Inscriptions  of  Praesos.  R.  S.  Conway. — Keftiu  and  the  Peoples  of 
the  Sea.     H.  R.  Hall. — Sculptures  from  Cyzicus.     F.  W.  Hasluck. — Eta 

Some  Press  Notices. 
"  The  best  number  of  the  Annual  which  has  yet  appeared,  in  view  of  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  topics,  and  the  value  of  the  papers  themselves." — Pilo/. 

"  Students  of  the  older  civilisation  of  C}reece,  which  we  usually  know  as  *  Mycenean,'  will 
welcome  the  appearance  of  the  eighth  volume  oilhc  British  School  at  Athens  AnHual'' — Nature. 
"The  Annual  is  admirably  printed  and  illustrated,  and  does  great  credit  to  English 
scholarship, " — Matuhesler  Guardian. 

"A  number  which  the  students  of  the  classical  and  prehistoric  remains  of  Greece  will 
peruse  with  uncommon  interest." — Scotsman. 

Lectures    on    Classical    Subjects.       By    W.    Ross 

Hardie,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo.  \October. 

Contents. — The  Feeling  for  Nature  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Poets — 
The  Beliefs  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  concerning  a  Life  after  Death — The 
Supernatural  in  Ancient  Poetry  and  Story — The  Age  of  Gold — The  Vein  of 
Romance  in  Greek  and  Roman  Literature — The  Language  of  Poetry — The 
Metrical  Form  of  Poetry — Literary  Criticism  at  Rome — A  Sketch  of  the  Revival 
and  Progress  of  Classical  Studies  in  Europe — Aims  and  Methods  of  Classical 
Study — Index  of  Names  and  Subjects — Index  of  Greek  Works — Index  of 
Latin  Words. 
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Oassical  Series.    New  Volumes. 
Selected  Letters  of  the  Younger  Pliny.     Edited  by 

Elmer  Truesdkll  Merrjll,  Robert -Rich  Professor  of  Latin  in 
Weslcyan  University,  pp.  2  blank,  1,  474  (inc.  2  blank),  2  adv.  Fcap. 
8vo.     6s.  {Published  July  3. 

Press  Notict. 

"  Admirable  selection.  .  .  .  There  is  a  freshness  and  (illness  about  the  volame  and  a 
taste  in  treatment  sach  as  cannot  (ail  to  attract.  No  better  notes  could  be  desired. " — School 
Guardian. 

Tibullus.     Select  Poems.     Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  Professor  J.  P.  Postgate,  LittD.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     Fcap.  8vo.  {Nearly  ready. 


LITERATURE  &  POETRY 

EDITION   DE  LUXE 

Complete  Works  of  Matthew  Arnold.     Uniform  with 

the  Editions  de  Luxe  of  Tennyson,  Lamb,  Kingsley,  FitzGerald,  Pater, 
and  Kipling,  in  Fifteen  Monthly  Volumes. 
The  concluding  volume  of  the  Series  will  contain  a  complete  Bibliography 
of  Matthew  Arnold  compiled  by  Mr.  Thomas  Burnett  Smart. 

The  Edition  will  be  strictly  limited  to  775  copies,  price  los.  6d.  net  per 
volume,  and  orders  will  only  be  taken  for  complete  sets. 

I.  Poems.     Vol.  I.     With  Portrait,     pp.  viii  (inc.  i  blank),  328  (inc.  7 
blank).  {Published  June  26. 

IL  Poems.     Vol.  II.     pp.  viii,  328  (inc.  8  blank).      {Published July  24, 
III.  Essays  in  Criticism,     pp.  a  blank,  xiv  (inc.  i  blank),  416. 

{Published  Aug.  25. 
IV.  Essays  in  Criticism,  Second  Series ;  and  Discourses  in  America. 

{Ready. 
V-  On  the  Study  of  Celtic  Literature ;  and  on  Translating  Homer. 

{Oa. 

Flodden   Field.     A  Tragedy.     By  Alfred  Austin, 

Poet  Laureate,     pp.  viii  (inc.  3  blank),   150,  i  adv.,   i  blank.     Crown 
8vo.     4s.  6d.  net.  {Published June  ix 

A  History  of  English  Poetiy.  By  W.  J.  Court- 
hope,  C.B.,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  Late  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  and  Hon.  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Vols. 
III.  and  IV.     8vo. 

The  period  treated  in  (he  two  volumes  lies  between  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in 
15S8  and  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

More  than  seventy  poets  of  mark,  literar)'  or  draraatic, — inchtding  such  names  as  Milton, 
Dryden,  Donne,   Drayton,  Ilerrick,  Butler,  Cowley,  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont 
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A  History  of  English  Poetry — Continued. 

and  Fletcher,  Ford,  and  Massinger, — are  dealt  with  biographical! y  and  critically,  the  main 
design  of  the  author  being  to  trace,  through  the  history  of  English  Poetry,  the  development 
of  thought  and  imagination  in  the  English  People.  For  this  purpose  the  purely  literary 
poets  are,  in  the  third  volume,  arranged  chronologically  in  groups  according  to  the  technical 
characteristics  of  their  respective  work,  and  an  estimate  is  formed  of  the  value  of  the  con- 
tribution made  by  each  poet  to  the  onward  movement  of  the  art  A  new  light  is  thus  thrown 
on  the  motives  and  characters  of  the  poets  themselves,  a  striking  example  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  relations,  as  poet  and  patroness,  existing  between  Drayton  and  the  Countess  of 
Bedford,  which  are  here  for  the  first  lime  explained. 

The  fourth  volume  deals  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  development  of  the  poetical  drama 
in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  up  to  the  closing  of  the  theatres  under 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  with  ihe  decline  of  the  poetical  drama  after  the  Restoration.  The 
dramatists  are  arranged  chronologically  in  groups  so  as  to  illustrate  the  successive  changes 
in  the  public  taste.  In  describing  Ihe  gradual  dramatic  develo])menl  of  Shakespeare,  which 
occupies  a  large  part  of  the  volume,  particular  attention  is  given  to  tracing  the  connection  of 
thought  between  the  Sonnets  and  the  Plays,  and  to  an  examination  of  the  authorship  of  certain 
early  plays  which  are  sometimes  supposed  to  be  wrongly  ascribed  to  Shakespeare. 

Paraphrases  and  Translations  from  the  Greek  Anth- 
ology, etc.  By  Earl  Cromer,  P.C,  G.CB.,  G.CM.G.,  K.C.S.I.,  CLE. 
Crown  8vo.  [Shortly, 

Dante's  Inferno,  and  other  Translations.    By  Edward 

WiLBERFORCE,  a  Master  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Author  of  Social  Life 
in  Munich,  pp.  3  blank,  x  (inc.  2  blank),  284  {inc.  8  blank).  Crown 
8vo,     6s.  net.  [^Published  June  30, 

Prtis  Notict, 

"  Mr,  Edward  Wilberforce's  translation  into  verse  of  Dante's  Infcmo  is  generally 
vigorous  and  faithful.  It  will  be  found  to  compare  favourably  with  the  best  metrical 
versions  in  English.  Its  chief  excellence  is  its  fidelity  to  the  metaphorical  language  of  the 
poet." — Miming  Post. 


Representative  English  Comedies.  With  Intro- 
ductory Essays  and  Notes.  An  Historical  view  of  our  Earlier  Comedy, 
and  other  Monographs,  by  various  Writers,  under  the  General  Editorship 
of  Charles  Mills  Gayley,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  California.  From  the 
Beginnings  to  Shakespeare,  pp.  xcii  (inc.  i  blank),  686  (inc.  21 
blank),  2  adv.     Extra  Crown  8vo.     Gilt  top.     6s.  net. 

[Published  June  5. 

Some  Press  Notices. 

"  The  selection  of  plays  has  every  claim  to  be  called  representative,  and  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  the  amount  and  merit  of  the  first-hand  work  in  criticism,  biography,  and  literary 
historjr  vvliich  the  introductory  and  other  essays  contain.  They  form  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  growing  knowledge  of  the  earlier  English  drama." — AtluHitum. 

"Taken  altogether,  with  its  careful  texts  and  appendices,  the  book  is  an  excellent  piece 
of  work." — Academy. 

"  Notable  not  only  for  the  old  English  comedies  included  in  the  volume,  hut  for  the 
extremely  erudite  and  exhaustive  treatise  by  Mr.  Gayley  on  the  beginnings  of  English 
comedy.  It  is  a  small  volume  in  itself,  and  cannot  but  have  a  fascination  for  the  serious 
student  of  English  literature.  The  plays  selected  are  representative,  and  have  been  ably 
introduced  and  edited  by  distinguished  scholars." — A/cming Post. 
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Golden  Treasury  Series.    New  Volumes. 
Golden   Sayings  of   Epictetus,  with   the   Hymn   of 

Cleanthes.  Translated  and  arranged  by  Hastings  Crossley,  M.A., 
sometime  Professor  of  Greek  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  With  Frontis- 
piece, pp.  3  blank,  xlii  (inc.  i  blank),  frontispiece,  190  (inc.  2  blank), 
3  adv.     Pott  8vo.     2S.  6d.  net.  [Fubli shed  June  12. 

Some  Press  Notices. 

'*  Mr.  Crossley  deserves  warm  thanks  for  presenting  us  in  an  extremely  finished  form 
much  of  what  is  beit  in  one  who,  in  spite  of  blemishes,  was  undoubtedly  a  great  tn&n.  His 
book — and  it  is  saying  much — is  worthy  of  the  series  to  which  it  is  added." — Spectator. 

"A  very  acceptable  selection,  worthily  Englished  by  Mr.  liasliogs  Crossley." — 
AtheMoum. 

"  A  very  fruitful  and  charming  little  book.  .  .  .  The  study  of  Epictetus  could  not  be 
begun  more  pleasantly  or  more  usefully  than  through  the  agency  of  these  truly  *  Golden 
Sayings.' " — Globe. 

Poetry  of  Thomas  Moore.     Selected  and   arranged 

by  C.  Litton  Kalkiner.  pp.  xxxvi  (inc.  5  blank),  frontispiece,  254 
(inc.  8  blank),  2  adv.     Pott  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net.  \Published  Sept.  18. 

Mr.  C.  Litton  Falkiner  has  prepared  a  selection  from  the  poetry  ofThomas  Moore  for  the 
Golden  Treasury  Series,  to  which  he  prefixes  a  preface  justifying  the  inclusion  of  the  lyrist, 
so  often  depreciated,  among  the  greater  names  whose  work  is  issued  in  this  aeries.  The 
selection  comprises  the  best  of  the  Irish  Melodies,  National  Airs,  and  other  songs,  together 
with  sixty  pages  of  extracts  from  Lalla  Rockh ;  and  it  gives  also  a  full  repertory  from  Moore's 
satirical  and  humorous  poems  which  are  less  familiar  than  they  deserve  to  be. 


A   Lay   of    Ossian    and    Patrick,   with    other   Irish 

Verses.    By  Stephen  Gwvnn.     pp,  46  (inc.  3  blank),  i  adv.,  i  blank. 
Pott  8vo.     Sewed,     is.  net.  {Published  May  29, 

London :  Macmillan  tSr*  Cff.,  Ltd.     Dublin :  Hodges.,  Figgis^  6^  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Moral  System  of  Shakespeare.  A  popular  Illus- 
tration of  Fiction  as  the  Experimental  Side  of  Philosophy.  By  Richard 
G.  Moulton,  M.A.  (Camb.),  Ph.D.  (Pennr.),  Professor  of  Literature 
(in  English)  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  University  Extension  Lecturer 
in  Literature  (England  and  America),  Author  of  The  Ancient  Classical 
Drama,  etc.,  Editor  of  The  Modern  Reader's  Bible,  pp.  x  (inc.  i  blank), 
382  (inc.  5  blank),  4  adv.     Crown  8vo.     Gilt  top.     6s.  net. 

[Published  June  ig. 
Some  Press  Notices. 

"  T)ie  book  is  conceived  on  oripnal  lines,  and  the  thought  all  through  gives  evidence  of 
the  same  quality  of  originality.  Although  the  treatment  is  systematic  and  severely  thought, 
ful,  the  meaning  is  prevented  from  being  abstruse  by  the  admirable  clearness  and  popularity 
— if  we  may  use  the  word — of  the  author's  style.  This  is  really  one  of  the  best  Shakespeare 
books  that  recent  years — specially  fruitful  in  Shakespearean  literature — have  given  us." — 
Glasgow  Herald. 

"  There  is  much  that  is  full  of  interest  and  suggestion,  expressed  in  careful  and  vigorous 
language." — Daify  AVjrj. 

"  Suggestive  and  stimulating." — Gloie. 
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Now  Cofttplete  in  Nineteen  Volumes.  ^. 
Popular  Uniform  Edition  of 

The  Works  of  Thomas  Hardy. 

With  a  map  of  Wessex  in  each,  except  the  Poems.     Crown  8vo.     3s,  6d. 
each. 


14. 


IS' 


Life's  Little  Ironies.  A  Set  of 
Tales  with  some  Colloquial 
Sketches  entitled  A  Few 
Crusted  Characters,  pp.  viii 
(inc.  3  blank),  304  (inc.  14 
blank).         \^Publishcd  May  29. 

A  Group  of  Noble  Dames  :  that 
is  to  say — The  First  Countess  of 
Wessex,  Barbara  of  the  House 
of  Grebe,  The  Marchioness  of 
Stonehenge,  Lady  Mottisfont, 
The  Lady  Icenway,  Squire 
Petrick's  Lady  Anna,  Lady 
Baxby,  The  Lady  Penelope, 
The  Duchess  of  Hamptonshire, 
and  The  Honourable  Laura, 
pp.  viii,  374  (inc.  15  blank). 

[FuBlished  fune  16. 


16.  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.     A 

Rural  Painting  of  the  Dutch 
School,  pp.  xii  (inc.  2  blank), 
276  (inc.  10  blank). 

\Ptiblished  June  26. 

17.  The  Well- Beloved.     A  Sketch  of 

a  Temperament,  pp.  2  blank, 
X  (inc.  I  blank),  340  (inc.  2 
blank).  \Publisfud  July  14. 

18.  Wessex  Poems,  and  other  Verses. 

With  30  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.  pp.  xii  (inc.  fronti- 
spiece and  2  blank),  228  (inc. 
31  blank).      \^PubUshcd  Aug.  5. 

19.  Poems    of    the    Past    and    the 

Present  pp.  xii  (inc.  i  blank), 
260  (inc.  5  blank),  4  adv. 

\Published  Aug.  14. 


Previously  Published. 


Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles. 

Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd. 

The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge 

A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes. 

Two  on  a  Tower. 

The  Return  of  the  Native. 

The  Woodlanders. 


8.  Jude  the  Obscure. 

9.  The  Trumpet- Major. 

10.  The  Hand  of  Ethelberta. 

1 1 .  A  Laodicean.    A  Story  of  To-day. 

12.  Desperate  Remedies.     A  Novel. 

13.  Wessex  Tales. 


Press  Notice. 

"  Lfts  oeuvres  de  Thomas  Hardy  ont  eu  une  destinee  rare  et  peut-etre  unique.  Depuis 
trente  ans  qu'il  icrit,  dies  ont  ixA  bcaucoup  et  constamment  lues,  en  Amdrique  comtne  en 
Anglelene,  mais  jusqu'cn  ces  derniires  ann^cs  il  ne  s'etail  trouvc?  personnc  pour  les  appricier 
dignement,  Dans  les  conversations  meme,  ccux  qui  les  lou.iient  le  faisaient  avec  une  reserve 
prudente,  comme  s'il  n'eflt  pas  t\i  de  bon  goOt  de  tfop  I'admirer.  Cependant  on  commence 
i.  le  mettre  au  nombre  des  premiers  ^crivaics  vivants  d'Angleterre, " — La  Revue  de  Paris. 


PHILOSOPHY 

An    Introduction    to    Systematic    Philosophy.      By 

Waltkr  T.  Marvin,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Western 
Reserve  University,  pp.  xvi  (inc.  3  blank),  572  (inc.  12  blank).  8vo. 
I2S.  6d.  net.  ^Published  July  17 
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Ah  Introduction  to  Systematic  Philosophv — Continued, 

Some  Press  Notices, 
*'  Mny  \x  safely  recommended  sts  one  of  the  most  satisikclory  books  of  iU  class  that  have 
lately  l>ccn  put  ujton  the  market." — Sec/smoH, 

"There  i%  »  deal  of  good  lunterial  and  much  clevei  argument  in  the  book." — Alanthtsttr 


Tiochet's  Professional  Library. 
Outlines  of  Psychology.     An   Elementary  Treatise, 

with  Some  Practical  Applications.  By  Josiah  Royce,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  in  Harvard  University,  pp.  xxviii 
(inc.  2  blank),  392  (inc.  1  blank),  2  adv.,  2  blank.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d- 
net  {Published  June  19. 

Sonu  Press  Notices. 
"  An  admirable  treatise.  ...  To  say  that  it  differs  entirely  from  the  books  usually  pro- 
vided for  this  class  of  reader  is  to  award  it  the  highest  possible  praise.     Few  things  are  more 
deplorable  than  the  manuals  on  Psycholc^  composed  expressly  for  the  use  of  teachers." — 
Daily  Ncwi. 

"  At  once  lucid  and  thoughtful  in  its  exposition,  the  book  cannot  but  serve  to  stimulate 
independent  reflections  upon  its  subject.  It  provides  instructive  reading  for  teachers," — 
Scotsman. 

Experimental    Psychology    and    its    bearing    upon 

Culture.  By  George  Malcolm  Stratton,  M.A.  Yale;  Ph.D. 
Leipzig ;  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Director  of  the 
Psychological  Laboratory  in  the  University  of  California.  pp.  viii 
(inc.  I  blank),  331,  13  page  plates,  i  blank,  2  adv.,  2  blank.  E.xtra 
Crown  8vo.     8s.  6d.  net.  [Published  June  30. 

Press  Notice. 

"  It  is  in  many  ways  an  excellent  book,  and  may  be  cordially  recommended  to  all  who 
wish  to  secure  a  general  view  of  the  results  obtained  by  a  line  of  investigation  which  day  by 
day  promises  to  become  more  important." — Scotsman. 

Why  the  Mind   has  a  Body.     By  C.  A.   Strong, 

Professor  of  Psychology  in  Columbia  University,  pp.  2  blank,  x  (inc. 
2  blank),  356  (inc.  4  blank),  2  adv.,  2  blank.     8vo.     los.  6d.  net. 

[Published  June  5. 
Press  Notice. 

"  A  thoughtful  and  well-presented  account  of  the  connection  of  the  mind  and  the  body 
as  conceived  by  a  certain  school  of  students  of  psychology.  The  author  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  existing  literature  on  the  subject,  and  presents  his  case  with  a  clear  grasp  and  com- 
prehensible brevity," — Si-Jamtii  GastiU. 


SOCIOLOGY,  POLITICS,  &  ECONOMICS 
American  Government.     A  Text-Book  for  Secondary 

Schools.  By  Roscoe  Lewis  Ashlev,  Author  of  The  American  Federal 
State.  Illustrated,  pp.  xxii  (inc.  3  blank),  frontispiece,  356  (inc.  2 
blank),  14  page  plattjs,  i  page  map  in  colours,  i  double  page  map  in 
colours,  3  adv.,  3  blanks.     Crown  8vo.     6s.  [Published  Sept.  8. 
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The  Theory  of  International  Trade,  with  some  of  its 

Applications  to  Economic  Policy.  By  C.  F.  Bastable,,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Polirical  Economy  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  Author  of 
Public  Finance^  The  Cojmntrce  of  Nations.  Fourth  Edition.  Revised, 
pp.  xvi  (inc.  3  blank),  198  (inc.  2  blank),  2  adv.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
net.  \^Fourth  Edition  published  Stpt,  11. 


Life  and 

Charles  Booth. 


Now  Complete  in  Seventeen   Volumes. 

Labour  of  the   People   in    London.      By 

Extra  Crovm  8vo.     In  Uniform  Parchment  Binding. 

First   Series :    POVERTY.      In    four  volumes.      New    and    Revised 

Edition.  \Nexo  Edition  published  March  6. 

I,  East  London.  Central  London.  Outlying  London,  North  of  the  Thames.  South 
London.  IL  London  Street  by  Street.  IIL  Special  Subjects.  London  Children. 
IV.  Trades  of  Ekst  London  connected  with  Poverty. 

Separate  volumes  t^s.  net  each  ;  or  the  set  complete  l$s.  net 
Thi  original  Maps  arranged  in  a  ease.    Price  2s.  M.  net. 

Second  Series:    INDUSTRY.     In  five  volumes.     New  and   Revised 

Edition,  \New  Edition  published  Aug.  21. 

L  Buildlnfj  Trades.  Wood  Workers.  Metal  Workers.  IL  rrecioiis  Metals,  Watches, 
and  Injtruments.  Sundry  Manufacturers.  Printing  and  Paper  Trades,  Textile  Trades. 
IIL  Dress.  Food  and  Drink.  Dealers  and  Clerks.  Locomotion,  etc  Labour. 
IV.  Public  Service  and  Professional  Classes.  Domestic  Service.  The  "  Unoccupied  " 
Classes.     Inmates  of  Instittitions,  etc.     V,  Comparisons.    Survey  and  Conclusions. 

Separate  volumes  5.r.  net  each  ;  or  the  set  complete  20s.  net 

Third  Series  :  RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCES.      In  seven  volumes. 

{Published  March  24. 

I.  London  North  of  the  Thames  :  Thk  OnTER  Ring.  Outer  East  London.  The 
Norlh-East.  North  London.  The  North-West.  lUnstiations,  II.  London  North 
OP  THE  TiiAMiis  :  Thb  Inner  Ring.  Whifechapel  and  St.  George's  East  Bethnal 
Green,  Haggerston,  etc.  Hoxton,  St.  Luke's,  and  Cleikenwcll.  West  Central  London, 
Illustrations.  III.  City  of  London  anb  tub  West  End.  <L)  The  City.  The 
Churches.  A  Suggestion.  Illustrations.  (II.)  Thb  Wkst.  Westminster  and  .South 
Pimlico.  The  Inner  West.  The  Outer  West.  Illustrations,  West  London.  Illustrations. 
North  of  Thames  generally.  IV.  Inner  South  London.  West  Souihwark  and  North 
Lambeth.  Ncwington  and  Walworth.  Bcrmondsey.  Rotherhithe.  Illustrations.  V. 
South-East  and  South-West  London.  Deptford.  tlreenwich.  Woolwich,  etc. 
Illustrations,  Battersea.  Clapham.  Wandsworth  and  Putney.  Illustrations.  VI. 
Outer  South  London.  The  Belt  of  Crowding  and  Poverty.  Beyond  the  Belt  of 
Crowding — Southward  to  the  Hills.  Further  South.  Outlying  Southern  Suburbs — The 
Western  Portion.  Ditto,  the  Eastern  Portion.  Illustrations,  Appendix  to  Vols.  I.  to 
VI.     General  Index.     VII.  Summary  of  Religious  Influences. 

Stparatt  volumes  $/.  net  taeh  ;  or  the  set  complete  3ar.  net. 

Revised  issue  of  the  "  Poverty"  maps  can  be  had  separately  in  12  sheets  or  mounted  as 
one  map. 

Final  Volume :  Notes  on  Social  Influences,  and  Conclusion. 
With  an  Abstract  of  the  Complete  17  volumes  of  Life  and  Labour  in 
London.,  and  a  Map  of  Places  of  Worship,  Schools,  and  Public  Hou.ses, 
pp.  viii  (inc.  3  blank),  467  (inc.  7  blank),  i  page  plate,  i  folded  plate, 
I  adv.     Extra  Crown  Svo.     5s.  net.  [Published  June  26. 
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LirK  AKD  Labour  op  the  People  in  London — Continued. 

Jl  i  1  yean  since  Mr.  Booth  began  hU  pordayal  of  Life  and  Ijibour  in  London, 

of  will  '1^  sees  the  completion,  and  the  number  of  volumes  produced  will  exactly 

equal  timt  -i  mi-  year*  spent  upon  the  work.  In  the  seven  volumes  of  the  Third  Series,  which 
are  now  published  for  the  first  time,  an  account  of  organised  religious  effort  in  all  its  forms 
occupies  the  largest  place,  but  Mr.  Booth  has  tried  to  measure  the  value  of  other  social  and 
ptiilanthropic  indueiiccs,  and  also  those  that  come  under  the  heads  of  Local  Govemment  and 
I'olice.  Preceding  each  chapter  is  a  sketch  map  of  the  parishes  dealt  with,  and  the  work  is 
further  illustrated  with  twenty  large  scale  maps,  in  which  each  street  is  coloured  according  to 
the  social  condition  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  seventh  volume  reviews  the  general  questions  raised,  and  presents  a  picture  of 
rrliEious  work  in  LoniJon  as  a  whole,  a  chapter  or  section  being  devoted  to  each  import^t 
denominatioit  or  philanthtopic  movement 

Some  Press  Notices. 

"We  heartily  recommend  this  remarkable  book,  which,  whether  regarded  alone  or  as 
the  coping-stone  of  a  great  work,  will  occupy  a  permanent  place  in  social  literature." — 
Spectator. 

"  Impresses  one  anew  with  the  wholly  admirable  manner  in  which  the  writer  has  collected 
and  sifted  bis  mass  of  material ;  and  also — and  this  more  particularly — with  the  fine  im- 
partiality and  calmly  judicial  attitude  of  mind  which  Mr.  Booth  has  preserved." — Graphic. 

"Worthy  of  the  brain  and  head  which  has  planned  and  executed  a  work  monumental  in 
its  scope,  unique  in  its  orderly  arrangement,  and  beyond  words  useful  to  students  of  political 
and  social  affairs," — St.  /anus's  Gautle. 

*'  Of  quite  remarkable  interest  and  value  to  the  genera]  reader." — Daily  Mail. 

Boys'  Self-Governing  Clubs.     By  Winifred  Buck. 

pp.  X  (incL  I  blank),  218,  4  adv.     Globe  8vo.     4s.  6d.  net. 

[Published  June  5, 
Some  Press  Notices. 

•'  An  excellent  little  book."— /Jar/)-  News. 

"  Full  of  valuable  hints  and  suggestions  for  all  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  forma- 
tion and  management  of  boys'  clubs  in  great  cities." — St.  James's  Gaattte. 

"  We  con  recommend  the  book  to  any  one  who  may  feel  called  to  take  port  in  this  most 
necessary  work." — Spectator. 

The  Nature  and  Necessity  of  Interest.     By  Dr.  G. 

Cassel.     8vo.  [Octoder. 


The  Citizen's  Library.     New   Volumes. 

Studies  in  the  Evolution  of  Industrial  Society.     By 

Richard  T.  Ei.v,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  atid 
Director  of  the  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Author  of  Socialism  and  Social  Reform,  Monopolies 
and  Trusts.,  etc.  pp.  xviii.  (inc.  2  blank),  498  (inc.  5  blank),  i  folded 
table,  2  adv.,  2  blank.         Globe  8vo.     5s.  net.  ^Published  July  21. 

Railway  Legislation  in  the  United  States.     By  Bal- 

THASAR  Hknrv  Mevek,  Pli.U.,  Professof  of  Institutes  of  Commerce, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  pp,  xiv.  (inc.  i  blank),  330  (inc.  6  blank),  2 
adv.,  2  blank.     Globe  8vo.     5s.  net.  [Published  July  10. 

Press  Notice. 
"Well  Worthy  of  the  attention  of  readers  here  who  desire  to  be  rapidly  and  soundly 
informed  ns  to  its  subject." — Scotsman. 
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A  Fight  for  the  City.     By  Alfred  Hodder,  Author 

of  The  Nav  Americans^  The  Adversaries  of  the  Sceptic,  and  (in  part)  The 
Powers  that  Prey.  pp.  xii  (inc.  i  blank),  246,  2  adv.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
net  \Published  May  29. 

Some  Press  Notices. 

"A  vigorous  and  inspiring  account  of  part  of  the  great  battle  against  Tammany  in  New 
Vork  last  year.  But  Mr.  Hodder's  record  is  of  far  wider  interest  than  the  mere  account  of  the 
local  municipal  struggle  against  corruption.  The  story  of  Judj^e  Jerome's  campaign  is  not 
only  a  vivid  piece  of  personal  narrative  excellently  written,  it  also  opens  up  large  questions 
of  very  vital  interest  as  much  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  on  the  other.  .  .  .  All  interested 
in  the  great  question  of  the  future  of  city  admiaistration  should  read  Mr.  Hodder's  book." — 
Daily  Ncais. 

"  Will  interest  aJl  who  concern  themselves  with  problems  of  prosdtulion  and  police.  It 
is  brightly  written."— ^//lemswm. 

The  New  Cambridge  Curriculum  in  Economics  and 

Associated  Branches  of  Political  Science:  Its  Purpose  and  Plan.  By 
Alfred  Marshall,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Cambridge ;  Hon. 
Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  pp.  viii  (inc.  3  blank),  34,  2  blank. 
Crown  8vo.     Paper,  is.     Cloth,  is.  6d.  \PublisIied  July  28. 

Old  Age  Pensions.     A  Collection  of  Short  Papers. 

pp.  iv,  248.     Extra  Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net.  [Published  May  26. 

The  result  of  two  years'  work  by  a  committee  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  to  investigate  the  subject  in  all  its  liearings.  The  general  drift  is  to 
show  that  the  true  line  of  advance  lies  in  promoting  the  volunlaty  systems  of  superannuation 
funds  which  already  exist  and  are  already  gaining  in  importance,  rather  than  in  advocating 
a  measure  which  would  automaticalfy  put  an  end  to  such  efforts.  The  records  of  similnLr 
State  experiments  in  the  colonies  and  abroad  are  shown  to  point  in  the  same  direction. 

Sotne  Press  Notices, 

"The  book  is  timely,  and  well  deserves  the  attention  both  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
Poor  Law  administration  and  of  the  sentimental  believers  in  preferential  trade." — Pilot, 

"  Brimful  of  information  and  suggestion  about  a  subject  which  seems  about  to  attain 
Imperial  importance." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"  Cannot  but  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  all  who  axe  interested  in  the  question." — Scotf- 
man. 

American  Railways.  By  Edwin  A.  Pratt.  Re- 
printed (with  additions)  from  The  Times,  pp.  viii  (inc.  i  blank),  309, 
I  blank,  2  adv.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d.  net  \Published  July  28, 

Some  Press  Notices. 

"  A  most  interesting  and  level-headed  book  ;  one  that  will  appeal  to  the  ordinary  at  least 
as  much  as  to  the  expert  reader." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"A  very  useful  and  business-like  volume.  ...  To  the  wide  and  undoubtedly  increasing 
public  which  is  interested  in  railways  and  railway  problems,  Mr.  Pratt's  book  will  be  most 
welcome." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"The  volume  contains  much  useful  information,  and  many  details  of  American  railway 
enterprise  and  management  arc  examined  in  an  informing  way," — Morning  Post. 

"The  book  is  valuable  as  embodying  the  results  of  systematic  technical  invest  igation,  but 
it  has  another  side  which  to  the  general  reader  will  probably  be  of  greater  interest.  It  gives 
a  very  picturesque  and  extensive  panorama  of  every  part  of  the  Republic,  with  its  system  of 
inter-communication  and  the  great  agricultural  and  industrial  interests  for  which  the  railway 
system  to  a  great  extent  exists." — St.  Jameis  Gaulte. 

'■'■  This  entertaining  book  should  appeal  to  a  much  wider  audience  than  that  of  railway 
specialists." — Daily  News. 
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Local  Government  in  England.     By  Josef  Redlich, 

of  the  Faculty  of  Law  and  Political  Science  in  the  University  of  Vienna. 
Edited  with  additions,  by  Francis  W.  Hirst,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Bairister-at-Law.  In  a  vols.  VoL  I.,  pp.  xxviii  (inc.  4  blank),  428  (inc. 
3  blank),  4  adv.  VoL  II.,  pp.  2  blank,  x  (inc  2  blank),  436  (inc.  3 
blank).     8vo.     ais.net  [Published  Afay  iij. 

Some  Press  Notices. 

"It  will  lerre  u  a  guide  for  English  readers  to  puts  of  the  constilulion  of  which  few 
know  much,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  gives  a  better  account  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  found  of 
local  government  as  conducted  lo-day." — Ttmts. 

"  .\  profound  and  philosophical  study  of  the  subject  of  local  government  which  will  be 
welcome  to  all  students.  .  .  .  Will  for  long  be  a  standard  work  of  reference  for  all  who 
desire  to  study  the  subject"— /W/  A/a/J  GmeUt. 

"  A  IxKjk  containing  much  convenienlly-arianged  information  and  some  valuable  criti- 
cism."— Mcming  Post. 

"  The  main  value  of  the  book  is  in  its  lucid  and  comprehensive  description  of  the  forms 
and  functions  of  local  government  as  now  established  in  England.  In  this  respect  the  com- 
pleteness, the  learning,  and  the  lucid  anangement  of  the  work  is  beyond  all  praise." — Daily 
Aems. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

Poverty :  A  Study  of  Town  Life.     By  B.  Seebohm 

RowNTREE.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  pp.  2  blank,  xxii  (inc  3  blank), 
426  (inc.  I  blank),  4  adv.,  2  blank.     Extra  Crown  8vo.    Sewed,     is.  net 

[New  Edition  published  Aug.  7. 
Press  Notice. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  care  and  ability  shown  in  planning  this 
inquiry,  the  thoroughness  with  which  every  clue  that  could  throw  light  upon  the  central 
problem  has  been  followed  up,  or  the  painstaking  accuracy  with  which  the  gigantic  task  of 
collecting,  tabulating,  and  analysing  such  a  mass  of  materials  has  been  canied  through.  The 
book  is  a  mine  of  information  for  the  economist,  the  historian,  and  the  social  reformer.'' — 
Economic  Review, 

Municipal  Public  Works,  their  Inception,  Construc- 
tion, and  Management  By  S.  Whinerv,  Civil  Engineer,  pp.  xvi  (inc. 
3  blank),  241,  i  bkink,  2  adv.     Extra  Crown  8vo,     Gilt  top.     6s.  net 

[Published  June  23. 
Some  Press  Notices. 

"Contains  much  that  is  of  interest  to  English  economists  and  students  of  municipal 
policy." — County  Council  Times. 

"A  volume  overflowing  with  material  for  the  social  and  political  economist" — Surveyor. 

Jacob  Shumate,   or  the  People's   March.     A  Voice 

from  the  Ranks.  By  Sir  Henry  Wrixon,  K.C,  Author  of  Socialism  : 
Being  Notes  on  a  Political  Tour.  In  2  vols.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  xii  (inc.  4 
blank),  486,  2  adv.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  2  blank,  vi  (inc.  2  blank),  412.  8vo. 
a  IS.  net  [Published  July  3. 

Some  Press  Notices. 

"These  volumes  represent  a  great  deal  both  of  thought  and  experience,  which  ought  to 
be  of  considerable  value  to  students  of  such  subjects." — Atoniing  Post. 

"  A  book  that  was  well  worth  writing,  for  it  will  impart  new  idetis  and  abundance  of 
knowledge." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  As  a  study  of  Colonial  democracy  the  book  has  substantial  merits." — Outlook. 

"An  interesting  and  suggestive  work." — Daily  Mail. 
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MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE 
The  Teaching  of  Scientific  Method,  and  other  Papers 

on  Education.  By  Henry  E.  Armstrong,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Central  Technical  College  of  the  City  and 

^  Guilds  of  London  Institute j  Past-President  of  the  Chemical  Society; 
President  1902  of  the  Educational  Science  Section  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  Member  of  the  Consultative 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education.     Crown  8vo.     6s, 

[Pidlisfud  Sept.  8. 

A   New   Geometry   for   Schools.     By  S.   Barnard, 

M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby  School,  late  Fellow  and  Lecturer  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  J.  M.  Child,  B.A.  (Cantab.),  Lec- 
turer in  Mathematics,  Technical  College,  Derby,  pp.  2  blank,  xxvi  (inc. 
I  blank),  514  (inc.  4  blank),  2  adv.     Crown  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

\^Pul'lished  September  4. 

One  of  the  authors  of  this  work  was  a  member  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Mathematical 
Association  which  prepared  the  recent  Report  on  the  Teaching  of  Geometrj',  and  also  of  the 
Syndicate  appointed  liy  the  University  to  inquire  into  the  changes  desirable  in  the  Mathe- 
matical Pass  Examinations  at  Cambridge.  The  text-boolt  is  prepared  in  accordatice  with  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  Reports  of  both  bodies.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts : 
I'art  I.,  a  rrelirainary  Section,  dealing  with  the  fundamental  concepts  of  Geometry  ;  Part  II. 
contains  practical  constructions  and  the  essential  theorems  of  Elementary  Geometry,  forming 
a  logical  whule  1  and  Part  III.,  a  Theoretical  Section,  includes  the  full  course  of  theorems 
recommended  by  the  Cambridge  University  Pass  Examinatioos  Syndicate. 

New  Volume  of  the 

Cambridge  Natural  History.     Illustrated.     Medium 

8vo.     17s.  net. 

Vol.  VII.  Balanoglossus,  etc.  By  S.  F.  Harmer,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  Ascidians 
and  Amphioxus.  By  W.  A.  Herdman,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.  Fishes.  By  T. 
VV.  Bridge,  Sc.D.,  and  G.  A.  Boulenger,  F.R.S.  \October. 

Key  to    Practical    Mathematics   for  Beginners.      By 

Frank  Castle,  M.I.M.E.,  Mechanical  Laboratory,   Royal   College  of 

Science,  South  Kensington;  Lecturer  in  Mathematics,  Practical  Geometry, 

Mechanics,  etc.,  at  the  Morley  College,  London,     pp.  2  blank,  vi,  226, 

I 2  adv.     Globe  8vo.     5s.  net.  \PtMishtd  July  14. 

^^^V  Part  III.  now  Ready. 

■  New  Geometry  by  H.  S.  Hall  and  F.  H.  Stevens. 

■  A  School  Geometry.     Part  III.     Circles  (containing 

^L  the  substance  of  Euclid,  Book  111.   1-34,  and  part  of  Book  IV.).     By 

^1  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  and  F.  H,  Stevens,  M.A.     With  Answers,     pp.  2 

^H  blank,  x  (inc.  2   blank),  74   (paged    137-210),  ii  (pi^ed  v-vi).      Globe 

^1  8vo. 

H  Also  Parts  I.,  II.,  III.  in  a  single  volume,     pp.  xii  (inc.  2  blank),  210, 

p  v,  I  blank.    Globe  8vo.     as.  6d.  \PubUshed  July  24. 
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-Continued. 

Previously  Pubtished. 
Pari  I.,   Lines   and   Angles. 


Parts  I.  and  II.  Pari  I.,  Lines  and  Angles.  Rectilineal  Figures. 
Part  II.,  Area.s  of  Rectilineal  Figures  (containuig  the  substance  of 
Kuclid,  Book  \.\  pp.  a  blank,  x  (inc.  i  blank),  136,  iv.  Globe  8vo. 
IS.  6d. 

Some  Press  Notices. 
"Seems  quite  the  lie»(  of  the  new  text-books  of  geometry  that  have  Intely  been  published. 
tt  b  mfxlcratc  in  its  changes  and  e»cellent  as  to  arrantjement  and  selection."— yiwrjM.'  of 
Educatitm. 

"The  hook  in  every  way  merits  our  cordial  approl)ation." — Guardian. 

Steel  and  Iron  for  Advanced  Students.     By  Arthur 

H.  HioRNs,  Head  of  Metallurgy  Department,  Birmingham  Municipal 
~  """  "      pp,  3  blank,  xvi  (inc.   a  blank),  fronti- 


Technical  Scho<il.     Illustrated. 


spiece,  514,  2  blank.     Globe  8vo.     los.  6d.  [Published  July  21. 

The  author  of  this  work,  being  engaged  in  imparting  technical  instruction  to  students 
interested  in  the  iron  ami  steel  imlu.stnes,  has  keenly  felt  the  need  of  a  text-book  dealing 
with  the  more  scicniilic  ftsjiccis,  and  the  present  b(X>k  is  an  attempt  to  supply  the  need.  The 
lxx>k  necessarily  dcnis  only  with  general  principle:^,  but  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  make 
them  as  comprehensive  as  possible,  and  to  state  the  most  recent  views  of  the  authorities  on 
the  subject.  The  t^ub-litle  "  for  Advanced  Students  "  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that 
the  book  is  of  a  highly  advanced  character,  but  that  it  is  not  an  elementary  book  for  be- 
ginners, and  is  chiefly  designed  to  supply  the  wants  of  students  pursuing  a  second  or  third 
year's  course  in  a  college  or  technicnl  school. 

Some  Press  Notices, 

"A  most  useful  \iooV."—Sch«oI  IVorU. 

"A  useful  text-book.  .  .  .  Well  up  to  date,  clearly  illustrated  with  diagrammatic  drawings, 
not  to  scale,  and  got  up  in  the  hi^h-class  style  that  characterises  the  pubucations  of  the  firm 
whose  imprint  it  bears." — Mining JoumaJ. 

Text-Book  of  Geology.     By  Sir  Archibald  Geikie, 

F.R.S.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.  ;  D.Sc.  Camb..  Dubl. ;  LL.D.  St.  And.,  Glas., 
Edin.,  etc.  etc.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Illustrated.  In 
2  vols.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  a  blank,  xxii  (inc.  3  blank),  folded  plate  as  fronti- 
spiece, 70a,  2  adv.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  2  blank,  x  (inc.  i  blank),  768  (paged 
705-1472)  (inc.  I  blank).    8vo.    30s.net.    \^^th  Edition  published  Aug.  18. 

Extract  from  the  Preface  to  the  Fourth  Edition. 

In  preparing  the  present  Edition  of  this  Text-book,  I  have  endeavoured  to  bring  every 
section  of  it  abreast  of  the  onward  march  of  Geological  .Science.  Some  portions  have  been 
recast  or  rewritten  ;  others  have  been  largely  augmented  by  the  incorporation  of  the  results 
of  the  latest  researches,  while  between  thirty  and  forty  illustrations  have  been  added.  As 
the  new  material  thus  supplied  amounts  to  yx>  pages,  the  work  has  now  been  divided  for 
more  convenient  nse  into  two  volumes ;  but,  to  facilitate  reference,  their  pagination  has  been 
made  continuous  ...  As  in  previous  Editions,  copious  references  have  oeen  inserted  to 
sources  of  more  ample  information  in  each  branch  of  the  science. 

On  the  Influence  of  Brain-Power  on  History.      An 

Address  delivered  before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  at  Southport,  on  9th  September  1903.  By  Sir  Norman  Lockyer, 
K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Correspondant  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
President  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
pp.  80  (inc.  4  blank),     Extra  Crown  8vo.     Sewed,     is.  net. 

{Published  Sejii.  15. 
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Studies  in  Physiology,  Anatomy,  and  Hygiene.     By 

James  Edward  Peabody,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Biology  in  the  Morris 
High  School,  New  York  City.     Illustrated,     pp.  xx  (inc.  2  blank),  332, 

2  adv.     Crown  8vo.     5s.  net.  [Published  Sept.  8. 

Navigation   and   Nautical    Astronomy.      By   F.    C. 

Stebbing,  M.A.,  Chaplain  and  Na^'al  Instructor,  Royal  Navy ;  formerly 
Examiner  in  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy  to  the  Royal  Naval 
College,  Greenwich.  Second  Edition,  pp.  2  blank,  xiv  (inc.  3  blank), 
338,  2  adv.     Svo.     8s.  5d.  net.  \Second  Edition  published  Sept.  4. 

A  Text-Book  of  Botany.     By  Dr.  E.  Strasburger, 

Dr.  Fritz  Noll,  Dr.  H.  Schenck,  the  late  Dr.  A.  F.  W.  Schimper. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  H.  C.  Porter,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Instructor 
of  Botany,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Second  Edition.  Revised  with 
the  Fifth  German  Edition  by  W.  H.  Lang,  M.B.,  D.Sc,  Senior  Assistant 
in  Botany,  University  of  Glasgow.  With  686  Illustrations,  in  part 
Coloured,  pp.  2  blank,  x  (inc.  2  blank),  672  (inc.  9  blank).  Medium 
Svo.     i8s.net.  [Published  May  i^. 

In  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  EngUsh 
IraTislalion,  botanical  knowledge  has  become  more  accurate  on  many  points  of  detail,  but  no 
ladical  change  in  it&  presentation  has  become  necessary.  The  text-book  reflects  this  in 
retaining  its  original  plan  of  construction,  while  additions  and  changes  have  been  made 
throughout.  While  much  remains  unchanged  some  portions  have  been  entirely  re-written, 
and  in  parts  the  arrangement  of  the  subject  has  been  considerably  modified.  As  portions 
which  have  undergone  considerable  alteration,  the  chapters  on  the  Cell,  on  the  Bacteria  and 
Fungi,  and  the  ialroductioa  to  the  part  dealing  with  the  Flowering  Plants,  may  be  specially 
mentioned. 

Some  Press  Notices. 

"The  book  is  thoroughly  comprehensive  and  masterly  in  its  width  of  range  and  know- 
ledge. ...  It  will  hold  its  own  as  the  standard  work,  we  should  say,  for  some  time  to 
come." — Atkerueum. 

"The  appearance  of  the  second  English  edition  of  this  well-known  text-book  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  botanists  in  this  country." — Pilot. 

"This  work  includes  the  most  essential  knowledge  of  several  special  books;  it  is  almost 
a  library  in  itself,  and  is,  moreover,  a  guide  to  botanical  literature.  It  is  well  worth  its 
price,  and  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  possession." — Garden. 

"A  book  of  great  importance  to  the  student.  It  is  a  work  which  the  botanist  cannot 
afford  to  find  absent  from  his  library  of  reference." — Agricultural  Ecotwmisi. 

Modern    Methods    in    the    Surgery    of    Paralyses. 

With  Special  Reference  to  Muscle -Grafting,  Tendon -Transplantation, 
and  Arthrodesis,  By  A.  H.  Tubbv,  M.S.Lond.,  F.R.C.S.Eng. ;  Surgeon 
to  and  Lecturer  on  Clinical  and  Orthopaedic  Surgery,  and  in  Charge  of 
the  Orthopaedic  Department  at  Westminster  Hospital ;  Senior  Surgeon 
to  the  Evelina  Hospital  for  Sick  Children;  Surgeon  to  the  National 
Orthopjedic  HospitaJ ;  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Hip 
Disease,  Sevenoaks ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  American  Ortho- 
paedic Association ;  Chairman  of  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Disease  in  Children,  etc.,  and  Robert  Jones,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Honorary 
Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Southern  Hospital  for  the  Chronic  Diseases  of 
Children ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  American  Orthopaedic  Associa- 
tion, etc.    Illustrated  by  93  Figiues  and  58  Cases,    pp.  4  blank,  xiv  (inc. 

3  blank),  314  (inc.  9  blank).     Extra  Crown  Svo.     10s.  net. 

[Published  Sept.  15. 
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Studies  in  Physiology,  Anatomy,  and  Hygiene.     By 

James  Edward  Peabody,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Biology  in  the  Morris 
High  School,  New  York  City.     Illustrated    pp.  xx  (ina  2  blank),  332, 

2  adv.     Crown  8vo.     53.  net  [Published  Sept.  8. 

Navigation   and  Nautical    Astronomy.      By  F.   C. 

Stkbbing,  M.A.,  Chaplain  and  Naval  Instructor,  Royal  Navy ;  formerly 
Examiner  in  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy  to  the  Royal  Navsd 
College,  Greenwich.  Second  Edition,  pp.  2  blank,  xiv  (inc.  3  blank), 
338,  2  adv.     8vo.     8s.  6d.  net.  [^ond  Edition  published  Sept.  4. 

A  Text-Book  of  Botany.     By  Dr.  E.  Strasburger, 

Dr.  Fritz  Noll,  Dr.  H.  Schenck,  the  late  Dr.  A.  F.  W.  Schimper. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  H.  C.  Porter,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Instructor 
of  Botany,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Second  Edition.  Revised  with 
the  Fifth  German  Edition  by  W.  H.  Lang,  M.B.,  D.Sc,  Senior  Assistant 
in  Botany,  University  of  Glasgow.  With  686  Illustrations,  in  part 
Coloured,  pp.  2  blank,  x  (inc.  2  blank),  672  (ina  9  blank).  Medium 
8vo.     i8s.net.  [Published  May  i^. 

In  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  English 
translation,  botanical  knowledge  has  become  more  accurate  on  many  points  of  detail,  but  no 
radical  change  in  its  presentation  has  become  necessary.  The  text-book  reflects  this  in 
retaining  its  original  plan  of  construction,  while  additions  and  changes  have  been  made 
throughout.  While  much  remains  unchanged  some  portions  have  been  entirely  re-written, 
and  in  parts  the  arrangement  of  the  subject  has  been  considerably  modified.  As  portions 
which  have  undergone  considerable  alteration,  the  chapters  on  the  Cell,  on  the  Bacteria  and 
Fungi,  and  the  introduction  to  the  part  dealing  with  the  Flowering  Plants,  may  be  specially 
mentioned. 

Some  Press  Notices. 

"  The  book  is  thoroughly  comprehensive  and  masterly  in  its  width  of  range  and  know- 
ledge. ...  It  will  hold  its  own  as  the  standard  work,  we  should  say,  for  some  time  to 
come. " — Alherucum. 

"  The  appearance  of  the  second  English  edition  of  this  well-known  text-book  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  botanists  in  this  country.  — Pilot. 

"  This  work  includes  the  most  essential  knowledge  of  several  special  books ;  it  is  almost 
a  library  in  itself,  and  is,  moreover,  a  guide  to  botanical  literature.  It  is  well  worth  its 
price,  and  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  possession." — Garden. 

"A  book  of  great  importance  to  the  student  It  is  a  work  which  the  botanist  camaot 
aiford  to  find  absent  from  his  library  of  reference." — Agrieultural  Ecottomitt. 

Modern    Methods    in    the    Surgery    of    Paralyses. 

With  Special  Reference  to  Muscle-Grafting,  Tendon -Transplantation, 
and  Arthrodesis.  By  A.  H.  Tubby,  M.S.Lond.,  F.R.C.S.Eng. ;  Surgeon 
to  and  Lecturer  on  Clinical  and  Orthopaedic  Surgery,  and  in  Charge  of 
the  Orthopaedic  Department  at  Westminster  Hospital ;  Senior  Surgeon 
to  the  Evelina  Hospital  for  Sick  Children;  Surgeon  to  the  National 
Orthopaedic  Hospital;  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Hip 
Disease,  Sevenoaks;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  American  Ortho- 
paedic Association ;  Chairman  of  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Disease  in  Children,  eta,  and  Robert  Jones,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Honorary 
Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Southern  Hospital  for  the  Chronic  Diseases  of 
Children ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  American  Orthopaedic  Associa- 
tion, etc.    Illustrated  by  93  Figures  and  58  Cases,    pp.  4  blank,  xiv  (inc. 

3  blank),  314  (inc.  9  blank).     Extra  Crown  8vo.     10s.  net. 

[Published  Sept.  15. 
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ARCHITECTURE 
Building   Superintendence.      A   Manual  for  Young 

Architects,  Students,  and  others  interested  in  Building  Operations  as 
carried  on  at  the  present  day.  By  T.  M.  Clark,  Fellow  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects.  New  Edition,  revised  and  rewritten.  With 
Diagrams,  pp.  viii  (inc  i  blank),  306,  3  adv.,  3  blank.  8vo.  t2s.  6d. 
net  [New  Edition  published  June  23. 
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English   Sport.      By  various  Writers.      Edited  by 

Alfred  E.  T.  Watson,     With  Sixteen  Illustrations  in  Colour.     8vo. 

\October. 
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Fox   Hunting.      By   the    late   Lord 

WiLLOUCHBV    DE    BrOKE. 

Fox  Hunting  from  a  Woman's  Point 

of  View.   By  L.\dv  Augusta  Fane. 
Wild  Stag  Hunting.      By  Viscoitnt 

Ebrington. 
Harriers  :  Ancient  and  Modern.     By 

the  late  Earl  of  Suffolk  and 

Berkshire. 
Shooting.       By    the     Marquis    of 

Granby. 
Racing.   By  the  Earl  ok  Ellesmere. 
Fishing,        By     the     Marquis      of 

Granby. 
Cricket.     By  Lord  Hawke. 
Polo.    By  the  Hon.  Lionel  Lambarx. 
Motoring.  By  Alfred  Harmsworth. 


Rowing.    By  W.  H.  Grenfell,  M.P., 

and  Sir  John    Edwardes-Moss, 

BarL 
Falconry.      By    the    Hon.    Gerald 

Lasceixes. 
Skating.  By  the  Countess  of  Minto. 
Steeplechasing.     By  "A  Gentleman 

Rider." 
Football:     Association.      By    R.   E. 

Foster. 
Football:    Rugby.      By    F.    H.    B. 

Champain  and  E.  G.  N.  North. 
Golf.     By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 
Lion  Hunting.    By  Lord  Delamere. 
The  Spanish  Ibex,     By  Lord  Wals- 

INGHAM. 

Billiards.     By  Major  W,  Broajjfoot. 


The  American  Sportsman's  Library.     New  Volumes. 
Vol.  IV. 

The  Water-Fowl  Family.     By  L.  C.  Sanford,  L.  B. 

Bishop,  and  T.  S.  Van  Dyke.  Illustrated,  pp.  x  (inc.  vignette  title- 
page  and  2  blank),  frontispiece,  598  (inc.  3  blank),  19  page  plates,  2  adv. 
Extra  Crown  8vo.     8s.  6d.  net.  [Fublished  May  19. 

So»t£  Press  Notices. 

"  The  book  may  be  summed  up  as  &  welcome  addition  to  works  on  American  sport,  and 
as  one  supplying  a  want  and  appealing  to  a  considerable  public." — Land  and  Water, 

"  Will  make  a  forcible  appeal  to  naluralists  and  sportsmen." — Mtrrning  Post. 

"  A  carefully-arranged  and  well-infoimed  account.'" — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Can  be  thoroughly  recommended  to  any  British  sportsman  who  contemplates  a  visit  to 
North  America," — Athenaum. 
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The  American  Sportsman's  Library — Continued. 

Vol.  V. 

Bass,    Pike,    Perch,    and    Others.      By    James    A, 

Henshall,  M.D.,  Author  of  Book  of  tJu  Black  Bass,  More  about  the 
Black  Bass,  Camping  and  Cruising  in  Florida,  Ye  Gods  and  Little 
Fishes,  etc.  Illustrated,  pp.  xxii  {inc.  vignette  title-page  and  4  blank), 
frontispiece,  410,  19  page  plates,  2  adv.     Extra  Crown  8vo,     8s.  6d  net. 

\Published  June  10. 

Press  Notice. 

"  Mr.  Henshall  deals  scientificatly,  pleasantly,  and  instructively  from  an  angler's  point  of 

view  with  all  the  game  fishes  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  except  the 

salmon  and  trout,  and  the  tarpon,  jew-fish,  and  other  fishes  of  large  size.  .  .  .  Full  of 

excellent  illustrations  and  cuts." — £>iiify  News. 

Vol.  VI. 

The  Big  Game  Fishes  of  the    United   States.     By 

Charles   Frederick    Holder,    Author   of  Life  of  Charles  Danoin, 

Along  the  Florida  Reef,  The  Adventttres  of  Torqua,  The  Treasure  Divers, 

Life  of  Louis  Agassiz,  etc.     With  numerous  Illustrations,     pp.  xvi  (inc. 

vignette  title-page   and  i  blank),  frontispiece  in  colours,  435,  37  page 

plates  (7  in  colours),  i   blanic,  2  adv.,    2   blank.      Extra   Crovm  8vo. 

8s.  6d.  net.  [Published  June  19. 

Some  Press  Notices. 

"  In  every  way  a  charming  production,  written  not  only  by  a  keen  s|x>rtsnian  thoroughly 

conversant  with  his  subject,  but  by  an  author  who  wields  the  pen  as  happily  and  success^lly 

u  he  does  the  rod." — Field. 

"Never  before  perhaps  has  so  spirited  an  account  of  sea  angling  for  sport  been  penned 
in  any  language," — Morning  Pest. 

"  The  book  is  a  good  one,  worthy  of  the  series." — Atktnaum. 


Athletics  and  Out-Door  Sports  for  Women.     Each 

Subject  being  separately  treated  by  a  Special  Writer.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Lucille  Eaton  Hill,  Director  of  Physical  Training  in 
Wellesley  College.  With  over  200  Illustrations,  pp.  xviii  (inc.  2  blank), 
340  (inc.  23  blank),  2  adv.     Extra  Crown  8vo.     6s,  net. 

[Published  Afay  29. 
Sofne  Press  Notices. 
"  A  book  that  should  appeal  to  a  wide  circle.  .  .  .  One  can  hardly  conceive  it  potsibte 
for  a  gir!  to  turn  over  and  read  the  pages  of  this  book  without  finding  something  both  to 
interest  and  benefit  her." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  A  valuable  and  well-illustrated  compilation." — Lctnd  and  Water. 

"  A  book  to  be  recommended  to  all  lovers  of  oat-door  recreations  "—Leufy, 


THEOLOGY 

Sincerity  and  Subscription.      A  Plea  for  Toleration 

in  the  Church  of  England.  By  H.  Henslev  Henson,  Canon  of 
Westminster,  Rector  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  pp.  64  (inc.  4 
blank).     Globe  8vo,     is.  net.  [Published June  12. 
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Judaism  as  Creed  and  Life.     By  the  Rev.  Morris 

Joseph,     pp.  xx  (inc.  2  blank),  522  (inc.  6  blank),  2  adv.     Extra  Crown 

8vo.     5s.net  [Puilished  Sept.  1$. 

Extract  from  the  Prtfact. 

The  view  of  Juiiaism  set  forth  in  this  work  lies  midway  between  the  orthodoxy  which 

regmrds  the  .Shutchan  Arucb,  or  at  least  the  Talmud,  as  the  final  authority  it}  Judaism,  and 

the  eitteine  liberalism  which  would  lightly  cut  the  religion  loose  from  the  bonds  of  tradition. 

The  present  volume,  then,  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  novelty.    Almost  all  the  expositions  of 

Ju'laism  which  have  hitherto  appeared  in  England  have  been  written  from  the  rigidly  con- 

servaiive  standpoint,  but  thus  far  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  elucidate  systematically  the 

intermediate  position,  and  to  give  a  comprehensive  account  of  Jewish  belief  and  practice  as 

they  are  conceived  by  men  of  moderate  views. 

St.   Paul's  Epistle   to   the    Ephesians.      A    Revised 

Text  and  Translation,  with  Exposition  and  Notes,  By  J.  Armitage 
Robinson,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.     8vo. 

The    Journal    of   Theological    Studies.      Vol.    IV. 

pp.  XX,  640.     Medium  8vo.     14s.net  \PubUshed  August  iZ. 

To  Those  Who  Suffer.     A  Heart  of  Compassion. 

pp.  viii  (inc.  3  blank),  84  (inc.  3  blank).     Crown  8vo.     Sewed,     is.  net 

[Published  Sept.  4. 
Press  Notice. 
"We  have  rarely  met  so  slim  a  volume  more  full  of  suggestive  and  helpful  thoughts. 
...  A  true,  a  beautiful  book  ;  and  we  trust  the  modest  way  it  is  ushered  into  the  world  will 
not  prevent  it  obtaining  the  attention  and  recognition  it  deserves. — Pall  Mall  Gasette. 

Christian    Social    Union    Addresses.      By   the   late 

Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  pp.  viii 
(inc.  2  blank),  76,  4  adv.     Crown  8vo.     is.  net.  [Published  Sept.  i. 

Miracles    and   Supernatural    Religion.      By   James 

Morris  Whiton,  Ph.D.  (Yale),  pp.  144  (inc.  15  blank),  2  adv., 
2  blank.     Fcap.  8vo.     3s.  net.  [Published  July  21. 

A   Synopsis    of    the    Gospels    in    Greek.      Second 

Edition.  Enlarged,  with  various  Readings,  Critical  Notes,  etc.  By  the 
Rev.  A.  Wright,  B.D.,  Vice-President  of  Queens'  College,  Cambridge. 
Demy  4to.     los.  net 

EDUCATIONAL 
The  Story  of  Rome  as  Greeks  and  Romans  tell  it. 

An  Elementary  Source-Book.  By  George  Willis  Botsford,  Pb.D., 
Lecturer  in  Ancient  History  in  Columbia  University,  Author  of  A  His- 
tory of  Rome,  An  Ancient  History,  etc.,  and  Lillie  Shaw  Botsford. 
pp.  xii  (inc.  i  blank),  328  (inc.  i  blank),  2  adv.,  2  blank.  Crown  Svo. 
4s.  6d.  [Published  August  a  I. 

British  Songs  for  British  Boys.     A  Collection  of  One 

Hundred  National  Songs  designed  for  the  use  of  Boys  in  Schools  and 
Choirs.  Selected,  Arranged,  and  Edited,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  by 
Sydney  H.  Nicholson,  M.A.,  Mus.Bac.  Oxon.  ^Vith  a  Preface  by 
J.  G.  Legge,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools. 

[Published fuly  7. 
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.British  Songs  for  British  Bovs — Cofitinued. 

Edition  A,  for  Teachers.  Containing  the  Songs,  with  accompaniments  and 
explanatory  footnotes.     Royal  8vo.     pp.  xii  (inc.  i  blank),  203,  i  blank, 

6s.    ,  ' 

Edition  B,  for  Pupils.  Containing  the  words  and  the  voice-parts  in  Staff 
and  Tonic  Sol-fa  notations,  but  without  the  accompaniments  or  footnotes. 
Crown  8vo.     pp.  viii,  199,  i  blank,     is.  6d. 

Press  Notice. 
"  Should  take  a  high  place  among  the  many  works  of  a  similar  character  which  have 
lately  come  into  being. " — School  World. 

Xessons  on  Country  Life.     A  Guide  to  the  Study  of 

the  Animals  of  the  Farm,  their  Habits,  Uses,  and  Treatment,  together 
with  Notes  on  the  Wild  Animals,  Wild  Birds,  and  Injurious  Insects 
common  to  our  Woods  and  Fields.  Arranged  in  Eighty  Lessons  for  the 
use  of  Teachers,  Fanners,  and  others  interested  in  Country  Life.  By 
H.  B.  M.  Buchanan,  B.A.  (Cantab.),  Member  of  the  Central  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  Author  of  Country  Readers,  Vols.  L  and  II.,  and 
R.  R.  C.  Gregory,  Headmaster  Eltham  National  Scools,  Kent,  late  of 
Castle  Cary,  SomerseL  With  numerous  Illustrations,  pp.  xii  (inc. 
I  blank),  330.     Globe  8vo.     3s.  6d.  [Published  May  26. 

Some  Press  Notices. 

"  Of  very  ercat  use  to  the  teacher,  and  a  capital  companion  to  Macmillan's  Country 
Reader.  The  information  is  clearly  arranged,  and  accompanied  by  very  good  illustrations. 
A  very  good  handbook  for  object  lessons." — HiaJ  Teacher. 

"We  may  praise  this  book  without  reserve:  it  is  a  perfect  treasury  of  interesting  and 
valuable  knowledge." — Spectator. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  reading  books  which  has  been  published,  and  will  be,  we 
hope,  widely  used,  both  in  town  schools  and  in  country  schools." — School  Guardian. 

"  An  admirable  little  book." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"We  have  rarely  found  a  work  which  so  well  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed." — Agricultural  Economist. 

lA  Country   Reader   II.      By  H.  B.  M.  Buchanan, 

^h        B.A.  (Cantab  ),  Member  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture ;  Joint- 

^"         Author,  Lessons  on    Country  Life.     With    Illustrations,     pp.  viii,   233, 

1  blank,  2  adv.     Globe  8vo.     is.  6d.  [Published June  10. 

^K  Some  Press  Notices. 

^P  "We  cannot  praise  this  volume  too  highly.  Whether  we  look  at  the  brightly  written 
matter  or  the  wealth  of  illustrations  so  lavishly  supplied,  we  are  alike  pleased  with  the  book. 
Boys  and  girls  in  rural  schools  will  devour  the  contents  with  avidiiy,  and  their  fellows  of  the 
town  and  urban  district*  will  also  derive  much  useful  and  interesting  knowledge." — 
Teachert'  Aid. 

"Just  the  book  we  want,  to  teach  children  how  to  observe  animal  life,  and  their  common 
surroundings  in  the  country." — School  Guardian. 

"A  capita!  handbook.  ' — Board  Teacher. 

"  The  set  of  readers,  of  which  this  is  the  second,  will  prove  useful  and  popular  in  rural 
primary  schools.  The  various  sections  of  the  book  deal  in  simple,  interesting  language  with 
the  characters  and  uses  of  the  goat,  the  donkey,  the  cat,  cur  common  reptiles,  the  fish  of  our 
ponds  and  streams,  pastures  and  grasses.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  exceptionally 
good." — Nature. 

"  A  distinctly  sensible  attempt  to  help  in  solving  the  difficulty  of  those  who  have  to  teach 
the  young  idea  something  about  Nature.  — Country  Lift. 

"  We  have  noticed  in  a  previous  issue  the  first  volume  of  this  series  of  Domestic  Readers. 
This  has  the  same  merits  ;  tne  same  excellent  type  and  illustr.ilions,  and  equally  interesting 
and  valuable  information.     It  deals  in  the  most  (ascinating  way  with  the  goat,  the  donkey, 
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A  Country  Reader  II. — Continued. 

the  ot,  our  common  reptiles,  the  fish  of  our  ponds  and  streams,  pastures,  tempoivy  pastiures, 
•od  feeding  grasses.  We  have  read  the  volume  with  much  interest,  and  we  can  state  with 
oonftdence  that  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book.  We  would  wish  to  see  it  in  general 
use  In  the  National  5>chools  of  Ireland." — Irish  Tttuhers'  Journal, 

"  In  execution,  as  well  as  in  plan,  the  book  is  excellent." — New  Irtland  Review. 

First  Lessons  in  United  States  History.    By  Edward 

Channing,  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard  University,  Author  of  A 
Student's  History  of  the  United  States,  etc.  Illustrated,  pp.  2  blank, 
viii  (inc.  i  blank),  frontispiece  in  colours,  260  (inc.  i  blank),  5  page 
plates  in  colours,  2  adv.     Pott  4to.     3s.  6d.  \PubUshed  June  30. 

Elementary  Commercial  Class-Books. 
Commercial  Law.     An  Elementary  Text -Book  for 

Commercial  Classes.    By  J.  E.  C.  Munro,  LL.M.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  ^ 

Barrister  -  at  -  Law,   formerly  Professor  of  Law  in   the   Owens  College,  ■ 

Manchester.     Second  Edition  by  J.  G.  Pease  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  '  ' 

Western  Circuit,  Barrister-at-Law,  Joint-Author  of  The  Law  relating  to 
Markets  and  Fairs,  etc.  pp.  2  blank,  x  (inc.  i  blank),  194  (inc.  2  blank), 
2  adv.     Globe  8vo.     3s.  6d.  [^Second  Edition  published  May  19. 

This  edition  includes  tlie  changes  introduced  by  various  Acts  of  Parliaioeat  since  1S93. 
Some  Press  Notices. 

"  For  that  branch  of  commercial  study  which  is  concerned  with  mercantile  law,  the 
present  volume  makes  excellent  provision.  .  .  .  The  young  business  man  who  desires  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  legal  rules  and  principles  which  regulate  the  everyday  relations  and 
transactions  of  business  life — contract,  partnership,  agen^.  sale,  insurance,  guarantees, 
charter-parties,  bills,  bankruptcy — will  find  them  here  set  forth  with  brevity  and  point" — 
furidital  Review. 

"As  an  elementary  text-book  on  commercial  law,  we  can  unhesitatinglj'  recommend  it  to 
the  student,  who  will  And  the  principles  clearly  and  accurately  stated,  while  he  will  be  able 
to  test  bis  progress  by  the  specimen  questions  given  at  the  end." — Law  Times. 

English  Classics,     New  Volumes, 
Aytoun's  Ballads.      With   Introduction,   Notes,  and 

Vocabulary  by  H.  B.  Cotterill,  M.A.     Globe  8vo.  \Shortly. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.      By  Charles  and  Mary 

Lami3.  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  C.  D.  Punchard,  B.A-  pp. 
xxxii  (inc.  2  blank),  160.     Globe  8vo.     is.  6d.  [Published  Sept.  15. 

This  Edition  contains  Tiie  Tempest,  As  You  Like  It,  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  King  I.ear,  Twelfth  Night,  Hamlet. 

The  Song  of  Hiawatha.     By  Henry  Wadsworth 

Longfellow.  {With  Introduction,  Notes,  &  Vocabulary  by  H.  B. 
Cotterill,  M.A.,  Editor  of  .Selections  from  Dante,  Goethe's  Jphigenie, 
Virgil's  yEneid  I.  and  VI.,  Milton's  Lycidas,  Extracts  from  the  Ntbelun- 
genlied,  etc.     pp.  xxiv,  123,  i  blank.     Globe  8vo.     is.  6d. 

[Published  July  24. 
Press  Notice. 
.  .   It  has  an  admirable  introduction,  notes,  and  vocabulary," 
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Scott's  Lord  of  the  Isles.     With  Introduction,  Notes, 

and  Vocabulary  by  H.  B.  Cotterill,  M.A.,  Editor  of  Selections  from  the 
Inferno,  Goethe's  Iphigenie,  Virgil's  yEneid  I.  and  VI.,  Milton's  Lyddas, 
etc.  With  Map.  pp.  xxxviii  (inc.  i  blank),  frontispiece,  228,  4  adv. 
Globe  8vo.     2s.  6d.  [Published  May  26. 

Handbook  of  Nature  Study  for  Teachers  and  Pupils 

in  Elementary  Schools.  By  D.  Lange,  Instructor  in  Nature  Study  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,     pp.  xvi,  329,  i  blank,  4  adv., 

2  blank.     Crown  8vo.     55.  [Published  August  28. 

Macmillan's      South     African      History     Readers. 

I.  With  numerous  Illustrations,    pp.  2  blank,  x  (inc.  frontispiece  and 

r  blank),  no,  6  adv.     Globe  8vo.     is.  [Published  May  26. 

II.  With  numerous  Illustrations,     pp.  2  blank,  x  (ina  frontispiece  and 

2  blank),  141,  i  blank,  6  adv.     Globe  8vo.     is.  4d. 

[Published  June  23. 

Macmillan's   "Three   Term"   Class    Record    Book. 

pp.  32.     4to.    Stiff  boards,     is.  [Published  Mo^  22. 

Errors    in   English   Composition.      In   Two   Parts. 

Part  I. — Sentences  to  be  corrected  or  justified.  Part  II. — Solutions  of 
Examples  in  Part  I.  By  J.  C.  Nesfield,  M.A.,  Author  of  English 
Grammar  Past  and  Present,  Historical  English  and  Derivation,  etc. 
pp.  viii  (inc.  i  blank),  322,  2  adv.     Globe  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

[Published  Sept.  4. 

Key  to  Senior  Course  of  English  Composition.     By 

J.  C.  Nesfield,  Author  of  Senior  Course  of  English  Composition,  etc. 
pp.  30  (inc.  2  blank),  2  adv.     Globe  8vo.     Sewed,     is.  net 

[Published  July  17. 

Sermo   Latinus.      A   Short  Guide   to   Latin   Prose 

Composition.    Bjr  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate,  M.A.,  LitLD.     New  Impression. 
Revised,     pp.  viii  (inc.  i  blank),  33,  i  blank.     Globe  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
Key  to  Selected  Passages.     New  Impression,  Revised,     pp.  viii  (inc. 

3  blank),  42,  2  adv.    Globe  8vo.    4s.  6d.  net 

[New  Impression,  published  July  7. 

Abridged  Edition  for  Schools. 

Quentin  Durward.     By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 

With  Illustrations,  pp.  xviii  (inc.  frontispiece  and  2  blank),  261,  10  page 
plates,  I  blank,  2  adv.     Globe  8vo.     is.  6d.  [Published  July  17. 

Press  Notice. 
"  A  splendid  school  edition  of  one  of  Scott's  best  books.     Every  boy  should  read  it."— 

Schoolmaster. 

Wall  Picture  representing  Incidents  in  Siepmann's 

Primary  French  Course.     (First  Year.)     15s.  net       [Published  Me^  2Z 

"  An  excellent  wall  picture." — Guardian. 
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Siipntann's  Elementary  German  Series.     New  Vol. 

Das  Edle  Blut  von  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch     Edited 

by  Otto  Sikpmann.     Auihorised  Edition,     pp.  xx  (inc.  3  blank),  136, 
(inc.  4  blank),  4  adv.     Globe  Svo.     as.  \FubHshcd July  14. 

Word-  and  Phrase-book  for  Das  Edle  Blut.     By  the! 

General  Editor  of  the  Series,     pp.  iv  (inc.  1  bbnk),  xiL     Globe  8vq,  1 
Sewed.     6d.  \PubUshed  July  14.' 

Key  to  Appendices    of    Das   Edle  Blut.      By  the 

General  Editor  of  the  Series,  pp.  iv  (inc.  1  blank),  32  (inc.  i  blank), 
4  adv.     Globe  Svo.     js.  6d.  net.  [Published  July  14. 

An    Introduction    to    Nature-Study.      By    Ernest 

Stenhouse,  B.Sc,  (Lond.);  Associate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
London ;  Joint-Author  with  A.  T.  Simmons,  B.Sc,  of  Exptrimtntal 
Hygiene.  Illustrated,  pp.  x  (inc.  i  blank),  422  (inc  i  blank),  4  adv. 
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